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PREFACE 

In  undertaking  to  present  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Old  English  poetry,  we  have  attempted  for  Old  English  what  Rau- 
mer  and  Kahle  have  done  for  Old  High  German  and  Old  Norse.  A  similar 
investigation,  but  including  the  prose,  was  begun  by  MacGillivray,  who 
published  the  '1st  Half  of  Part  I'  in  1902.  No  continuation  has  ever 
appeared,  and  in  a  letter  of  December  2,  1916,  the  author  states  that 
certain  circumstances  had  led  to  "the  complete  shipwreck  of  my  hopes  for 
the  completion  of  my  book."  His  consent  to  take  up  the  work  was 
obtained. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  continue 
the  investigation  according  to  the  plan  of  MacGillivray,  whose  four  chap- 
ters, corresponding  to  our  first  three,  take  up  171  pages.  It  was  limited 
to  the  poetry  as  the  more  promising  and  profitable  field.  Neither  could  it 
be  our  intention  to  go  to  such  lengths  as  our  predecessor  had  done,  for  the 
•  generally  favorable  reviews  of  his  work  point  out  the  diffuseness  from  which 
it  suffers.  We  note  E.  Bjorkman's  remark  LiM,  XXV,  p.  235:  "Nicht 
gerade  nachahmenswert  finde  ich  die  ermiidende  Weitschweifigkeit,  womit 
allbekannte  Dinger  bis  ins  kleinste  Detail  auseinandergesetzt  werden. 
Wenn  man  alles  in  der  Wissenschaft  so  weit  ausfiihrte,  ware  es  doch  zu 
schlimm!",  as  also  in  A.  Pogatscher's  appreciative  review,  E.  SL  XXXII, 
p.  390:  "Die  arbeit  leidet  unter  einer  geradezu  ermiidenden  breite  und 
weitschweifigkeit." 

From  our  complete  collections  we  have  given  in  many  instances,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  rare  words,  all  occurrences  noted.  Otherwise  the 
examples  were  carefully  selected  with  a  view  of  illustrating  characteristic 
features.  Occasionally  unimportant  terms  could  be  omitted  without  loss. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  more  important  kennings  have  also  been 
included;  however,  in  view  of  their  large  number  and  the  special  studies 
devoted  to  them,  sometimes  only  selections  have  been  given.  But  our 
lists,  excepting  the  names  of  the  Deity,  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
other  scholars.  Where  the  Old  English  poems  have  a  Latin  source,  in  many 
cases  the  Latin  equivalents,  especially  from  the  Psalms  and  Doomsday, 
were  added.  The  quotations  from  the  Hymnus  De  Die  Judicii  refer  to 
Loehe's  edition,  while  for  Juliana  and  Elene  Strunk  and  Kent  have  been 
used.  Grein-Wuelker*s  Bihliothek  der  angelscLchsischen  Poesie  forms  the 
basis  of  our  textual  study,  though  in  many  cases  editions  of  single  poems 
have  also  been  consulted.     Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  quotations  of 
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Old  English  poetry  are  from  the  Bibliothek,  the  arable  numbers  referring  to 
lines,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Fsalms,  where  the  verse  is  given.  However, 
references  to  Fs,  L,  (Cottoniana)  are  to  lines. 

As  to  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  material,  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  We  have  been  guided  by  similar  efforts  in  the  related 
languages,  and  though  the  plan  is  not  without  defects,  no  radical  depar- 
ture seemed  advisable,  as  the  loss  would  have  been  greater  than  the  gain. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  plan  also  recommended  itself,  which 
since  Raumer  has  been  adopted  by  Kahle  in  his  two  investigations,  by 
MacGillivray,  and  for  the  Romance  loan  words  of  Chaucer  by  Remus. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  especially  for  checking  up,  Grein's 
Sprachschaiz,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  omissions  and  mistakes,  has  been  of 
great  value.  Bosworth-T oiler  and  Clark  Hally  the  latter  also  for  poetic 
terms,  have  been  very  helpful.  In  regard  to  etymologies  the  New  English 
Dictionary  has  been  chiefly  drawn  upon  for  a  conservative  statement  of 
facts,  as  it  could  not  be  our  purpose  to  advance  questionable  theories  for 
the  solution  of  difiiculties. 

As  the  great  world  war  affected  communications  with  Germany,  and 
our  own  entrance  prevented  intercourse  altogether,  no  literature  pertaining 
to  our  subject  that  may  have  appeared  in  that  country  since  1915  could  be 
consulted. 

In  closing,  the  author  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  help  he  has  received  from  others.  Profs.  H.  S.  V.  Jones,  H.  L.  Creek, 
and  J.  Zeitlin  have  oflPered  some  helpful  suggestions,  Prof..  Zeitlin  also 
reading  the  galley  proof.  From  its  inception  to  its  completion  the  work 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  D.  K.  Dodge,  who  was  also  kind  enough 
to  look  over  the  proof  sheets. 

Albert  Keiser. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  July  22,  1919. 


INTRODUCTION 

Great  spiritual  movements  as  the  embodiment  of  new  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions are  bound  to  influence  the  language  or  languages  which  serve  as 
the  medium  of  their  expression.  Thus  Christianity  in  its  attempt  to  reveal 
ultimate  truth  in  the  speech  of  man  has  fashioned  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  instrument  for  conveying  its  meaning.  Either  old  material  is  utilized 
and  takes  on  a  new  meaning,  or  a  new  word  is  created  or  adopted  with 
the  new  idea. 

The  religion  of  Christ  first  finds  adequate  expression  in  the  highly 
developed  and  flexible  Greek,  a  language  capable  in  a  remarkable  degree 
of  conveying  all  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  and  therefore  admirably  suited 
to  serve  as  the  means  of  propagating  a  spiritual  religion.  A  fitting  vehicle 
for  the  Jewish-Christian  doctrines  is  provided  in  the  New  Testament 
jcou^y  while  later  the  Alexandrian  School  with  the  help  of  philosophy 
creates  a  distinctly  Christian  ternunology.  Simultaneously  Christian 
ideas  seek  expression  in  the  less  flexible  Latin,  which,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Tertullian,  is  molded  and  enriched  by  ecclesiastical  terms.  In 
both  cases  a  highly  developed  language  with  a  wealth  of  expressions  and 
a  literature  of  centuries  becomes  the  garb  in  which  the  new  conceptions 
appear. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  same  story  repeats  itself  as  nation  after  nation 
embraces  the  new  faith,  though  the  mental  and  spiritual  plane  of  con- 
verted tribes  not  seldom  necessitates  the  taking  over  of  many  new  terms,  ^ 
where  the  language  does  not  even  possess  words  of  an  analogous  character. 
Missionaries  to  the  American  Indians  and  to  some  Pol3rnesian  tribes 
can  testify  as  to  the  poverty  of  suitable  native  terms  for  the  new  spiritual 
ideas.    To  a  great  extent  the  medium  of  expression  has  to  be  created. 

Among  the  Germanic  tribes  the  Goths  fall  first  under  the  sway  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  remnants  of  Ulfilas'  translation  of  the  Bible  bear  testimony 
as  to  how  the  great  bishop  sought  to  express  the  new  ideas.  The  native 
material  is  utilized  to  a  very  large  extent,  surprisingly  few  foreign  words 
being  adopted.^  Old  terms  take  on  a  new  significance,  and  new  forms  are 
created  where  the  language  is  deficient. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Germanic  languages,  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty. 
Greek  and  Latin  can  boast  of  literatures  antedating  the  Christian  era  by 
centuries,  and  we  know  in  each  case  the  exact  meaning  and  connotation 

1  Compaxe  Weinhold,  Die  Galische  Sprache  im  Dienste  des  Ckristeniunu, 
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which  a  word  had  in  heathen  times.  Hence  the  transformation  in  meaning, 
or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  connotation,  can  generally  be  observed.  Less 
fortunate  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Germanic  dialects,  where,  with 
the  partial  exception  of  Old  Norse,  the  negligible  remains  from  heathen 
times  preclude  such  observation  and  detailed  proof  in  all  but  rare  instances. 
In  Old  English  and  the  related  languages  the  poetical  remnants  of  the 
early  Christian  period  do  not  fairly  represent  the  actual  literature,  since 
the  works  preserved  'have  escaped  total  destruction  only  by  a  series  of 
lucky  chances. '  If  we  had  only  the  more  important  pieces  of  the  doubtless 
flourishing  Christian  literature,  the  influence  of  Christianity  would  appear 
to  be  much  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  trace  under  the  existing  conditions. 
The  large  number  of  comparatively  rare  poetical  terms  in  Old  English, 
however,  cannot  be  adduced  as  strong  corroborative  evidence,  since  many 
of  them  may  be  due  to  the  invention  of  an  individual.* 

In  their  continental  home  the  tribes  which  later  settled  in  Britain  were 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  Christianity.  The  contact  of  the  Goths  with 
Christian  culture  and  their  christianization  seem  to  have  passed  on  a  few 
conceptions  and  terms  to  other  Germanic  tribes,  where  they  gain  a  firm 
hold.  We  may  point  to  Old  English  cirice,  engel,  diofol,  and  possibly  also 
to  biscop,  as  representatives  of  this  class.  In  the  case  of  cirice  the  term 
becomes  so  firmly  rooted  that  the  Latin  ecdesia  is  unable  to  supplant  it. 
Contact  with  other  tribes  more  influenced  by  Christianity,  communication 
with  Gaul,  as  also  the  raids  on  the  ''Saxon  shore"  of  Britain,  in  which  the 
wealth  and  ornaments  of  churches  and  monasteries  formed  part  of  the 
spoil,  would  further  add  to  the  Anglo-Saxons'  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
The  few  acquired  terms  are  carried  along  to  the  new  island  home. 

From  aU  appearances  the  old  heathen  religion  still  had  a  strong  hold 
on  the  new-comers.  They  clung  firmly  to  the  traditions  of  their  Teutonic 
paganism,  and  the  Christian  Britons  made  no  impression  on  the  religious 
conceptions  of  their  conquerors.  In  the  words  of  Bright,'  "it  might  even 
seem  that  their  very  successes  had  hardened  them  in  antipathy  to  the 
religion  of  the  Cross. "  Not  even  an  attempt  to  evangelize  the  detested 
barbarians  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Britons.^  Later,  when  St. 
Augustine's  visit  furnished  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  the  christian- 
ization, they  also  stood  aloof.  Too  little  is  known  about  the  condition  of  the 
Britons  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conquest  to  warrant  any  safe  conclusion 
as  to  whether  Vulgar  Latin  was  spoken  to  any  great  extent  in  the  conquered 
island.  Extreme  positions  have  been  maintained  by  different  scholars. 
After  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  we  may  accept  as  a  con- 

*  See  the  list  of  poetical  words  on  p.  132  ff. 

*  Chapters  on  EaHy  English  Church  History,  p.  38. 

*Bede,  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  Book  I,  ch.  22:  AdMant  ,  .  .  ut  numquam  genii  Saxo- 
num  .  .  •  verbumfidei  praedicando  commiUereni, 
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servative  statement  Remus'  summary:*  ''WUhrend  in  anderen  romi* 
schen  Provinzen,  z.B.  Gallien,  ftir  die  Gesammtbev5lkerung  die  lingua 
rustica  Lebensbedingung  war  und  daher  allgemein  gebr^uchlich  wurde,  er- 
hielt  sie  sich  auf  der  pazifizierten  Insel  nur  in  den  grdsseren  oder  kleineren 
Eulturzentren  und  vielleicht  auch  langs  der  das  Land  durchquerenden  Heer- 
strassen  sowie  im  ganzen  Siiden  und  Westen  des  Mittellandes. "  Whatever 
the  facts  in  the  case  may  be,  nobody  has  been  able  to  show  any  appreciable  . 
influence  of  Celtic  on  the  Old  English  Christian  vocabulary  during  the  \ 
period  that  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Roman  missionaries.*  The  Chris- 
tian Britons  refused  to  give  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  barbarous 
idolaters  at  whose  hands  they  had  cruelly  suffered,  while  the  heathen 
victors  scorned  to  stoop  to  the  god  or  gods  who  had  been  unable  to  protect 
their  devotees  against  the  strong  hand  of  Wodan  and  his  votaries.  The 
result  is  that  practically  no  addition  is  made  to  the  Christian  vocabulary 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  one  cannot  help  believing  that  the  inevitable 
contact  with  some  external  features  of  Christianity  served  to  keep  alive 
certain  ideas  and  terms.^ 

It  seems  that  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  missionaries 
the  polytheistic  religion  had  begun  to  lose  its  hold  upon  the  thinking  men 
of  at  least  some  of  the  tribes.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  con- 
version of  Northumbria  suggest  that  the  old  religion  no  longer  satisfied 
their  needs,  a  fact  plainly  apparent  from  the  speeches  of  Coifi  and  one  of 
the  chief  councilors.  The  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  was  adopted 
would  point  in  the  same  direction.*  Contact  with  Christian  ideas  had 
begun  to  undermine  the  old  paganism  and  to  hasten  the  process  of 
degeneration. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  Latin  influence,  we  may  briefly 
survey  the  conung  of  Aidan  and  his  missionaries  to  Northumbria,  with  its 
opening  up  of  a  wide  field  for  speculation  as  to  the  influence  upon  the 
language.  After  an  examination  of  the  facts  it  will  hardly  cause  surprise 
when  the  Celtic  influence  is  found  to  be  negligible.*  With  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  noble  and  fruitful  work  accomplished  by  the  Celtic  mis- 
sionaries, we  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Bright:**  "His  (Aidan's)  relation 
to  English  Christianity  on  a  whole  has  indeed  been  somewhat  seriously 
overrated,  whether  on  account  of  his  rare  merits  or  from  the  controversial 
instinct  of  underrating  our  religious  obligations  to  Italy. "    The  ineflScient 

*Die  kircklichen  und  spesidlwssmschafUicheH  Romanischen  Leknworte  Chaucers,  p.  6. 
Literature  on  pp.  4-6, 

*  On  the  Celtic  influence  in  general  see  Kluge,  PavTs  Gfundriss,  I,  p.  928  f . 

'  Compaze  Pogatscher,  pp.  11-12.   He  also  points  to  communications  with  GauL 

*  Hunt,  The  English  Church,  p.  13. 

*  Kluge,  Paul's  Grundriss,  I,  p.  950,  remarks:  ''Daas  tnlweise  irische  Missionare  das 
Evangelium  verktindeten,  lilast  sich  an  LehnmateriaUen  nicht  zur  Gewissheit  erheben." 

u  Early  English  Church  History,  p.  160. 
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organization  coupled  with  the  craving  for  meditation  in  secluded  cloisters, 
I  from  which  the  monks  emerged  at  intervals  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  of 
religion  before  the  masses,  was  not  favorable  to  a  pronounced  influence 
upon  a  foreign  tongue.  The  steady  recruiting  from  lona  made  the  mastery 
of  the  vernacular  at  best  uncertain,  necessitating  the  constant  emplo3anent 
of  interpreters.  We  would  not  deny  the  probability  of  some  influence  on 
Old  English,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  has  left  scarcely  any  trace.  Dr^^  m., 
magician,  exemplified  by  syWan  him  geblendan  biUre  tosomnt  /  dryas 
purk  dwolcrceft  dryne  unheorne,  And.  34,  and  scBgde  (Simon  regarding 
Christ's  chosen  thegns)  hy  dryas  wceron,  Jul.  301,  may  be  due  to  Old  Irish 
drui,  but  this  cannot  be  claimed  for  other  words."  In  some  respects  the 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  English  missionaries  in  Germany,  of  which 
Raumer  says,  p.  279:  **Ohne  Zweifel  hat  die  Angels&chsische  Mutter- 
sprache  des  Bonifacius  und  seiner  Genossen  auch  auf  ihre  Hochdeutsche 
Predigt  Einfluss  getibt.  Dieser  Einfluss  ist  jedoch  meist  so  versteckt,  dass 
er  sich  mit  Bestimmtheit  weder  behaupten  noch  l^ugnen  lasst,"  and  on 
the  same  page:  ''In  ihren  Predigten  sind  sie  sicherlich  oft  genug  ins 
Angelsachsische  verfallen.  AUein  die  Hochdeutsche  Sprache  hat  diese 
Angels&chsischen  Elemente  in  ihre  Wortmasse  ent weder  gar  nicht  auf- 
genommen  oder,  wo  sie  es  in  einzelnen  Fallen  tat,  sjch  dieselben  vollig 
assimiliert. "  In  our  case  we  must  remember  that  the  two  dialects  are  not 
closely  related  at  all.  At  all  events,  after  thirty  short  years  the  Celtic 
influence  was  struck  its  deathblow  by  the  Roman  triumph  at  the  synod  of 
Whitby,  664,  and  though  it  lingered  for  some  time  after  Colman's  depar- 
ture, it  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  further  consideration. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  toward  heathen  worship  was 
tolerant  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Gregory  deliberately  adopted  it  on 
principle,"  which  some  may  be  inclined  to  judge  more  charitably  than 
does  J.  Earle,  who  also  remarks  about  the  purpose  behind  the  writing  of 
Gregory's  dialogues:"  "It  (the  book)  reflects  the  policy  of  converting  the 
barbarians  by  condescending  to  their  tastes,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
system  as  that  increase  of  pomp  and  ceremony  which  was  due  to  the  same 
motive. "    It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  Christianity  attractive  to 

"  Kluge,  PauPs  GrundrisSf  I,  p.  929,  says:  "An  kdtischen  Lehnworten  sseigt  das  Angel- 
sftchsische  einige  religiose  wie  dr^,  'Zaubeter'aaltir.  druiy  sdcerd'^  air.  sacerd  .  .  .  auch  das 
I  von  ae.  Crist  deutet  im  Zusammenhange  mit  der  eben  vorgef tihrten  kirchlichen  Terminologie 
auf  air.  Crist"  and  further:  "In  einigen  F&Uen  mag — bei  etymologiacher  Klarheit — ^Zweifel 
bestehen  fiber  die  dgentliche  Quelle  von  engiischen  Worten  .  .  .  ae.  cdmesse^  obi.  almessan 
dttif te  8ich  nSher  an  altir.  almsan  anschliessen  als  an  die  kontinentaldeutschen  Entlehnungen 
au8  rom.  almosna^lat,  deemosyne;  vielleicht  auch  ae.  munuc  niiher  an  altir.  monach  als  an 
ahd.  munih,"  But  the  form  of  these  words  may  just  as  well  be  explained  otherwise.  Com- 
pare Pogatscher,  16, 17, 37,  38. 

^  Compare  chapter  IV,  75. 

"  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  London,  1884,  p.  17. 
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the  new  converts,  a  policy  fraught  with  danger.  According  to  Hunt," 
''it  seems  probable  that  the  heathenish  and  superstitious  practices  against 
which  the  Church  had  to  struggle  so  long  in  this  as  in  other  Teutonic 
lands,  would  have  died  out  more  rapidly  if  the  missionaries  had  from  the 
first  insisted  that  their  converts  should  forsake  everything  connected  with 
their  former  paganism,"  and  p.  93:  ''Many  nominal  Christians  must  have 
looked  upon  the  religion  of  Christ  rather  as  an  addition  to  the  old  beliefs 
of  their  race  than  as  wholly  incompatible  with  them." 

But  scant  remains  of  the  heathen  beliefs  and  the  heathen  terms  have 
come  down  to  us.  Bede,  for  instance,  shows  a  certain  reluctance  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  heathenism,  though  he  was  probably  in  a 
position  to  reveal  much  more  than  he  actually  does.  In  the  poetry  only 
a  few  of  the  heathen  terms,  which  would  be  utilized  by  the  new  religion, 
have  come  to  our  notice.  A  few  of  these  may  be  taken  up  here.  In  the 
case  of  iastor  the  heathen  connotation  must  have  been  gradually  lost, 
supplanted  by  an  exclusively  Christian  one.  Ealh,  a  word  denoting  a 
holy  place,  a  temple,  keeps  the  heathen  meaning  in  the  compound  eolk- 
sUdaSf  while  the  simple  term  is  twice  applied  to  Solomon's  temple.  Hearg, 
mf.,  ON.  hQTgr,  OHG.  harug,  is  found  a  number  of  times,  swylce  se  halga 
kerigeas  (shrines)  preade,  And.  1687,  onhnigon  to  pam  herige  hcB'Sne  peode, 
Dan.  181,  her  gas  hreotap,  /  fylla'S  andfeogad,  Cr.  485-6,  cwad^pal  his  her  gas 
(idols)  hyrran  waron  /  and  mihUgran  mannum  to  fride,  /  ponne  Israela  ece 
drihten,  Dan.  715-17,  hadene  herigweardas  (priests),  And.  1124.  Lac  is 
used  to  designate  Old  Testament  and  Christian  sacrifices,  in  the  latter 
case  referring  to  the  mass,  though  originally  the  term  would  seem  to  have 
had  an  exclusively  heathen  significance.  So  also  wlh  with  its  compounds. 
Husl  never  refers  to  heathen  sacrifices,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  old 
Teutonic  stem  was  not  without  a  definite  heathen  connotation  at  an 
earlier  time.  In  the  case  of  wyrd  we  observe  that  the  mythological  force 
has  been  lost  almost  completely.  The  word  takes  a  twofold  development 
under  Christian  influence,  being  used  in  the  sense  of  God  and  predestina- 
tion and  in  that  of  the  fallen  angel  or  devil.  Other  terms^such  as  heofon 
and  hd,  receive  a  fuller  and  deeper  significance. 

When  Latin  Christianity  with  its  splendid  organization  and  its  empha- 
sis upon  external  representation  became  dominant,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  the  language  was  tremendous.  As  far  as  our  subject,  the  Old  English 
poetry,  is  concerned,  it  will  be  mirrored  in  the  large  number  of  words 
directly  borrowed,  translated,  or  closely  imitated.  A  careful  count  of  all 
religious  terms  reveals  that  the  Latin«loan  words  comprise  almost  five  per 
centJ*  Here  of  course  the  several  hundred  Biblical  proper  names,  which 
have  entered  Old  English  through  Latin,  are  not  included.   The  importance 

M  The  English  Church,  p.  33. 

^  Stt  list  of  Loan  Words  and  Hybrids  on  p.  138  f. 
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of  the  Latin  loan  words,  however,  is  greater  than  the  numbers  indicate. 
Partly  at  least  the  adopted  words  are  terms  for  the  more  striking  external 
features  of  Christianity,  though  those  for  spiritual  conceptions  are  not 
lacking.  Naturally  in  some  cases  certain  manifestations  of  Christianity 
were  so  foreign  to  the  heathen  mind  that  no  appropriate  native  terms 
could  be  utilized. 

However,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  native  material  has  been  usedy 
though  not  seldom  the  Latin  term  is  either  translated  or  closely  imitated. 
Hdlig  gdst,  hellewUe,  dnborenj  dncenned,  efenece,  efenwesende,  dnnes,  prynes, 
bic,  gewritu,  ctfenldc,  and  others  belong  here.  In  such  terms  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  the  old  beliefs  is  clearly  mirrored.  The  original  meaning 
of  ethical  designations  could  be  modified  and  the  expressions  serve  in  a 
new  capacity.  Here  belong  a  number  of  words  referring  to  virtue,  such 
as  milde,  which  at  first  probably  meant  liberal  in  a  secular  sense,  while 
later  it  assumed  also  a  distinctly  religious  connotation.  In  this  case,  as 
also  in  that  of  lufuy  a  new  religious  meaning  is  added  to  the  old  secular  one, 
which  is  kept.  The  native  terms  for  sin  and  sinful  states  are  extremely 
numerous,  which  would  of  course,  as  Abbetmeyer  has  pointed  out,**  indicate 
a  deep  sense  of  man's  moral  perversity;  we  note  that  these  expressions  are 
almost  without  exception  native,  and  this  seems  to  give  support  to  the 
assumption  that  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  heathen  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  were 
not  on  such  a  low  plane  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Though  the 
*  Teutonic  mind  had  of  course  no  conception  of  innate  moral  weakness,  '*' 
a  point  of  departure  for  the  expression  of  the  loftier  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity must  have  existed.  This  must  be  firmly  maintained  against  the 
opinions  of  those  who  hold  the  heathen  Anglo-Saxons  destitute  of  every 
'virtue'  except  courage.** 

The  new  religion  was  taken  into  the  life  of  the  people,  and  in  many 
respects  adapted  to  their  mode  of  thinking.  As  Ferrell**  well  remarks: 
"  God,  angels  and  devils  become  Teutonic  heroes  with  all  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  same,  and  Heaven  and  hell  show  well-marked  traces  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  way  of  thinking  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
As  the  poets  draw  the  Christian  religion  as  well  as  all  that  belongs  to  it 
within  the  horizon  that  bounds  their  own  life,  it  becomes  to  them  and  their 
hearers  a  real  religion — a  Germanic  religion — to  which  they  can  devote 
themselves  body  and  soul,  inasmuch  as  they  can  feel  that  it  is  thoroughly 
their  own."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Teutonic  influence  is  not  seldom 
invoked  where  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  this  molding  of 
the  Christian  ideas  plays  a  large  part.    To  cite  a  few  instances.    As  cruci- 

"  Poetical  Motives,  p.  36. 

^''  Ibid,,  p.  5. 

1*  Compare  chapter  on  Sin,  329  ff. 

^*  Teutonic  Antiquities,  p.  8. 
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fizion  is  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  galga  not  seldom  serves  as  a  designa- 
tion for  the  cross.  Christ  is  the  people's  king,  viewed  as  the  guardian  of 
his  adherents  and  the  dispenser  of  bountiful  gifts,  an  idea  very  dear  to  the 
minds  of  the  men.  The  wholly  new  thought  of  a  strong  and  powerful 
Redeemer  made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  Germanic  imagination.  In 
some  of  the  poems,  notably  Christy  his  eminence  is  all-overshadowing, 
while  the  Godhead  and  God  the  Father  play  a  minor  r61e.  In  poems  dealing 
with  Old  Testament  history  and  even  in  the  Psalms  Christ  is  introduced 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  an  examination  of  all  the  poetry  one 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  terms  applied  to  the  Godhead  may  often 
more  specifically  refer  to  Christ.  Not  seldom  he  appears  where  one  would 
not  expect  his  presence.  We  note  two  passages  in  the  paraphrasing  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  may  indicate  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  if  clear  statements  as  in  this  case  do  not  occur.  \ 
In  elaborating  Qui  es  in  celis,  the  poet  tells  L.  Prayer  III,  12,  that  the 
angels  clypiatS  to  Criste,  while  L.  Prayer  II,  1-5  runs.  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in 
c^is.  I  Feeder  manncynnes,  frofres  ic  pe  bidde,  /  halig  drihten,  pu  de  on 
heofonum  eart;  /  Sanctificetur  nomen  tuum^  /  pat  sy  gehalgod,  hygecraftum 
fcesty/  pin  nama  nu  tSa,  neriende  Crist,  /  in  urum  ferkSlocan  f teste  gestatSdod. 
At  times  the  Son  is  even  identified  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  is  called  Son  and  Father  at  the  same  time.  These  and  other  daring 
statements  must  not  be  interpreted  as  heresy,  as  they  are  nothing  more 
than  expressions  of  the  emphasis  or  overemphasis  placed  upon  Christ. 
And  to  call,  for  instance,  Melchisedec  a  bishop  and  the  three  youths  in  the 
fiery  furnace  masspriests,  is  simply  due  to  unhistorical  thinking  and  to 
local  color.  So  the  appearance  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  etc.,  as  retainers 
of  the  heavenly  king,  is  nothing  more  than  an  uncritical  application  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  political  system  to  other  nations  and  conditions.  The  idea 
of  the  Christian  as  servant,  pioWy  was  less  sympathetic,  though  it  occurs. 
As  to  the  former  idea,  the  spiritual  warfare  described  in  the  Bible,  the 
Latin  designation  of  the  faithful  as  miles  Christiy  and  similar  terms,  would 
furnish  the  poet  a  welcome  suggestion  for  further  elaboration  and 
invention. 

The  great  number  of  kennings  for  religious  conceptions  would  seem  to 
call  for  a  brief  discussion.  That  metrical  necessities  and  alliteration 
account  for  many,  is  without  doubt.  In  Bode's  words,'®  "Kenningar 
.  .  .  dienen  namentlich  zum  Flicken,  zum  Weiterkommen. "  Rankin  well 
illustrates  this  in  regard  to  the  variations  from  the  Latin  pattern,  giving 
terms  which  actually  occur."  "  For  such  variation,  the  chief  causes  lay  in 
the  demands  of  alliteration  and  metre  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  For  example, 
instead  of  dryhten  in  the  common  phrase  weoroda  dryhten  (dominus  exer- 

^  Kenningar,  p.  14. 

^  KenningSy  Vm,  p.  396  f . 
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cituum)  an  author  might  need  a  word  beginning  with  sc  and  so  substitute 
scyppend,  making  a  new  phrase  weoroda  scyppend,  or  he  might  need  a  word 
beginning  with  w  and  substitute  wealdend  or  wutdorcyning,  producing  the 
new  phrases  weoroda  wealdend  or  weoroda  wuldorcyning;  or  instead  of 
drykten  in  the  phrase  engla  dryhten  (dominus  angelorum)  he  might  need  a 
word  beginning  with  h  and  substitute  brego,  or  a  word  beginning  with  w 
and  substitute  weard  if  he  desired  one  syllable  or  wealdend  if  he  desired 
two;  or,  instead  of  cyning  in  the  phrase  wuldres  cyning  (rex  gloriae)  he 
might  need  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  and  substitute  agend;  or, 
instead  of  dryhten  in  the  phrase  ece  dryhten,  he  might  need  a  word  with  w 
and  substitute  wealdend. " 

This  general  method  is  of  course  just  as  applicable  where  the  poet  had 
no  Latin  pattern  before  him.  The  kennings  employed  are  not  felt  by  the 
poet  in  their  original  meaning,  being  applied  in  a  purely  conventional 
fashion.  Often  they  are  not  only  not  appropriate,  but  decidedly  out  of 
place.  So  se  eadega  wer  serves  Gen.  1562  as  a  designation  for  the  intoxicated 
Noah,  2232  for  Abraham  who  has  intercourse  with  Hagar;  regarding  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  it  is  said,  1924-6,  od  pcet  nergend  god  / 
for  wera  synnum  wylme  gesealde  /  Sodoman  and  Gemorran,  swearlan  lige, 
and  Sat.  85-6  the  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Satan,  ic  wolde  towerpan 
wuldres  leoman,  /  beam  helendes.  In  Elene  846  the  author  thoughtlessly 
speaks  of  sigebeamas.  IIL,  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves  being  included,  etc. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  kennings  there  may  be  a  diflFerence  of  opinion. 
Rankin  thinks  that  "  for  the  great  majority  of  terms  for  religious  concep- 
tions .  .  .  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Latin  origins.  "*"  Undoubtedly 
Latin  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  religious  vocabulary  of 
Old  English  poetry,  as  the  terms  from  the  Psalms  and  from  poems  pat- 
terned after  the  Latin  show,  though  the  poets  do  not  follow  the  original 
slavishly.  But  Rankin  goes  too  far  in  his  emphasis  upon  the  Latin  influence 
by  ascribing  such  kennings  as  cyning,  dryhlen,  helm,  weard,  hyrde,  and  a 
host  of  others  to  Latin,  and  by  suspecting  a  Latin  source  for  almost  any 
kenning  that  occurs,  though  he  might  be  unable  to  find  the  Latin  equiva- 
lent. Such  an  assumption  denies  on  insufficient  grounds  initiative  and 
imagination  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  We  heartily  subscribe  to  his  less 
daring  statements,  ''that  such  a  classification  of  kennings  as  borrowed, 
native,  and  common  Germanic,  is  necessarily  simply  tentative  and  a  matter 
of  probabilities,"^  that  "a  Latin  equivalent  does  not  in  every  instance 
necessarily  mean  a  direct  Latin  source,""  and  that  he  does  not  maintain 
"  that  in  every  case  where  an  exact  equivalent  does  occur  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kenning  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  Latin  and  could  not  possibly  have 

» Ihid,  p.  358. 
»/Wi.,p.366. 
•*  Ibid.,  as  above. 
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had  an  independent  origin."^  However,  in  his  detailed  discussion  he 
often  becomes  dogmatic,  seemingly  forgetting  the  principles  he  himself 
has  laid  down.  Though  it  would  be  folly  to  underestimate  the  tremendous 
Latin  influence,  Bode^  not  inappropriately  speaks  about  ''den  geringen 
unanzweif elbaren  Ergebnissen,  die  die  Litteraturgeschichte  von  derartigen 
Vergleichungen  bisher  gehabt  hat,  wiewohl  doch  so  viele  Litteratur- 
historiker  von  einem  krankhaften  Eifer  befallen  sind,  mit  Hiilfe  der 
beliebten,  aber  unsicheren  Methode,  aus  Ahnlichkeiten  auf  Einwirkungen 
zu  schliessen,  iiberall  neue  Entdeckungen  zu  machen." 

But  whether  borrowed  or  native,  whether  molded  or  newly  formed,  the 
extremely  large  number  of  religious  terms  in  the  poetry  shows  conclusively 
the  great  part  the  new  religion  played  in  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Christianity  with  its  solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  life  and  the 
hereafter  had  once  more  won  over  virile  Teutonic  tribes.  And  a  people 
that  could  glory  in  the  learning  of  Bede  and  Alcuin,  did  not  lack  poets  to 
set  forth  the  anxieties,  the  aspirations,  and  the  hopes  imparted  by  the  new 
religion.  In  the  remains  of  that  poetry  we  find  mirrored  the  consciousness 
of  sin  and  guilt,  the  firm  trust  in  the  powerful  Redeemer,  the  world- 
weariness  and  melancholy  yearning  for  a  future  life  with  its  pleasures  and 
blessings — ^in  short,  all  the  important  features  and  ideas  connected  with 
Christianity.  How  these  conceptions  found  expression  in  the  poetry,  and 
to  what  extent  the  terms  were  employed,  the  following  pages  will  show. 

« Ibid^  p.  367. 

**  Keufdngar,  p.  22  f . 
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CHAPTER  I 
DIVISION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RAGE 

I.    The  Non-Christians 

1.  To  the  non-Christians  belong,  together  with  heathen  nations,  also 
the  Jews.  The  most  common  designation  of  them  is  JudeaSf  the  plural 
being  in  accordance  with  the  0£.  use  of  folknames,  while  the  singular  is 
not  found.  The  term  goes  back  to  the  stem  of  Latin  Judaeus^  which  ori- 
ginally was  applied  to  a  Hebrew  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  later 
assumed  a  wider  meaning.^  Examples  of  the  OE.  term  are  comparatively 
frequent,  the  use  being  illustrated  by  such  passages  Sispone  Judeas  ongietan 
ne  meahian,  Cr.  637,  Judea  cynn,  And.  560,  mid  Judeum  geomor  wurde^ 
1408,  geond  Judeas,  El.  278,  which  latter  poem  mentions  them  a  number 
of  times.  The  term  Israel,  Israhel,  m.,  is  also  applied  to  them,  for  instance 
Ex.  198,  265,  etc.  Among  other  terms  and  designations  encountered  may 
be  noted  such  as  weras  Ebrea,  El.  287,  mid  Ebreum,  Wids.  83,  weras  EbrBsce, 
El.  559,  we  Ebreisce  a  leornedon,  397,  as  also  on  Ebrisc  sprtBC,  724. 

2.  As  to  Jewish  sects,  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  poetry,  though 
we  have  in  the  passage  peer  bisceopas  and  boceras  /  and  ealdormenn  telU 
besceton  /  mcedelhcegende,  And.  607-9,  a  reference  to  the  scribes  in  bdceras, 
a  word  of  somewhat  wide  meaning,  as  illustrated  by  Da  hcefde  Daniel  dom 
micelne,  /  bleed  in  Babilonia  mid  bocerum,  Dan.  164,  Sume  boceras  /  weorpatS 
wisfcBste,  Fates  71,  while  Durham  14  we  hear  of  He  breoma  bocera  Beda. 
In  the  passage  quoted  from  Andreas,  the  priests  or  highpriests  and  the 
elders  are  referred  to  in  bisceopas  and  ealdormenn.  UtSwita,  scribe,  learned 
in  the  Law,  we  find  El.  473,  ponne  udweoian  ceht  bisaton.  jElarend,  El.  506, 
seems  to  be  a  general  term. 

3.  In  Christian  Latin  the  non-Christians  were  designated  by  the  terms 
gentes,  gentiles,  pagani,  and  eihnici}  The  last  word  was  taken  over  by  the 
Vulgate  from  Greek  Wvixol  (e.g.  Matt.  6,  7),  while  genUs  renders  rd,  Wvri. 
The  word  pagani  does  not  appear  in  the  Vulgate,  being  used  in  a  specific 
Christian  sense  first  in  the  4th  century,  the  original  meaning  of  paganus, 
villager,  rustic,  having  shaded  into  that  of  pagan,  heathen,  as  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  towns  while  in  the  rural  districts  the  ancient 
deities  were  still  worshipped. 

'  Raumer,  p.  285  f.  For  this  chapter  compare  Raumer,  p.  285  fif.,  for  ON.  ELahle,  I, 
321  flf.,  n,  97-9. 
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4.  In  OE.  poetry  the  term  heathen  is  generally  rendered  by  hdden, 
m.,  the  form  in  OHG.  being  heidan,  and  in  ON.  heidinn.  In  all  the  Ger- 
manic languages  this  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  non-Christian,  pagan, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  term  was  first  thus  employed  by  the  Goths  and 
thence  passed  to  the  other  Germanic  tribes.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  fem.  form  haipno,  Mark  7,  26,  in  Ulfilas'  translation. 
The  term  is  generally  supposed  to  go  back  to  Gothic  haipi,  heath,  the 
derived  word  being  a  loose  rendering  of  the  Latin  paganus,  though  diffi- 
culties both  chronological  and  etymological  remain.' 

5.  As  in  prose,  the  term  hdVen  is  comparatively  frequent  in  OE.  poetry, 
being  used  both  as  an  adjective  and  a  substantive,  as  will  appear  from  the 
examples  quoted.  The  word  is  variously  employed.  Thus  in  contrast  to 
the  Christians,  as  in  hapenra  hyht^  Beow.  179,  where  the  evidently  heathen 
Danes  seek  help  against  the  terrible  Grendel  by  sacrificing  and  praying  to 
their  idols.  The  Danes  were  sometimes  designated  simply  as  heathen, 
illustrated  for  instance  by  feaUan  sceolon  /  hapene  at  hilde,  Maldon  55, 
hadene  scealcas,  181,  also  in  Denum  wceron  /  (etot,  under  Nor'dmannum  nede 
gebceded  /  on  hcspenum  hafieclammum  /  lange  prage,  Chr.  II,  10,  the  now 
Christian  Anglo-Saxons  feeling  the  heavy  hand  of  the  heathen  Norse. 
The  Huns  are  called  heathen  in  El.  126,  hcedene  grungon^  /  feoUonfrtdele(ise, 
which  is  the  regular  designation  of  the  Mermedonians  in  Andreas,  as 
1124,  1144,  etc.,  etc.  Maximianus  is  called  hapen  kUdfruma,  Jul.  7; 
hadne  wtsron  begen,  /  synnum  seoce,  64,  is  said  of  Helisius  and  Juliana's 
father,  the  former  also  being  thus  designated  533,  etc.  The  contrast 
between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  is  brought  out  in  passages  such  as 
Gn.  Ex.  132,  husl  (is  fitting)  halgum  men,  heepnum  synne,  also  Sat.  268, 
where  Satan  takes  charge  of  the  unregenerated,  ah  ic  be  hondum  mot  ha- 
penne  scealc  /  gripan  to  grunde,  godes  andsacan,  as  also  Cr.  705,  pa  seo  circe 
her  I  aJyUendra  eahtnysse  bad  /  under  hapenra  hyrda  gewealdum,  pertaining 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Christian  Church. 

6.  Sometimes  the  author  takes  the  Jewish  point  of  view  and  styles  the 
opponents  of  the  chosen  people  heathen.  Thus  in  passages  of  Judith,  as 
98,  179,  referring  to  Holof ernes,  to  whom  the  epithet  pone  ha'Senan  hund 
is  applied  110.  The  Israelites  have  to  endure  hadenra  hosp  (of  the  Assyr- 
ians) in  216.  The  term  is  further  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  Dan.  203, 
434,  540,  etc.,  to  the  Babylonians  307,  330,  etc.,  hadnepeode  181,  while  the 
term  hadne  leode  is  used  for  them  Az.  162.  In  Gen.  2416  we  have  hadnum 
folce,  and  2483  hadne  heremacgas  applied  to  the  people  of  Sodom.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  the  term  depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstances  and 
the  particular  viewpoint  of  the  author,  for  in  El.  1075  reference  is  made  to 
the  Jews,  on  pa  ahangen  was  haZenum  folmum  /  gasta  geocend,  as  also  Sat. 

'  See  aitide  heathen  in  NED,   Compare  also  MacG.,  p.  14. 
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540,  pec  gelegdon  on  laVne  bend  /  hapene  mid  hondum,  who  axe  thus  branded 
as  heathen. 

7.  Hdtden  may  be  applied  in  various  ways,  serving  to  designate  the 
hoarded  gold  in  Beow.  2216,  gefeng  /  ha'dnum  horde,  and  2276,  pcsr  he 
haHen  gold  /  warad  wintrum  /rod,  and  also  referring  to  Grendel  in  986, 
hapenes  handspora,  and  852,  in  fenfreodo  feorh  alegde,  /  hadene  sawle. 
In  Jul.  536  even  the  devil  is  called  by  that  name,  (Heo  pat  deofol  Uah) 
halig  hcspenne,  an  appellation  not  as  strange  as  it  may  seem  when  we  com- 
pare such  a  passage  as  Jud.  61,  GewcU  da  se  deofulcunda  (Holof ernes),  Dan. 
750,  ge  deoflUy  (Babylonians),  And.  43,  sippan  deofles  pegnas  /  geascodon 
csdelinges  sid  (Mermedonians).  The  line  was  evidently  not  always  sharply 
drawn,  room  being  left  for  metaphorical  application. 

S.  A  number  of  compounds  occur,  of  which  hctVendoniy  the  state  of 
being  a  heathen,  properly  belongs  here.  There  is  only  one  occurrence  of 
the  term  in  poetry,  Dan.  221,  and  here  it  is  contrasted  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  the  state  of  belonging  to  the  chosen  people.  Hddencyninga 
occurs  Dan.  54,  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  vassals,  while  the 
people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  called  hdfSencynn  Gen.  2546.  Words 
like  hctHengield  and  hddenweoh  as  well  as  similar  terms  will  be  treated  in 
chapter  VIII,  325. 

9.  Another  term  denoting  heathen  is  the  plural  of  peod,  f.,  people, 
which  we  find  in  the  Psalms,  We  note,  geondpeode  (in  gentibus),  LVI,  11, 
peoda  him  ondradaH  pinne  egesan  {Turbabuntur  gentes),  LXIV,  8,  py  Ices 
cefre  cwedan  odre  peoda,  hcedene  herigeas  (Ne  forte  dicant  in  gentibus), 
LXXVIII,  10,  ealle  peode  (patriae  gentium),  XCV,  7,  Beod  deofolgyld 
dysigra  peoda  gold  and  seolfur  (Simulacra  gentium  argentum  et  aurum), 
CXXXIV,  15. 

n.  The  Chkistians 

10.  The  other  part  of  the  human  race  is  composed  of  the  Christians, 
the  adherents  of  Christ.  In  Acts  11,  26  we  read  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  first  called  xp^^iavoi  in  Antioch.  This  was  taken  over  by  Latin  as 
christiani.  The  OE.  term  is  cristen,  derived  from  Crist;  in  OHG.  appear 
christan,  christdni,  and  christano,  while  in  ON.  we  find  kristenn,  probably 
influenced  by  the  OE.,  or  the  Middle  High  German  form  kristen.  In  the 
scanty  Gothic  literature  the  word  does  not  occur,  though  we  have  there 
the  name  Xristus. 

11.  While  in  OE.  prose  the  term  is  of  frequent  occurrence,*  both  as  an 
adjective  and  as  a  substantive,  only  nine  examples  have  been  encountered 

<  MacG.,  p.  20. 
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by  me  in  the  poetry.  The  use  of  the  adjective  we  find  in  For'Son  hine  on 
cyrcean  cristenes  folces  /  hean  akebbad  (in  ecclesia  plebis),  Ps.  CVI,  31, 
cristenum  folce,  £1.  988,  pas  laUeowes  latum  hyrdon,  /  crisUnum  peawum^ 
1210,  cwealde  Cristne  men,  Jul.  5,  ealle,  pa  de  cunnon  cristene  peawas,  Dox. 
28,  cHstene  bee,  37.  Of  the  substantive  use  only  three  examples  occur, 
CrisUnra  weox/  word  and  wisdom.  And.  1677,  p<ar  hie  (the  Jews)  hit  for 
worulde  wendan  meahion,  /  Cristenra  gefean,  £1.  979,  and  Be  dam  frignan 
ongan  /  Cristenra  cwen  (£lene),  1068. 

12.  As  in  prose,  terms  like  geleafful,  so'dfast,  etc.,  occur  as  designations 
of  Christians^  but  these  will  be  treated  later.  No  compound  of  cristen  is 
found  in  the  poetry. 

13.  From  cristen  is  derived  the  verb  cristnian,  which  in  prose  renders 
the  Latin  catechizare,  signifying  primarily  the  prima  signatio  of  the  cate- 
chumens as  distinguished  from  baptism  proper.^  The  term  in  question 
occurs  only  once  in  the  poetry,  and  there  may  have  the  meaning  to  make 
a  Christian  or  to  baptize,  (wceter)  cristnaH  and  clcensad  cwicra  manigo, 
Sal.  395. 

14.  All  believers  are  gathered  into  the  Church,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Christians,  for  which  0£.  prose  and  poetry  alike  use  cirice,  circe,  cyrce,  f ., 
a  term  also  applied  to  the  church  building,  which  was  probably  the  original 
meaning.  The  word  also  occurs  in  other  Germanic  languages,  as  chirihha 
and  variants  in  OHG.,  kirika,  kerika,  in  OS.,  the  ON.  form  being  kirkia, 
kyrkja,  very  probably  going  back  to  OE.,  all  from  the  common  Westgerm. 
stem  *kirika, 

15.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  Westgerm.  term  goes  back  to 
the  Greek  wpicucbv  or  xvptoxd,  (belonging  to  the  Lord),  which  from  the  3rd 
century  at  least  came  to  be  used  as  a  name  for  the  Christian  house  of 
worship,  Constantine  afterwards  calling  several  churches  built  by  him 
icvpioxd.  Walafrid  Strabo  (d.  849)  first  discussed  the  question  involved,^ 
and  having  given  the  Greek  derivation,  asked:  qua  occasione  ad  nos  vestigia 
haec  grecitatis  advenerint?  He  pointed  to  the  Germanic  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  particularly  referred  to  the  Goths  in  the 
Greek  provinces.  But  in  the  extant  Gothic  literature  we  have  no  word 
derived  from  the  Greek  kvpiokSv  or  icvpiaK&,  the  Gothic  rendering  of  the  New 
Testament  kKKkriaLa  being  aikklesjd;  however,  as  it  does  not  designate  the 
place  of  public  worship,  but  the  Christian  society  or  assembly,  a  Gothic 
representative  of  Gr.  KvpioKbv  or  icuptaicd  may  be  assumed.  Other  avenues 
of  entrance  have  been  suggested,  as  for  instance  the  early  penetration  of 

*/^u;.,  p.  21,  note2. 

*Libelhis  de  exordiis  et  incrementis  quarundam  in  observatumibus  ecdesiasHcis  rerum; 
Kluge,  GaUscke  Leknwarte,  p.  126. 
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Christianity  from  the  Rhone  valley  into  that  of  the  upper  Rhine,  but,  as 
the  NED.  points  out,^  "it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  there  should 
have  been  a  single  kirika  in  Germany  itself;  from  313  onward,  Christian 
churches  with  their  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  were  well  known  objects 
of  pillage  to  the  German  invaders  of  the  Empire:  if  the  first  with  which 
these  made  acquaintance,  wherever  situated,  were  called  ia;p4axA,  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  familiarity  with  the  word.  The 
Angles  and  Saxons  had  seen  and  sacked  Roman  and  British  churches  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  for  centuries  before  they  had  them  of  their  own,  and,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  had  known  and  spoken  of  them  as  cirican 
during  the  whole  of  that  period."  For  "long  before  they  became  Chris- 
tians, the  Germans  were  naturally  acquainted  with,  and  had  names  for, 
all  the  striking  phenomena  of  Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  Roman  provinces 
and  the  missions  outside. " 

16.  However,  while  the  term  kirika  originally  was  applied  to  the  build- 
ing, it  came  to  be  used  for  the  Latin  ecclesia  in  all  its  senses.  The  L.  term 
goes  back  to  the  Gr.  kicXi7(ria,  meaning  etymologically  the  body  of  the 
hcKkrjToi,  a  name  given  by  Solon  to  the  public  formal  assembly  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  later  used  for  similar  gatherings  of  other  Greek  cities. 

"By  the  LXX  it  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Sip*  ^^^  *  congrega- 
tion' or  assembly  of  Israel  met  before  the  Lord,  or  conceived  in  their 
relation  to  him.  In  the  N.T.  the  word  has  a  twofold  sense:  a.  (after  the 
LXX.)  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful,  the  Christian  Society, 
conceived  of  as  one  organism,  the  body  of  Christ;  b.  (after  classical  Gr.)  a 
particular  local  assembly  of  Christ's  enfranchised  met  for  solemn  pur- 
poses."^ Other  meanings  were  gradually  added:  the  word  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  meeting  house  as  well  as  to  the  outward  organization  of  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful,  used  in  various  shades  of  meaning.  Among 
the  Teutonic  peoples  kirika  was  employed  as  the  naturalized  equivalent 
of  L.  ecclesia. 

17.  As  stated  before,  cirice  appears  in  the  sense  of  both  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  meeting  place,  the  latter  meaning  to  be  discussed  in  chapter 
IV.  In  the  sense  of  body  of  the  faithful  we  have,  Ofer  middangeard  mona 
lixed,  /  gastlic  tungol,  swa  seo  godes  circe  /  purk  gesomninga  sodes  and 
riktes  /  beorkle  bliced,  Cr.  699,  and  similarly,  pa  seo  circe  ker  /  (Bfyllendra 
eaJUnysse  bad,  703.  The  idea  of  the  congregation  is  the  only  one  used  in  the 
Psalms.  We  note,  on  ciricean  Crist  dritUen  god  bealde  bletsige  beam  Israela 
{In  ecclesiis  benedicite  Deo  Domino,  defontibus  Israel),  LXVII,  24, ^a  kalgan 
eac  kergead  on  cyriceanpine  sodfcestnesse  {in  ecclesia  sanctorum),  LXXXVIII, 

'  Our  discussion  is  mainly  based  on  the  able  article  church  In  that  woik. 
•NED. 
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4.  Similarly  we  have,  wese  his  herenes  on  hdligra  cltBtire  cyricean,  cyded 
geneahhel  CXLIX,  1,  where  the  Vulgate  has  laus  ejus  in  ecclesia  sanctorum. 
The  idea  of  congregation  is  furthermore  clear  in  Fordon  hine  on  cyrcean 
cristenes  folces  hean  akebbad  (El  exdUeni  eum  in  ecclesia  plebis),  CVI,  31. 

18.  Of  compounds  with  church  only  two  occur  in  the  poetry,  circnyt, 
the  sole  example  being  found  in  Gifts  91,  Sum  craft  kafad  cyrcnytta  fela,  / 
mmg  on  lofsongum  lifes  waldend  /  hlude  hergan,  hafad  healice  /  beorhte 
skfne,  and  ciricsocn,  church-going,  found  once.  Exhortation  47,  mid  cyric- 
socnum  cealdum  wederum, 

19.  Other  designations  for  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  such  as 
gesomnung,  geladung,  geferraden,  gegaderung,  and  cristenddm,  more  or  less 
frequent  in  prose,'  are  either  not  met  with  in  the  poetry,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  gesomnung,  do  not  have  a  specific  religious  meaning. 

•  MacG.,  p.  27  flf. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  DEPARTED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

I.    The  Virgin  Mary 

20.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  her  cult  occupied  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  the  references  to  her  in  both  prose^  and 
poetry^  are  numerous.  The  simplest  designation  of  her  is  Virgin,  the  idea 
being  expressed  by  different  words;  other  appellations  showing  the  rank 
and  qualities  attributed  to  her  are  also  found.  Very  frequently  the  term 
fdtmne,  virgin,  is  met  with,  so  for  instance  Cr.  35,  123,  175,  195,  418,  720, 
Ap.  29,  Creed  19,  etc.  Among  other  designations  we  note  mdg,  mag'Sy 
meowle,  weolme,  frowe,  drui,  all  of  which  are  poetic.  We  find  that  the 
highest  regard  is  paid  to  her,  and  the  invocation  of  her  aid,  which  before 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  had  been  resorted  to  only  hesitatingly  and 
occasionally,^  is  very  common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  We  note, 
fuUumes  bidde  friclo  uirginem  almam,  Invocation  21,  and  Gepinga  us  nu 
prisium  wordum^  /  pmt  he  us  ne  Iceie  leng  owihte  /  in  piss e  dea'ddene  gedwolan 
hyratiy  /  ac  pcet  he  usic  geferge  infmder  rice^  /  pert  we  sorglease  sippan  motan  / 
wunigan  in  wuldre  mid  weoroda  godi  Cr.  342-7.  Thus  the  mother  of 
Christ  was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  upon  her  son,  and  her  inter- 
cession was  thought  to  be  especially  effective.  His  high  regard  for  her  is 
brought  out  Rood  B,  92-4,  his  modor  eac  Marian  sylfe  /  almihtig  god  for 
ealle  menn  /  geweordode  ofer  eall  wifa  cynn, 

21.  Absolute  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  originally  quite  unknown 
to  Catholicism,  and  Augustine's  repeated  assertion  that  she  was  born  in 
original  sin  {De  ger,  ad,  lit,  V,  18)  notwithstanding,*  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
often  asserted,  though  one  as  late  as  Anselm  {Cur  Deus  Homo,  II,  16)  says 
that  the  Virgin  herself  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  born  with  original 
sin.  Perpetual  virginity,  not  taught  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
first  appearing  in  a  book  placed  upon  the  papal  index  librorum  prohibitorum 
as  heretical,  is  also  a  number  of  times  alluded  to  and  openly  claimed  in 
OE.  poetry.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate,  ides  unmcene,  Creed 
14,  mecgd  manes  leas,  Cr.  36,  and  no  gehrosnad  weard  /  mcegdhad  se  micla, 
85-6,  hu  ic  fcBmnanhady  /  mund  minne  geheold  and  eac  modor  gewear'd  / 
mare  meotudes  suna,  92-4,  saga  ecne  pone  /  mccrum  meotodes  sunu,  patic  his 

*  Compare  MacG.,  p.  33  ff. 

*  For  OHG.  see  Raumcr,  p.  292  £.,  for  ON.  Kahlc,  I.  325,  H,  99  ff. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
*Ibid 
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modar  geweard,  /fatnne  for'8  se  peak,  209-11,  womma  lease,  188,  pat  pu 
Pinne  mmglShad  meoiude  brofUes,  /  sealdes  butan  synnum,  289-90,  and  pe^ 
Mafia,  forZ  /  efne  unwemme  a  gehealdan,  299-300,  unmcde  (Ekes  pinges, 
333,  mteged  unmale,  721,  peak  wees  hyre  mmgdenhad  /  ceghwrns  onwalg, 
1420-1,  etc. 

22.  A  few  times  the  Virgin  Mary  is  spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Christ. 
We  note,  Marie,  tnodur  Cristes,  Charm  VIII,  17,  cyninges  modor.  Men.  21, 
drihines  modor,  169. 

23.  Not  infrequently  figures  are  used  to  designate  the  Holy  Virgin. 
Hordfate  haigan  gceste,  Maxims  18,  only  once,  the  word  being  poetic,  r^u  ic 
his  (Christ's)  tempel  earn  {gef rented),  Cr.  206,  par  gesiapelad  was  /  apelic 
ingong,  307-8,  duru  ormate,  309,  swa  fastlice  forescyttdsas,  312,  'das  ceasier- 
hlides  clustor,  314,  Zas  gyldnan  gaiu,  318,  pa  fastan  locu,  321,  pu  eart  pat 
weaildor,  328.  In  280-1  we  find  patpu  bryd  sie  /  pas  selestan  swegles  bryttan, 
and  292  bryd  beaga  hroden. 

24.  A  few  attributes  of  the  Virgin  may  be  noted  here.  Sancta  Maria, 
Cr.  88,  '5a  so'dan  sancta^  Marian,  Charm  I,  29,  sanctan^  Marian,  Creed  13, 
seo  claneste  cwen  ofer  eorpan,  Cr.  276,  meowle  seo  clane.  Doom  293,  clane 
and  gecorene,  Cr.  331,  Ealapu  mare,  275,  marre  meowlan,  446.  Numerous 
others  occur,  as  also  some  designations  that  show  the  greatest  respect  and 
veneration.  We  quote,  ealrafemnena  wyn,  Prayer  III,  26,  wifa  wynn,  Cr. 
71,  wifa  wuldor,  Men.  149,  pur h  pa  apelan  cwenn,  Cr.  1199,  Cwena  selost, 
Men.  168,  sio  eadge  mag,  Cr.  87,  madena  selast,  Doom  294,  maged  mod- 
hwatu,  Maxims  16,  magda  weolman,  Cr.  445,  fagerust  magSa,  Men.  148, 
gebletsodost  ealra,  Doom  296,  famne  freolicast,  Cr.  72,  anlicu  godes  drut, 
Doom  291,  seo  fr owe,  292.  We  add  here  the  passage  from  Doom,  291-4,  in 
order  to  show  the  rendering  of  the  Latin  line:  anlicu  godes  drut,  /  seo 
frowe,  pe  us  frean  acende,  /  metod  on  moldan,  meowle  seo  clane:  /  pat  is 
,M aria,, •  madena  selast  {alma  Dei  Genitrix,  pia  virgo  Maria,  148).  The 
Virgin  is  further  called  hlafdige  halgum  meahtum  /  wuldorweorudes  and 
worldcundra  /  hada  under  keofonum  and  helwara!  Cr.  284-6.  This  list, 
which  could  be  extended,^  contains  a  large  number  of  poetical  terms,  some 
of  them  occurring  only  once,  as  seen  from  the  list  of  poetical  words  at 
the  end. 

II.    Patriarchs 

25.  The  Latin  patriarcha  as  a  designation  of  the  venerable  Old  Testa- 
ment characters  is  rendered  in  OE.  poetry  by  heahjader,  OHG.  hohfater,^ 

'  MS.  sea  marian, 

•  MS.  Scd, 

'  Compare  kennings  of  Virgin  Mary  in  Jansen,  Synonymik,  p.  18  f. 

*  For  ON.  see  Kahle,  I,  326.    For  OE.  prose  MacG.,  pp.  38-9  may  be  compared. 
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Only  a  few  examples  occur,  which  we  give  in  full.  The  disciples  of  Andrew 
report  about  their  vision  during  the  journey  to  Mermedonia,  heakfaderas 
halige  oncneowon  /  and  martyra  mcegen  unlytel,  And.  875.  Further  examples 
are,  p(er  martiras  meotode  cwemaH  /  and  herigaH  hehfader  halgum  siefnum  / 
cyning  in  cestrCy  Sat.  656,  betwyx  heahfcBderas  and  halige  wiiegan  {vaUdicis 
juncios  patriarchis  atque  propheHs,  144),  Doom  284,  keahfcedra  fela  swylce 
eac  hcdepa  gemot,  Har.  47,  keahfcedera  sum  (Abraham),  Ex.  357,  (peer) 
heahfcedera  hra  beheled  W(eron,  And.  791,  while  keahfcedra  nan,  Jul.  514,  is 
able  to  gain  power  over  the  devil,  the  accomplishment  of  the  saintly 
Juliana  being  magnified  by  the  spirit  of  darkness.  As  will  be  gathered 
from  these  examples,  the  patriarchs  are  generally  mentioned  with  the 
prophets,  the  connection  between  them  being  close.  In  And.  801  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  even  spoken  of  as  3a  witigan  pry. 

26.  Once  heahfeeder  is  applied  to  God  the  Father,  namely  in  Rood  B, 
134,  lifiap  nu  on  heofenum  mid  heahfcedere,  a  use  also  appearing  in  prose 
and  being  equivalent  to  the  Latin  paler  excelsus. 

III.    Prophets 

27.  The  term  for  prophet  in  OE.  poetry"  is  wUega,  wUga,  from  the 
Germanic  stem  *wUags,  wise  one;  OHG.  has  wizago.^^  In  accordance 
with  this  fundamental  meaning  the  word  is  probably  used  in  a  purely 
secular  sense  Dan.  4l,  /<?  pas  witgan  j or  on,  I  Caldea  cyn  to  ceasire  forV. 
In  Ph.  30,  swa  us  gefreogum  gleawe  /  wiigan  purh  wisdom  on  gewritum 
cypad,  the  idea  of  wise  is  also  very  prominent.  Judas  or  C)n-iacus  is  called 
witgan  sunu  El.  592,  and  in  the  same  poem,  where  the  nails  of  the  cross 
are  mentioned,  we  hear  Be  dam  se  wUga  sang,  /  snoUor  searupancum,  1188. 

28.  In  the  sense  of  prophet  the  term  wUega  occurs  not  infrequently, 
especially  in  Elene,  Christ,  and  other  poems.  A  few  examples  will  suffice 
here,  purg  witgena  wordgeryno,  El.  289,  ge  witgena  /  tare  onfengon,  334,  and 
hu  on  worulde  cer  witgan  sungon,  /  gasthalige  guman  be  godes  bearne,  561. 
In  El.  351  Isaiah  is  called  witga,  and  in  Cr.  306  wisfast  witga,  Witgan 
wisfceste  wordum  scegdon,  /  cyHdon  Cristes  gebyrd,  we  hear  Cr.  64-5,  while 
1193-4  they  are  spoken  of  as  witgan  drihtnes  /  halge  higegleawe,  Halige 
witigan  raise  Christ  on  his  throne.  Sat.  460.  Of  further  occurrences  of  the 
term  we  note  witgan  larum,  Ex.  390,  od  pat  witga  cwom,  /  Daniel  to  dome, 
Dan.  149,  ne  on  mine  witigan  werg'Se  settan  (in  prophetis  meis  nolite  malig- 
nari),  Ps.  CIV,  13. 

29.  However,  the  term  wUga  is  also  a  designation  for  heathen  prophets 
or  magi.    Thus  in  Dan.  135,  andswarode  /  wulfheort  cyning  (Nebuchad- 


'  For  the  prose  compare  MacG.,  pp.  36-8. 

^«  Compare  for  OHG.  Raimier,  p.  322  f.,  ON.  Eahle,  I,  325-6. 
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nezzar)  wiigum  sinum,  and  perhaps  also  in  647,  Ne  lengde  pa  leoda  aider  / 
witegena  wordcwide. 

30.  la.  the  original  sense  of  propkeia  as  proclaimer,  utterer,  we  have 
the  poetic  boda  in  Moods  4,  wordhord  onwreah  witgan  latum  /  beorn  boca 
gleaw,  bodan  arcwide.  More  often  the  compound  spel{l)boda  is  used, 
originally  meaning  messenger,  proclaimer  of  a  message.  The  secular  use 
of  the  term  is  illustrated  Ps.  CV,  10,  where  it  is  said  about  the  Egyptian 
disaster  in  the  Red  Sea,  pat  pttra  ajrt  ne  com  an  spellboda.  In  a  religious 
sense  the  word  is  applied  to  Daniel,  godes  spelboda,  Dan.  536  and  743.  In 
the  PkeniXy  where  Job  appears  in  the  rdle  of  prophet,  godes  spelboda,  line 
571,  serves  as  a  designation  for  him,  the  reader  having  been  exhorted  548-9, 
gehyrad  wUedom  /  Jobes  gieddingal  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
apostles  Gu.  11,  swa  peel  gear  a  iu  godes  spelbodan  /  wordum  scegdon  and 
pufh  wiUdom  /  eal  anemdon,  swa  kit  nu  gonged, 

31.  Further  uses  of  the  word  are  found  in  Daniel ,  where  in  lines  230 
and  465  the  three  youths  in  the  fiery  furnace  are  called  godes  spelbodan. 
Cr.  336,  in  referring  to  the  Annunciation,  speaks  of  godes  spelboda  Gabriel; 
Gen.  2494  the  angels  bringing  Lot  the  fateful  news  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah's  disaster  are  called  (Jrome)  godes  spellbodan^  and  Cr.  449  those  announc- 
ing Christ's  birth  to  the  shepherds  bodan.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  passages, 
the  use  of  the  term  is  often,  though  not  always,  explained  by  the  function 
assumed  in  a  particular  case.  WdtSbora,  otherwise  orator,  speaker,  is 
applied  to  Isaiah  Cr.  302. 

32.  Prophesy,  prophesying,  is  expressed  by  wUeddm,  witigddm,  a  term 
occurring  five  times  in  the  poetry.  Ph.  548,  gekyrad  witedom  /  Jobes 
gieddinga,  and  Gu.  12,  purk  witedom  /  eal  anemdon,  have  already  been 
quoted  in  connection  with  wUega.  The  other  examples  are.  Was  se  wite- 
dom /  purk  fyrnwitan  beforan  sungen,  /  eall  after  orde,  swa  kit  eft  gelamp  / 
Zinga  gekwylcesy  £1. 1152,  sceolde  witedom  /  in  kim  sylfum  beon  sode  gefylled, 
Cr.  212,  and  Ne  meakte  pa  seo  manigeo  on  pam  me'delstede  /  purk  witigdom 
wikte  apencean,  Dan.  146.  In  the  sense  of  to  prophesy  the  verb  witgian 
occurs  only  once,  namely  Dan.  546,  and  (Daniel)  kim  witgode  wyrda 
gepingu.  Once  we  find  arcwide,  m.,  Moods  4,  wordkord  onwreak  witgan 
larum  /  beorn  boca  gleaw,  bodan  arcwide,  which  may  have  the  sense  of 
prophesy. 

33.  The  magi  of  the  Chaldeans,  otheryrise  also  designated  simply 
prophets,  are  called  diofulwitgan  Dan.  128,  the  term  being  found  only  once 
in  0£.  literature. 

IV.    Apostles 

34.  The  first  adherents  of  Christ  are  called  in  the  New  Testament 
fiaBriral  in  contradistinction  to  the  master  as  StjB&aKoKos,  and  in  reference 
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to  their  being  sent  to  preach,  kirbarokoi.  The  Vulgate  renders  ^aBriToi 
by  disci pulif  and  takes  over  the  term  inrdaTokoL  as  apostoH.  A  postal  as 
the  designation  of  disciples  is  found  only  twice  in  OE.  poetry,^^  namely 
Men.  122,  where  Peter  and  Paul  are  spoken  of  as  pa  apostolas,  /  peoden 
holde  prowedon  on  Rome,  and  Sat.  571,  pat  he  pees  ymb  ane  niht  twelf  aposto- 
las  I  mid  his  gastes  gife,  gingran  geswidde.  A  direct  translation  of  the  term 
apostolus,  which  in  OHG.  besides  the  rare  postul  is  generally  rendered  by 
botOy^^  does  not  occur  in  OE.  poetry,  though  once  the  compound  spelboda  is 
found,  Gu.  11.  swa  pat  geara  iu  godes  spelbodan  /  wordum  scegdon.  But 
references  to  the  Twelve  are  by  no  means  absent.  We  note,  twelfe  under 
tunglum  tireadige  haled.  And.  2,  pa  du  us  twelfe  trymman  angunne,  1419, 
Twelfe  war  on  /  dadum  domfaste,  dryhtne  gecorene,  Ap.  4-5,  Dys  da  adelingas 
ende  gesealdon,  /  XII.  tilmodige,  86,  and  com  ic  para  twelfa  sum,  pe  he 
getreoweste  /  under  monnes  hiw  mode  gelufade,  Gu.  681. 

35.  Only  one  compound  of  apostol  appears,  the  poetic  apostolhdd, 
denoting  the  rank  or  position  of  an  apostle,  occurring  only  twice,  (Andrew) 
gesette  /  wisfastne  wer,  .  .  /  in  pare  beorhian  byrig  bisceop  pam  leodum  / 
and  gehalgode  fore  pam  herema gene  /  pur h  apostolhad,  Platan  nemned, 
And.  1651,  and  (At  Rome  died)  Fetrus  and  Paulus:  is  se  apostolhad/ 
wide  geweorZod  ofer  werpeoda,  Ap.  14. 

36.  However,  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  appear  frequently 
in  OE.  poetry,  though  not  often  under  the  name  of  apostles.  Thus  we  find 
(Brendraca  in  Doom  286,  Par  Pa  arendracan  synd  almihtiges  godes  {inter 
apostolical  .  .  .  arces,  145),  and  folgere,  once.  Creed  35,  and  he  .XL. 
daga  folgeras  sine  /  runum  arette.  The  term  geongra,  comparative  of 
geong,  in  the  sense  of  servant  or  disciple,  occurs  not  infrequently.  The 
simple  meaning  servants  is  applied  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Gen.  450,  where 
they  are  called  drihtnes  geongran,  and  in  458,  515;  in  other  places  the  term 
is  similarly  used.  Referring  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we  find  for  instance 
gingran  sinum,  Sat.  522,  gingran,  526,  530,  531,  and  572  in  the  passage 
quoted  about  the  twelve  apostles.  In  And.  1330,  dat  hie  de  hnagen  / 
gingran  at  gude,  reference  is  made  to  Andrew,  though  the  term  even  in  its 
religious  or  Christian  meaning  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Twelve, 
for  gifigran  sine,  And.  427,  similarly  847  and  894,  is  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Andrew. 

37.  Other  appellations  are  also  used  for  Ihe  followers  of  Christ  in 
accordance  with  the  view  taken  in  a  particular  case.  While  thus  in  swa 
dyde  lareow  pin:  /  cyneprym  ahof,  pam  was  Crist  nama,  And.  1321-2, 
Idreow  as  Andrew's  teacher  would  be  the  didaaKahos  Kar'  k^oxn^,  Andrew  is 

"  For  the  prose  compare  MacG.,  p.  39  S. 

"  See  Raumer,  pp.  364-6.  A  discussion  of  the  terms  used  in  ON.  will  be  found  in  Kahle, 
I,  p.  327,  and  II,  106-7. 
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called  leofne  lareow  1707,  and  ]B.mesfrod  and fastrad folca  lareow  Men.  135. 
Not  seldom  Christ  is  represented  as  a  king  and  his  followers  as  his  pegnas, 
retainers.  This  is  an  especially  favored  term,  conspicuously  in  Andreas, 
but  also  in  other  poems.  We  note  as  designation  of  the  Twelve,  peodnes 
pegnas,  And.  3;  his  magupegne,  94,  applied  to  Matthew;  his  magopegne, 
1207,  referring  to  Andrew,  384,  Gif  du  pegn  sie  prymsittendes  /  wuldor- 
cyninges,  417,  pegen  gepungen  prymsittendes,  528,  also  mentioning  him  as 
retainer.  But  the  term  is  also  employed  for  Andrew  and  his  followers, 
323,  344,  while  pegnas  wlitige,  363,  is  used  of  Andrew's  followers.  The 
disciples  at  Christ's  ascension  are  called  pegnas  gecorene  Cr.  497,  and  541 
we  find,  Bidon  ealle  peer  /  pegnas  prymfulle  peodnes  gehaia  /  in  pcRte  torhtan 
byrig  (Jerusalem).  Simon  in  Samaria  accuses  ^a  gecorenan  CrisUs  pegnas 
opposing  him  as  magicians,  Jul.  299,  and  Nero  commands  that  Cristes 
pegnas  /  Petrus  and  Paulus  be  killed,  303.  Thus  Gu.  665  Bartholomew  is 
designated  dyre  dryhtnes  pegn,  calling  himself  meotudes  pegn  680. 

38.  Other  terms  might  be  added  in  order  to  show  the  attitude  of  mind 
with  which  the  authors  of  different  poems  view  the  followers  of  the  man 
of  meekness  and  peace.  We  note  only  dretimcecgas,  And.  664,  applied  to 
the  Twelve,  Sretta  used  of  Andrew  in  eadig  or  eta,  463,  anr(Bd  oretia,  983, 
etc.,  halig  cempa,  461,  Cristes  cempa,  991.  Similar  terms  are  also  applied 
to  Saint  Guthlac,  who  as  a  true  warrior  defends  himself  against  the  hosts 
of  evil  spirits. 

39.  In  relation  to  each  other  the  apostles  are  conceived  as  brothers. 
Thus  And.  183  Andrew  is  told  about  Matthew  as  pinne  sigehro'dor,  and 
again  940,  peer  pin  brodor  is.  We  have  further,  Syb  wees  gemcene  /  bam  pam 
gebro'drum.  And.  1014,  wuldres  pegnas,  /  begen  pa  gebrodor,  1027,  and  pa 
gebroZru,  Petrus  and  Paulus,  Charm  VIII,  18.  In  Gu.  686  Bartholomew, 
coming  to  the  help  of  the  saint,  says,  Is  p<Bt  min  bropor,  where  the  term  has 
a  more  general  significance. 

V.     Martyrs 

40.  The  Latin  martyr  (from  late  Greek  yiLprvp)  as  the  designation  for 
one  who  suffers  persecution  on  account  of  his  belief,  is  expressed  in  OE. 
literature  by  two  terms,  the  learned  martyre,  marytr,  martir,  and  the  native 
prdwere,  from  prowian,  to  suffer".  Only  four  times  the  learned  term  is 
employed.  Once  it  refers  to  Saint  Guthlac,  who  yaliantly  puts  up  a  good 
and  successful  battle  against  the  evil  spirits,  wees  se  martyre  from  mon- 
cynnes  /  synnum  asundrad,  Gu.  485.  A  reference  to  departed  martyrs  we 
find  Sat.  655,  pcsr  martiras  meotode  cwemad  /  and  herigaZ  hehfader  halgum 
stefnum  /  cyning  in  cestre.    The  passage  And.  876  is  similar.  We  peer  heah- 

*•  For  the  prose  compare  MacG.,  p.  52  ff.  The  OHG.  terms  are  discussed  by  Raumer, 
pp.  293-4,  the  ON.  by  Kahle,  I,  327-8,  II,  107-8. 
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jaderas  halige  oncneowon  /  and  martyra  mtBgen  unlyUl.  A  memorial  in 
honor  of  all  the  martyrs  was  celebrated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  enumeration  of  the  halige  dagas,  Men.  69, 
Sculan  we  hwceHere  gyt  /  martira  gemynd  ma  areccan}^ 

41.  The  native  term  prdwere  is  used  only  twice  in  poetry,  both  occur- 
rences being  in  GutUac.  In  line  132,  Oft  purh  reorde  ahead,  /  pam  pe 
prowera  peawas  lufedon,  /  godes  cerendu,  it  is  rather  general,  while  the  pas- 
sage Frame  wurdun  mange  /  godes  prowera,  153,  refers  to  those  still  under- 
going suffering. 

42.  The  Latin  martyrium,  the  witness  or  death  of  a  martyr,  is  expressed 
by  martyrddm,  martyrkdd,  and  prdivung,  the  latter  term  being  employed 
for  the  suffering  of  holy  men  as  well  as  for  the  passio  of  Christ.  In  Men. 
126  martyr ddm  is  used  of  the  supposed  joint  suffering  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
pa  apostolas,  /  peoden  holde  prowedon  on  Rome  /  ofer  midne  sumor  miccle 
gewisse  /  furVor  fif  nihtum  folcbealo  prealic,  /  marne  martyrdom,  while  the 
death  of  Laurentius  is  mentioned  145,  pcenne  ford  gewat  /  ymh  preo  niht 
pas  peodne  getrywe  /  purh  martyrdom,  mtsre  diacon.  In  a  somewhat  peculiar 
sense  the  term  is  employed  Prayer  IV,  80,  Code  ic  habbe  /  abolgen,  brego 
moncynnes:  forpon  ic  Pus  bittre  wearH  /  gewitnad  fore  pisse  worulde,  swa  min 
giewyrhto  wceron  /  micle  fore  monnum,  pmt  ic  martirdom  /  deopne  adreoge. 
As  has  beeif  pointed  out  by  Wuelker,"  the  term  martirddm  would  suggest 
that  the  exiled  author  considers  himself  innocent  as  to  the  particular  cause 
of  the  punishment,  though  realizing  the  unjustly  inflicted  punishment  as  a 
just  retribution  overwhelming  him  on  account  of  other  sins.  Martyr hdd 
occurs  once  in  Guthlac,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  state  of  suffering  to  which 
the  numerous  devils  subject  the  saint,  (God  would)  after  prowinga  (him) 
pone  gegyldan,  I  pat  he  martyrhad  mode  gelufade,  443. 

43.  prdwung  in  a  somewhat  general  sense  as  referring  to  a  saint  is 
used  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  after  prowinga,  Gu.  442,  similarly  356, 
Nis  pisses  beorges  setl  /  meodumre  ne  mara,  ponne  hit  men  duge,  /  se  pe  in 
prowingum  peodnes  willan  /  daghwam  dreoged,  and  also  line  750,  poncade 
peodne,  pas  pe  he  in  prowingum  /  bidan  moste.  The  references  to  the 
passio  of  Christ  will  be  quoted  in  chapter  VII,  Life  of  Christ,  248. 

VI.    Saints 

44.  In  order  to  express  Latin  sanctus,  two  different  terms  are  employed 
in  OE.  poetry,"  one  native,  while  the  other  has  been  taken  over  from  the 

>^  Further  remarks  will  be  found  in  chapter  V,  Festivals  and  Holy  Seasons. 
"•  Grundriss,  p.  377. 

^*  In  regard  to  prose  see  MacG.,  p.  60  £f .  For  OHG.  compare  Raumer,  294,  for  ON. 
Kahle,  I,  328-9,  II,  108  ft. 
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Latin.  Sometimes  the  borrowed  word  even  retains  its  Latin  ending,  as 
shown  in  sancius  Paulus,  El.  504  and  Panther  69.  The  term  is  applied 
several  times  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  will  be  seen  under  subdivision  I, 
24.  Like  the  adjective,  the  noun  sanctj  m.,  is  also  rare.  We  note,  to 
pttm  (tpelan  /  hnigan  him  sanctaSy^''  Sat.  240,  and  sanctas  singad,  355.  In 
Men.  200  reference  is  made  to  the  festival  of  All  Saints,^*  we  healdad  / 
Sancia  symbel,  para  pe  siS  odde  <tr  /  worhtan  in  wortdde  willan  drihtnes. 

45.  However,  the  usual  expression  corresponding  to  Latin  sancius  is 
Mlig,  OHG.  heilig,  OS.  hUig,  ON.  heilagr,  from  Teut.  *hailag'OZ,  probably 
meaning  inviolate,  inviolable."  The  term,  used  both  as  an  adjective  and 
as  a  noun,  is  of  great  frequency  in  the  poetry,  so  that  a  few  examples  will 
suffice  for  illustration.  {Gefetigan)  haligre  (St.  Juliana)  fader ^  Jul.  61, 
his  halige,  pe  on  heofonum  synt,  Charm  I,  58,  kalge  cwelmdon,  Jul.  15, 
kaligra  gemynd,  Instructions  63,  haligra  Uid,  Men.  229,  para  haligra  on 
heofonan  rice  {sanctorumy  11),  Doom  22,  with  which  may  be  compared 
ic  gemanscipe  mctrne  getreowe  /  pinra  haligra  her  on  life,  Creed  52-3,  a 
rendering  of  the  Latin  Sanctorum  communionem;  eallum  Ham  halgum. 
Rood  B,  154.  Halig  peer  inne  /  wcKrfast  wunade,  Jul.  237,  ahon  haligne 
on  heanne  beam  (referring  to  Andrew),  309,  ponne  halige  men  /  lifiendum 
gode  lofsang  do'8,^^  Soul  68. 

46.  The  noun  formed  from  hdlig  is  hdlignes,  which  is  found  only  a  few 
times  in  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  holiness  as  an  attribute 
of  God,  and  as  a  term  for  sanctuary." 

47.  The  verb  is  {ge)hdlgian,  employed  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  God,  du  sunnandmg  sylf  halgodest,  Dox.  25,  of  Abraham 
in  regard  to  the  circumcision,  pu  sceali  halgian  hired  pinne,  Gen.  2310, 
while  L.  Prayer  I,  2,  we  read,  Sy  pinum  weorcan  halgad  /  noma  nippa 
bearnum.  Gehdlgian,  to  consecrate,  we  find  And.  586,  he  gehalgode  .  .  .  / 
icin  of  wtetere,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  consecration  or  ordination  of  a 
bishop  1650,  applied  to  the  dedication  of  a  church  building,  cirice  gehalgod, 
1646,  and  employed  in  a  metaphorical  sense  Cr.  1482,  pat  selegescot,  pat 
ic  me  swas  on  pe  /  gehalgode  hus  to  wynne.  Twice  the  term  refers  to  the 
consecration  of  a  king,  (Edgar  was)  to  kinge  gehalgod,  Chr.  Ill,  A,  2,  and 
waspeoden  gehalgod,  20.     In  the  sense  of  to  keep  holy  gehdlgian  is  met  with 

>^It  should  be  noted  that  the  MSS.  generally  onploy  abbreviations,  so  El.  504  for 
sancUis  scs:  in  our  passage  Sat.  240,  scds,  etc. 

^*  A  discussion  of  it  will  be  found  in  chapter  V,  99. 

»  For  the  development  of  the  meaning  holy  see  NED.,  also  MacG.,  p.  60. 

**  The  term  hdlig  is  employed  in  many  different  ways,  from  haligjeok  in  Gen.  201  to  an 
attribute  of  the  Deity. 

^  Quoted  in  chapters  IV  and  VII. 
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in  Swa  is  gehalgod  pin  heah  nama^  L.  Prayer  III,  18,  similarly  II,  3-4,  the 
passage  in  each  case  rendering  Sanciificetur  nomen  tuutn.  The  participle 
used  as  an  epithet  of  Christ  occurs  Cr.  435,  se  gehalgoda  halend. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ECXXESIASTICAL  OFFIC£S 

48.  From  the  second  century  on  Christianity  conceived  society  as 
divided  into  two  classes,^  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  being 
designated  as  the  Kkrjpos,  originally  meaning  inheritance,  lot.^  The  Chris- 
tians were  thus  the  KKfjpos  Otov,  an  expression  which  goes  back  to  the 

Hebrew  r\)\V  n/Hi  {hereditas  Dei),  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Children  of  Israel.  Soon,  however,  the  term  was  transferred  to  the 
priestly  class,  which  had  gradually  developed  and  which  might  be  said 
to  have  chosen  Christ  as  its  particular  portion.  From  xX^pos  the  adjective 
icXi7piic6s,  clerical,  pertaining  to  the  priestly  class,  was  derived,  and  both 
words  were  taken  over  by  Christian  Latin  as  clerus  and  clericus.  In  dis- 
tinction to  xXQpos,  the  others  were  called  Xaticol,  those  belonging  to  the 
people,  the  Xa6$,  a  word  also  taken  over  by  the  Latin  as  laid, 

49.  In  OE.  poetry  this  general  division  into  two  classes,  laymen  and 
clergy,  is  not  formally  indicated.  In  the  prose  laymen  were  termed 
Idhvede  men,  dat  Idwede  folc,  while,  the  favorite  name  for  the  clergy  was 
d(Bt  gdsUice  folc,  godes  'deowas}  In  the  poetry  a  name  for  the  laymen  does 
not  appear.  The  passage  feala  wear's  todrafed  /  gleawra  godes  peowa,  Chr. 
in,  B,  18-19,  does  not  absolutely  demand  the  interpretation  of  godes  peowa 
as  clerg>'men,  though  a  parallel  passage,  pcsr  wees  preosta  heap,  /  mycel 
muneca  preat  mine  gefrcege  /  gleawra  gegaderod,  Chr.  Ill,  A,  8-10,  would 
suggest  such  an  interpretation.  The  other  examples  of  the  term  do  not 
furnish  conclusive  evidence. 

50.  The  clergy  was  composed  of  two  originally  distinct  classes,  the 
clergy  proper,  and  the  monastic  clergy.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
monks  at  first  were  generally  laymen,  the  insistence  upon  ordination  being 
a  very  late  development.    The  clergy  proper  will  be  taken  up  first. 

51 .  The  whole  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church  was  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  Ordines  majores,  to  which  belonged  four  classes,  episcopus, 
sacerdos,  diaconus,  subdiaconus,  and  the  Ordines  minores,  which  embraced 
the  acoluthus,  exorcisla,  lector,  and  ostiarius.  But  according  to  /Elfric, 
{Canons,  Thorpe,  p.  443  ff.*),  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  recognized  only 

^  Raumer,  p.  295  f.;  for  the  whole  chapter  compare  295  ff.,  for  ON.  Kahle,  I,  329  ff.,  11, 
116  ff. 

'  So  in  the  only  example  of  the  learned  word  in  OE.  poetry,  Gif  ge  slapad  samod  on  clero, 
Ps.  LXVn,  13. 

» MacG.,  pp.  67-9. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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seven  orders,  and  conceived  bishops  and  masspriests  as  belonging  to  one 
order,  so  that  our  first  and  second  class  of  the  Ordines  majores  would 
coalesce  into  one.  To  this  order  naturally  belonged  also  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  pope,  as  well  as  archbishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs. 

52.  The  pope  may  be  considered  first.  The  OE.  designation  is  pdpa, 
derived  from  Eccl.  Latin  pdpa,  going  back  to  late  Gr.  xAiras,  irairas,  a  late 
variant  of  T&Tnras,  father.*  OHG.  has  babes,  babist,  ON.  pdpe^  pdfe.  The 
Greek  term  was  applied  to  bishops,  patriarchs,  and  popes,  being  a  recog- 
nized title  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  before  250.  The  Latin  papa  was 
employed  as  a  term  of  respect  for  high  ecclesiastics,  especially  bishops, 
and  throughout  the  5th  century  all  Christian  bishops  were  still  called  by 
that  name.^  As  late  as  640  St.  Gall  applies  it  to  Desiderius,  bishop  of 
Cahors.  However,  beginning  with  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  the  term 
became  gradually  limited  in  the  Western  Church  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
though  it  was  not  unti  1 1073  that  Gregory  VII  claimed  the  title  exclusively 
for  the  Roman  pontiflF. 

53.  As  pdpa  is  a  late  Latin  borrowing,  it  is  used  in  OE.  for  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  In  the  poetry  it  occurs  but  once.  Met.  I,  42,  was  pam  ctpdinge 
(Theoderic)  Arrianes  /  gedwola  leofreponne  driktnes  te,  /  hei  Johannes  godne 
papan  /  heafde  beheawan.  Where  in  Elene  there  is  an  opportunity  to  men- 
tion the  pope,  he  is  simply  called  a  bishop,  Siddan  Elene  hekt  Eusebium  / 
on  rttdgepeahi,  Rome  bisceop  /  gefetian  on  fultum,  1051,  a  characteristic 
feature,  since  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  a  long  time  regarded  the  pope  simply 
as  a  highly  revered  bishop.^ 

54.  The  OE.  term  for  bishop  is  biscop,  bisceop,  m.,  OHG.  biscof,  piscof, 
ON.  biscup.  The  word  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  a  Romanic  *biscopo 
or  Vulgar  L.  {e)biscopus,  L.  episcopus,  from  Gr.  MaKoros,  overlooker, 
overseer.*  In  Greek,  as  also  partly  in  Latin,  it  was  used  in  this  general 
sense,  being  also  the  title  of  various  civil  officers,  but  with  the  rise  of 
Christianity  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  specific  ecclesiastical  officer.' 
The  OE.  biscop  differs  from  its  Latin  prototype  in  that  it  is  often  employed 
in  a  more  general  sense,  translating  also  ponUfex,  flatnen,  sacerdos,  etc., 
by  no  means  limited  to  Christian  conceptions.^^ 

•  See  article  in  NED. 

*  For  examples  see  Du  Cange,  Ghssarium  Mediae  et  Infimae  LaiiniUUis, 

^  N.  James,  Die  Englische  Kircke  in  ikrem  VerhHUnis  turn  Papst-  und  KdnighsMf  Diss. 
Halle,  1893.   P.  30  ff.    See  MacG.,  p.  83. 

*  However,  F.  Kluge,  Urgermanisck,  3.  Axiflage,  p.  37  says:  "Die  westgenn.  Lautfonnen 
ftir  den  Begriff  'Bischof  haben  auch  ein  hoheres  Alter  als  eine  lateinische  Entlehnung 
aufweisen  wUrde,  und  so  wird  angs.  bisceop,  ahd.  biscof  wohl  got-griech.  Ursprungs  sein 
{aipiskaHpus^gr,  MaKowos)." 

•  See  bishop  in  NED. 
"  MacG.,  p.  92. 
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55.  In  OE.  poetry  biscop  occurs  14  times,  mostly  in  the  sense  of  Chris- 
tian ecclesiastic.  Eusebius  is  Rome  bisceop  £1. 1051,  he  geseUe  on  sacerdhad  / 
in  Jerusalem  Judas  pam  folce  /  to  bisceopej  1056,  the  term  referring  to 
Judas  or  Cyriacus  also  in  lines  1072,  1094,  1126,  1216,  with  the  epithet 
se  halga  1093.  Chr.  Ill,  B,  14,  we  are  told,  of  Brytene  gewat,  bisceop  se 
goda  I  Purh  gecyndne  crtefl,  pam  wees  Cyneweard  nama.  In  Durham  rests 
among  others  Aidan  biscop j  Durham  11,  while  we  hear  line  13,  Is  Verinne 
midd  heom  Mdelwold  biscop.  Two  further  examples  occur.  Men.  104,  where 
St.  Augustine  is  spoken  of  as  bisceop  bremran,  while  Andrew  anne  gesette 
/  ,  ,  .  /  in  petre  beorhUin  byrig  bisceop  pam  leodum,  And.  1649. 

56.  While  in  prose  examples  of  biscop  referring  to  the  Jewish  highpriests 
are  very  numerous,"  only  one  occurs  in  poetry.  And.  607,  peer  bisceopas 
and  boceras  /  and  ealdormenn  aht  besaton  /  mce'delhagende,  Biscop  is  also 
twice  applied  to  Melchisedec  of  Salem,  who  was  priest  and  king  at  the 
same  time,  namely  Gen.  2103,  pat  was  se  mora  MelchisedeCy  /  leoda  bisceop, 
and  2123,  pas  hereteames  /  ealles  teo'dan  sceat  Abraham  sealde  /  godes  bis- 
ceope.  To  heathen  priests  biscop  is  never  applied  in  the  poetry,  though 
the  instances  of  this  use  of  the  word  are  likewise  comparatively  numerous 
in  prose." 

57.  Of  biscop  only  one  compound,  biscophdd,  is  found  in  the  poetry, 
and  this  only  twice.  In  the  example  from  Ps.  CVIII,  8,  Wesan  him  dagas 
decree  and  dimme  andfeawe  and  his  bisceophad  brucan  feondas  (et  episcopa- 
tum  ejus  accipiat  alter),  the  word  is  used  in  a  purely  secular  sense,  but  in 
El.  1211,  Was  se  bissceophad  /  fagere  befasted,  the  Christian  episcopal 
office  is  referred  to. 

58.  To  the  Or  dines  majores  belongs  furthermore  the  preost,  priost,  m., 
OHG.  prist,  priast,  ON.  prestr.  Etymologically  the  term  goes  back  eventu- 
ally to  Gr.  irpeaPinepos,  elder,  used  as  elder  of  the  congregation  in  the  New 
Testament,  e.g.  Tit.  1,  5.  Soon  the  word  came  to  be  applied  in  the  sense 
of  sacerdos  to  the  Christian  ministers,  the  consecrated  persons  performing 
sacred  duties.  With  this  meaning  it  was  taken  over  into  Latin,  where  the 
term  sacerdos  as  a  name  for  the  sacrificing  priests  of  the  heathen  deities 
and  the  Jewish  priests  came  also  to  be  used  for  the  Christian  minister. 
The  OE.  preosf  and  the  other  monosyllabic  forms  are  supposed  to  go  back 
to  a  common  Romance  *prester,  though  the  origin  of  the  vowel  eo  and  the 
anterior  phonetic  history  of  the  forms  remain  to  be  cleared  up." 

59.  In  OE.  prose,  the  word  priost  may  denote  either  a  masspriest  (the 
L.  presbyter),  or  a  priest  in  general,  any  member  of  the  seven  orders  of  the 

n  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
^Ibid. 

^  NED.  under  priest.  Compaie  Pogatscher,  142.  A  discussion  of  various  attempts  to 
account  for  the  English  word  is  found  MacG.,  p.  70  ff. 
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clergy  proper,  thus  being  often  used  in  the  sense  of  L.  sacerdos}^  Though 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  prose,  the  term  appears  only  once  in  poetry, 
Chr.  Ill,  A,  8,  p(Br  w(bs  preosta  heap,  /  mycel  muneca  preai  mine  gefrage  / 
gleawra  gegaderod.  The  term  nKEssere,  m.,  in  the  sense  of  mcBssepreost^ 
curiously  enough,  is  once  used  for  the  three  Jewish  youths  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  hletsien  pe  pine  sacerdos,  soZfcRst  cyning,  /  milde  mcesseras  mcsrne 
dryhten,  Az.  149. 

dO.  More  often  the  term  sdcerd,  ml.,  is  encountered.  As  its  protot)T>e 
sacerdos  in  Latin,  the  OE.  word  could  be  applied  in  prose  to  a  Christian 
bishop  and  masspriest,  a  Jewish  priest  and  highpriest,  as  also  to  a  heathen 
priest.^*  In  poetry  the  term  is  not  applied  directly  to  a  Christian  priest 
or  bishop,  but  a  passage  like  £1.  1054-6,  pest  he  gesette  on  sacerdhad  /  in 
Jerusalem  Judas  pam  folce  /  to  bisceope,  shows  that  this  meaning  was  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.  More  generally  sdcerd  is  used  to 
denote  the  Jewish  priests  or  highpriests,  though  sometimes  it  has  a  rather 
wide  meaning  as  in  Ps.  XCVIII,  6,  Moyses  and  Aaron  nuere  gebrodor  sode 
sacerdas  (Moyses  et  Aaron  in  sacerdotibus) .  Christ  himself  is  called  pone 
clcBnan  eac  /  sacerd  so'Qlice,  Cr.  136-7.  As  referring  to  Jewish  dignitaries 
we  note,  (James) /(7re  sacerdum  swiU  prowode,  Ap.  71,  (Christ)  septe  sacerdas 
sweotolum  tacnum,  And.  742;  the  term  also  occurs  Ps.  LXXVII,  64, 
CXXXI,  9,  17,  sacerdas  rendering  the  Vulgate  reading  sacerdotes. 

61.  Curiously  enough,  sacerd  is  once  used  to  designate  the  three  Jewish 
youths  in  the  fiery  furnace,  bletsien  pe  pine  sacerdos,  sodfast  cyning,  Az.  148. 
To  heathen  priests  the  term  is  not  applied  in  the  poetry,  other  designations 
being  employed. 

62.  Only  two  compounds  are  found  in  the  poetry,  each  being  used 
once.  Sacerdhad,  already  quoted  in  the  discussion  of  sdcerd,  denotes  El. 
1054  saccrdotium,  the  rank  of  a  bishop.  Ealdor sdcerd,  And.  670,  is  an 
appellation  of  the  Jewish  highpriest. 

63.  Of  the  two  other  classes  belonging  to  the  Ordlnes  majores,  only 
one  is  mentioned  in  the  poetry,  namely  the  diacon,  m.,  represented  by  the 
sole  example,  pcenne  forZ  gewai  /  ymb  preo  niht  Pees  peodne  getrywe  /  purh 
martyrdom,  mcere  diacon,  /  Laurentius,  Men.  145.  The  Or  dines  minores 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  poetry. 

64.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  monastic  clergy,  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  the  development  of  the  monastic  institution  will  not 
be  out  of  place." 

^*  Lingardy  History  and  Antiquities,  etc.,  I,  p.  134;  MacG.,  73  ff. 
»  MacG.,  p.  76. 

^*  Based  upon  the  articles  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopaedia  BrOannica  and 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 
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(5.  Christian  monachism  was  inaugurated  by  St.  Anthony  in  Egypt 
about  300,  when  be  began  to  organize  the  life  of  ascetics  who  in  solitary 
retirement  had  given  themselves  up  to  spiritual  exercises.  Growing  out  of 
the  purely  eremitical  or  hermit  life,  Antonian  monachism  retained  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  inherited  from  its  origin,  there  being  for 
instance  no  organized  community  life. 

r 

66.  Farther  south  in  Egypt  a  number  of  monasteries  were  organized 
by  St.  Pachomius  between  315-20,  regulated  in  all  details  by  minute  rules, 
with  prayers  and  meals  in  common.  There  was  also  a  highly  organized 
system  of  work,  which  made  the  different  institutions,  all  ruled  by  a 
centralized  form  of  government,  closely  akin  to  agricultural  and  industrial 
colonies. 

• 

67.  St.  Basil  adapted  monastic  life  to  Greek  and  European  ideas,  and 
in  so  doing  followed  the  Pachomian  model,  eliminating  eremitical  life  and 
the  competitive  spiritual  athletics  which  flourished  in  Egypt.  However, 
his  example,  though  not  without  influence,  was  no  determining  factor  in 
shaping  monastic  ideals  in  the  West. 

68.  For  when,  about  350,  monachism  was  introduced  there,  the 
Antonian  ideal  with  its  solitary  life  and  excessive  austerities  was  followed. 
Climatic  conditions  and  racial  temperament  rendering  this  extreme 
Egyptian  pattern  unsuitable,  by  the  end  of  the  5th  century  monachism  in 
Western  Europe  was  in  a  disorganized  state.  From  it  St.  Benedict  rescued 
it  through  his  famous  Rule  (probably  written  about  530),  the  result  of 
mature  experience  and  observation,  which  gave  coherence,  stability,  and 
organization  to  the  monastic  institution.  Oriental  asceticism  and  rivalry 
in  austerities  were  eliminated,  and  the  individual  was  subordinated  to  the 
community.  The  idea  of  law  and  order  came  to  be  introduced  into  a 
society  which  formed  a  closely  knit  family,  where  productive  work  had  a 
large  part  in  the  daily  duties.  St.  Benedict  was  eager  to  establish  a 
'school,'  in  which  the  science  of  salvation  was  to  be  taught,  so  that  by 
renouncing  their  own  will  and  in  taking  up  arms  under  the  banner  of  the 
Lord,  the  monks  might "  deserve  to  become  partakers  of  Christ's  kingdom.*' 
The  regulations  breathe  the  spirit  of  discretion,  moderation,  and  extreme 
reasonableness,  showing  that  the  author  possessed  an  uncommon  fund  of 
common  sense. 

69.  St.  Benedict's  Rule  soon  supplanted  all  others,  and  is  conspicuous 
for  maintaining  undisputed  sway  for  centuries,  the  only  exception  being 
among  the  Irish  monks,  where  the  craving  for  hermit  life,  for  bodily  aus- 
terities, and  individual  piety  had  been  strong  from  the  first. 

70.  References  to  monks  in  OE.  poetry  are  extremely  rare,  though  a 
whole  poem  is  devoted  to  the  hermit  Guthlac.    He  himself  is  never  called 
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a  hermit  or  by  any  formal  monastic  name,  but  in  line  59  hermits  are  men- 
tioned, hafa'd  (devil)  hega  crafty  /  eahWd  anbuendra,  persons  who  dwell 
alone,  characterized  lines  52-4,  Sume  pa  wuniad  on  westennum,^''  /  seca'd 
and  gesiUad  sylfra  milium  /  hamas  on  heolstrum.  AnbHend,  m.,  is  poetical 
and  found  only  once. 

71.  The  monastic  clergy  were  supposed  to  live  according  to  the  regoL 
The  word  goes  back  to  L.  ^rSgida,  a  rule  or  ruler,  which  the  Germanic 
tribes  used  in  building  their  dwellings."  The  original  meaning  still  occurs 
in  OE.  regol-sticcay^^  a  rule  or  ruler  (the  instrument),  and  in  the  verb 
regolian^^  to  draw  lines  with  a  ruler.  After  the  introduction  of  monasticism 
it  assumed  its  ecclesiastical  meaning.  So  we  find  in  Guthlac  the  saint 
reporting  that  the  evil  spirits  showed  him  the  dwellings  of  men  and  setton 
me  in  edwit,  p(Et  ic  eadeforb(tr  /  rume  regulas  and  repe  mod  /  geongra  monna 
in  godes  iemplum,  459-61.  The  allusion  hardly  includes  the  clergy  proper, 
who  are  also  not  to  be  thought  of  in  regolfttste^  men  who  strictly  observe  the 
rules.  Men.  44,  where  reference  is  made  to  Benedict's  death,  ptene 
heriad  wel  /  in  gewritum  wise,  wealdendes  peow  /  rinces  regolfaste. 

72.  Aside  from  general  statements,  such  as  Sume  him  pas  hades  hlisan 
willad  I  wegan  on  wordum  and  pa  weorc  ne  dod,  Gu.  31-2,  and  the  characteri- 
zation of  monks  Gu.  762-82,  etc.,  only  two  other  monastic  terms  appear  in 
OE.  poetry.  One  is  munuc,  munic,  m.,  OHG.  munih,  ON.  mUnkty  which 
according  to  its  etymology  (from  *muniko,  from  Vulgar  L.  *monicus,  for 
L.  monachus,  taken  from  Gr.  fju}vax6s)  meant  originally  a  religious  solitary, 
but  from  an  early  period  was  applied  to  coenobites,  which  eventually 
became  the  ordinary  use.^^  It  occurs  only  twice  in  the  poetry,  both  ex- 
amples being  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  At  the  consecration  of 
Edgar  par  was  preosta  heap,  /  mycel  muneca  preat  mine  gefrage  /  gleawra 
gegaderod,  Chr.  Ill,  A,  9.  The  other  example,  Chr.  IV,  tells  of  a  monastic 
establishment.  The  king,  JElired,  is  captured,  led  to  Eligbyrig  swa  gebun- 
denne,  18,  but  on  the  Ship  man  hine  blende  /  and  hint  swa  blindne  brohte 
to  dam  munecon,  19-20. 

73.  The  other  monastic  term  is  abbot,  m.,  OHG.  abbai,  ON.  abdte^ 
abbate.  In  the  East  d/3/3As  was  originally  applied  to  all  monks,  but  in  the 
West  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery.  In  OE.  prose 
the  common  form  is  abbod,  abbud,^  taken  over  from  the  Latin  through  the 

^^  In  a  gloss  of  JEXinc  we  have  wistensetla  as  the  equivalent  of  Latin  emerita,   Guthlac's 
dwelling  is  called  dnsdd,  hermitage,  Gu.  1240. 
1*  Pogatscher,  44  and  103. 
!•  Used  by  iElfric. 
M  Napier,  A.,  CofUribulums  to  Old  English  Lexicography  (1903-6),  316  (Clark  Hall's 

Dictionary). 
^NED. 
**  Compare  MacG.,  abbot,  pp.  114-15,  also  NED,  tmder  abbot. 
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Romance.  In  the  12th  century  the  influence  of  L.  abbdtem  substituted  / 
foT.d.  The  new  form  predominates  in  Middle  English,  and  occurs  also  in 
our  example  from  the  late  Durham  Poem,  Is  'Serinne  midd  heom  JSdelwold 
bfscop  I  and  Ze  breoma  bocera  Beda  and  Boisil  abbot ^  14. 

74.  In  the  poetry  no  references  to  the  dress  of  ecclesiastics  or  to  their 
source  of  income  are  found. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CHURCH  BUILDINGS 

75.  When  the  Christian  missionaries  began  their  work  of  conversion  in 
England,  the  cult  of  the  heathen  gods  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  hier- 
archy. For  the  worship  of  the  idols  temples  had  been  erected,  in  which 
sacrifices  were  offered.  It  seems  that  the  places  of  idolatry  received  little 
toleration  at  the  hands  of  men  who,  to  judge  from  the  scant  material 
available,  set  themselveS  to  root  out  all  vestiges  of  a  heathen  tradition. 
It  is  true  that  the  diplomatic  Gregory  in  a  letter,  written  601,  had  counseled 
moderation,  for  Mellitus,  after  having  come  to  the  '  reverentissimum  virutn 
fratrem  nostrum  AugusUnum  episcopumy^  was  to  tell  him  ''quid  diu  mecum 
de  causa  Anglorum  cogitans  tractavi:  videlicet  quia  f ana  idolorum  destrui  in 
eadem  gente  minime  debeant;  sed  ipsa  quae  in  eis  sunt  idola  destruantur; 
aqua  benedictafiat,  in  eisdemfanis  aspergatur,  altaria  construantur,  reliquiae 
ponantur:  quia  si  fana  eadem  bene  constructa  sunt,  necesse  est  ut  a  cultu 
daemonum  in  obsequio  veri  Dei  debeant  tommutari;  ut  dum  gens  ipsa  eadem 
fana  sua  non  videt  destrui^  de  corde  errorem  deponat,  et  Deum  verum  cog- 
noscens  ac  adorans,  ad  loca  quae  consuevityfamiliarius  concurrat,  "^  In  order 
that  the  people  may  be  more  easily  won  over,  some  outward  concessions 
in  regard  to  festivals  etc.  are  made.  For,  continues  he  who  knows  the 
human  heart,  ''duris  mentibus  simul  omnia  abscidere  impossibile  esse  non 
dubium  est,  quia  et  is  qui  summum  locum  ascendere  nititur,  gradibus  vel 
passibus  non  autem  salHbus  elevatur.  "*  It  seems  that  Gregory  had  merely 
adapted  himself  to  circumstances,  for  in  a  letter  to  King  Ethelbert  written 
a  few  months  before  he  exhorts  him  in  his  zeal  for  conversion  ''idolorum 
cultus  insequere,fanorum  aedificia  everte, "'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Coifi's  advice  to  the  Northumbrian  king  "ut  templa  et  altaria  quae  sine 
fructu  utUitatis  sacravimus,  ocius  anathemati  et  igni  contradamus/^^  the 
highpriest  himself  profaning  the  temple  and  "jussit  sociis  destruere  ac 
succendere  fanum  cum  omnibus  septis  suis,  "•  does  not  mark  an  isolated 
occurrence. 

76.  Instead  of  places  sacred  to  heathen  divinities,  Christian  churches 
and  houses  of  worship  rose,  and  these  were  made  as  imposing  as  possible 
by  the  Roman  missionaries,  men  not  ignorant  of  the  impression  created 
by  external  representation. 

» Bedc,  Historia  Eccksiastica,  Book  iJ'dL  30,  Migne,  XCV,  p.  70. 

•  Ibid,,  Mignc,  XCV,  p.  7L 
*Ibid,,  ch.  32,  Migne  XCV,  p.  72. 
« Ibid.,  Book  U,  ch.  13,  p.  104. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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77.  In  0£.  poetry  several  designations  for  Christian  churches  occur, 
but  on  the  whole  the  material  is  very  scant,  no  detailed  description  of  the 
building  or  its  interior  being  given.*  Aside  from  the  general  term  in  hUs 
godes,  Ps.  LXXXIII,  11,  Crisies  hUs,  CXXXIII,  2,  CXXXIV,  2,  his 
kdUge  hUSf  LXXVII,  68,  and  similar  phrases,^  we  find  a  few  times  cirice, 
the  etymology  and  significance  of  which  have  already  been  discussed  in 
ch.  I,  under  II.  In  the  sense  of  Christian  church  building  we  have  the  word 
in  Elene,  where  we  resid  pat  hio  ciricanpccr  /  onpam  beorhhliSe  begra  rcsdum 
I  getimbrede,  Umpel  dryhtnes  /  an  Caluarie  Criste  to  willan,  1007.  Cirice 
as  a  place  of  worship  occurs  also  And.  1633,  pa  se  modiga  het^  /  cyninges 
craftiga  ciricean  getimbran,  /  gerwan  godes  tempel,  the  consecration  of  which 
is  mentioned  1646,  cirice  gehalgod.  In  the  passage  cwealde  Cristne  tnen, 
circanfylde,  Jul.  5,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  churches  are  referred  to. 
And  Bonne  hineforcinnatS  Ha  cirican  gekiinnas,  Sal.  107,  would  seem  to  have 
no  other  meaning  than  that  the  sacred  buildings  of  the  Christians  keep 
away  the  evil  spirit,  possessing  a  magic  power  against  the  principle  of 
darkness. 

78.  The  learned  word  temply  tempel,  n.,  is  mentioned  no  fewer  than 
21  times  in  the  poetry,  though  not  always  in  the  sense  of  church  building. 
Thus  figuratively  the  Virgin  Mary  is  called  Christ's  temple  in  Cr.  206, 
while  in  line  707,  hi  godes  tempel  /  brttcan  and  barndon,  the  context  clearly 
indicates  that  the  body  or  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  is  meant. 
To  godes  temple,  EL  1057,  is  perhaps  applied  to  the  Christian  congregation 
at  Jerusalem.  In  a  somewhat  loose  sense  of  heaven  or  sky  tempel  may 
occur  Cr.  495,  Cyning  ure  gewat  /  purh  pas  temples  hrof,  peer  hy  to  segun 
(the  disciples  at  the  ascension).*  The  dwelling  of  St.  Guthlac  is  spoken 
of  as  a  temple  of  God  in  Gu.  975,  1086,  and  1122,  which  for  instance  in 
lines  1264  and  1284  is  called  pat  halge  hus,  while  120  it  was  stated  se  par 
haligne  ham  ararde. 

79.  A  few  times  tempel  is  synonymous  with  cirice  in  the  sense  of  Chris- 
tian church  building.  Clearly  so  in  the  passage  ciricean  getimbran,  /  gerwan 
godes  tempel,  And.  1634,  as  also  cirican  .../.../  getimbrede,  tempel 
dryhtnes.  El.  1009,  furthermore  on  pam  stedewange  /  girwan  godes  tempel, 
1021.  Some  kind  of  a  building,  though  a  monastery  is  probably  meant, 
is  indicated  Gu.  461,  the  saint  observing  the  rume  regtdas  and  repe  mod  / 
geongra  monna  in  godes  templum, 

*  For  OHG.  terms  compare  Raumer,  p.  303  fit.,  for  ON.  Kahle,  I,  346  Q.,  n,  118  fit. 
'  GtbedstOw  will  be  treated  in  chapter  VI. 

*  But  see  Bright,  Modem  L,  Notes,  Xm,  p.  27,  where  he  esqplains  that  the  passage  refers 
to  a  kige  round  church  with  its  porches  on  the  Mt  of  Olives,  the  inner  house  remaining 
uncovered  on  account  of  the  passage  of  our  Lord's  body.  Taken  from  the  first  traveller's 
account  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  which  the  poet  may  have  been  acquainted.  See  also  note 
on  line  495,  p.  122  ff.  in  Cook's  Christ. 
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80.  More  often  we  have  the  term  as  a  designation  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
as  in  And.  667,  pa  we  hecomon  to  pam  cynesiole,  /  pcsr  getimbred  was  iempd 
dryhtnes  /  heah  and  horngeapy  also  707,  he  in  temple  gestod,  Cr.  186  Joseph 
speaks  of  having  received  Mary  as  a  virgin  of  pam  torhtan  temple  dryktnes, 
while  1139  p(fs  temples  segl  is  mentioned,  characterized  1135.  as  godwehba 
cyst.  The  passage  Men.  22  also  refers  to  a  Jewish  sanctuary,  mentioning 
that  Mary  beam  wealdendes  brohte  to  temple.  Specific  references  to  Solo- 
mon's temple  are  furnished  in  Daniel^  the  enemies  bereafodon  pa  receda 
wuldor  readan  golde,  /  since  and  seolfre  Salomones  tempi,  60,  when  da  hie 
tempel  strudon,  /  Salomanes  seld,  711.  Daniel  in  his  speech  mentions  not 
only  the  golden  vessels  which  have  been  stolen,  but  also  that  they  were 
stored  near  the  most  sacred  article  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  the  ark,  tia  (Br 
Israela  in  a  hmfdon  /  at  godes  earce,  Dan.  75 1-2,  the  only  other  occurrence 
of  this  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  poetry  being  El.  399. 

81.  In  the  Psalms  tempel  is  sometimes  used  synon3rmously  with  godes 
hUSf  his  hdlige  hils,fdtle  hUSy  Cristes  hUs,  and  similar  terms.  Thus  we  have, 
EaUe  we  din  hus  ecum  godum  fcegere  fyllaZ:  Jceste  is  pin  tempi  ece  and 
wraclic  awa  to  feore  {templum  tuum),  LXIV,  5,  on  pinum  temple  tidum 
gehalgod  (a  templo  tuo),  LXVII,  26,  and  Eac  ic  pin  tempel  tidum  weorVige 
peel  halige  hus  holde  mode  {adorabo  ad  templum  sanctum  tuum),  CXXXVII,  2. 

82.  A  word  twice  used  to  designate  Solomon's  temple  is  eaih,  alh,  m.' 
so  in  Ps.  LXXVIII,  lypapinfcele  hus  ealh  haligne  yfele  gewemdan  (templum 
sanctum  tuum),  as  also  in  the  fulsome  praise  of  it  Ex.  391-5,  getimbrede 
tempel  gode,  /  alh  haligne,  .../.../  heahst  and  haligost,  hasledum 
gefragosty  /  mast  and  mcBrost,  The  same  term  is  employed  once  in  a  com- 
pound denoting  places  of  heathen  worship,  diofolgildy  /  ealde  eolhstedas 
anforlatany  And.  1642.   . 

83.  In  the  Psalms  there  are  further  renderings  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary 
or  indications  of  certain  parts  or  furniture,  though  they  are  few.  The 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh  is  leientd  to  in  hepaswagelomewidsocsnytruhUseyWCBs 
his  agen  hus  (tabernaculum),  LXXVII,  60.  Hdlignes  renders  sanctuarium 
LXXXII,  9;  (Uria  is  translated  by  wictunas,  XCV,  8,  the  oblique  atriis  by 
on  wictunum  XCIX,  3,  though  generally  atriis  is  expressed  by  on  cafertu- 
numy  as  in  on  pinum  cafertunum,  CXXI,  2,  on  cafertunum  Cristes  huses, 
CXXXIII,  2,  CXXXIV,  2.  A  rather  general  term  is  on  halgum  {in  sancto), 
as  LXII,  2,  LXVII,  23,  etc.  Other  designations  are  also  encountered, 
but  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  need  not  list  them. 

84.  In  addition  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  altar  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple is  mentioned  several  times.  The  term  is  wigbed,  nm.,  originally  holy 
table  or  sacrifice  table.  Wigbedu  Ps.  LXXXIII,  4,  renders  altaria,  while 
we  have  oV  wigbedes  wraste  hornas  {ad  cornu  altaris)  CXVII,  25,  and  hio 
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dai  halige  cealf/  on  wigbed  pin  willum  aseUalS  {tunc  imponent  super  aUare 
tuum  vUulos),  Ps.  L.  138.  In  Genesis  the  same  term  is  used  for  Abraham's 
altarSy  as  may  be  seen  from  pa  se  rinc  gode  /  wihed  worhte,  1791,  Ahraham 
pa  otSere  side  /  wibed  workte,  1806,  characterized  in  on  pam  gledstyde  1810; 
wibed  occurs  also  1882,  while  we  have  weohedd  worhU  and  his  waldende  / 
on  pam  gleedsiede  gild  onsagde,  2841-2.  As  a  designation  of  heathen  altar 
the  word  does  not  seem  to  occur,  though  the  use  of  wig{wih),  n.,  either 
alone  or  in  compounds,  denoting  idols,  heathen  worship  or  sacrifice,  is 
common  enough.* 

85.  Three  times  in  the  poetry  the  term  mynster,  n.,  is  found.  It  is 
likely  that  in  one  place  it  has  kept  the  meaning  originally  attached  to  it, 
namely  the  dwelling  place  of  the  monks  (mynster  from  *munistrjo,  Vulgar 
L.  ^monisierium,  L.  monasterium)}^  We  have  {he — sceawode)  under  haligra 
hyrda  gewealdum  /  in  mynsterum  monna  gebctru  Gu.  387,  and  as  here  and 
461,  rume  regulas  and  repe  mod  /  geongra  monna  in  godes  iemplum,  the  same 
objects  are  described,  it  would  seem  that  monasteries  are  referred  to. 

86.  But  in  the  two  other  examples  a  church  building  must  be  assumed. 
So  Men.  106,  Nu  on  Brytene  rest  /  on  Cantwarum  cynestole  neah  /  mynstre 
marum,  where  St.  Augustine's  resting  place  is  pointed  out.  To  be  sure, 
Grein  glosses  it  with  monasterium,  but  the  glorious  mynster  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  splendid  church  in  which  the  archbishop  was  buried.^^  From 
an  early  time  this  connotation  of  the  term  is  available,  the  NED,  quoting 
the  first  example  c.960,  Laws  of  K.  Edgar  I,  1 :  Man  agife  ake  teodunge  to 
pam  ealdan  mynstre  (Lat.  ad  matrem  ecclesiam)  pe  seo  hyrnes  tohyr'S.  The 
interpretation  church  building  is  also  demanded  in  the  passage  EardiaH  ai 
Zem  eadigen  in  Zem  minstre  /  unarimeda  reliquia,  /  monia  wundrum  gewurZadj 
Durham  17,  which  the  Latin  prose  account  describing  the  burial  place  of 
the  saints  resting  in  the  cathedral  at  Durham  renders  very  probable,  if 
not  certain."  The  term  mynster,  though  at  first  only  used  of  a  church 
having  its  origin  in  a  monastic  establishment,  came  to  be  applied  later  to 
any  church  of  considerable  size  or  importance. 

87.  In  Chr.  IV  parts  of  a  church  at  a  monastery  are  mentioned.  The 
imprisoned  king  is  buried  at  pam  westende,  pam  sty  pie  ful  gehende  /  on 
pam  sudportice,  24-5,  for  we  have  been  informed  ptBt  man  hine  Imdde  /  to 
EUgbyrig  swa  gebundenne,  17-18,  and  hine  swa  blindne  brohie  to  Vam  mune- 
con,  20. 

*  See  chapter  Vm,  326. 
"  NED. 

"  Bede,  Historia  EcdesiasUca,  Book  n,  ch.  3.   Compare  also  the  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  mynster  in  Kahle,  I,  p.  349  f .   See  also  B-T. 
a  Wuelker,  Grundriss,  p.  346. 
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CHAPTER  V 
FESrnVALS  AND  HOLY  SEASONS 

88.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  expression  hdlige  dagos 
served  as  a  designation  for  the  holy  seasons  and  festivals  of  the  Churcfaf' 
illustrated  by  such  a  passage  as  ac  sceal  winirum  frod  /  on  circule  crcefte 
findan  /  hdlige  dagas^  Men.  66-8,  just  as  in  OHG.  wihe  taga  or  heilege  taga 
and  in  ON.  helgar  Hper  is  employed.  Aside  from  the  Menology,  which  gives 
a  catalog  of  hSligra  Hid  that  are  to  be  observed  according  to  the  edict  of 
the  Saxon  king,  references  to  holy  day^  and  seasons  in  OE.  poetry  are 
extremely  rare.* 

89.  Of  the  days  of  the  week  we  have  Sunday  mentioned  as  sunnan- 
dag  {dies  solis),  the  OHG.  sunnun  tag,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  identified 
with  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  as  is  gathered  from  Dox.  24-6,  {and  on  pone 
seofodan  pu  gerestest),  pa  was  geforVad  pin  ftEgere  weorc  /  and  du  sunnan- 
dctg  sylf  halgodest  /  and  gemosrsodest  hine  manegum  to  helpe.  In  reality,  the 
first  day  of  the  week  came  to  be  celebrated  as  the  principal  day  for  public 
worship  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  setting  apart  of  a 
day  for  public  worship  would  be  introduced  into  England  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  Doxology  shows  that  the  custom  was  well  established,  pone 
heahan  dag  healdaV  and  freodiap  /  ealle,  pa  Ze  cunnon  cristene  peawas, 
I  haligne  heorUufan  and  das  hehstan  gebod,  27-29. 

90.  In  discussing  the  festivals  mentioned,  we  shall  follow  the  Menology 
in  beginning  with  Christmas.  The  word  Cristes  masse  does  not  come  into 
use  imtil  a  late  period,  the  first  occurrence  recorded  by  the  NED.  being  for 
the  year  1101  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a  situation  paralleled  in 
OHG.,  where  the  term  does  not  occur  at  all,  though  Raumer*  asserts,  with- 
out furnishing  the  least  proof,  that  it  undoubtedly  was  in  use.  In  OE.  the 
date  was  fixed  on  the  25th  of  December,  Men.  226-7,  and  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  mentioned  Men.  2  as  on  midne  winter}  From  Bede's  statement 
we  gather  that  the  day  was  celebrated  among  the  Christian  Angles,  but 
long  before  it  had  been  a  festival  among  the  heathen,  who  on  that  day  began 
their  year:  ^^{Antiqui  autem  Anglorum  populi)  Incipiebant  autem  annum 
ah  octavo  Calendarum  Januariarum  die,  ubi  nunc  natale  Domini  celebramus, 
Et  ipsam  noctem  nunc  nobis  sacrosanctam,  tunc  gentUi  vocabulo  Modranicht, 

^  For  OHG.  compaie  Raumer,  p.  306  ff.,  for  ON.  Kahle,  1, 353  ff. 
'  Einwirkung  des  Christentums,  etc.,  p.  307. 

'  Not  to  be  considered  a  general  term,  but  having  the  more  specific  meaning  of  Christmas. 
See  Bibl.  n,  p.  282,  note. 
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id  est,  malrum  nociem,  appellabatU,  ob  causam,  ui  suspicamur,  ceremoniarum 
quas  in  ea  pervigiles  agebant,  "^ 

91.  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Epiphany  served  as 
the  celebration  of  the  physical  birth  of  Christ  as  well  as  of  the  spirituali 
and  of  several  other  occurrences  in  the  life  of  the  Lord.  It  was  observed 
on  the  6th  of  January,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  in  England  as  the 
Mwihttiid  I  eces  drihtnes,  .  .  .  /  pcme  Hwelfia  dcBg*  tireadige  /  haled 
keadurofe  hala'd  on  Brytene,  Men.  11-14,  namely  the  twelfth  day  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  that  date  having  become  fixed  on  the  25th  of  December. 

92.  On  the  second  of  February  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  celebrated.  Reference  to  it  is  made  in 
we  Marian  mtEssan  healdad,  /  cyninges  modor,  Men.  20.  OE.  nuBsse^  f.,  is 
from  Vulgar  L.  messa,  Eccl.  L.  missa.  It  is  generally  thought  that  L. 
missa  is  a  verbal  substantive  formed  like  repulsa  etc.  In  the  early  cen- 
turies it  was  used  in  the  general  meaning  of  religious  service,  though  in  an 
eminent  sense  it  always  denoted  the  Eucharist,  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.*  In  the  East  the  second  of  February  was  primarily  a  festival  of  the 
Lord,  while  in  the  West  the  Virgin  stood  in  the  foreground,  though  even 
here  the  antipbons  and  the  responsories  remind  one  of  the  original  idea, 
which  is  also  present  in  the  pSiSSSLge  forpan  heo  (Mary)  Crist  on  pam  dage, 
beam  wealdendes  brohte  to  temple,  Men.  21-22.  Originally  the  festival  had 
been  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  February,  forty  days  after  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  but  with  the  shifting  of  that  date  to  the  25th  of  December,  Mary- 
mas  was  moved  accordingly  to  the  2nd  of  February.* 

93.  The  great  festival  of  the  church  year  was  Easter,  the  memorial 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  While  mention  of  his  resurrection  is  not 
infrequent,  as  for  instance  on  pam  oftust  cymd  /  seo  mcere  tiid  mannum  to 
fro/re,  I  drihtnes  (Brist,  Men.  56-8,  the  term  eastor,  frequent  in  prose,  occurs 
in  the  poetry  only  in  compounds,  and  then  only  a  few  times.  The  occur- 
rences are,  pas  pe  EastermdnaH  to  us  cymed.  Men.  72,  wendan  (Jews) 
pat  he  on  pam  beorge  bidan  sceolde  /  ana  in  pare  easterniht,  Har.  IS,  and 
he  of  deatSe  aras  /  onwald  of  eordan  in  pa  iastortid,  Gu.  1075.  As  in  the 
case  of  Christmas,  the  heathen  Angles  celebrated  a  festival  at  this  time 
in  honor  of  Eostre,  the  goddess  of  dawn  or  of  the  rising  sun,  our  scanty 
information  being  derived  again  from  Bede.  In  ch.  IS  (De  mensibus 
Anglorum)  of  the  De  Temporum  Ratione''  he  tells  us:  '' Rhed-monath  a  dea 
illorum  Rheda,  cui  in  illo  sacrificabant,  nominatur;  Eostur-monath,  qui 
nunc  paschalis  mensis  inter pretatur,  quondam  a  dea  illorum  quae  Eostre 

*  De  Temporum  Rati&ne,  ch.  15,  Migne,  Patrclopae  Latinae,  XC,  p.  356. 
*NED. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 
7  Mi^  Pakdogfae  Latinae,  XC,  p.  357. 
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vocabatur,  et  cui  in  illo  festa  celebrabatU,  nomen  habuit,  a  cujus  nomine 
nunc  paschale  tempus  cognominant,  consueio  antiquae  observalionis  vocabulo 
gaudia  novae  solemnUatis  vocantes. " 

94.  Though  there  are  few  references  to  Easter  in  the  extant  poetry, 
the  importance  of  the  festival  and  also  the  paschal  controversy,  which 
stirred  the  Christians  of  England  until  the  question  was  finally  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  party,  (Whitby,  664),  would  have  a  tendency  to 
put  it  into  the  foreground. 

95.  In  the  Menology  a  festival  is  mentioned  in  martira  gemynd,  .  .  . 
69,  p(Et  embe  nihgontyne  niht,  /  ptes  pe  EastormonatS  to  us  cyme's,  I  pat  man 
reliquias  rccran  onginnetS,  /  halige  gehyrste  :  ptet  is  healic  dag,  /  bentiid 
bremuy  71-5.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  important  day,  though  in  our 
poem  a  different  date  than  the  one  fixed  later  is  mentioned.  "According 
to  the  Sarum  Breviary,  the  Festum  Reliquiarum  was  celebrated  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
(July  7),  and  it  was  to  be  kept  as  a  greater  double  'wherever  relics  are 
preserved  or  where  the  bodies  of  dead  persons  are  buried. '  "* 

96.  Relics  are  only  twice  referred  to  in  OE.  poetry,  the  learned  term 
reliquias f  m.,  being  used,  though  the  subject  must  have  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  mind  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  the  people.  Already  at 
the  establishment  of  the  OE.  Church  they  are  mentioned.'  The  cult 
increased  in  the  following  centuries,  and  "at  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century  .  .  .  the  exportation  of  the  bodies  of  martyrs  from  Rome  had 
assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  regular  commerce,"  as  "many  unprincipled 
persons  found  a  means  of  enriching  themselves  by  a  sort  of  trade  in  these 
objects  of  devotion,  the  majority  of  which  no  doubt  were  fraudulent."" 
Aside  from  the  mentioning  of  relics  in  the  Menology,  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  we  have  also  EardiaZ  at  Zem  eadigen  in  Sem  minstre  / 
unarimeda  reliquia,  /  monia  wundrum  gewurdad,  Durham  18.  Durham 
thus  possessed  a  good  collection  of  the  prized  remains,  which  would  add 
to  its  sanctity  and  attractiveness,  for  "there  was  a  keen  rivalry  between 
religious  centers  and  an  eager  credulity  fostered  by  the  desire  to  be  known 
as  the  possessors  of  some  unusually  startling  relic  1"*^  To  gain  possession 
of  a  prized  relic,  with  its  subsequent  fame  and  profit,  was  the  eager  desire 
of  church  authorities  and  monasteries,  and  in  their  dealings  they  were  not 
always  above  trickery  and  plain  stealing.  The  presence  of  Bede's  remains 
at  Durham  is  a  good  case  in  point." 

'  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  relics, 

*  Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Book  I,  ch.  29. 

^^  Catkdic  Encyclopedia. 

^Ibid. 

»  Preface  to  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Giles,  p.  XXII. 
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97.  Forty  days  after  Easter,  the  ascension  of  Christ  would  be  cele- 
brated. But  though  that  fact  is  mentioned  in  several  places,  as  Men.  64-5, 
little  is  made  of  the  festival  in  the  poetry.  Pentecost  as  the  Christian 
festival  is  only  once  referred  to  in  the  poetry,  under  the  year  973  in  Chr. 
Ill,  A,  8,  p<Br  wm$  blis  mycel  /  on  pam  eadgan  dcege  eallum  geworden,  /pone 
nfda  bearn  nemnatS  and  cegeatS  /  Pentecostenes  dag.  The  term  is  a  late 
adoption,  the  NED,  citing  its  first  occurrence  in  the  Homilies  of  iElfric 
(a.  1000). 

98.  In  the  Menology  a  number  of  saints'  days  are  mentioned.  So  for 
instance  in  panne  wuldres  pegn  /  ymb  preotyne,  peodnes  dyrling,  /  Johannes 
in  geardagan  wearH  acenned,  /  tyn  niktum  eac:  we  pa  Hid  healdaH  /  on  midne 
sumor  mycles  on  apelum^  115-19.  Immediately  after,  the  haligra  tid  .  .  . 
Petrus  and  Paulus  is  discussed.  On  the  first  of  August  would  come  hldf- 
massan  dag  (Lammas),  140,  in  the  early  English  Church  celebrated  as  a 
harvest  festival,  at  which  loaves  of  bread,  made  from  the  first  ripe  wheat, 
were  consecrated.  In  the  Roman  Calendar  it  is  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's 
Chains,  originally  a  dedication  feast  of  a  church  of  the  apostle  at  Rome, 
perhaps  held  on  that  day  or  selected  to  replace  the  heathen  festivities 
that  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  August."  In  the  Menology  the  harvest 
season  is  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  day. 

99.  Among  other  days  heahengles  Hid  in  harfeste,  /  Michaheles,  (29th 
of  September),  is  mentioned  177-8,  at  that  time  a  holy  day  of  obligation. 
A  very  important  festival  occurred  on  the  first  of  November,  Andpy  ylcan 
dage  ealra  we  healdaH  /  Sancta  symbel^  para  pe  sid  otSde  or  /  worhtan  in 
worulde  willan  drihinesy  200.  Oyginally  each  saint  had  his  celebration  in 
certain  limited  sections  of  the  country,  but  in  order  that  nobody  should 
be  overlooked,  and  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  celebration  of  saints' 
feasts  during  the  year,  a  solemn  festival  in  honor  of  all  the  saints,  known 
and  unknown,  was  instituted.^^  This  of  course  would  not  abolish  hdligra 
Uidj  but  only  serve  to  correct  any  possible  oversight. 

>*  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  Peter's  Chains,  The  Feast  of. 
^  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  SPIRITUAL  SIDE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

I.    Worship 

100.  The  most  general  term  for  serving  God^  is  peowany  to  serve,  used 
for  instance  in  pa  pant  cyninge  (namely  God)  peowatS,  Gu.  62,  as  also  dryhine 
peowdcy  712.  In  a  religious  sense  the  compound  peowddm  occurs  El.  201, 
in  godes  peowdom,  referring  to  the  zeal  of  the  newly  converted  emperor 
Constantine.  Once  we  have  another  compound,  peowet^  mn.,  L.  Prayer 
III,  98,  though  not  denoting  service  of  God,  for  the  passage  reads  deofles 
peoweL  More  often  peowian  is  employed.  We  note,  gode  peowian^  Gen. 
264,  SLiid  peodne  peowiatif  268.  In  a  somewhat  general  sense  of  serving  God 
the  all-ruling  power  we  find  the  verb  in  pcet  kipiowien  swilcum  piodfruman. 
Met.  XXIX,  94,  and  hiora  ordfruman  /  ne  piowoden,  peodne  mcBrum,  99,  as 
also  and  blisse  gode  bedde  peowie  {servile  Domino) y  Ps.  XCIX,  1. 

101.  In  the  services  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  in  common  with  the 
early  Mediaeval  Church,  the  mass  had  begun  to  occupy  the  most  promi- 
nent place.  In  prose  the  idea  is  often  expressed  by  masse,  the  etymology 
of  which  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter.*  However,  this 
word  occurs  only  twice  in  the  poetry,  Marian  massan,  Men.  20,  and 
klafmcdssan  dceg,  140,  where  it  has  the  derived  meaning  of  festival,  and  not 
that  of  the  Eucharist,  to  which  it  was  originally  applied.  As  we  have  seen 
before,'  the  term  massere  is  used  in  the  poetry  only  in  a  secondary  meaning. 
And  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  only  once  clearly  referred  to. 

102.  More  and  more  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  repetition,  though  bloodless,  of  the  original  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross.  An  OE.  word  used  for  heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifice 
alike  is  lac,  probably  connected  with  *laiko,  to  play,  to  dance,  as  applied 
to  actions  which  would  accompany  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  hence 
might  be  transferred  to  the  sacrifice  itself.*  In  this  sense  of  offering, 
sacrifice,  as  applied  to  heathen  gods,  the  term  is  used  for  instance  in  p(Bt  pu 
lac  hrape  /  onsecge  sigortifre,  Jul.  254-5.  In  Genesis  there  are  a  number  of 
examples,  as  975-6,  referring  to  the  sacrifice  brought  by  Cain  and  Abel, 
1497  ff.,  by  Noah,  and  1792,  applied  to  Abraham's  offering,  etc.    In  the 

^  For  terms  of  worship  in  OHG.  compare  Raumer,  p.  309  ff.,  for  ON.  KaMe,  I,  p.  358  ff. 
'  Under  Marymas,  92. 
»  Chapter  m,  59. 

*  See  Grimm,  DM.,  I,  p.  32,  also  B.-T.  under  Idc  and  the  NED.  under  lake.  The  sense  of 
offering,  sacriBce,  is  found  only  in  OE. 
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Psalms  it  occurs  a  number  of  times,  thus,  (tton  deadra  lac  (sacrificia  moriuo- 
rum)f  CV,  22,  applied  to  the  heathen  worship  of  the  Children  of  Israel, 
Budpttl  ic  pe  laces  loflustum  secge  {Ubi  sacrificabo  hosHam  laudis),  CXV,  7. 
There  we  have  also  the  poetic  dfetUdc  {sacrificium  vesperUnum)^  CXL,  3, 
and  herneldc' .  .  .  /deadra  neala  (holocausUs),  L.  123.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  the  mass  was  conceived  of  as  a  sacrifice,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  it  is  said  of  the  saint  in  Gu.  1084,  lac  onsagde  /  .  .  .  /  gastgerynum 
in  godes  temple.  Otherwise  the  idea  of  the  mass  thus  expressed  would  not 
seem  to  occur  in  the  poetry. 

103.  Onsecgan,  to  vow  or  sacrifice,  we  have  in  the  example  just  quoted. 
It  is  used  both  in  a  heathen  and  non-heathen  sense;  for  the  former,  we  note 
pcU  pu  lac  hrape  /  onsecge  sigorUfre,  Jul.  255,  for  the  latter  pu  scealt  Isaac 
me  I  onsecgan,  sunu  dinne  sylf  to  tibre,  Gen.  2852.  Tifer,  n.,  in  the  sense 
of  sacrifice,  is  used  a  few  times,  so  in  the  preceding  passage,  as  halig  tiber 
Ex.  415,  etc.    Compounds  such  as  sigetiber  also  occur. 

104.  Next  to  the  mass,  preaching  would  form  an  important  part  of 
the  services,  and  in  the  missionary  period  might  even  seem  to  overshadow 
the  former.  For  obvious  reasons  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  terms  that 
indicate  a  particular  and  definite  function  in  a  well  ordered  service.  The 
most  general  term  used  would  be  to  teach,  as  exemplified  Jul.  638,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  saint  Ongon  heo  pa  laran.  Similarly  we  find  leode  larde  on 
lifes  weg,  And.  170,  pegnas  Icerde,  462,  and  Lctrde  pa  pa  leode  on  geleafan 
weg,  1680,  etc.  A  general  term  is  also  bodian,  to  bring  or  announce  a  mes- 
sage, used  in  Christ's  missionary  command  to  his  disciples,  bodiad  and 
bremad  beorhtne  geleafan^  Cr.  483,  as  also  Bodiad  after  burgum  beorhtne 
geleafan y  And.  335.  However,  more  often  the  word  occurs  in  the  general 
meaning  of  to  announce,  tell,  and  seldom  in  the  strict  sense  of  evangelizare. 
Other  phrases  are  used  extensively,  sometimes  indicating  the  result  of 
the  effort.  Thus  we  have,  pe  du  gehweorfest  to  heofonleohte  /  purh  minne 
naman,  And.  974-5,  stepton  hie  soticwidum,  Dan.  446,  pam  pe  his  spel 
beradf  479,  hie  dryhtnes  a  deman  sceoldony  /  reccan  fore  rincan,  Ap.  10-11, 
as  also  peer  ic  dryhtnes  a  deman  sceolde,  And.  1403.  We  have  also  for 
example  such  statements  as  panon  Israhelum  ece  rcedas  /...,/  heah- 
pungen  wer  halige  spracej  deop  ctrende^  Ex.  515-18,  but  these  and  similar 
expressions  hardly  need  any  further  treatment.  Godspellian  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  godspel. 

105.  For  the  preacher  occur  such  terms  as  boda,  the  compound  spelboda 
having  been  noted  before  as  designation  of  the  Twelve.'  In  Guthlac  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  saint  as  eadgum  dbodan,  909,  and  as  epelbodan  .  .  .,  / 

pone  leofestan  lareow  gecorenne,  976.   Ldrlow,  teacher,  occurs  also  elsewhere. 

« 

*  Chapter  II»  under  IV,  34. 
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106.  Prayer,  the  communion  of  the  faithful  with  Grod,  forms  a  very 
important  part  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  This  act  is  often  expressed  in 
OE.  by  biddatif  the  OHG.  term  being  biUan,  ON.  bipja.  The  OE.  word  has 
various  shades  of  meaning,  being  used  to  render  such  Latin  terms  as  petere, 
poscere,  precariy  deprecari^  rogare,  postulare.  As  biddan  is  sx>  extremely 
common  in  the  poetry,  a  few  characteristic  examples  will  suffice.  Thus 
we  have  the  construction  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  and  the  genitive 
of  the  thing  prayed  for,  Abraham  ongan  art  a  biddan  /  ecne  drihten^  Gen. 
2750,  with  the  dative  of  the  person  for  whom  one  prays,  {pat  ge)  eow  lif- 
frean  lissa  bidde,  Ex.  271.  A  preposition  is  used  Cr.  1353,  eadmode  to  eow 
arna  badun,  while  in  Ap.  89-91,  in  seeking  help  of  the  apostles,  the  author 
asks  another  pat  he  geomrum  me  /  pone  halgan  heap  helpe  bidde^  /  fri5es 
and  ffUtomeSy  several  features  being  illustrated  in  one  sentence.  From  the 
Psalms  we  quote,  badan  (ut  peter eni)^  LXXVII,  20,  Biddad  eow  (fogate)^ 
CXXI,  6,  and  (ic)  eam  biddende  bealde  drihten  {ad  Dominum  deprecatus 

sum),  CXLI,  1. 

* 

107.  Gebiddan,  in  the  sense  of  orare,  adorare,  is  also  used  a  number  of 
times,  especially  in  the  Psalms.  We  have,  gebiddap  him  to  pissum  beacne, 
Rood  B,  83,  Gebeed  ic  me  to  pan  beame,  122,  and  gebidde  me  to  pe,  bearna 
selost,  Prayer  III,  48.  We  note  further,  ic  to  He,  ece  drihten,  solium  gebidde 
(ad  te  orabo)y  Ps.  V,  2,  and  nepufremedne  godfylsta  gebiddest  (neque  adorabis 
deum  alienum),  LXXX,  9.  Once  dbiddan  in  the  sense  of  to  intercede  occurs, 
he  dbiddan  mcBg,  Gen.  2660. 

108.  From  the  same  stem  we  find  the  noun  gebed,  n.,  which  occurs  a 
number  of  times.  In  Jul.  388  the  spiritual  warrior  is  called  beald  in  gebede. 
We  have,  begen  pa  gebroHor  to  gebede  hyldon,  And.  1027,  Ewilum  to  gebede 
feollon/.  .  .  and  sigedrihten  /  godne  gretton.  Gen.  777,  similarly  847; 
and  gebedu  seced  /  clcenum  gehygdum  and  his  cneo  biged,  Ph.  458-9.  The 
Pater  Noster  is  characterized  in  mid  dy  beorhtan  gebede,  Sal.  43.  Prayer 
acquires  the  quality  of  praise  Dan.  406,  We  tSec  herigad,  halig  drihten,  / 
and  gebedum  bremad.  In  Exhortation  8  the  noun  is  modified,  pcet  halige 
gebed,  as  also  in  hold  gebed,  Ps.  CI,  15,  where  the  Vulgate  has  only  precem. 
We  note  further  from  the  Psalms,  God,  min  gebed  (orationem  meflam),  LIII, 
2,  min  gebed  {orationem  meam),  LX,  4,  similarly  LXVIII,  13,  etc.;  gehyr 
min  gebed  {precem  meam),  LXXXVII,  2. 

109.  Ingebed  is  found  once.  Gauge  min  ingebed  on  pin  gleawe  gesihd^ 
Ps.  LXXXVII,  2,  the  Latin  Intret  in  conspectu  tuo  oratio  mea  probably 
explaining  the  form. 

110.  Of  other  compounds  there  occurs  gebedstow,  the  place  of  prayer. 
Only  two  examples  are  encountered,  ne  mmg  /  .  .  .  lenge  gewunian  /  in 
gebedstowa,  Jul.  376,  and  pcenne  ic  synful  slea  swide  mid  fyste  /  breost  mine, 
beate  on  gebedstowe  {percutiam  pugnis  rea  pectora,  14),  Doom  30. 
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111.  Another  term  for  prayer  is  bin^  L,  ON.  6^,  a  word  not  found  in 
the  other  Germanic  languages.  A  few  characteristic  examples  will  suffice. 
Used  by  men  to  men  we  have,  ic  bidde  eow  benum  nu  da  (vos  precor^  16), 
Doom  ZZ.  In  a  religious  sense  we  note,  lei  his  ben  cuman  in  da  beor/Uan 
gesceaft,  Gu.  749,  similarly  El.  1088;  sendon  hira  bene  fore  beam  godes, 
Aqd.  1028,  and  similarly  1613.  Of  the  thief  on  the  cross  it  is  said,  his 
hena  bebead  breostgehigdum  (verba  precantia  clamat,  30),  Doom  60.  From 
the  Psalms  we  note,  he  heora  bene  bealde  gehyrde  (orationem),  CV,  33, 
similarly  CI,  IS;  neforseoh  afre  sariges  bene  (deprecationem  meam),  LIV,  1, 
ingange  min  ben  (in$re$  positdatio  mea),  CXVIII,  170.  Gebedes  bene,  CXIV, 
1,  renders  vocem  oralionis,  in  CXXIX,  1,  vocem  deprecationis. 

112.  Of  compounds  occur  ladbede,  found  once,  wes  pinum  scealcum  wel 
eaZbede  {deprecabilis  esto  super  servos  tuos),  Ps.  LXXXIX,  IS,  and  the 
poetic  binifd,  encountered  only  once,  pat  (festival  in  honor  of  the  relics) 
is  healic  d€Bg,  /  bentiid  bremu.  Men.  7S. 

113.  The  noun  bena,  petitioner,  is  also  found.  In  a  religious  sense  it 
occurs  in  swa  pu  bena  eart  /  pinum  frumbearne,  Gen.  2357,  as  also  helpys 
benan,  Ps.  CI,  2. 

114.  Among  the  prayers  the  Pater  Noster  naturally  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place.  Three  different  poetic  versions  are  extant;  it  also  plays  an 
important  part  in  Salomon  and  Saturn.  There  it  is  called  se  gepalmtwigoda 
Paler  Noster,  12,  pat  gepalnUwigede  Paler  Noster,  39,  while  we  have  Pater 
Noster  and  pctl  Palmtreow  167.  The  term  cantic,  m.,  used  in  Ic  niwlice 
niwne  cantic  singe,  Ps.  CXLIII,  10,  in  the  general  sense  of  Latin  canttcum, 
is  applied  to  it  several  times.  Thus  we  have,  durh  ptes  canlices  cwyde 
Cristes  linan,  Sal.  17,  done  cantic,  24,  and  Fordon  hafad  se  cantic  ofer  ealle 
Cristes  bee  /  widmcsrost  word,  49. 

115.  Amen  is  taken  over  directly  from  the  Latin  and  used  a  considerable 
number  of  times,  as  in  L.  Prayer,  Doxology,  etc.,  etc.  There  seems  to  be 
an  explanation  of  it  in  the  passage  We  pat  'sodlice*  secgad  ealle,  Dox.  SI, 
as  also  in  *  Weorde pal,'  L.  Prayer  II,  37. 

116.  A  number  of  terms  related  to  prayer  and  praise  are  given  here, 
some  of  which  are  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense.  The  specific  religious 
meaning  is  generally  suggested  by  the  context. 

117.  Cleopian,  in  the  sense  of  clamare,  to  call  upon,  is  common.  We 
note  only  a  few  examples.  Fordam  we  clypiad  to  pe,  L.  Prayer  III,  2,  to 
suna  meludes  /  wordum  cleopodon.  El.  1318,  ic  metowuldres  gode  puruhealne 
dag  elne  clypige  (clamavi  ad  te  Domine  tota  die),  Ps.  LXXXVII,  9.  etc.,  etc. 
The  noun  clypung  is  met  with  once,  ongytmine  clypunga  {inlellige  clamorem 
meum),  Ps.  V,  1. 
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118.  Halsian,  kealsian,  to  adjure,  to  call  upon,  is  also  used  a  number  of 
times  in  relation  to  God.  Thus,  Swylce  ic  pe  halsige,  luglend  user ,/  fore 
Jnnum  cUdhade^  Har.  118,  and  Ac  ic  pe  halsige  nu^  keofena  drihten,  Prayer 
III,  47.  The  noun  halsung  is  only  once  found  in  poetry,  mid  earum  on/oh 
.  .  .  mine  halsunge  {pbsecrationem  meam),  Ps.  CXLII,  1. 

119.  Cigan,  with  its  variant  forms,  in  the  religious  sense  to  call  upon, 
is  especially  prominent  in  the  Psalms,  We  quote,  ne  hio  god  ivillad  georne 
ciegan  {Deum  non  invocaverunt),  LII,  5,  namanpinne  neode  ciegen  (invocabi- 
mus  nomen  tuum),  LXXIV,  1,  similarly  LXXIX,  17,  etc.  The  form 
gecigan  also  occurs  a  few  times  in  the  Psalms  as  well  as  in  Ph.  454,  him 
drykUn  gecygd  /fader  onfultum. 

120.  AndeUan  {and  &  hdlan),  with  its  variants,  in  the  sense  of  Latin 
confiteri,  is  very  common  in  the  Psalms,  though  rarely  found  elsewhere. 
We  note,  Ic  pe  andette,  almihtig  god,  /  p(Bi  ic  gelyfe  on  pe,  Prayer  III,  36, 
Ic  pe  andeUe  awa  to  feore  {confitehor  Hbi),  Ps.  LI,  8,  pe  ondeUen  ealle  peoda 
{confUeantur),  LXVI,  3.  The  compound  magenandeUan  occurs  once, 
Forpon  de  mannes  gepohl  magenandette'S  {confiteMur),  Ps.  LXXV,  7. 

121.  The  noun  andetnes,  L.  confessio,  is  very  rare,  occurring  only  a 
few  times  in  the  Psalms.  We  have  it  in  Ys  on  pinre  gesiKSe  soU 
andetnes  {confessio),  XCV,  6,  him  andetnes  aghwcer  habban  {ad  confUendum), 
CXXI,  4,  and  is  upp  ahafen  his  andetness  {confessio  ejus),  CXLVIII,  13. 
The  compound  wliteandet  occurs  once,  Ps.  CIII,  2,  where  pu  pe  weor'Slicc 
wliteandette  gode  gegyredest  renders  the  Latin  confessionem  et  decorem 
induisti. 

122.  jErendian,  to  intercede,  plead  a  cause,  is  found  Gen.  665,  where 
Eve  tells  Adam  concerning  the  devil  disguised  as  an  angel,  Unc  is  his  hyldo 
pearf:  /  he  mceg  unc  arendian  to  pam  alwaldan  /  heofoncyninge. 

123.  Gegyrnan,  to  entreat,  beg,  we  find  Gu.  229,  Ic  me  fri'S  wille  /  at 
gode  gegyrnan,  also  43,  gegyrnatS. 

124.  The  idea  of  offering  thanks  is  expressed  a  considerable  number  of 
times  by  pancean.  Only  a  few  examples  need  be  given  here.  We  have, 
gode  pancedon,  Beow.  227,  similarly  1397,  1626,  etc.,  sceolde  his  drihtne 
pancian  /  pas  leanes,  Gen.  257,  pat  he  para  gifena  gode  pancode,  Dan.  86, 
peponne  lustum  lofe  panciad  {hymnum  dicent),  Ps.  LXIV,  14. 

125.  Very  often  the  noun  pane,  m.,  with  some  verb  is  used.  A  few 
examples  may  illustrate.  Sagde  meotude  pane,  And.  1469,  saga  ecne  pone  / 
marum  meotodes  sunu^pat  ic  his  modor  gewearZ,  Cr.  209,  sagde  ealles  pone  / 
dryhtna  dryhtne,  Jul.  593.  We  note  further,  Sie  t!e  danc  and  lof,  peoda 
waldend,  And.  1451.    Compounds  are  common,  but  they  need  no  discussion. 
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126.  Among  the  terms  expressing  worship  or  praise  herianj  rendering 
the  L.  laudarej  cdehrwre,  is  extremely  common  in  the  poetry.  Only  a  few 
examples  need  be  riven  here.  pcBt  hi  lofgodes  /  hergan  on  heahpu,  Judg.  48, 
We  He  heriat!  halgum  stefnum,  Hymn  7,  and  pe  purh  (Bnne  gepanc  ealdor 
heriadf  Creed  50.  Cadmon's  Hymn  begins  with  Nu  sculon  herigean  heofon- 
rices  weard,  Se  halga  wer  hergende  was  /  metodes  miltse,  we  have  Dan. 
334,  while  the  persecutor  geat  on  grasgewong  god  hergendra  (Mod),  Jul.  6. 
From  the  Psalms  may  be  noted  Eerige  Hierusalem  georne  drihtenl  here  pu 
Sion  swylce  pinne  sodne  god  (fauda  ,  .  .  lauda)!  CXLVII,  1,  and  Ic  on 
god  min  word  georne  herige  (faudabo),  LV,  9,  etc.,  etc.  The  form  geherian 
also  occurs,  as,  se  purh  done  cantic  ne  can  Crist  geherian,  Sal.  24,  while 
dherian,  to  praise  adequately,  suflSciently,  is  encountered  only  once,  Ne 
mag  pe  aherian  haletla  mnig.  Prayer  III,  10. 

127.  Of  the  noun  herenes  only  a  few  examples  are  found,  most  of  them 
in  the  Psalms.  On  herenesse  (laudationes) ,  Ps.  LV,  10,  herenes  drihtnes 
(laudaiio  ejus),  CX,  8,  herenes  (laus),  CXVII,  14,  his  herenes  (Jaus  ejus), 
CXLIX,  1;  herenes  min  renders  eloquium  meum  CIII,  32.  In  the  other 
0£.  poems  the  term  is  found  Cr.  415,  pe  in  heahpum  sie  /  a  butan  ende  ece 
herenis,  and  Gu.  588,  (^e  sceolon)  heaf  in  helle  nales  herenisse  /  halge  habban 
heofoncyninges. 

128.  Weordian,  expressing  honor  or  worship  in  the  religious  sense,  is 
employed  very  many  times,  though  it  does  not  always  pertain  to  God,  but 
may  embrace  worship  or  praise  of  the  Rood,  etc.  We  note,  pat  he  ne  wolde 
wereda  drihtnes  /  word  wurtSian,  Gen.  353,  and  hafdon  (heathen  nations) 
heora  hlaford  for  pone  hehstan  god  /  and  weorHodon  swa  swa  wuldres  cyning. 
Met.  XXVI,  45;  ac  ic  weordige  wuldres  ealdor  (adoro),  Jul.  153,  and  we 
naman  pinne  on  ecnesse  a  weorHien  (honorificabo),  Ps.  LXXXV,  11. 

129.  In  the  sense  of  celebrare,  laudare,  the  term  occurs  a  number  of 
times,  thus,  par  se  eadga  eft  ecan  drihtnes  /  niwan  stefne  noman  weortSode, 
Gen.  1886,  weorZian  waldend  wide  and  side,  Cr.  394,  wyrdode  wordum 
wuldres  aldor  /  .  .  .  halganstefne,  And.  SS,eLnd  par  pa  adelingas  /  wordum 
weorHodon  wuldres  aldor,  806.  From  the  Psalms  may  be  quoted,  ic  ealne 
dag  ecne  drihten  wordum  weordige  (laudabo),  LV,  9,  and  weortHaH  his  naman 
(psaUite  nomini  ejus),  CXXXIV,  3. 

130.  GeweorHian  in  the  sense  of  adorare,  celebrare,  is  also  found  a  num- 
ber of  times,  2iS, pat  ge  gewurHien  wuldres  aldor,  Ex.  270,  pu  gewurdod  eart  / 
on  heofonrice,  heah  casere,  L.  Prayer  III,  59,  as  also  Geweordie  wuldres 
ealdor  eall  Heos  eorpe  (adoret),  Ps.  LXV,  3,  etc. 

131.  To  express  praise  the  verb  lofian  is  often  used,  though  the  noun 
lof  is  still  more  common.    We  cite,  pec  dag  and  niht,  .  .  .  /  lofigen  and 
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lufigefif  Az.  100,  de  pone  ahangnan  cyning  heriap  and  lofiad,  £1.  453,  simi- 
larly L.  Prayer  III,  116.  We  note  further,  And  pec^  mihtig  god,  gasUis 
lofigCy  Dan.  373,  lojiad  liffrean,  396;  mine  weleras  gefeod,  wynnum  lofialS, 
Ps.  LXX,  21,  renders  extdtabunt  labia  mea, 

132.  The  noun  /o/,  n.,  either  alone  or  modified,  is  used  with  verbs, 
and  the  following  examples  may  illustrate  various  terms  employed.  Eyre 
was  Cristes  lof,  Jul.  233,  his  lof  rarest,  48,  he  dryhtnes  lof  /  reahte  and 
rtzrde,  Gu.  130-31,  (J>ar  was)  godes  lof  hafen,  Jul.  693,  pat  he  lof  godes  / 
hergan  on  heahpu,  Judg.  47-8,  lixende  lof  in  pa  longan  tid,  Wonders  49,  pin 
lof  ladad,  L.  Prayer  III,  25,  pin  halige  lof,  32,  ]>in  lof  berad,  And.  1295, 
Lof  sceolde  he  drihtnes  wyrcean.  Gen.  256,  him  lof  singe,  Gu.  581,  sungon  sige- 
dryhtne  sodfastlic  lof,  And.  877.  From  the  Psalms  we  note,  laces  loflusium 
bringan  {et  sacrificent  sacrificium  laudis),  CVI,  21,  ic  pe  laces  lof  lustum 
secge  {tibi  sacrificabo  hostiam  laudis),  CXV,  7,  peponne  lustum  lofepanciaH 
{hymnum  dicent),  LXIV,  14,  etc.,  etc. 

133.  Of  compounds  we  find  the  poetic  lofmagen,  occurring  only  once, 
spedlice  eall  his  lofmagen  leode  gehyran  (omnes  laudes  ejus),  Ps.  CV,  2,  and 
once  also  the  poetic  lofsum,  praiseworthy,  Gen.  468,  characterizing  the 
tree  of  life  in  Paradise. 

134.  Lof  sang  occurs  a  number  of  times,  as,  mag  on  lofsongum  lifes 
waldend  /  hlude  hergan  (said  of  singing  in  the  church),  Gifts  92;  the  saint 
is  buried  (with)  lofsongum,  Jul.  689.  We  note  also,  ponne  halige  men/ 
liflendum  gode  lofsang  dod.  Soul  69,  (ealle  hofan)  .  .  .  lofsonga  word.  Sat. 
155.  The  other  examples  are  found  in  the  Psalms.  Lustice  lofsang  cwedan 
(laudem  dixi),  CXVIII,  164,  mid  lofsange  lade  (in  laude),  LXVIII,  31, 
mid  lofsangum  {in  hymnis),  XCIX,  3,  him  lofsangum  lustum  cwemdan  (et 
laudaverunt  laudem  ejus),  CV,  11. 

135.  Wuldrian,  to  glorify,  praise,  occurs  twice,  wuldriad  /  apelne 
ordfruman  ealra  gesceafta,  Cr.  401,  and  Wuton  wuldrian  weorada  dryhten. 
Hymn  1.  Gewuldrian  is  found  in  pu  bist  gewuldrad  god  (glorificatur) ,  Ps. 
LXXXVIII,  6,  and  (Ic)  his  naman  swylce  gewuldrige  (glorificabo),  XC,  16. 

• 

136.  Marsian  is  used  in  the  Psalms  a  few  times,  the  examples  giving 
the  connotation  it  has  in  each  case,  weorc  godes  wide  marsian  (annuntia- 
verunt),  LXIII,  8,  wuldor  pin  wide  marsian  (cantem),  LXX,  7,  pine  magen- 
strengdu  marsien  wide  (narrabunt) ,  CXLIV,  6.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
only  further  example  found  in  the  poetry,  heofoncyninges  /  meahte  marsia^. 
Ph.  617.  Gemarsian  also  occurs  a  few  times.  Used  of  God's  hallowing 
Sunday  it  is  found  Dox.  26.  We  note  as  other  occurrences,  is  Jnn  nama 
halig,  I  wuldre  gewlitigad  ofer  werpeoda,  /  miltsum  gemarsod.  And.  544,  and 
swa  is  pin  apele  gecynd  /  miclum  gemarsod,  L.  Prayer  III,  44. 
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137.  Bletsian  and  gebleisian,  in  the  sense  of  Latin  benedicere,  not  con- 
fined to  man,  but  also  used  of  plants,  etc.,  is  quite  common.  We  note, 
bletsige  pec,  sotSfast  cyning.  Az.  77,  b(tdon  bletsian  beam  Israela,  Dan.  359, 
ic  bletsige  .  .  .  /  Hfes  leohifruman,  Gu.  580,  we  blatsiad  bilewitne  fider, 
Hymn  8,  his  sodne  naman  bealde  bletsiad,  Ps.  XCV,  2,  we  lifigende  leofne 
dryhUn  balde  bletsigad  (fienedicimus  Domino),  CXIII,  25,  etc.  Of  gebletsian 
may  be  noted,  De  gebletsige  (animals,  things,  etc.)  bylywii  fader,  Dan.  363. 
Other  examples  could  easily  be  added. 

II.    The  Sacraments 

138.  Of  the  traditional  seven  sacraments  of  the  Mediaeval  Church 
only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  appear  formally  in  the  poetry,  the 
references  to  the  poenitentia  to  be  treated  in  chapter  X.^ 

139.  The  Greek  fiairrlitiv,  pSLTmana,  was  taken  over  by  the  Latin  as 
bapHzare,  bapHsma,  baptismus.  In  OE.  this  word  was  not  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  though  later  it  is  taken  over  and  ousts  the  native  terms.  OE. 
usedfullwian,fulwian,fullian,  to  consecrate  fully,  composed  of  the  adverb 
full  and  the  Teut.  *wihejan,  wlhjan,  to  consecrate,  from  *wiho,  appearing 
in  OS.  and  OHG.  as  wih,  Gothic  weihs,  holy.''  According  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  Church,  those  who  desired  to  enter  the  lists  of  the  catechu- 
mens and  were  not  fully  ready  to  receive  baptism,  were  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  prose  expressed  by  crisinianfi  Later,  when  they  were 
considered  fully  prepared,  they  received  the  fullwiht,  the  full  consecration, 
or  baptism. 

140.  The  verb  fulwian  appears  only  once  in  poetry,  in  Christ's  mis- 
sionary command  to  his  disciples,  fulwia'd  folc  under  roderum,  Cr.  484. 
The  form  gefulwian  we  also  have  once,  pa  wees  gefulwad  (Judas),  El.  1043. 

141.  More  often  the  noun  fullwiht,  mfn.,  is  used,  sometimes  in  the 
phrase  fullwihtes  ba'd,  as,  onfon  fromlice  fullwihtes  bce^S  (Mermedonians), 
And.  1640,  ponne  bro'dor  pin  /  onfeng .  .  fulwihtes  bcsZ  (Stephen,  called 
Cyriacus'  brother),  El.  490,  Judas  onfeng  /.  .fulwihtes  bcs'd,  1033.  In  Sat. 
546  the  phrase  is  used  figuratively,  he  {halend)  his  swat  forlet  /  feallon  to 
foldan,  fulwihtes  btEd,  referring  to  the  water  that  issued  from  the  Savior's 
side  when  the  soldier  thrust  in  his  spear.  The  simple  term  occurs  And. 
1635  and  1643.  Fulwihte  onfon  we  have  Soul  87,  and  of  Constantine  it  is 
said  se  leodfruma  /  fulwihte  onfeng.  El.  192.    The  Christians  at  Rome  are 

*  But  Jiott,  atine  gesette  / .  ../...  hisceoppamleodum  /  and  gekdlgode  .  .  .  {Platan), 
And.  1647-50,  ^<e<  he  geseUe  on  sacerdhad  /  in  Jerusalem  Judas  pam  folce  /  to  bisceope  (ardinavit 
Judam  Episcopum  in  Jerosclyma),  EL  1054-6.  On  the  sacraments  for  OHG.  see  RaumcTy 
p.  312  ff.,  for  ON.  Kahlc,  I,  364  ff.,  H,  121  f. 

V  See  NED.  undtr  fuUcught. 

•  MacG.,  p.  21,  note  2. 
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characterized  as  those  pa  purh  fulwikie  /  larde  waron,  El.  172,  while 
Maxims  9  it  is  said  an  is  fulwihL  The  high  regard  for  baptism  and  the 
gifts  bestowed  through  it  are  mentioned  in  onfengon  (Mermedonian  youths) 
Mwihte  and  freolSuwcKre^  /  wuldres  wedde  wiium  aspedde,  /  mundbyrd 
meotudeSf  And.  1630-32.  The  cleansing  power  of  baptism  is  sometimes 
referred  to,  as  in  the  passage  {water)  cristnad  and  clcensad  cwicra  manigo, 
Sal.  395,  also,  Judas  onfeng  /  .  .  .  jidwiktes  bad  /  and  geclansod  weardj 
El.  1032-4. 

142.  Peculiar  is  John  the  Baptist's  reference  to  his  and  Christ's  activi- 
ties on  the  Jordan,  wit  unc  in  pare  burnan  bapodan  atgadere,  Har.  132, 
lines  133-7  telling  more  about  it,  oferwurpe  pu  mid  py  watre^  weoruda 
dryhten,  /  blipe  mode  ealle  burgwarany  /  swylce  git  Johannis  in  Jordane  / 
mid  py  fullwihte  fagre  onbryrdon  /  ealne  pisne  middangeard.  To  Christ's 
baptism  is  also  referred,  (John)  se'pe  fagere  iu  j  mid  watere  oferwearp 
wuldres  cynebearn.  Men.  159.  The  compound  fulwihttiid  as  referring  to 
Christ's  baptism  we  find  in  Men.  11,  already  discussed  in  chapter  V. 

143.  The  QOxn^ovjiA  julwifUplaWy  rite  of  baptism,  occurs  once,  cyning 
sylfa  (Theoderic)  onfeng  /  fulluhtpeawum.  Met.  I,  33.  There  is  uncertainty 
about  the  word  fullwdn,  f.,  the  gen.  pi.  of  which  is  encountered  Gen.  1951, 
forpon  his  lof  secgali  /  ,  .  .  /  fullwona  beam  (namely  Christians).  The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  MS.  reading  is 
corrupt.' 

144.  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  or  the  Lord's  Supper  is  expressed  by 
hUsly  hUsel,  n.,  Goth,  hunsl  (Gr.  Ovala),  ON.  hunsl,  hUsL  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kahle,*®  that  this  spiritual  sacrifice  as 
conceived  by  the  Church,  an  idea  wholly  foreign  to  the  heathen  mind, 
should  be  expressed  by  an  old  Germanic  stem,  which  furthermore  we  find 
never  appUed  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen.  As  in  the  other  dialects,  the 
OE.  term  originally  meant  oflfering  or  sacrifice,  which  meaning  is  still  kept 
in  a  compound,  as  huslfatu  halegu,  Dan.  705  and  749,  reference  being  made 
to  the  sacrificial  vessels  of  Solomon's  temple. 

145.  The  word  husl  is  very  rare  in  the  poetry,  only  three  examples 
being  met  with.  We  have,  husl  (sceal)  halgum  men,  hapum  synne,  Gn.  Ex. 
132,  Ahof  pa  his  honda  husle  gereorded  /  ea'dmod  py  apelan  gyfle,  Gu.  1274, 
and  ac  him  bi'5  lenge  husel^  Cr.  1685,  the  last  passage  referring  to  the  blessed 
in  Heaven.  However,  twice  we  have  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
Soul,  though  the  term  hiisl  is  not  used,  and  ic  ofpyrsted  was  /  godes  lie- 
homan^  gastes  drynces,  41,  and  similarly.  Fastest  du  onfoldan  and  gejyldesi 
me  I  godes  lichoman,  gastes  drynces,  145-6. 

•  BibL  n,  p.  405. 

10 1,  pp.  366-7.   See  also  Grimm,  DM.,  I,  p.  32. 
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146.  Three  compounds  are  met  with  in  the  poetry,  hUslfaty  already 
mentioned,  hdlig  huselbearn,  applied  to  Guthlac  531,  and  hUselweras,  / 
cempan  gecorene,  Gu.  768,  a  name  for  the  faithful  that  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God  above.  The  last  two  words  are  poetical,  each  occurring  only  once 
in  0£.  literature. 

147.  Riddle  49  has  as  its  subject  the  hring,  1,  readan  goldes,  6,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  solution  is  nothing  else  than  the  paten  or  communion 
plate.  In  Riddle  60  Jhe  hring  gyldenne,  1,  which  speaks  of  the  Savior's 
wounds,  swa  pas  beages  benne  cw(tdonf  12,  is  probably  the  chalice  or  com- 
munion cup.^^ 

III.    The  Scriptures 

148.  In  the  New  Testament  the  books  of  the  Old  Covenant  are  desig- 
nated as  if  ypofp^  or  at  ypatpal,  i.e.,  the  writings  Kar'  k^oxn^-  A  similar  use 
of  the  term  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Latin  scriptura,  is  found 
in  OE.  poetry,^*  where  the  sacred  writings  are  called  gewritu  or  fyrngewritu^ 
n.  So  we  read.  Us  gewritu  secgaZ  (about  Adam's  age),  Gen.  1121,  similar 
statements  occurring  2563,  2611,  etc.  Furthermore,  swa  gewritu  secgap 
(about  Calvary),  El.  674,  it  being  said  regarding  Stephen,  sint  in  bocutn 
his  I  wundor,  pa  he  worhte,  on  gewritum  cytied,  826,  though  here  apocr3q>hal 
books  might  be  included.  We  note  also,  on  gewritum  findad^  Ex.  519,  while 
it  is  asserted  regarding  the  Pater  Noster,  he  gewritu  leered,  Sal.  50.  Fyrnge- 
wri^u  is  also  applied  a  number  of  times,  as,  py  Ices  toworpen  sien  /  frod 
fyrngewritu  and  pa  faderlican  /  tare  Jorleten,  El.  430,  where  it  refers  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  similarly,  ymb  fyrngeivritu,  373,  where  the  author  has 
the  prophets  in  view.  In  Is  nu  fela  folca,  patte  fyrngewritu  /  healdan  wille 
ac  .  .  .y  Instructions  67,  the  Holy  Scriptures  seem  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  as  also  in  line  73.  It  is  peculiar  that  'holy'  never  modifies  the 
terms. 

149.  Sometimes  bic,  f.,  the  Latin  biblia,  serves  to  point  out  the  Bible. 
Qualifying  words  may  be  added  in  order  to  make  the  idea  intended  per- 
fectly clear,  should  the  context  faQ  to  do  so.  Thus  we  have,  godcunde  bee. 
Gen.  2612,  on  godes  bocum,  El.  204,  290,  purh  halige  bee,  364,  670,  852,  etc., 
though  this  term  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Sometimes  bee  alone  suffices,  especially  where  the  context  admits  of  no 
other  interpretation.  Thus  we  have,  in  bocutn,  Cr.  453,  Us  secgaV  bee 
(about  Christ's  birth),  785,  and  pat  me  hcdend  min  /  on  bocum  behead,  793. 
Other  examples  could  be  cited.  Wisbdc  is  found  once,  on  pinum  wisbocum 
Ps.  CXXXVIII,  14,  rendering  in  libro  tuo. 

"  Compare  Tupper,  The  Riddles  of  ike  Exeter  Book,  p.  179  £.,  197  f. 
'  For  OHG.  see  Raumer,  p.  319  ff.,  ON.  Kahle,  !,  p.  368  ff. 
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150.  A  term  frequently  used  to  designate  (Jod's  word  is  d,  f.,  OS.  Bo, 
OFris.  ewa  and  its  variant  forms,  OHG.  ewa,  etc.  However,  the  context 
must  point  to  this  interpretation  or  a  modifier  be  employed.  In  a  general 
sense  we  have  it  in  Sum  mmg  godcunde  /  reccan  rihte  <s,  Cr.  670-71,  and 
similarly,  pcsr  hie  dryhtnes  a  deman  sceoldon,  Ap.  10;  pe  his  a  healden,  Gu. 
26,  drihtnes  «,  Jul.  13.  Clear  references  to  the  Old  Testament  occur, 
purh  rihte  a  reccan  cudon,  £1.  281,  as  also,  we  Hebreisce  a  leornedon,  397. 
In  a  cudon,  /  witgena  word,  El.  393-4,  specific  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  referred  to,  as  also  in  pa  de  Moyses  a  /  reccan  cuVon,  283.  jE  denoting 
the  Mosaic  Law  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms,  as,  mine  faste  a  (legem 
meam),  LXXVII,  1,  ic  (b  pine  elne  heolde  (custodivi  legem  iuam),  CXVIII, 
55,  Brohie  him  bleisunge  se  He  him  beorhte  a  soVe  sette  (etenim  benedictionem 
dabat  legislator),  LXXXIII,  7,  Israhelum  a  gesette  (legem  posuit  in  Israel), 
LXXVII,  6.  The  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Ten  Words  of  the  Law  are 
mentioned,  rihte  a  /  getacnode  on  tyn  jvordum.  And.  1511-12.  If  d  denotes 
the  New  Testament  or  Christ's  teachings,  the  fact  is  shown  either  by  the 
context  or  by  a  modifier,  such  as  te  halendes.  El.  1062,  or  Cristes  a,  Jul. 
411,  Cr.  1688.  For  further  examples  of  a  denoting  the  Scriptures  com- 
pare Sprachschatz. 

151.  A  few  compounds  of  d^  may  be  listed  here,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, will  be  discussed  more  fully  later.  JEJbebod,  Ps.  CIV,  40  (legem),  also 
CXVIII,  102  and  126._  Mboda,  poetic  and  found  only  once,  Gu.  909, 
referring  to  the  saint.  Sjcrtzji,  poetic.  In  the  sense  of  religion  we  have  it 
El.  435,  and  as  denoting  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  Law,  Dan.  19.  Mcrteftig, 
once  in  the  poetry;  said  of  Daniel,  Dan.  742.  Mfcsst,  those  keeping  the 
Law,  the  pious;  not  infrequent.  JEfremmende,  the  pious,  religious;  poetic 
and  found  only  once,  Jul.  648.  Mfyllende,  pious,  religious;  poetic  and 
found  only  ?)nce,  Cr.  704.  JEgliaw,  in  the  religious  sense,  learned  in  the 
Law.  Said  of  Cyriacus  El.  805,  as  applied  to  Jews  summoned  by  Elene, 
eorlas  acleawe.  El.  321.  In  a  more  general  sense,  as  knowing  about  the 
Bible,  the  apostles,  and  the  miracles  they  performed  we  find  (Bglaawe 
menn,  Ap.  24,  and  the  comparative  cegltBwra  /  mann,  And.  1483-4. 
lEictrend,  poetic  and  found  only  once.  After  his  conversion  Paul  is  said 
to  be  the  best  alcsrendra,  El.  506.  JEfiht,  code  of  Law  or  faith;  poetic  and 
occurring  only  twice.  Designating  the  Jewish  Law  we  have,  pa  pe  fyrnge- 
wriiu  /  purh  snyttro  craft  selest  cunnen,  /  eeriht  eower,  El.  375,  and  (Judas 
or  Cyriacus  may  reveal)  ariht  from  ord  od  ende  ford,  590.  /Ewita,  wise  in 
the  Law,  counsellor;  poetic  and  found  only  once,  being  applied  to  C3Tiacus* 
grandfather,  ealdum  awitan.  El.  455. 

152.  No  discussion  of  the  prophets  is  necessary  here,  as  that  subject 
has  been  treated  in  chapter  II,  under  III. 
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153.  In  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms ^  which  is  generally  speaking 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
elaborations  and  personal  touches,  a  considerable  number  of  terms  not  met 
with  in  the  other  poetry  are  naturally  found.  Among  them  we  have 
gewUneSf  used  in  a  general  sense  in  rendering  the  Latin  Ustimonium,  as, 
pin  gewftnys  {UsHmonia  tua),  CXVIII,  24,  similarly,  pine  gewUnysse 
{mandata  tua),  45,  etc.  But  sometimes  we  have  the  term  in  the  sense  of 
testimonium,  the  covenant  entered  into,  the  Law.  Thus,  Ne  heoldan  hi 
halgan  drilUnes  gewitnesse  {testamenium  Dei),  LXXVII,  12,  as  also,  his 
gewitnesse  {memor  erit  .  .  .  testamenti  sui),  CX,  4. 

154.  The  OE.  rendering  of  the  Latin  psalmus  is  sealm,  m.,  the  learned 
psealm  not  being  found  in  the  poetry.  We  have,  pat  ic  gode  swylce  sealmas 
singe  (psalmum  dicam),  LVI,  9,  similarly  11 ;  mid  sealmum  (psalmum  dicite)^ 
LXV,  1,  SingaH  sot!um  gode  sealmas  (psalmum  dicite),  LXVII,  4,  sealmas 
singan  (psallam),  CVII,  3,  similarly  CXLV,  1;  singad  him  sealmas  (bonus 
est  psalmus),  CXLVI,  1,  sealmas  (in  psalmis  jubilemus  ei),  XCIV,  2. 

155.  Of  compounds  with  sealm  the  poetic  sealmfcct  occurs  once  only, 
Pe  on  sealmfatum  singe  be  hearpan,  LXX,  20,  rendering  the  Latin  in  vasis^ 
psalmi.    The  Latin  psalterium  is  directly  taken  over,  occurring  four  times 
in  the  form  on  psalterio,  XCI,  3,  CVII,  2,  CXLIII,  10,  and  CXLIX,  3. 
Once  we  find  wynpsalterium,  LVI,  10,  where  the  Latin  has  only  psalterium. 

156.  The  verb  salletan,  the  Latin  psallere,  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Psalms,  SingatS  him  swylce  and  saUetad  (cantate  ei,  et  psallite  ei),  CIV,  2. 

157.  Twice  ymen,  m.,  the  Latin  hymnus,  is  found.  Nu  mine  wderas  He 
wordum  bdcettaH  ymnas  elne  (eructabunt  labia  mea  hymnum),  Ps.  CXVIII, 
171,  and  SingaH  us  ymnum  (hymnum  cantate),  CXXXVI,  4. 

158.  Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  the  gospels  demand  atten- 
tion. In  OE.  the  term  for  the  story  of  Christ  is  godspell,  godspel,  n.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was  gddspel,  the  good  or  glad 
tidings,  a  rendering  of  the  Latin  bona  adnuntiatio  or  bonus  nuntius,  which 
was  in  current  use  as  an  explanation  of  the  etymological  sense  of  evan- 
gelium,  Gr.  tljayykXiov.  In  the  compound  word  the  regular  phonetic  law 
would  shorten  gdd,  but  it  seems  that  already  at  an  early  time  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  was  confused  with  god,  God,  and  the  word  came  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  divine  story  or  message.  From  OE.  the  term  passed 
into  other  Germanic  languages,  appearing  in  OS.  as  godspell,  OHG.  gotspell, 
ON.  gud-  or  goV'Spiall,  in  each  case  the  first  element  being  identified  with 
God." 

^  Article  gospd  in  NED,  The  etymology  given  here  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  now. 
Far  a  different  view  see  Bright,  Mod.  L.  Notes,  IV,  208-10,  V,  90-91,  who  still  maintidns  that 
standpoint.    Conq>aie  reply  of  Logeman,  Vm,  89-93. 
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159.  In  OE.  poetry  godspd  is  encountered  only  five  times.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  in  Sal.  A,  65,  '8urk  gastes  gife  godspd  secgan,  the  word  has 
kept  its  original  meaning  of  good  tidings,  if  we  assume  that  this  interpreta- 
tion suggested  by  the  context  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
MS.  B  has  the  reading  godspMian.  In  the  other  cases  we  have  clearly  an 
indication  of  the  Gospel,  as,  Hat  hieforpam  casere  cydan  mosion  /  godspdles 
gifCf  £1.  176,  the  story  of  Christ  following  almost  immediately  as  an 
explanation  of  the  term.  The  same  interpretation  is  demanded  in  purh 
g(Bstes  giefe  godspel  bodian,  Gu.  1088.  Matthew  seems  to  be  especially 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  Gospel,  he  being  referred  to  as  pegn 
unforcutS  /  godspdles  gleaw,  Men.  171.  In  And.  11-13  his  work  in  reducing 
the  story  of  Christ  to  writing  is  definitely  pointed  out,  W(bs  hira  Matheus 
sum^/se  mid  Judeum  ongangodspdl  arest  /  wordum  wriian  wundorcrafie. 

160.  The  verb  godspeUian,  godspdlan  occurs  a  few  times.  As  already 
pointed  out,  we  have  godspdlian  Sal.  B,  65.  In  swa  he  (Daniel)  ofsUice 
godspdlode  /  metodes  miJUum  for  mancynne,  Dan.  658,  the  word  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  preaching.  In  the  meaning  of  making  known  the 
glad  tidings,  though  not  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  it  is  employed  Ps. 
LXVII,  12,  God  gifetS  gleaw  word  godspdlendum  (Dominus  dahii  verhum 
evangelizatUibus) . 

161.  Of  other  terms  denoting  God's  Word  or  pointing  out  specific  com- 
mandments may  be  mentioned  bod,  bebod,  and  gebod,  n.,  which  are  used  in 
different  senses,  in  each  case  the  context  or  modifiers  supplying  the  specific 
meaning.  Bod  appears  for  instance  L.  Prayer  III,  109.  Ac  min  bibod 
brace,  Cr.  1393,  refers  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  tSces  hehstan  gebod^ 
Dox.  29,  mentions  the  supposed  commandment  regarding  the  observance 
of  Sunday.  E (Blendes  bebod  is  mentioned  And.  735,  while  in  other  passages 
we  have  the  commandment  of  the  king  or  the  heavenly  king,  God.  The 
compound  bodscipe  occurs  Gen.  783,  and  gebodscipe  430.  A  few  examples 
from  the  Psalms  may  follow,  godes  bebodu  georne  heoldan  (testamentum 
Dei),  LXXVII,  9,  bebodu  (legem),  LXXXVIII,  27,  bebodu  (mandata),  28, 
and  halige  bebodu  (mandaia  iua),  CXVIII,  63,  etc.,  gebod  (mandaia),  87. 

162.  Weir,  f.,  covenant,  is  used  a  number  of  times,  as,  penden  / ptjei 
folc  mid  him  hiera  fader  ware  /  heoldan  woldon,  Dan.  10,  wille  (God)  him 
soVe  to  I  modes  ware  mine  gelatan.  Gen.  2366,  ware  gemyndig,  /  ,  .  ,  9a 
him  god  sealde,  2372. 

163.  Such  terms  as  Idr,  godes  word,  ddm,  etc.,  etc.,  used  either  singly 
or  with  modifiers,  may  also  denote  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  they  do  not  call  for  any  detailed  treatment  here. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
THE  DEITY 

164.  The  Germanic  tribes  believed  in  polytheism,  in  a  plurality  of 
gods,  whose  identity  and  number  seem  to  be  shifting,  and  who  were 
governed  by  the  inexorable  Wyrd.^  The  idea  of  one  supreme  and  all- 
powerful  God  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term  was  entirely  foreign  to 
them,  and  naturally  some  time  elapsed  before  they  were  able  to  bring 
their  former  views  into  harmony  with  the  Christian  doctrine.  For  a  long 
time  their  notions  regarding  certain  phases  were  bound  to  be  vague,  and 
we  find  for  instance  in  OE.  poems  assertions  regarding  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  not  consonant  with  the  official  theological  views  accepted  and 
decreed  by  the  councils,  but  not  at  all  surprising  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  prevailing  circumstances. 

I.     Wyrd 

165.  Since  the  term  wyrd  is  sometimes  closely  connected  with  God,  • 
a  brief  discussion  of  it  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  our  subject  would  seem  to  be 
in  order  at  this  point.*  OE.  wyrd  by  regular  changes  from  Germanic  ' 
*wur'Si%got^  back  to' the  common  Germ,  stem  *werthan,  the  noun  occurring 
as  wurd  in  OS.,  wurt  in  OHG.,  and  urdr  in  ON.'  The  original  meaning  of 
OE.  wyrd  (fact,  happening;  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins,  p.  Ill,  "that 
which  is  accomplished  ")  is  common  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose,  occurring 
for  instance  in  such  passages  as  pa  seo  wyrd  geweard,  pat  pat  wif  geseah  / 
for  Ahrahame  Ismael  plegan,  Gen.  2777,  was  pat  mare  wyrd  /  (Christ's 
\mXii)f oleum  gefrage.  Men.  S3,  he  ne  leagfela  /  wyrda  ne  worda,  Beow.  3030. 

166.  However,  more  often  wyrd  has  a  meaning  analogous  to  the  Latin 
faium,  fate  or  destiny,  at  times  practically  personified.  At  least  one 
passage,^  Me  pat  wyrd  gewaf,  Rim.  70,  seems  to  indicate  the  mythological 
conception  of  wyrd  as  weaving  man's  destiny,  while  in  ON.  the  idea  of 

1  See  Grimm,  D,M.,  I,  p.  81  ff.,  Golther,  Hatidbuch,  p.  192  ff.,  502  ff. 

*  Compare  Grimm,  D,M,,  I,  p.  355  ff.,  Golther,  Handbuch,  104  {.,  Gummere,  Germanic 
Origins,  p.  236,  371  £.,  Klacber,  Anglia,  XXXVI,  p.  171  £.,  174  £. 

*  Skeat,  EiymoHoguxil  Dictionary^  under  weird. 

'  In  Rid.  36, 9-10,  we  read,  Wyrmas  mec  ne  awtefan  wyrda  craftum,  /Pa  Pe  geclo  godwetib 
g^atwumfraiwad,  which  is  claimed  to  'take  us  into  the  heart  of  ancient  heathendom'  (Brooke, 
p.  126).  But  with  Tupper,  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book,  p.  152,  note,  we  agree  that  wyrda 
craftum  has  lost  its  old  force  and  means  nothing  more  than  'durch  Schicksalsschlftge,'  as 
Grein's  Dicktungen  renders  it,  the  lines  being  a  fairly  accurate  translation  of  Aldhelm's  Latin. 
Seoprag  cymed  /  wefen  wyrdstafum,  Gu.  1325,  also  seems  to  have  a  weakened  force. 
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Norns,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  /loTpai  and  the  Latin  parcae,  distinctly 
appears  in  Vqluspaf 

18  (B.  19)  Ask  ueit  ek  standa,  /  heitir  Yggdrasill  / .  .  . 

19  (B.  20)  ])a)7an  koma  meyiar  /  margs  uitandi  / 

}>ri£r  or  ))eim  sal,  /  er  und  }>olli  stendr.  / 
Ur}>  h6to  eina,  /  aj?ra  Uer}>andi, — / 
sk&ro  i  skl))i, — /  Skuld  ena  J)ri)?io.  / 

20  pser  Igg  lQg}?o,  /  )?aer  Iff  kuro  / 

alda  bgrnom,  /  ^rlgg  seggia. 

Even  though  UrVr  in  ON.  literature  is  the  predominating  figure,  from  the 
passage  quoted  it  is  readily  seen  that  Urdfy  Uerpandi,  and  Skuld  as  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  have  a  function  analogous  to  that  of  the  fioipai  and 
'  parcae  in  Homer  and  Isidor,^  even  if  the  question  of  classical  influence 
is  waived. 

167.  Often,  though  not  always,  wyrd  is  the  blindly  hostile  and  inex- 
orable power  sweeping  away  man's  joys  and  pleasures,  intolerant  even  of 
his  dreary  existence.  The  poet  of  the  Ruined  Burg  contemplates  in  a 
melancholy  mood  the  hall  joys  op  pcetpat  onwende  wyrd  seo  swipe,  line  25. 
Other  pictures  are  no  less  gloomy,  Earm  bip  se  sceal  ana  lifgan,  /  wineleds 
wunian  hafap  him  wyrd  geteod,  Gn.  Ex.  174,  and  hid  Wyrd  forsweop  /  on 
Grendles  gryre,  Beow.  477.  In  this  poem  wyrd  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  goddess  of  death,  an  idea  which  also  appears  in  the  OS.  Heliand,  Thiu 
wurd  is  (U  hendum,  4621,  when  compared  with  line  2990,  nu  is  iru  dod  at 
hendij''  etc.  The  same  notion  is  not  foreign  to  other  OE.  poems,  a  lingering 
trace  of  such  function  being  found  for  instance  Gu.  1030,  where  at  the 
death  of  the  saint  it  is  remarked,  Wyrd  ne  meahU  /  in  fagum  leng  feorg 
gekealdan,  /  deore  fr<Btiwey  ponne  him  gedemed  was,  while  wyrd  seo  meere, 
Wand.  100,  has  taken  away  the  earls. 

168,  With  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  notion  of  wyrd  as  the  hostile 
force  receives  a  further  development.  So  in  heo  wop  weced,  heo  wean 
Uade'S,  /  heo  gast  scyd,  heo  ger  byred,  Sal.  436  flf.,  and  especially,  Ac  hwai 
wited  us  wyrd  seo  swide,  /  eallra  fyrena  fruma,  fah'So  modor,  /  weana  wyrt- 
wela,  wopes  heafod,  /frumscylda  gehwas  feeder  and  modor,  /  deadesdohUr? 
442  flf.  Met.  IV,  34-40  the  hostile  force  even  helps  in  persecuting  the  saints. 

*  Secmundar  Edda,  Detter  &  Heinzd,  Leipzig,  1903. 

•  Grimm,  D.M.,  I,  p.  335  ff. 

'  Hdiand,  M.  Heyne,  4th  edition,  Paderbom,  1905.  See  Grimm,  DJf .,  I,  p.  336,  regard- 
ing the  discussion  of  wyrd.  Vilmar,  Deutsche  AUeriUmer,  2nd  edition,  p.  13,  may  also  be 
compared. 
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In  the  passage  hie  seo  Wyrd  beswac,  /forleolc  and  forlasrde,  And.  613-14, 
especially  when  compared  with  hie  for  afstum  inwit  syredon  /  Jmrh  deopne 
gedwolan  deojles  larum,  610-11,  wyrd  assumes  functions  of  the  devil  in 
instigating  the  condemnation  of  Christ.  And  in  the  passages  quoted  from 
Salomon  and  Saturn  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  wyrd  is  identified  with 
the  fallen  angel,  who  is  the  bringer  of  evil  and  misery.^  This  idea  was  not 
foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  the  homilists  exerted  all  their 
influence  to  combat  such  a  belief.* 

169.  Excepting  such  negative  statements  as  ne  mag  werig  mod  wyrde 
wiSstondanj  Wand.  15,  and  the  variously  interpreted  passage  Beow. 
1056-7,  man  seems  to  be  helpless  against  the  decrees  of  blind  fate.  Gceti  a 
wyrd  swa  hu>scell  Beow.  455,  wyrd  bidful  armdt  Wand.  5,  mon  him  sylfne 
mag  I  wyrd  onwendan,  Prayer  IV,  117,  pat  ic  gewagan  ne  mag  wyrd  under 
heofonum,  Judg.  115,  testify  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  wyrd  as  the  inex- 
orable. 

170.  Entirely  different  is  God's  position  in  regard  to  the  once  all-ruling 
power,  though  even  here  occur  peculiar  statements.  The  belief  in  fatalism 
had  a  strong  hold  on  the  Germanic  character  and  even  after  the  conversion 
to  Christianity  exerted  an  influence  by  no  means  negligible.  During 
heathen  times  Wyrd  had  occupied  a  unique  position  inasmuch  as  it  operated 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  gods,  and,  in  ultimately  controlling  all  destiny, 
even  stood  above  them.  With  the  conversion  to  Christianity  the  good 
God  of  Christianity  might  easily  supplant  the  regncUor  omnium  deus 
(Tacitus,  Germania,  ch.  49)  who  had  until  then  been  the  provider  and 
distributer  of  bountiful  gifts.^^  Not  so  easy  was  the  subordination  of  a 
hostile  and  uncontrollable  force  under  the  omnipotence  of  the  Christian 
God,  and  this  transitional  stage  may  perhaps  account  for  an  occasional 
compromising  statement.  We  read,  prymmas  syndan  Cristes  myccle,  / 
wyrd  bid  swidost,  Gn.  Cot.  4-5,  and  Wyrd  tip  swidre,  /  meotud  meahtigra 
ponne  anges  monnes  gehygd,  Seaf.  115-16.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
in  the  last  example,  as  also  in  ac  unc  sceal  weordan  at  wealle,  swa  unc  wyrd 
geieotf,  I  metod  manna  gehwas,  Beow.  2526-7,^^  the  term  metod  must  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  wyrdy  an  interpretation  which  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  connotations  which  this  word  in  its  simple  form  as  well  as  in 

*  Abbetmeyer,  PaeHcal  Motives,  p.  6,  puts  it,  "SaL  442  ff.  is  deaily  a  Chxistian  passage. 
In  which  Wyrd  is  discredited  by  being  identified  with  Satan." 

*  Bouterweck,  Cttdmon^s  des  Angdsachsen  Biblische  Dichtungen,  p.  LXIV;  also  LXIX  f., 
"Darum  eifern  die  angels&chsischen  Kirchenvftter  gegen  den  Aberglauben  einer  Vyrd,  eines 
Geschickes,  dass  etwaa  Anderes  sei  als  der  allmllchtige  Gott. " 

»  Khriamann,  Zum  Gtrmanischen  FrUhckristenlum,  p.  237-8. 

u  In  the  Beowulf  of  Heyne-Schuecking,  Paderbom,  1913,  metod  in  this  line  ia  glossed  as 
faium  in  the  vocabulary. 
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combinations  may  originally  have  had."  Without  ascribing  any  undue 
importance  to  the  at  least  notable  statement  G(7(/  us  ece  bipi/ne  wendad  hine 
wyrda,  Gn.  Ex.  9,  God  controls  wyrd,  he  is  wyrda  wealdend,  Ex.'432,  El.  80, 
And.  1056,  Prayer  IV,  43,  though  one  might  argue  that  wyrda  has  here 
the  weakened  force  of  events.^*  But  such  statements  as  the  following 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  God*s  superior  power,  nefne  him  witig  god  wyrd 
forstode,^^  Beow.  1056,  especially  Hwi  du  ece  god  afre  wolde,  /  pcet  sio  Wyrd 
on  gewill  wendan  sceolde,  Met.  IV,  35,  and  Gif  du  nu,  waldend,  ne  wiU 
Wyrde  steoran,  /  ac  on  selfwille  siganlcBtest,  49. 

171.  A  further  development  may  perhaps  be  assumed  in  passages 
where  wyrd  takes  on  a  meaning  almost  identical  with  God,  such  as,  odpiet 
Wyrd  gescraf,  I  jxBi  pe  Deodrice  pegnas  and  eorlas  /  heran  sceoldon^  Met.  I, 
29,  when  held  together  with  denden god  wolde,pcet  he  Gotena geweald  lagan 
moste^  38-9,  while  regarding  the  conversion  of  Judas,  the  discoverer  of  the 
cross,  we  hear,  hum  Wyrd  gescreaf,  I  pat  he  swa  geleaful  and  swa  leof  gode  / 
in  worldrice  weordan  sceolde^  /  Criste  gecweme,  El.  1046.  One  is  tempted 
to  identify  the  word  with  foreordination  or  predestination."  Such  an 
interpretation  is  placed  upon  wyrd  by  OE.  homilists."  In  glosses  forewyrd 
has  the  sense  of  predestination. 

II.    The  Term  God 

172,  The  OE.  term  for  God  is  god,  masculine  in  the  singular,  but  with 
masculine  and  neuter  forms  in  the  plural.  Other  Germanic  dialects  use 
a  word  from  the  same  stem,  OFris.  and  OS.  god,  m.,  OHG.  got,  m.,  ON.  god, 
gud,  the  singular  in  ON.  being  both  masculine  and  neuter,  while  the  plural 
is  neuter.  The  Gothic  singular  gup,  a  neuter  form,  is  used  as  a  masculine, 
while  in  the  plural  the  neuter  guda  appears.  The  Goth,  and  ON.  words 
are  declined  as  neuters,  but  the  masculine  concord  is  established,  probably 
due  to  Christian  influence.  The  OTeut.  type  would  be  therefore  *gudo^, 
n.,  which  seems  to  go  back,  though  the  ulterior  etymology  is  disputed,  to 

^  Compare  the  discussion  of  melod,  184,  note  1. 

^  See  Kent,  Teutonic  AntiquUies,  p.  3,  also  Rankin,  Kennings,  Vni,  p.  414,  note  37. 

^*  Sedgefidd  (Beovndf,  Manchester,  1910,  p.  163),  agreeing  with  Ettmueller,  would  take 
wyrd  as  nom.  sing,  in  opposition  with  god.  He  objects  to  the  usual  construction  of  wyrd  as 
object  olforsiode  on  the  ground  that  man's  destiny  could  not  be  hindered.  But  his  rendering 
of  forstode  as  help,  defend,  is  not  happy  from  the  grammatical  standpoint,  since  then  we 
should  expect  kie^  not  him,  as  object,  while  his  objection  to  the  common  interpretation  on 
theological  grounds  loses  its  force  because  it  is  not  based  on  all  the  evidence  available,  as  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  examples  we  have  quoted.  Compare  note  to  line  1056,  p.  54  of  Beowulf, 
Wyatt  and  Chambers,  Cambridge,  1914. 

"  See  also  Kent,  Teutonic  AntiquUies,  p.  3. 

^  Compare  Bouterweck,  Cadnum's  des  Angehachsen  Biblische  Dichtungen,  p.  LXX  ff. 
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Indo-European  *ghutdfny  the  neuter  of  a  past  participle,  meaning  either 
what  is  invoked  or  what  is  worshipped  by  sacrifice.^^ 

173.  The  original  meaning  of  god  in  Teutonic  was  therefore  probably 
rather  numen  than  deus.  In  OE.  it  is  used  practically  exclusively  in  the 
latter  sense,  with  the  modification,  of  course,  that  god  may  render  also 
dominus,  etc.  As  in  OE.  poetry  god  as  a  designation  of  the  Christian 
Deity  is  very  frequent  and  as  numerous  examples  will  appear  in  the  sub- 
sequent discussion,  illustrations  of  this  use  are  superfluous  here.  The 
singular  is  also  applied  to  heathen  gods,  e.g.,  gif  Pu  to  samran  gode  /  purh 
deofolgidd  dttde  bipencest,  Jul.  52.  Wdhgod,  false  god,  we  have  in  him 
wohgodu  workian  (sculptilibus),  Ps.  LXXVII,  58.  The  masculine  plural, 
confined  to  the  Christian  God,  is  naturally  seldom  used;  a  good  illustration 
is  found  in  Creed,  where,  having  enumerated  the  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
the  poet  continues,  44,  ne  synd  p(Bt  preo  godas  priwa  genemned,  /  ac  is  an 
god,  se  de  ealle  kafad  /pa  pry  naman  pinga  gerynum.  The  neuter  plural 
godu  is  much  more  common.  The  Christian  Deity  as  conceived  by  heathen 
is  referred  to,  and  Pu  fremdu  godu  ford  bigongest,  Jul.  121.  As  applied  to 
heathen  gods  we  note,  Ic  (Juliana's  father)  pat  geswerge  purh  sod  godu, 
Jul.  80,  pa  du  goda  ussa  gilp  gehncegdest,  And.  1319,  him  was  wuldres 
dream,  /  lifwela  leofra  ponne  pas  leasan  godu,  Ap.  49.  A  few  examples  from 
the  Psalms  may  follow,  Sindon  ealle  hapenu  godu  hUdedeoful  (omnes  dii 
gentium  daemonia),  XCV,  5,  Nis  pe  goda  anig  on  gumrice  ahwcsr  efie  gelic 
(nan  est  similis  tui  in  diis  Domine),  LXXXV,  7.  Said  of  men  we  have, 
Ge  synd  uppe  godu  ealle  uphea  and  adele  beam  (Dii  estis,  et  filii  excelsi 
omnes),  LXXXI,  6.  In  the  last  example  we  notice  that  the  neuter  plural 
is  also  applied  to  men,  even  though  they  are  looked  upon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God. 

174.  A  feminine  gyden,  goddess,  also  appears,  but  in  the  poetry  it  is 
met  with  only  once.  Met.  XXVI,  53,  where  it  serves  as  a  designation 
of  Circe. 

175.  ds,  m.,  the  ON.  qss,  is  found  once  in  the  poetry,  gif  hit  wcsre  esa 
gescot.  Charm  II,  23. 

III.    The  Trinity 

176.  Though  there  is  confusion  regarding  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  line  is  not  always  as  sharply  drawn  as  the  trinitarian  dogma  of 
the  Church  would  demand,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  hold  the  orthodox 
Athanasian  view  of  the  mystery.    The  Latin  trinitas   (Gr.   rptds)   is 

>'  See  NED.  For  liteiatare  on  the  subject  consult  Falk-Toip,  Norw.-DSn.  EtynuHogy- 
sekes  WSrterbuckf  under  Gud. 
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expressed  in  OE.  hy  prines^  prunes,  OHG.  having  thrinissi,  ON.prenneng,^^ 
The  term  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  poetry,  occurring  only  eight  times, 
though  we  have  not  seldom  a  juxtaposition  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  even  when  the  formal  expression  of  the  Trinity  is  lacking.  So  for 
instance  Charm  VIII,  10-12,  ac  gekctle  me  cdmihtig  and  sunu  and  frofre- 
gcBSt,  I  ealles  wuldres  wyrdig  drykten,  /  swa  swa  ic  gehyrde  heofna  scyppende. 

177.  As  examples  of  prints  we  note,  J&alat  seo  wlitige  weordmynda 
full  I  heah  and  halig  keofoncund  prynes,  /  brade  geblissad  geond  bryten- 
wongaSy  Cr.  379,  which  all  should  praise,  nu  us  halend  god  /  wtBrfast  onwrak, 
pat  we  hine  witan  motant  383-4,  as  also,  Wuldor  pees  age  /  prynysse  prym, 
pone  butan  endel  599.  The  belief  in  the  Trinity  is  voiced  by  Guthlac, 
forVon  ic  getrywe  in  pone  torhtestan  /  prynesse  prym,  se  gepeakiingum  / 
hafad  in  hondum  heafon  and  eorVan,  617-19.  Several  times  Christ  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Trinity  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  incline 
the  reader  to  the  belief  that  Christ  embraces  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head. A  slight  tendency  toward  it  may  perhaps  be  detected  £1.  177,  ku  se 
gasta  helm  /  in  prynesse  prymme  geweor'Sad  /  acenned  wearV.  More  pro- 
nounced is  the  passage  in  Hymn,  for  having  spoken  of  Christ  in  lines  37-9 
as  ^u  eart  ana  ace  dryhten  /  and  du  ana  bist  eallra  dema,  /.  .  Crist  nergend, 
the  author  continues,  40,  fordan  du  on  drymme  ricsast  and  on  drinesse  / 
and  on  annesse  ealles  waldend,  /  hiofena  heahcyninc,  haliges  gastes  /  fegere 
gefdled  in  fader  wuldre.  This  would  not  be  so  very  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact,  as  will  appear  later,  that  Christ  is  sometimes  identified  with  both 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  said  of  him  }>u  eart  sunu  and 
fader/ana  cegper,  L.  Prayer  III,  42-3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  traditional  order  of  the  Trinity  Jud.  83-4,  Ic  de,  frymda  god 
and  frofre  gast,  /  beam  alwaldan,  biddan  wille  (drynesse  Vrym,  86).  The 
same  order  is  followed  in  Jul.  12^1 ,  fader  frofre  gast,  /  .  .  .  /  and  se  deora 
sunu,  /  ponne  seo  prynis  prymsittende  /  in  annesse  (serif ed).  The  tradi- 
tional order  is,  however,  observed  in  And.  1684-5,  p(tr{in  Heaven)  fader  and 
sunu  and  frofre  gast  /  in  prinnesse  prymme  wealde'8. 

178.  The  unity  in  the  Trinity  was  not  lost  sight  of,  as  a  number  of 
passages  tend  to  show.  In  the  last  quotation  of  176,  Charm  VIII, 
10-12,  the  unity  may  be  indicated  by  the  singular  number  of  the  appella- 
tions evidently  bestowed  upon  all  the  three  persons.  In  And.  1685  we 
have  the  singular  wealded,  although  the  subject  is  composed  of  three  per- 
sons. Formally  the  unity  is  expressed  by  dnnes  (L.  unitas,  Gr.  iiovdrrjs), 
OHG.  einnissi,  ON.  eineng.  The  OE.  term  is  only  twice  found  in  the 
poetry,  (Christ  reigns  not  only  on  t^rinesse,  40,  but  also)  on  annesse.  Hymn 
41,  emd  ponne  seo  prynis  prymsittende  /  in  annesse  (scrife'd),  Jul.  727.      The 

^*  For  OHG.  compare  Raumer,  p.  347  ff .,  ON.  Kahle,  I,  pp.  380-81. 
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three  persons  are  contained  in  the  meotud  (721),  the  heofona  kdm  (722), 
and  the  meaJUa  waldend  (723)  implored  by  Cynewulf .  The  resolute  maiden 
Judith  ongan  da  swegles  weard  /  be  naman  nemnan,  nergend  ealra  /  woruld- 
buendrCy  Jud.  80-82,  followed  by  the  invocation  to  Father,  Spirit,  and  Son. 
The  author  of  the  Creed  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  unity 
and  trinity  in  the  passage  quoted  before  in  another  connection.  Having 
referred  to  the  Spirit,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  he  continues,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  interpretation  that  might  be  made,  ne  syndptBtpreo  godaspriwa 
genemnedy  J  ac  is  an  gody  se  Ve  ealle  kafad  /pa  Pry  naman  pinga  gerynum, 
44-6.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  poet  tried  to  keep  within  the 
dogma  as  drawn  up  by  the  councils  of  the  Church,  though  attempting  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

IV.    The  Godhead  and  God  the  Father 

179.  Under  this  caption  we  shall  treat  certain  names  which  are  applied 
to  the  Godhead,  and  the  Father,  or  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  though 
one  cannot  always  be  sure  as  to  who  is  meant,  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  it  being  impossible  to  distinguish  clearly  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  list  of  the  extremely 
large  number^*  of  names  and  kennings  complete,  as  the  works  of  Bode  and 
Rankin,*^  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  are  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
though  they  hardly  make  any  distinction  between  the  three  persons.  We 
merely  give  from  our  f idl  collections  the  more  important  of  the  designations. 
But  enough  material  will  appear  to  illustrate  by  specific  cases  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  names  at  the  disposal  of  the  OE.  poets.  Though  having 
originaDy  a  specific  and  definite  connotation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  very  often  the  names  were  not  pregnant  with  meaning  to  the  author, 
who  not  seldom  was  guided  in  his  choice  of  an  appellation  by  the  exigencies 
of  alliteration,  and  similar  considerations.^ 

180.  The  term  god  appears  extremely  often  as  a  designation  of  the 
Godhead,  and  of  the  first  person.  The  wealth  and  variety  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  examples  given.  An  god  is  ealra  gesceaftay  /  frea  man- 
cynnes,  fader  and  scippend,  Met.  XVII,  8-9,  frym'Sa  god.  El.  502,  Jud.  83, 
similarly  El.  345,  Gu.  792;  weoruda  god,  Gu.  366,  similarly  El.  1149,  Cr. 
347,  etc.;  weorodanes  god.  Fates  93,  mcegena  gody  El.  809,  mcegna  gode,  Jul. 

^*Bode,  Kmningoff  p.  72,  remarks:  "Sie  (namely  the  Anglo-Saxons)  umschieiben  den 
himmlischen  Vater  mlt  mehr  denn  500  Auadrticken;  namentlich  wenn  sie  sich  in  Gebet  zum 
Smmel  wandten,  redeten  sie  den  Geber  aller  Gaben  mit  immer  neuen  Wendungen  an,  wie . 
dn  Settler,  der  einen  Reichen  schmeichelt." 

**  Bode,  KemUngofy  p.  79  ff .  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
three  persons.  Rankin,  A  Study  of  the  Kennings  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  Journal  of  English 
atid  Germanic  Philology ,  Vm,  p.  374  ff.  He  also  gives  Latin  equivalents. 

"  For  further  remarks  see  Introduction,  p.  13  ff. 
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659,  mihta  god,  EL  785,  sigora  god,  1307,  heofonrices  god,  1124,  wtddres  god, 
Gu.  1054,  engla  god,  Ex.  380,  etc.,  waldend  god,  Gen.  520,  ic  wealdend  god 
wordum  herige  (Deo  laudato),  Ps.  LV,  4,  alwaldend  god,  Message  31,  drihten 
god,  Beow.  181,  dryhten  god,  Jud.  300,  etc.,  etc.,  on  god  drihten  gearewe 
gewene  (in  Deo  speravi),  LV,  4,  nergende  god.  Met.  XXIX,  74,  Gen.  1924, 
kalend  god.  Sat.  281,  min  kidend  god,  (Deus  meus),  Ps.  CXVII,  26,  hcdend 
god  (Deus  salvos  faciendi),  LXVII,  20,  hcdend  god  (Deus  saltUaris  nosier), 
LXI V,  6.  Heonan  ic  cleopige  to  heahgode  and  to  waldendgode  (clamabo  ad 
Deum  alUssimutnl  Deum),  Ps.  LVI,  2,  se  is  waldendgode  wel  liciendlic 
(beneplaciium  est  Deo),  LXVII,  16.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  godes  agen 
beam,  e.  g,,  EL  179,  is  very  frequently  found,  where  of  course  the  reference 
in  godes  is  clearly  to  the  first  person. 

181.  Fader  is  often  used  where  God  conceived  as  one  or  the  first  person 
is  meant,  though  the  term  is  also  applied  to  Christ.  The  reference  is  clear 
in  the  formula  mentioning  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  as,  fader  and 
sunu  andjrofre  gast.  And.  1684,  etc.  In  most  of  the  other  cases  the  context 
indicates  to  whom  the  term  is  applied.  We  note,  halig  fader.  Met.  XX, 
46,  etc.,  hUewit  fader,  XX,  69,  255,  similarly  And.  997,  Dan.  363,  Az.  139 
Gen.  856,  etc.;  beorht  fader,  And.  937,  etc.,  pas  breman  fader,  Doom  296, 
fader  freferggndum.  Sat.  318,  an  fader  ece,  Maxims  9,  fader  almihtig. 
Prayer  III,  51,  a  term  very  frequent;  nergende  fader,  Gn.  Cot.  63,  waldend 
fader,  Cr.  163,  fader  alwalda,  Beow.  316,  fader  engla.  Met.  XX,  153,  263, 
275,  And.  1412,  El.  783,  Men.  226,  etc,  fader  frumsceafta.  Moods  66,  fader 
frymVa  gehwas.  Ph.  197.  pinne  wuldorfader,  Cr.  217,  soZfader,  103,  lifiap 
nu  on  heofenum  mid  heakfadere  (otherwise  term  for  patriarch,  see  25), 
RoodB,  134,  on  da  swidran  hand  j  Vinum  godfader,  Hymn  31. 

182.  God  is  scippend,  the  creator.  Though  the  term  is  not  seldom  also 
applied  to  Christ,  it  would  seem  that  the  Godhead  or  the  first  person  is 
more  often  regarded  as  the  creator.  References  to  the  work  of  creation 
are  very  frequent,  the  creation  being  godes  handgesceaft.  Gen.  455.  Man 
was  created  according  to  the  dnlicnes,  the  image  of  God,  Monn  was  to 
godes  I  anlicnesse  arest  gesceapen,  Gen.  1528-9,  ^tpr  he  hafS  mon  geworhtne  / 
after  his  onlicnesse,  395-6.  Scippend  is  very  frequent,  as.  An  sceppend  is 
butan  alcum  tweon,  /  se  is  eac  waldend  woruldgesceafta.  Met.  XI,  1-2,  du  eca 
and  du  almihtiga  /  ealra  gesceafta  sceppend  and  reccend!  IV,  29-30,  scippend 
*scirra  tungla,  /  hefones  and  eordant  IV,  1-2,  heofona  scyppend,  And.  192, 
frympa  scyppend.  Ph.  630,  mihta  scyppend,  Gu.  1131,  engla  scyppend, 
And.  119,  gasta  scyppend,  Dan.  292,  315,  El.  790,  similarly  Jul.  181;  alda 
scyppend.  Wand.  85,  weoruda  scyppend.  Instructions  62.  Here  may  also 
be  added  eall  geworhtest  /  'ding  pearle  good.  Met.  XX,  44-5,  se  wyrhta,  Gen. 
125,  apele  se  wyrhta.  Ph.  9,  widdres  wyrhta,  130. 
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183.  Fruma,  creator,  founder,  is  found  a  number  of  times.  We  note, 
moncynnes  fruma,  Met.  XXIX,  42,  Ph.  377,  upengla  fruma,  And.  226, 
sigores  fruma,  Cr.  294,  mcerda  fruma,  Chr.  Ill,  B,  21,  lifes  fruma.  El.  792, 
etc.  Of  compounds  may  be  quoted  lifes  leohtfruma.  And.  1413,  Gen.  175, 
926,  1410,  etc.,  Met.  XI,  72,  lifes  ordfruma,  Cr.  227,  engla  ordfruma,  And. 
146,  Sat.  239,  etc.  We  find  Dm  eart  eallra  dinga,  peoda  waldend,  /  fruma 
andendel   Met.  XX,  274-5. 

184.  Metod^  a  poetic  term,**  is  extremely  common  in  the  poetry.  We 
note  only  meotud  moncynnes,  And.  172,  Ph.  176,  etc.,  metod  engla.  Gen.  121, 
similarly  Gu.  1105,  etc.  To  these  might  be  added  a  host  of  expressions 
showing  metod  governing  different  kinds  of  objects.  We  note  also  eald 
metod,  Beow.  945,  milde  metod,  Maldon  175,  similarly  Met.  XXIX,  69. 

185.  God  is  cyning,  a  term  extremely  frequent.  Engla  cyning,  Met. 
XIII,  12,  gcBsta  god  cyning.  Prayer  IV,  39,  nergende  cyning,  49,  etc.  etc. 
But  similar  terms  and  phrases  we  pass  over  in  order  to  give  a  few  of  the 
more  important  compounds,  Wuldorcyning  is  frequent,  occurring  Ph.  196, 
Whale  67,  85,  similarly  Beow.  2795;  weroda  wuldorcyning,  Met.  XX,  162, 
similarly  Gen.  2;  heahcyning,  Ph.  129,  etc.,  heofona  heahcyning.  Ph.  446, 
And.  6,  etc.,  heahcyning  heofones,  Dan.  408,  sweglcyning.  Gen.  2658,  simi- 
larly Gu.  1055;  prymcyning,  Moods  62,  peoda  pry mcyning,  Met.  XX,  205, 
tSeoda  prymcyningc.  Invocation  2,  peodcyning.  Soul  12,  gen.  sing.  Rid.  68,  1 
(only  two  occurrences  in  the  religious  sense),**  mcBgencyning,  El.  1247, 
nuBgencyninges  prea,  Judg.  57,  mcegencyninga  hyhst,  6,  sigora  sodcyning, 
Beow.  3055,  Ph.  329,  etc.  Of  characteristic  modifiers  we  add,  on  riht 
cyning.  Ph.  664,  blidheort  cyning.  Gen.  192,  stidfrihp  cining,  107,  sWdferd 
Cyning,  241,  siidmod  cyning,  2423. 

"  The  term  has  been  treated  by  Grimm,  DM.,  1, 18  £.,  Ill,  15.  VUmar,  Deutsche  Alter- 
Hhner  im  Heliand,  p.  11,  remarks:  "Metod,  der  messende,  ordnende,  welcher  auch  im  angel- 
sfichsischen  iiblich  geblieben  bt,  da  er  am  wenigsten  spedell  heidnischen  Inhalt  zu  haben 
sdbeint,  vielmehr  im  ganzen  nur  f(ir  eine  formelle  bezeichnung  des  hdchsten  wesens  gelten 
kann,  sich  also  sehr  wohl  in  die  lehren  der  christlichen  kirche  ftlgte. "  Grein,  Sprachschatt, 
daima  that  in  heathen  times  the  word  had  probably  the  meaning  of  fate.  In  support  of  this 
▼lew  he  points  to  Wald.  A.  19,  9y  ic  de  metod  ondred,  and  to  on  meoiudwange  (battle  field) » 
And.  11,  as  also  to  compounds  in  related  languages.  Rankin,  VHI,  420,  thinks,  though  the 
etymological  significance  may  be  creator,  in  the  majority  of  cases  'it  means  deus.'  RIaeber, 
An^ia,  XXXV,  124,  remarks:  "Heidnischer  character  ist  dem  worte  nicht  anzumerken; 
doch  ist  an  die  interessante  nebeneinanderstelltmg  von  wyrd  und  Metod  zu  eiinnem..  Beow. 
2526  f.,  Seef.  115  f.  (Beow.  979  Meotod:  2574  wyrd)." 

*  Excepting  se  nutoda  drihten  twice  in  i£lfric's  Homilies,  and  there  in  alliterative  pas- 
sages. B.-T. 

**  According  to  Rankin,  Vin,  404,  piod  may  have  become  an  intensifier,  plodcyning 
'the  mighty  king." 
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186.  Dryhten,  originally  leader  of  the  host,^  OS.  drohtin,  OHG.  truhtin^ 
ON.  drdUin,  generally  rendering  L.  dominuSy^  is  extremely  common.  As 
lord,  ruler,  chief,  it  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  secular  sense.  Thus  Sarah 
calls  Abraham  DrihUn  min  Gen.  2225.  We  note  as  occurrences  in  the 
religious  sense,  hcdend  drihten  (Dominus  salvabit  me),  Ps.  LIV,  16,  halend 
drikten  (Deus  salutaris  noster),  LXXXIV,  4,  hcslend  drihten  (Dominum), 
CXLV,  1,  CXLVIII,  1,  kcelynd  drihtenir),  CVII,  6,  god  drykUn,  El.  759, 
dryhtna  dryhine,  And.  1151,  Whale  84,  similarly  Gen.  638;  sigedrihien^ 
Gen.  523,  similarly  Gu.  1212,  Judg.  92;  sigedrihUn  god,  Met.  XX,  260, 
sigora  drykten.  El.  346,  similarly  1139;  duguda  dryfUen,  El.  81,  Ph.  494, 
gumena  drihten,  Gen.  515,  weoruda  dryhten,^''  Sermon  Ps.  28,  8,  10,  Soul  14, 
etc.,  etc.,  gcesta  dryhten,  Judg.  81,  weorulddrihtnes,  Met.  XXIX,  1. 

187.  Wealdend,  the  wielder,  the  ruling  one,  is  extremely  frequent.  We 
give  a  number  of  kennings  in  order  to  show  the  great  variety,  pone 
selestan  sigora  waldendl  Moods  84,  sigora  w.,"  Met.  XI,  71,  Beow.  2875, 
rodera  w.,  Met.  X,  30,  heofona  w.,  XIII,  6,  XXIX,  72,  frymda  w.,  Jud.  5, 
wuldres  w,.  And.  193,  Dan.  13,  etc.,  lifes  w,.  Met.  XX,  268,  XXI,  36,  Judg. 
85,  gasta  w.,  Gen.  2174,  w.  engla,  El.  772,  w,  manna,  Az.  96,  Jolca  w.,  L. 
Prayer  I,  10,  w.fira,  Beow.  2741,  ylda  w.,  1661,  duguVa  w.,  Jud.  61,  deoda 
w.,  Maldon  173,  similarly  Met.  XX,  256;  mcegena  w,,  El.  347,  weoroda  w., 
751,  etc.  As  compound  we  note  se  rices'Sa  /  ealles  oferwealdend,  1235. 
Similarly  we  have  alwalda  Beow.  1314,  etc.,  se  allwalda,  Gen.  292,  etc., 
ealwalda  engelcynna,  246,  to  anwaldan,  Beow.  1272,  ecne  onwealdan  ealra 
gesceafta,  Gu.  610.** 

188.  Frea,  Goth,  frauja,  OS.  frd(h)o,  OHG.  frd,  is  not  infrequently 
used.*®  Frea  folces  gehwas,  feeder  celmihtig,  Dan.  401,  frumsceafta  frea, 
Ex.  274,  frea  engla,  Gen.  157,  2836,  etc.,  sigora frean.  Ph.  675]  lijffrea,  Beow. 
16,  similarly  Gen.  16;  agendfrea,  2141,  the  same  term  being  applied  to 
Sarah  2237. 

189.  peoden,  really  the  chief  of  the  people,  is  not  very  frequent.  Se 
dioden.  Met.  XI,  SO,  peoden  engla,  Maldon  178,  El.  776,  engla  peoden,  Ex. 
431,  dearlmod  peoden  gumena,  Jud.  91,  etc. 

*Koehler,  Germania,  Xm,  p.  131,  says:  "dryhien^  dass  ganz  entschieden  germanische 
Anschauung  verrfith,  indem  Gott  als  oberster  Kriegsherr  bereichnet  wird,  wezm  auch  nicht 
gerade  hierin  dne  Anspielung  auf  den  Sieg  spendenden  Wodan,  den  Valfetfr,  zu  suchen  sein 
wild." 

»  Rankin,  Vm,  p.  413. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  405:  "Undoubtedly  equivalent  to  dominus  exercituum.** 

**  Read  waldend  or  wealdend, 

^  Under  wealdend  we  note  wyrda  wealdend,  £1. 80,  etc,  of  which  Rankin,  Vm,  414,  says: 
''An  interesting  analogical  formation.  Is  there  any  allusion  to  the  Noms,  or  does  the  term 
mean  simply  'ruler  of  destinies'?    The  latter  is  more  probable." 

^  In  OE.  and  OS.  this  term  is  being  superseded  by  dryhten,  drohtin. 
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190.  Brego?^  ruler,  chief,  is  used  a  few  times.  Brego  moncynnes,  Judg. 
7,  Met.  XX,  43,  hrego  enghy  Ph.  497,  Chr.  Ill,  B,  36,  Gen.  181,  976, 
1008,  etc. 

191.  Hearra,^  lord,  chief,  master,  applied  also  to  men,  is  frequent  in 
the  Genesis,  Referring  to  Adam,  kerra  se  goda,  678,  hire  kearran,  654,  to  the 
chief  devil,  hearran  sinunij  726.  Ahof  hine  wiV  his  hearran,  263,  uncres 
hearran,  /  heofoncyningeSy  658,  herran  pines,  567,  etc.,  are  applied  to  God. 

192.  Ealdor,  lord,  chief,  is  not  so  very  frequent.  Swegles  aldor.  Gen. 
2807,  similarly  Jud.  88,  124;  wuldres  aldor^  Gen.  639,  wuldris  aldor,  1511, 
wuldres  ealdor,  Jul.  153,  Partridge  4,  Judg.  82,  Seaf.  123,  etc.,  lifes  aldor, 
Gen.  2762,  weoroda  ealdor,  Cr.  229,  gcesta  ealdor,  Judg.  91. 

193.  Weard  is  extremely  common.  We  note  a  few  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic examples.  Heah  hordes  weard.  Wonders  39,  fdtUtor  heofones  w.," 
52,  heofonrices  w,,  Dan.  12,  'Sone  haligan  heofonrices  w.,  Charm  I,  27,  etc., 
etc.,  pu  on  ecnesse  awa,  drihien  hea,  hehsta  bist  heofonrices  w.  (tu  auiem 
AUissimus  in  aeternum  Domine),  Ps.  XCI,  7,  similarly  XC,  1;  rodera  w., 
Cr.  222,  etc.,  Met.  XI,  20,  rice  rcsdwitan,  rodera  weardas  {Father  and  Son), 
Doom  299,  middangeardes  w,.  And.  227,  gasta  w..  El.  1021,  similarly  Gu. 
1177;  engla  w..  El.  1100,  etc.,  moncynnes  w,.  Gen.  2757,  folca  w,.  Gifts  20, 
leohles  w,,  Judg.  53,  sigora  w.,  Met.  XI,  27,  lijes  w..  Gen.  144, 163,  Gu.  901. 
Of  compounds  we  note  from  the  Psalms,  heora  heafodweard  holdne  {Excel- 
sum),  LXXVII,  19,  erfeweard  ecUra  deoda  (tu  hereditabis  in  omnibus  genti- 
bus),  LXXXI,  8. 

194.  Hldford  is  employed  only  occasionally  in  the  religious  sense. 
Applied  to  God  we  find  it  Gen.  2313,  etc.,  while  the  examples  for  Christ 
are  a  little  more  numerous.  At  a  later  time  the  word  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, while  metod,  etc.,  are  discarded. 

\9%.^Agend,  really  possessor,  is  found  only  a  few  times.  Thus,  se  agend, 
Ex.  295,  lifes  agenda  Wonders  55,  lif^s  agend,  Hymn  3,  etc. 

196.  Helm,  protector,  is  not  very  frequent.  Helm  eallwihta,  Gen.  113, 
se  halga  helm  mlwihta.  And.  \\?>,, engla  helm,  Gen.  2751,  gasta  helm,  2420, 
similarly  1793. 

197.  Hyrde  is  used  a  number  of  times.  Heofona  hyrde,  Judg.  86, 
iungla  hyrde.  Prayer  IV,  9,  prymmes  hyrde,  El.  348,  Jud.  60,  Jul.  280, 
wuldres  hyrde,  Beow.  931,  gasta  hyrde,  Dan.  199,  duguVa  hyrde.  Gen.  164, 

"^  Gxiznm,  Andreas  6*  Elene,  Cassel,  1840,  p.  97,  remarks:  "Kemble  hat  richtig  bemerkt, 
dasB  das  wort  weder  im  gen.  und  dat,  noch  in  pL  vorkomme,  es  gilt,  gleich  dem  ahd.  frO, 
nor  als  titel  und  anrede.  Lauter  zdchen  hohes  altertums." 

**01d  Low  German  loan;  comparative  of  OTeut.  *hairo,  old,  venerable.  Compare 
NED.  under  her, 

"  Read  weard. 
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leohies  hyrde,  Prayer  IV,  7,  Az.  121,  129,  tieoda  hyrde,  Az.  ISO]  feorkhyrde, 
Dox.  8. 

198.  Glocendj  preserver,  is  not  frequent.  Casta  geocend,  £1.  682, 
gctsta  geocend y  Gu.  1106,  etc. 

199.  Bryttay  dispenser  or  distributer,  is  also  not  very  frequent.  TorM- 
mod  tires,  bryttay  Jud.  93,  holdes  brytta.  El.  162,  UJes  brytta,  Gen.  122,  129. 

200.  Nergendy  although  generally  applied  to  Christ,  may  also  designate 
the  Godhead,  or  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity.**  Nergend  or  nergend  usser 
is  frequent  in  Genesis,  as  855, 903, 1367,  etc.,  Met.  XX,  249,  sawla  nergend^ 
Ph.  498,  Gn.  Ex.  135,  nida  nergendy  Dan.  313,  El.  503,  1085,  similarly  Gu. 
612;  nerigend  fira,  El.  1172,  nergend  wera,  L.  Prayer  I,  3. 

201.  HMend  is  rare,  being  found  twice,  tower  pan  wuldres  leotnan,  / 
beam  helendesy  Sat.  86,  and  ymb  preo  niht  com  pegen  hcdendes  /  ham  to  hdlCy 
426. 

202.  We  note  here  also  rodera  rddendy  Beow.  1555,  Chr.  Ill,  B,  23, 
stadolftBSt  styrend,  And.  121,  Veoda  rdtswan,  1622,  scyldend  usser  {Protector 
noster)y  Ps.  LXXXIII,  9,  weoruda  wilgiefay  Ph.  465,  etc. 

203.  Dima  and  dimend,  used  a  few  times.  Portion  him  is  dema  drihten 
sylfa  (quoniam  Deus  judex  est),  Ps.  LXXIV,  6,  <Bla  dema  god.  Prayer  I,  1, 
hehstan  deman,  Jud.  4,  se  hehsta  dema,  94,  wuldres  dema,  59.  DugulSa 
demendy  And.  1189,  Dceda  demendy  Beow.  181,  God  sceal  on  hebfenum  / 
dada  demendy  Gn.  Cot.  36. 

204.  To  show  the  fondness  of  OE.  poets  for  kennings  and  the  extreme 
tendency  to  heap  them,  we  note  that  in  the  9  lines  of  Ccedmon's  Hymn  no 
fewer  than  8  occur,  which  with  a  single  exception  differ  from  one  another, 
heofonrices  weardy  meotodes  meahte,  wuldorfcedeTy  ece  drihten,  halig  scyppend^ 
monncynnes  weardy  ece  drihten,  frea  celmihtig.  We  select  two  other  passages, 
Dan.  331-3 y  pat  pu  ana  eart  ece  drihten,  /  weroda  waldend,  woruldgesceafta,  / 
sigora  settend,  so'Sfcest  metodi  and  Met.  XXIX,  79-83,  he  is  weroda  god,  / 
cyning  and  drihten  swucera  gehwelces,  /  cswdm  and  fruma  eallra  gesceaftay  / 
wyrhta  and  sceppend  weorulde  pisse,  /  wisdom  and  ce  woruldbuendra. 

V.    Qualities 

205.  In  giving  here  a  number  of  the  more  important  qualities  of  the 
Deity,**  we  are  fully  aware  that  some  of  them  are  so  closely  associated  with 

**  Bode,  KenningoTf  p.  73,  remarks:  "Ftir  die  drei  Personen  werden  demnach  diesdben 
Keimingar  gebraucht,  mit  Ausnahme  einer  weniger  wie  nergend.  ..."  BSs  assertion,  here 
as  also  in  other  cases,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Very  few  kennings  are  applied  to  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity. 

*  For  OHG.  see  Raumer,  p.  342  ff.,  where  a  few  of  the  qualities  and  gifts  of  the  Deity 
are  discussed.    For  ON.  compare  Kahle,  I,  378-^0,  n,  128>9,  137-9. 
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particular  names  as  almost  to  become  phrases.  Many  of  them  will 
be  found  among  the  kennings  in  our  list,  but  it  seemed  best  to  assemble 
the  terms  for  a  few  of  the  more  important,  though  no  attempt  at  com- 
pleteness has  been  made.  Qualities  ascribed  to  the  Godhead,  the  Father, 
and  the  Son  will  appear,  but  the  distinction  has  generally  been  indicated. 

206.  God  is  a  spirit,  as,  ana  ece  gast,  Dan.  627,  godspddig  gast,  Gen. 
1009.    The  fact  that  God  is  one  is  not  seldom  referred  to. 

207.  God  is  ice  and  almihtig,  which  qualities  are  often  ascribed  to  him. 
Sometimes  both  occur  together,  thus,  '8u  eca  and  du  aimilUiga^  Met.  IV, 
29,  se  eca  and  se  (tlmilUiga,  XI,  74,  XX,  132.  JElmihtigj  /  micelj  modUic^ 
nutrpum  gefrage  /  and  wunderlic  wiUna  gekwylcuml  XX,  1-3,  done  miclan 
drikten,  Charm  I,  26,  fdameahtigne  jader  in  heofonum^  Az.  156,  similarly 
140;  Nis  nan  mihUgra  ne  nan  mar  a  /  ne  geond  ealle  pa  gesceaft  efnlica  tfini 
Met.  XX,  18-19.  Practically  the  same  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Christ. 
He  is  cyning  on  rihl  /  wealdend  and  wyrhia  wtddorPrymmes,  /  an  ece  god 
eallra  gesceafta,  And.  324-6,  ece  Crist,  Prayer  IV,  55.  Meotod  cdmihUg, 
And.  902,  anwealda  almilUig,  Rood  B,  153,  aHmihtig  god,  156;  ece  almilUig 
arist  gefremede,  Gu.  1073,  ece  (dmikHg,  And.  249,  365,  El.  799,  etc. 

208.  We  have  the  statement  God  us  ece  hip'.  I  ne  wendat!  hine  wyrda  ne 
hine  wiht  drecep  Gn.  Ex.  8-9,  the  Latin  deus  immutahilis.  Geunwendnes, 
L.  immiUabilitas,  is  found  Ps.  LXXVI,  9.  The  noun  Icnes  is  used  not 
infrequently,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  pu  in  ecnesse  awa .  .  hehsta  bisi 
{in  aeternum),  XCI,  7,  pu  in  ecnysse  wunast  awa  {in  aeternum),  CI,  10, 
on  ecnesse,  Cr.  313,  pat  we  wuldres  eard  /  in  ecnesse  agan  mosten,  1204. 
Here  may  also  be  noticed,  and  de  self  wunast  swiVe  stille  /  unawendendlic  a 
ford  simlel  Met.  XX,  16-17,  se  ana  dema  is  gestaVdig  /  unawendendlic, 
wlUig  and  mare,  XXIV,  42-3. 

209.  Hdlig,  applied  to  both  God  and  Christ,  is  extremely  common. 
Referring  to  God,  halig  god,  And.  14,  91,  pca^  halig  god  /  wid  fcsrhryne  folc 
gescylde,  Ex.  71,  ^e  halga  dryhten.  Prayer  IV,  1,  halig  is  se  halga  heahengla 
god,  EL  750,  etc.  Said  of  Christ,  Bu  eart  sotllice  simle  halig,  Hymn  36, 
(clypiad  to  Criste,  line  12)  Halig  eart  Pu,  halig,  heofonengla  cyningc,  L. 
Prayer  III,  13,  halig  eart  pu  halig  heahengla  brego,  /  sotS  sigores  freal  simle 
pu  bist  halig,  Cr.  403-4.  Hdlignes  is  extremely  rare.  We  find  it  in  the 
sense  of  sanctitas  Ps.  LXXXVIII,  32,  while  XCV,  6,  it  renders  sanctimonia. 

210.  Sod  is  frequently  applied  to  both  God  and  Christ.  Bu  soda  god, 
Met.  XX,  51,  sodne  god,  Rim.  87,  sod  cyning.  Met.  XX,  246.  Referring 
to  Christ,  we  note  only  Ealapu  soda  andpu  sibsuma,  /  ealra  cyninga  cyning. 
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Crist  aimiHigl  Cr.  214-15,  etc.  Sddfast  is  often  found,  used  of  both  God 
and  Christ.  SodfiBst  sylfa  dryhten  (rectus  Dominus  Deus  noster),  Ps.  XCI, 
14,  drihten  is  soVfast  (Justus),  CXXVIII,  3;  applied  to  Christ,  sodftBst 
meotudj  And.  386,  soVfctstne  god,  L.  Prayer  III,  54,  sodfast  sigorbeorht, 
Cr.  10,  etc.  The  noun  sodfastnes,  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  renders  Veritas, 
iustitia,  justificationes.  Thus,  Veritas  Ps.  LVI,  12,  pine  sodfastnesse  (jus- 
titiae),  LXX,*  16,  on  pinre  so'Sfcestnysse  (justificaUonibus),  CXVIII,  16. 
Outside  of  the  Psalms  we  have  it  El.  1148,  secean  sotSfctstnesse,  /  weg  to 
wuldre. 

211.  A  term  closely  related  is  rihtnes,  very  rare  in  the  Psalms.  His 
syndrig  folc  on  rihtnesse  rcede  gebringetf  (in  aequitate),  XCVII,  9,  (bebodu) 
wurdan  sodftBSte  and  on  riktnysse  rttda  getrymede  (facta  in  veritate  et  aequi^ 
tate),  CX,5.  Here  may  also  be  noted  riktwisnes,  rectitudo,justitia,  e.g.,  Ps. 
LXXXVII,  12. 

212.  The  benignity  and  liberality  of  God  are  frequently  emp^iasized. 
We  note  milde,  as,  milde  meotod,  Az.  90,  se  milda  metod.  Met.  XXIX,  69; 
of  Christ,  moncynnes  milde  scyppend,  Cr.  417,  swa  we  mildum  wiV  3c,/ 
cdmihtigum  gode  oft  abylgeaV,  L.  Prayer  11,  21.  MUdheort  is  seldom  found 
outside  of  the  Psalms.  In  the  examples  we  give  other  terms  of  a  similar 
character  also  occur.  He  ponne  is  mildheort  and  mandwiBre  (misericors — 
propitius),LXXYlI,  37,  MUdheort  pueart  and  mihtig,  mode  gepyldig,  .  .  . 
is  pin  milde  mod  mannum  cytSed  (Miser ator  et  misericors  Dominus  i  longani- 
mus,  et  multum  misericors),  CII,  8,  Mildheort  is  drihten  and  mannpvxere  and 
gepyldig  eac,  pearle  mildheort  (miseralor — et  misericors  Dominus,  paUens, 
et  multum  misericors),  CXLIV,  8.  MUdheortnes  is  confined  to  the  Psalms, 
rendering  the  Latin  misericordia.  The  term  is  not  infrequent,  occurring 
for  instance  LXXXV,  12,  CII,  11. 

213 .  Fremsum,  L.  benignus,  is  used  a  few  times,  pin  milde  mod  mannum 
fremsum  (benigna  est  misericordia  tua),  Ps.  LXVIII,  16,  SyletS  us  fremsum 
god  fagere  drihten  (Dominus  dabit  benignitatem),  LXXXIV,  11,  fcBStrced 
and  fremsum  (bonus),  CXXXIV,  3.  Fremsumnes  renders  benignitas  Ps. 
LXIV,  12. 

214.  FOle  is  not  very  frequent,  pin  eartjcele  god  (Deus),  Ps.  LXVI,  3, 
Folcpe  andettan  fcdne  drihten  (Deus),  5,  f alum  fader (-),  LXXXVIII,  23, 
fcde  dryhten  (Dominus),  CXVII,  6,  7. 

215.  Living  is  not  infrequent  as  an  attribute.  Lijiende  god('),  Ps. 
LXX,  8,  lijigende  god,  (Deus),  16,  Gefultuma  us,frea  celmihtig,  and  alys  us, 
lijigende  god  (Adjuva  nos  Deus  salutaris  noster:  et  propter  gloriam  nominis 
tui  Domine  libera  nos),  LXXVIII,  9,  lifgende  god.  Prayer  IV,  18,  Az.  78, 
pu  lignest  nu,  peel  sie  lifgende,  /  se  ofer  deojlum  dugupum  wealdeV,  Dan. 
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764-5,  lifiendum  gode,  Soul  69,  etc.  Said  of  Christ,  se  Ufgenda,  Gu.  1072, 
lifiende  Crista  Ps.  L.  126,  Crist  Hfiendy  Prayer  III,  22,  god  UfigendCj  And. 
1409,  Sat.  574. 

216.  Famous  is  used  sometimes.  Mare  god,  Prayer  IV,  4,  pu  eart 
mttre  god  and  Jacobes  god  se  meera  (Deus  Jacob),  Ps.  LXXXIII,  8;  applied 
to  Christ,  huPu  mcsre  eart,  mihtig  drikten.  Prayer  III,  17,  hupu  mare  eart, 
mihtig  and  magenstrang,  21,  iSFm  sunu  mcsre,  Dox.  10,  etc.  We  note  further 
bremen  dryhten,  Az.  116, 1^2, pas  breman  fader.  Doom  296,  applied  to  God; 
referring  to  Christ,  fram  gebyrdtide  breman  cinges,  Chr.  Ill,  A,  13. 

217.  Wise  is  used  a  few  times,  ^at  is  wis  cyning,  Met.  XXIV,  34, 
wUig  drikten,  Beow.  1554,  witig  dryhten,  Deor  32,  wigtig  drihten,  Beow. 
1841,  witig  god,  Cr.  226;  of  Christ,  sigefast  and  snottor,  Har.  23,  relie  and 
rihtwis,  L.  Prayer  III,  63. 

218.  Humility  is  a  number  of  times  ascribed  to  Christ.  Eadmdd,  Gu. 
496,  Cr.  255,  Purh  eadmedu  ealle  biddatS,  359;  apparently  corresponding  to 
L.  benignus,  pu  eart  se  miccla  and  se  magenstranga  /  and  se  eadmoSa  ealra 
goda.  Prayer  III,  39,  swa  pu  eadmod  eart  ealre  worlde,  L.  Prayer  III,  57. 
Applied  to  God,  para  eatlmetta  eardfast.  Met.  VII,  38. 

219.  Purity  is  asserted  of  Christ,  for  instance,  pat  is  se  clSna  Crist, 
drihten  god,  L.  Prayer  II,  17,  Pu  eart  cyning  on  riht  /  clone  and  craftig,  Dox. 
53,  and  it  is  abo  said  of  him,  of  grundum  godbearn  astag,  /  cyning  clanra 
gehwas,  Cr.  702-3. 

220.  A  number  of  terms  may  here  conveniently  be  gathered  together, 
such  as  tirfast  tnetod,  Gen.  1044,  ddmfast  cyning,  2376,  Az.  99,  wuldorfast 
cyning,  133,  wdtrfast  tnetod.  Gen.  1320,  1549,  drfast,  2405,  hu  arfast  is 
eaUes  waldend,  £1.  512,  the  noun  in  the  sense  of  mercy,  pity,  occurring 
Hymn  23,  tfe  ffy  manscilde  middangeardes  /  for  pinre  drf^stnesse  ealle 
tawurpe  (Christ). 

221.  Love,  anger,  etc.,  etc.,  are  also  ascribed  to  God,  but  these  and 
similar  terms  need  no  discussion  here. 

222.  A  few  striking  expressions  referring  to  the  Godhead  or  the  Father 
may  follow  here.  Fridstdl  (refugium),  a  few  times  in  the  Psalms,  as 
LXXXIX,  1,  similarly  XCIII,  21.  Bu  eart  sio  birhtu  .  .  .  /  sotles  leohtes 
and  tfu  self  a  eart  /  sio  faste  rast,  .  .  .  /  eallra  soVfastra,  Met.  XX,  269-72, 
hiofones  leohtes  Uutre  beorhto,  XXI,  39,  pat  mide  leoht  /  godes  almihtiges, 
42-3,  tSat  is  sio  sode  sunne  mid  rihte,  XXX,  17.  Di*  eart  self  a  weg  /  and 
laUeow  eac  lifgendra  gehwas  /  and  sio  wlitige  stow,  pe  se  weg  to  ligd,  Met. 
XX,  277-9.  pu  earce  eart  eallhaligra  (tu  et  area  sanctificationis  tuae),  Ps. 
CXXXI,  8.    Forpan  tlu  etlest  miht  ealra  laca,  Prayer  I,  6. 
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VI.    Gifts 

223.  Many  are  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  by  the  Deity,  and  refer- 
ences to  them  are  frequent.**  Since  the  gifts  of  God  and  Christ  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  and  as  no  clear  distinction  is  made  in  many  cases,  we  shall 
treat  the  whole  subject  here,  pointing  out,  however,  distinctive  references. 

224.  We  may  open  the'  discussion  by  quoting  from  Meters,  where  the 
goodness  of  God  is  emphasized  as  also  the  fact  that  he  is  the  author  of  all 
good  things.  For  gode  godes,  Met.  Ill,  10,  Vin  goodness  is,  /  celfnihHg  god, 
call  mid  He  self  urn,  XX,  31-2,  eart  Ve  self  a  /  pat  hehste  good,  45-6,  cswelin 
.  .  .  eallra  gooda,  259,  pone  hltUrestan  heofontorhtan  stream,  /  adelne 
awelm  cdces  goodes,  XXIII,  3-4,  pat  hehste  good  on  heahsetle  /  sited  sylf 
cyning,  XXIX,  75-6.  From  the  Psalms  we  note,  se  goda  godir),  CV,  36, 
ecne  drihten  pane  goodan  god  (Domino  quoniam  bonus),  CVI,  1,  similarly 
CXVII,  1,  2,  etc. 

225.  Bletsian  and  gehletsian  are  comparatively  frequent,  especially  in 
the  Psalms.  We  note  only,  gebletsige  (benedicant)  us,  bliVe  drihten,  and 
usic  god  eac  bletsige  (benedicant),  Ps.  LXVI,  6,  pa  he  Noe  /  gebletsade,  Gen. 
1505.  The  noun  is  bletsung,  as,  brohte  him  bletsunge  {benedictionem),  Ps. 
LXXXIII,  7,  bletsung  (benedictio),  CXXVIII,  6,  He  onfon  sceal  /  blisse 
minre  and  bletsunge,  Gen.  2331,  peet  nu  bletsung  mot  bam  gemane  /  werum 
and  wifum  (in  Heaven),  Cr.  100. 

226.  A  word  closely  related  is  segnian  and  gesegnian.  His  wuduan  ic 
wordum  bletsige  and  gesegnade  (benedicens  benedicam),  Ps.  CXXXI,  16, 
applied  to  the  ark,  segnade  earce  innan  agenum  sped^m,  Gen.  1365,  referring 
to  Christ's  blessing  at  the  Judgment  Day,  gesenade  /  on  edel  faran  engla 
dreames,  Cr.  1342.  Segnung  occurs  Ps.  CXXXI,  19,  where  {cymeHS)  minra 
segnunga  soVfast  blostma  translates  effiorebit  sanctificatio  mea. 

227.  HdUu,  f.,  in  the  sense  of  salutare,  solus,  is  very  common.     Ece 
^  haiu  {salutare),  Ps.  LII,  7,  par  ic  on  pinre  halo  hyldo  sohte  (salutare), 

CXVIII,  123,  halo  and  frofre.  And.  95,  mid  heortan  halo  secen,  Cr.  752, 
halo  strynan,  lS7S,pare  halo,pe  he  us  to  hyhteforgeaf,613.  H(H,tn.,is  also 
frequently  used.  We  note  only,  sawlum  to  hale,  L.  Prayer  II,  16,  Dis  is 
an  hal  earmre  sawle  (sola  solus  animae,  22),  Doom  43,  his  (thief)  hole 
begeat  and  help  recene  (salutem  31),  62.  The  verbs  halan  and  gehdlan  are 
also  used,  the  participle  being  often  applied  to  Christ,  as,  halendne  cyning. 
Creed  10. 

228.  Alysnes  will  be  discussed  under  redemption  of  Christ.  Alysing 
in  the  sense  of  redemption  we  have,  He  alysinge  leofum  folce  sode  onsende 
(redemptionem),  Ps.  CX,  6.    Alysend  is  applied  to  God,  eart  alysend  min 

"  For  ON,  see  KaUe,  U,  p.  129, 13940. 
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{liberator),  Ps.  LXIX,  7,  alysend  (redemptor),  LXXVII,  34.  Lysan, 
dl^san,  iol^san  are  not  infrequently  employf d.  Probably  referring  to  the 
Father,  we  have,  sawle  alysat^y  L.  Prayer  III,  4,  eft  hig  alyse,  /  sawle  of 
synnum  purh  pine  so'San  milU,  7.  For  examples  referring  to  Christ  see 
260. 

229.  Gifnes,  favor,  mercy,  occurs  only  rarely.  The  examples  are, 
biddaV  soZfmstne  god  /  are  and  gifnesse  ealre  peode^  L.  Prayer  III,  55,  simi- 
larly are  and  gifnes,  110;  Ac  alys  us  of  yfelel  ealle  we  bepurfon  /  godes  gif- 
nesse, 114,  all  the  examples  probably  referring*  to  Christ.  In  much  the 
same  sense  forgifnes  is  used,  as,  (Christ  gives)  his  forgifnesse  guman  to 
kelpe,  Cr.  427,  but  in pu  forgifnesse  hafst  gearugne  Hman  (veniae  tempus,  34), 
Doom  68,  similarly  91,  the  meaning  is  rather  forgiveness.  The  verbs 
gtfan,  dgifan,  and  forgifan  are  common.  Of  forgifan  in  the  sense  of  to 
remit  we  note,  Forgyfus,  .  .  .  gylias  and  synna  /  and  ure  leahtras  alet, 
L.  Prayer  II,  19,  forgef  me,  sceppen  min  (Christ),  Ps.  L.  45,  adilga  min 
unrihi  /  to  forgef enesse  gast  minum,  36-7.  As  shown  in  the  example  above, 
aldtan  in  the  sense  of  to  forgive  occurs,  also  forlOtan,  e.g.,  unrihtpu  forlete 
(remisisti  iniquitatem) ,  Ps.  LXXXIV,  2;  expressing  an  act  on  the  part  of 
man,  we  note,  swa  swa  we  forlata'S  leahtras  on  eorpan,  /  pam  pe  wiZ  us  oft 
agyltad,  L.  Prayer  II,  23. 

230.  Ar,  f.,  in  the  sense  of  favor,  mercy,  is  frequently  found.  CymeU 
kirn  seo  ar  of  heofonum,  Seaf.  107,  are  and  gifnes,  L.  Prayer  II,  110,  Forgif 
me  to  are,  almihtig  god,  /  leoht  on  pissum  life,  And.  76,  ponne  ic  minre  sawle 
swegles  bidde,  I  ece  are.  Prayer  III,  4,  arum  bewunden.  Soul  141,  etc. 
Closely  related  to  dr  is  dre,  i.,  used  for  instance.  Us  is  pinra  arna  pearf, 
Cr.  255,  ponne  arna  bipearf,  Jul.  715,  arena  ic  me  bidde.  Charm  I,  25,  etc. 

231.  Hyldo,  f.,  favor,  is  found  frequently.  We  note  only,  metodes 
hyldo,  Beow.  670,  Pa  heo  ahte  maste  pearfe  /  hyldo  pas  hehstan  deman,  Jud. 
4,  hyldo  dine  (misericordiae) ,  Ps.  LXXVIII,  8.  Hyld,  m.,  in  the  sense  of 
protection,  favor,  we  have,  halige  heapas  on  hild  godes,  Ex.  568,  halgum 
gastum,Pe  his  hyld  cur  on,  Dan.  481,  etc. 

232.  Mundbyrd,  f.,  protection,  occurs  several  times,  as,  heo  tSar  tta 
gearwefunde  /  mundbyrd  (Bt  Zam  maran  peodne,  Jud.  3,  ic  pefride  healde,  / 
minre  mundbyrde  mcegene  besette.  And.  1433,  etc. 

233.  Frofor,  consolation,  is  extremely  common.  Him  frofre  gehet,  Jul. 
639,  frof re  findan  (at  Judgment),  Cr.  801,  hctbbe  ic  ponne  /  (Xt  frean  frofre, 
Prayer  IV,  47.  The  Holy  Spirit  \s  frofre  gast,  which  is  also  applied  to  God 
and  Christ.  Referring  to  the  latter,  we  have,^^/  is  frofre  gast  h(ele'8a  cynne. 
And.  906,  D«  eart  on  heofonum  hiht  and  frofor,  /  blissa  beorhtost,  L.  Prayer 
III,  9.  Heah  higefrofre,  Dox.  13,  may  not  refer  to  the  Son,  but  to  halig 
gast  immediately  following,  while  in  line  8  it  is  said  of  the  first  person, 
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pu  earl  frofra  fader.  We  note  further  Beow.  698,  where  God  gives  frof or 
and  fidtum,  and  Men.  226-8,  fader  engla  /  his  sunu  sende  on  pas  sidan 
gesceaft  /  f oleum  to  frofre^  similar  statements  occurring  often.  We  have 
also,  }>a  me  pine  frofre  fcBgere,  drihten,  gesibbedan  sawle  mine  {consolationes 
iuae  laetificaveruni  animam  meam)^  Ps.  XCIII,  18. 

234.  Milds,  miltSy  f.,  mercy,  compassion,  is  very  common,  used  of  both 
God  and  Christ,  pe  sie  ealles  pone  /  meorda  and  miltsa,  para  pu  me  seal- 
destf  Prayer  IV,  67,  nergende  cyningy  /  meotud,  for  pinre  miUse,  SO,  Oft  him 
anhaga  are  gebided^  /  metudes  miltse,  Wand.  2.  Of  Christ,  p<tr  is  help 
gearu,  /  milts,  And.  908,  pu  miltse  on  us  /  gecyd,  Cr.  156,  pine  miltse  her  / 
arfcest  ywe,  244,  ealra  pinra  mildsa  /  .  .  .  fremde  weordan,  L.  Prayer  II, 
29,  biddan  wylle  /  miltse  pinre,  Jud.  85.  Referring  to  God,  for  meenigeo 
miltsa  pinra  (multitudinem  miserationum  tuarum) ,  "Ps.  LXVIII,  16,  cBfter 
his  miltsa  menigu  godes  {secundum  multitijdinem  misericordiae  suae),  CV, 
34,  pat  eow  mihtig  god  miltse  gecydde,  Ex.  292,  pat  we  gesine  ne  syn  godes 
peodscipes,  /  metodes  miltsa,  529,  etc.  Mildsian  and  gemUdsian  are  rather 
common.  We  note  only,  (Christ)  mildsa  nu,  meahtig,  manna  cynne^ 
Hymn  Z3,  He  pinum  mandadum  miltsade  eallum  {cui  propitiatur  omnibus 
iniquitatibus  tuis),  Ps.  CII,  3. 

235.  Lis,  WSs,  f.,  grace,  favor,  is  often  used.  Eow  lijfrean  lissa  bidde^ 
Ex.  271,  Us  is  lissa  pearf  /  pat  Pu  us  ahredde,  Cr.  373,pancode  swide  /  lifes 
leohifruman  lisse  and  ara,  Gen.  1889,  etc^,  etc. 

236.  FriH,  mn.,  peace,  protection,  fairly  frequent.  On  fride  drihtnes, 
Dan.  438,  ac  him  frid  drihtnes  /  .  .  .  gescylde,  466,  on  frid  dryktnesy 
And.  1034,  ^o««  halgan  heap  helpe  bidde,  /  fritSes  andfultomes,  Ap.  91,  etc. 
Freod,  f.,  favor,  peace,  not  very  frequent,  par  bid  symle  gearu  /  freod 
unhwilen,  And.  1154,  etc.  Freodo,  f.,  peace,  favor,  security,  not  very  fre- 
quent. Utan  us  to  fader  freopa  wilnian,  Cr.  773,  Ic  (Christ)  eow  freo'do 
healde,  And.  336,  etc. 

237.  As  in  the  case  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  this  list  is  not  intended 
to  be  exhaustive.  It  could  be  extended  considerably  by  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  blessings  and  favors  bestowed  upon  man.  Little  would  be  gained 
by  such  a  procedure,  while  in  many  cases  it  would  involve  unnecessary 
repetition.  Therefore  only  the  more  important  and  characteristic  terms 
have  been  included  in  our  list. 

VII.    Christ 

238.  In  order  to  render  the  Hebrew  JTIE^^  the  Greeks  either  adopted 
Iffffovs  or  translated  it  by  <ro3Tfip,  while  Latin  similarly  has  Jesus  and  salvon 
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lor.  OHG.  and  ON.*^  follow  these  languages  in  using  both  the  proper  name 
and  a  translation,  but  OE.  employs  only  a  translation,  namely  hdlendy 
substantive  form  of  the  past  participle  of  kdUan,  OS.  having  hHand^  OHG. 
heUant,  all  of  which  go  back  to  the  OTeut.  *hailjan,  to  heal,  save.'*  Regard- 
ing the  giving  of  the  name  it  is  said  Men.  4,  (Crist  was  acennyd,  1)  on  py 
eahleo'San  dag  /  halend  gehaien  heofonrices  weard.  The  name  is  rather 
frequent  in  the  poetry.  We  note  only,  pat  tSu  halend  eart  /  middangeardeSf 
£1.  808-9,  tSu  earl  sigefest  sunu  and  sod  h^end,  Hymn  16,  halend.  Ph.  650, 
Judg.  64,  se  gehalgoda  halend,  Cr.  435,  drihlen  halend,  Sat.  219,  Prayer  III, 
24,  similarly  And.  541;  halend  god,  Cr.  383,  Sat.  493,  Prayer  III,  9.  We 
also  find  the  juxtaposition  halend  Crist,  Cr.  358,  as  also  the  combination 
kalende  Crist,  250,  Ph.  590. 

239.  However,  much  more  common  is  Crist^^  used  in  the  poetry  as  a 
proper  name,  though  crisl  in  its  etymological  sense  occurs  a  few  times  in 
the  Psalms,  the  passages  to  be  discussed  in  243.  The  Old  Testament 
employs  H^C^Dj  ^^  anointed  one,  in  order  to  designate  the  p/romised 
Messiah,  while  the  New  Testament  either  adopts  the  term  as  Vitoalas 
or  translates  it  by  b  Xpurrin,  Then  it  passes  into  Latin  as  Ckristus.  The 
other  Germanic  dialects  also  have  taken  over  the  word,  each  of  course 
subjecting  it  to  its  sound  laws.*** 

240-  We  note  a  few  examples  of  the  exceedingly  frequent  term,  the 
quotations  given  emphasizing  by  a  modifier  the  peculiar  function  attri- 
buted. Nergendne  Crist,  Sat.  346,  nergende  Crist,  Gu.  570,  Sat.  570, 
neriende  Crist,  L.  Prayer  II,  4,  with  a  change  in  the  word  order,  Crist  / 
nergend.  Hymn  39,  Crist  nergende,  Cr.  157,  Crist  nerigende,  L.  Prayer  II, 
28.  Here  may  also  be  noted  such  occurrences  as  waldend  Crist,  Doom  52, 
Pone  ahangnan  Crist,  El.  797,  etc. 

241.  In  OE.  poetry  Christ  occupies  a  very  prominent  place,  appearing 
also  in  poems  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  history,  as,  sod  sunu  metodes, 
sawla  nergend,  Dan.  402,  Crist  cyning,  Az.  \()i,pone  sodan  sunu,  157,  ac  ky 
Crist  scilde,  165. 

"  Regarding  terms  etc.  referring  to  Christ  in  OHG.  compare  Raumer,  p.  354  fit.,  for  ON. 
see  Kahle,  I,  382  S.,  U,  129  ff. 

**  Raumer,  p.  355  S.,  NED.  under  healend. 

"  Kluge,  Paul's  Grundriss,  2.  Auflage,  I,  p.  929,  remarks:  '' Auch  das  t  von  ae.  Crist 
deutet  im  Zusammenhange  mit  der  eben  vorgefilhrten  kircfatichen  Terminologie  auf  air. 
Crist,"  but  p.  359,  Anm.:  ''Das  Wort  Ckristus  haben  die  Germanen  in  der  lateinisch- 
lomaniscfaen  Form  Crtstus  als  angels.  Crist  Ubemommen. "  See  also  MacG.,  p.  19,  and  p.  20, 
note  1,  Morsbach's  remark  on  MacG.'s  note  that  he  has  never  found  in  the  MSS.  any  marks  of 
length  in  the  case  of  derivatives, ''  If  this  is  really  the  case,  we  may  assume  shortness  of  vowel 
in  0.£.  Crist,  cristen,  &c.  and  explain  the  M.E.  and  N.£.  lengthenings  through  French 
influence." 

«•  Raumer,  pp.  359-60, 
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242.  A  peculiar  phenomenon  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  Psalms.  In  Ps. 
L.  {Cottoniana)  Christ  seems  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  God.  His  name 
is  inserted,  though  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  it  in  the  Vulgate. 
David  is  called  Criste  Hofost,  line  3,  to  whom  he  also  prays,  (ic)  helende 
Crisi  helpe  bidde,  50.  In  126  we  have  lifiende  Crist,  which  is  entirely  on  a 
par  with  god  lifiende,  134,  etc.,  and  similar  terms.  The  Savior  is  addressed 
dryhten  Crisi,  line  88.  The  other  occurrences  are,  peel  hio  cerrende  Criste 
herdon,  56,  ponne  ic  gedcsnsod  Criste  hero,  74,  and  m^htig  god  mannum  to 
frofre  /  Has  cynedomes  Crist  neriende  /  waldende  god  weordne  munde,  149. 

243.  In  the  other  Psalms  a  similar  fact  may  be  observed,  though  per- 
haps it  is  less  striking  on  account  of  the  isolated  cases.  A  few  times  the 
word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  anointed,  rendering  the  Latin  christus.  Thus, 
oncnaw  onsyne  cristes  pines  {respite  in  faciem  christi  tui),  LXXXIII,  9; 
applied  to  David,  pu  ponne  wiZsoce  sopum  criste  and  hine  forkogodest 
{distidisti  christum  tuum),  LXXXVIII,  32,  similarly  faste  cetwitad  and 
pat  pinum  criste  becwepad  switSe  {christi  tui),  44,  as  also  here  for  minum 
criste  gecorenum  {christo  meo),  CXXXI,  18.  While  there  is  thus  a  warrant 
in  the  Vulgate  for  the  0£.  rendering,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  other 
occurrences.  The  author  of  the  poetic  version  of  the  Psalms  has  in  a 
characteristic  manner  transferred  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament.  We  read, 
on  ciricean  Crist  drihten  god  healde  bletsige  {In  ecclesiis  benedicite  Deo 
Domino),  LXVII,  24,  and  gecyr  us  georne  to  de,  Crist  almihtig,  LXXXIV, 
S,  renders  Converte  nos  Deus  salutaris  noster.  Hcelynde  Crist  has  been 
inserted  CVIII,  25,  being  on  a  par  with  drihten  god  just  preceding.  We 
note,  do  me  cuHlice  halne,  heahcyning,  heofona  wealdend,  halende  Crista 
CXVIII,  146,  the  passage  showing  the  synonyms.  In  CXXXIII,  2,  and 
CXXXIV,  2,  Dei  is  rendered  by  Cristes,  for  we  read  on  cafertunum  Cristes 
huses  {in  atriis  domus  Dei  nostri).  Finally,  on  cyrcean  cristenes  folces,  CVI, 
31,  renders  in  ecclesia  plebis. 

244.  In  addition  to  hdtlend  and  Crist,  the  term  EmmdnUhil  is  once 
applied  to  Christ,  Cr.  132. 

245.  At  this  point  we  shall  take  up  the  life  of  Christ  during  his  sojourn 
on  the  earth,  the  work  of  redemption  and  reconciliation,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  names  and  figures  which  are  applied  to  him. 

246.  All  the  important  phases  of  Christ's  life  upon  the  earth  are  treated 
in  the  poetry  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Only  the  main  points  will  be 
considered  by  us.  His  coming  to  the  earth  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
sending  of  God,  Men.  226-7,  at  other  times  as  Christ's  decision  and  will 
to  become  man,  pu  fore  monna  lufan  pinre  modor  bosm  /  sylfa  gesohtes^ 
sigedrihten  god,  Har.  110-11,  similarly  Ap.  27-8,  Cr.  445-6,  etc.  He  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  G)iosX,p<tr  halig  gast  handgift  sealde  /  pare  famnan^ 
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Creed  18,  and  Invocation  13  tells  that  Christ  was  born  (purh  Marian^  12) 
Purk  p(Kne  halgan  gasi.  No  specific  word  for  the  L.  incarnatio  appears, 
which  is  paraphrased,  as  for  instance,  nu  eft  geweard  /  JIcbsc  firena  leas^ 
Cr.  122-3,  etc.  Eacnung,  properly  increase,  is  once  used  for  conception, 
Cr.  75,  Christ's  sinlessness  is  often  referred  to,  so  especially  regarding 
his  conception  and  birth,  mennisc  hiw  /  onfeng  butan  firenum,  Cr.  721-2, 
anfeng  at  famnan  fitBsc  unwemme,  418,  he  of  cedelre  was  uirginis  partu  / 
deene  acenned  Chrisius  in  orbefn.  Invocation  10-11,  etc.,  God  was  mid  us  / 
gesewen  htUan  synnum,  Cr.  124-5,  sunu  synna  leas,  El.  777,  etc.  The  birth- 
place is  mentioned  several  times,  so  Charm  V,  A,  3,  Badleem  hatte  seo 
buruhyPe  Crist  acanned  was,  similarly  Creed  23-4;  Charm  V,  B,  3,  Bethlem 
haUa  seo  hurh,  'Be  Crist  on  geboren  wes,  Mary,  his  mother,  is  often  men- 
tioned, as  for  instance,  his  modor  eac  Marian  sylfe  /  almihtig  god,  Rood  B, 
92-3,  etc.  To  Christ's  life  in  Nazareth  refers  El.  912-13,  se  de  in  NazaretS 
afeded  was,^ 

247.  Of  other  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  may  be  mentioned  the  betrayal 
of  Judas,  to  which  a  reference  is  found  Sat.  S7S-6,  (Judas)  se  tSe  ar  on  tifre 
tarhine  gesalde  /  drihUn  halend. 

248.  Very  many  references  are  made  to  the  suffering,  the  passion  of 
Christ.  The  term  used  is  prowung,  which  occurs  a  few  times,  frean  pro- 
winga,  Cr.  1130,  dryhtnes  prowinga,  1180,  purh  his  prowinga,  470,  and 
Hinra  drowunga.  Hymn  28.  The  verb  is  prdwian,  e.g.,  Da  se  Pontisca 
Pilatus  weold  /  .  .  .  I  pa  se  deorafrea  dead  prowade,  Creed  27,  etc.  polian 
is  also  used,  as,  (on  the  cross)  wite  polade,  Cr.  1452.  Among  other  things 
we  note  the  crown  of  thorns,  mentioned  twice  in  Christ,  ymb  his  heafod 
heardne  gebigdon  /  beag  Pyrnenne,  1126-7,  and  ^a  hi  hwasne  beag  /  ymb 
min  heafod  heardne  gebygdon,  /  pream  biprycton,  se  was  of  pornum  geworht, 
1444-6.  The  crucifixion  itself,  for  which  no  noun  is  encountered,  takes 
place  on  Calurie,  £1. 672,  after  stedewange,  hwar  seo  stow  sie/  Calurie,  675-6, 
on  pa  dune,  717,  of  tSam  wangstede,  793.  H5n  and  dh&n,  to  suspend,  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  crucify,  thus,  {jgodes  agen  beam)  purh  hete  hen^on  on 
heanne  beam,  El.  424,  dhdn  being  more  common,  hwar  ahangen  was  .  •  •  / 
on  rode  treo  rodera  waldend,  El.  205-6,  pat  hie  god  sylfne  /  ahengon,  209-10, 
Pilatus  ar  on  rode  aheng  rodera  waldend,  Jul.  305,  etc.  It  is  said  that  the 
crucifixion  took  place  with  the  consent  of  the  Father,  (prowode)  meotud 
on  galgan  /  be  fader  leafe,  Men.  86-7. 

249.  The  word  for  cross  is  rdd,  also  trio  etc.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
galga  is  often  used  interchangeably  with  rod,  trio,  etc.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
being  unacquainted  with  crucifixion,  substituted  the  term  for  hanging.^ 

^  Curiously  enough,  Grein,  DicMtungen,  p.  128^  tranalatca,  "der  geboren  war  in  Nasa- 
leth." 

'  For  OHG.  see  Raumer,  p.  362,  and  note  15,  p.  363,  where  he  remarks:  ''Im  Gotfaischen 
ist  galga  der  gew5hnliche  Ausdruck  filr  aravpAs.*'    For  ON.  compare  Eahle,  11,  p.  145  £. 
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So  we  have  for  instance,  pa  ic  mid  Judeum  gealgan  pehte,  /  rod  was  arcered^ 
And.  966-7,  hine  rode  befealg,  /  pat  he  on  gealgan  his  gast  onsende,  1326-7. 
In  Elene  especially  galga  occurs  frequently,  e.g.,  hu  on  galgan  weartS  godes 
agen  beam  /  ahangen,  179.  At  other  times  we  have  rod,  not  infrequently 
both  terms  occurring  in  the  same  sentence.  The  same  fact  may  be  observed 
where  the  crucifixion  of  others  than  Christ  is  related,  as,  Sume  ic  rode 
befealh,  I  pai  hi  hyra  dreorge  on  hean  galgan  /  lif  aletan,  Jul.  481-3.  Here 
a  few  further  occurrences  of  the  frequent  term  galga  may  be  given.  On 
galgum,  Sat.  511,  on  galgan,  550,  he  wolde  on  galgu  gestiga.  Rood  A,  2,  on 
gealgan  heanne.  Rood  B,  40,  fracodes  galga,  10.  We  also  have  on  pam 
gealgtreowe,  146. 

250.  The  cross  is  mentioned  very  often  in  OE.  poetry,  a  whole  poem, 
Elene,  being  devoted  to  the  finding  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  while  the  Dream 
of  the  Rood  shows  how  important  a  part  the  cross  played  in  the  life  of  the 
people.**  Besides,  there  are  numerous  references  to  it  in  other  poems. 
We  are  told  that  St.  Guthlac  him  io  aisialle  (Brest  ararde,  /  Cristes  rode,  150- 
1,  at  the  Judgment  there  is  seo  hea  rod,  Cr.  1065,  mentioned  also  1085  S., 
1102,  rincas  at  pare  rode,  Judg.  105.  In  the  Dream  of  the  Rood  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  cross  is  plainly  shown,  gebiddap  him  to  Pyssum  beacne,  B,  83, 
Gebad  ic  me  pa  to  pan  beame,  122,  ac  Zurh  'da  rode  sceal  rice  gesecan  /  of 
eardwege  aghwylc  sawl,  119-20.  We  have  a  compound  in  hiera  winrod 
lixan,  I  soZfastra  segn,  Sal.  235. 

251.  In  order  to  show  the  wealth  of  expressions  for  the  cross,  we  note 
the  more  important  kennings.** 

252.  Rdd,  f.,  originally  having  the  sense  of  L.  virga,  pertica,  is  used  in 
OE.  poetry  for  cross.  Sio  halige  rod.  El.  720,  1011,  1223,  sio  reade  rod,  Cr. 
1102,  pccre  deorestan  dagweordunga  /  rode  under  roderum.  El.  1233-4, 
dryhtnes  rod.  Rood  B,  136,  adelcyninges  rod,  El.  219,  Cristes  rode,  103,  And. 
1337. 

253.  Trio,  n.  pat  halige  treo.  El.  107,  442,  701,  840,  etc.,  pat  halige 
triow  I  dinre  drowunga.  Hymn  27-8,  pat  wlitige  treo,  El.  165,  syllicre  treow. 
Rood  B,  4,  pat  mare  treo,  El.  214;  halendes  treow.  Rood  B,  25,  wuldres  treo. 
El.  827,  866,  similarly  1251,  Rood  B,  14;  lifes  treow.  El.  664,  similarly  706, 
1026;  wealdes  treow.  Rood  B,  17,  on  rode  treowe.  Ph.  643,  on  rode  treo,  EI. 
206,  855,  Jul.  447,  his  rode  treo.  El.  147. 

254.  Beam  is  also  fairly  common.  On  heanne  beam.  El.  424,  ic  was 
ahongen  on  heanne  beam  /  rode  gefastnad,  Cr.  1447,  pone  aZelan  beam.  El. 
1073,  apelust  beama,  Men.  84,  pone  halgan  beam,  Cr.  1094,  on  ful  blacne 

^Regarding  the  place  of  the  cross  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  its  veneration,  see 
Stevens,  W.  O.,  The  Cross  in  the  Life  and  Literature  of  the  AngkhSaxons,  New  York,  1904. 
^  A  few  are  given  by  Bode,  Kenningar,  pp.  86-7.    Rankin  names  some  DC,  p.  62. 
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beam  bundan  fctste,  Judg.  66,  se  leohta  beam,  Cr.  1090,  pone  beorhian  beam, 
£1.  1254,  beama  beorlUos^,  Rood  B,  6,  mcBrosi  beama,  £1.  1012,  1224,  also 
se  wuldres  beam,  £1.  217.  Of  compounds  we  note  sigebeam,  Rood  B,  13, 
in  the  dat.  sing.,  £1. 420, 444, 860,  sigebeamas  ,111.,  £1. 846,  selest  sigebeama, 
1027.  Regarding  the  cross  Constantine  saw  in  the  dream  it  is  said,  Geseah 
he  frmtwum  beorht  /  wliti  wuldres  treo  ofer  wolcna  hrof,/golde  geglengeV: 
gimmas  lixtan)  /  was  se  blaca  beam  bocstafum  awriten  /  beorhte  ond  leohte, 
£1.  88-92.    This  serves  as  the  pattern  of  the  cross  he  causes  to  be  made. 

255.  Of  other  kennings  we  add  biacen,  sign,  pat  fuse  beacen,  Rood 
B,  21,  beacna  beorhtast,  Cr.  1086,  beacna  selest,  Rood  B,  118,  beacen  godes, 
£1.  109.  Of  compounds  sigebeacen  so'd,  £1.  887,  in  the  dat.  sing,  168,  665, 
1256,  selest  sigebeacna,  974,  sigorbeacen,  984.  Tdcen,  sign.  Mare  tacen, 
And.  1338,  tacna  torhtost,  £1.  164,  sigores  tacen,  85.  In  £1.  790  the  cross 
is  called  pat  goldhord. 

256.  The  nails  of  the  cross  are  mentioned  several  times  in  Elene,  1064  ff. 
and  1112-14,  where  they  are  characterized,  swylce  heofansteorran  /  o'dde 
godgimmas, 

257.  Christ's  descent  into  hell  receives  a  large  share  of  attention  in 
0£.  poetry,  one  whole  piece,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  being  entirely  devoted 
to  that  subject.  In  other  poems  it  is  also  mentioned.  No  specific  term  to 
denote  the  descent  has  been  encountered,  and  the  subject  need  not  detain 
us  here.  We  note  only,  ymb  preo  niht  com  pegen  halendes  /  ham  to  helle, 
Sat.  426-7. 

258.  Resurrection  is  expressed  by  arist,  mfn.,  a  word  comparatively 
rare.  We  find,  drihtnes  arist.  Men.  58,  ece  almihtig  arist  gefremede,  Gu. 
1073,  pinum  ariste,  Har.  121.  The  verb  is  drisan.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  variously  expressed,  thus,  pas  pe  drihten  god  of  deade  aras,  Sat. 
516,  hepy  priddan  dage  /  .  .  .  lif  eft  onfeng  /  purh  fader  fultum,  Ph.  644-6, 
du  of  deade  hine  /  swa  prymlice,  peoda  waldend,  /  aweahte  for  weorodum, 
£1.  779-81,  open  was  pat  eordarn,  apelinges  lie  /  onfeng  feores  gast,  Har. 
19-20,  hagosteald  onwoc  /  modigfrom  moldan,  21-2. 

259.  In  order  to  express  ascension  we  have  once  only  stige,  m.,  drihtnes 
stige  I  on  heofonas  up,  Men.  64.  Upstige  is  also  rare,  at  his  upstige,  Cr. 
615,  after  upstige  ecan  dryhtnes,  711.  A  number  of  times  the  verb  is 
employed,  Gesegon  hi  on  heahpu  hlaford  stigan,  /  godbearn  of  grundum,  Cr. 
498,  etc.,  arpon  upstige  ancenned  sunu,  464. 

260.  Christ  says,  tSa  mec  ongon  hreowan  (that  man  should  be  lost),  Cr. 
1415,  and  pa  me  gereaw,  pat  min  handgeweorc  /  carcernes  clom  Urowade, 
Sat.  489-90.  Redemption  was  the  purpose  of  his  work  upon  earth.  To 
that  end  he  performed  miracles,  wundor,  pa  pe  worhte  weoroda  dryhten  /  to 
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feorhnere  fira  cynne,  EL  896-7.  The  subject  of  wundor  is  treated  at  some 
length  And.  569  fif.  This  work  of  redemption,  mainly  accomplished  through 
vicarious  suffering,  is  expressed  in  different  ways.  It  is  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  p<BS  he  on  pone  halgan  beam  ahongen  was  /fore  moncynnes 
manforwyrhtu,  Cr.  1094-5,  pai  he  for  cslda  lufan  /  firenfremtnendra  fda 
prowade^  1117-18,  se  de  celmihtig  god  on  prowode  /  for  mancynnes  manegum 
synnum  /  and  Adomes  ealdgewyrhtuniy  Rood  B,  98-100,  <tr  prowode  /  on 
pam  gealgtreowe  for  guman  synnum^  145-6,  and  somewhat  varying,  p<Br  he 
earfePu  /  gepolade  fore  pearfe  peodbuendra,  Cr.  1172-3.  It  is  a  saving,  a 
rescuing  from  sin,  devil,  and  hell,  nerian,  generian,  lysan  and  dlysan  being 
used.  p(Et  hi  frea  nerede  /  fram  hellcwale  halgum  meaUum  /  alwalda  god, 
Cr.  1 189-9 1 ,  pat  pu  of  deofles  purh  pat  /  nydgewalde  genered  wurde,  1450-5 1 ; 
pa  he  wolde  mancyn  lysan,  Rood  B,  41,  fram  ligcwale  lysan  pohte,  £1.  296, 
also  hu  se  sylfa  cyning  /  mid  sine  lichoman  lysde  of  firenum  (that  sinners 
might  live),  Cr.  1209-10,  alysde  leoda  beam  oflocan  deofla,  /  geomre  gastas, 
El.  181-2,  pe  ic  alysde  me  /  feondum  of  faZme,  Cr.  1485-6,  and  Pas  Ze  pu 
us  milde  mihtum  alysdest  /  fram  haftnyde  hellewites,  L.  Prayer  II,  35-6. 
Onl^san  and  tol^san  are  also  found. 

261.  Occasionally  redemption  is  represented  as  buying,  as  the  payment 
of  a  ransom.  Thus,  folc  generedes,  /  blode  gebohtesi  beam  Israela,  Hymn 
25-6,  (hafat!  wulf)  pin  eowde  /  wide  iowrecene,  pat  du  waldend  or  /  blode 
gebohtes,  Cr.  257-9,  and  pe  mine  deaVe  deore  gebohie  /  pat  longe  lif,  1463-4. 
Besides  bycgan  and  gebycgan,  ciapian  is  also  found,  par  he  leoflice  lifes 
ceapode  /  .  .  .  /  mid  py  weorZe,  pe  no  wom  dyde  /  his  lichoma  leahtra 
firena,  /  mid  py  usic  alysde,  Cr.  1096,  and  once  also  we  meet  with  gecypan, 
lif  pat  scyne,  /pat  ic  Pe  for  lufan  mid  mine  lichoman  /  heanum  to  helpe 
hold  gecypte,  1472. 

262.  Redemption  is  also  conceived  of  as  the  routing  of  the  devil,  as 
for  instance,  de  tfy  manscUde  middangeardes  /  for  pinre  arf finesse  ealle 
towurpe,  /  fiond  geflamdest,  Hym  23-5. 

263.  It  was  the  object  of  Christ  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man,  and  to  end  the  existing  enmity.  The  word  employed  is  gepingian, 
gepingade  peodbuendum  /  wiH  fader  swasne  fahpa  maste  /  cyning  anboren, 
Cr.  616.  In  the  sense  of  to  reconcile  it  is  also  used  of  St.  Juliana,  pat  me 
seo  halge  wid  pone  hyhstan  cyning  /  gepingige,  Jul.  717.  It  may  also  denote 
intercession,  as  Cr.  342,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  is  emplored,  Gepinga  us 
nu  pristum  wordum,  .  .  .  pingian  is  also  employed  in  the  sense  of  inter- 
cession. Thus  it  is  said  of  Stephen,  ac  his  ealdfeondum  /  pingode  prohtherd^ 
El.  494,  and  Christ  himself  remarks,  Ic  cow  pingade.  Sat.  509.  Applied  to 
David  we  have,  to  dingienne  piodun  sinum,  Ps.  L.  7,  similarly  26  and  146. 

264.  Christ  is  god.    So  it  is  said  of  him,  pis  is  se  ilea  ealwalda  god,  / 
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Vone  on  fymdagum  ftederas  cu'Son^  And.  751-2,  being  dbectly  identified 
with  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  further,  pat  pu  eart  sylfa  god,  /  ece 
ardfruma  ealra  gesceafta,  Sat.  441,  pat  hie  god  sylfne  /  ahengon.  El.  209-10, 
God  W(Bs  mid  us  /  gesewen  butan  synnutn,  Cr.  124-S^  Nu  is  rodera  weard  / 
god  sylfa  mid  us,  134-5,  etc.  We  add  a  few  terms  which  recall  passages 
from  the  Creeds  or  seem  to  be  approximations.  Swa  pu  god  of  gode  gearo 
acenned,  Cr.  109,  butan  anginne,  111,  efenece  mid  god,  122,  efeneardige  mid 
pinne  engan  frean,  237,  efenwesende  in  Pam  apelan  ham,  350,  efenece  beam 
agnum  fader,  465.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  attributes  are  applied  to  him 
though  at  the  same  time  he  is  called  the  Son. 

265.  A  number  of  kennings^  appear,  of  which  we  cite  the  more  charac- 
teristic. Nergende  god,  Cr.  361,  wddende  god,  1011,  lifigende  god,  273, 
similarly  L.  Prayer  III,  25;  god  lifigende.  And.  1409,  lifigende  god,  L.  Prayer 
III,  101,  mihtig  god,  Cr.  1008,  1171,  almihtigne  god,  Rood  B,  60,  almihti 
god.  And.  260,  similarly  Rood  B,  92;  soUfastne  god,  L.  Prayer  III,  54,  simi- 
larly 115;  pone  ahangnan  god,  £1.  687.  Drihten  god,  And.  1281,  Sat.  516, 
L.  Prayer  II',  18,  god  drihten,  And.  897,  gasta  god,  Cr.  130,  engla  god,  L. 
Prayer  III,  122,  weoroda  god,  Cr.  407,  ealwalda  god,  And.  751,  925,  wealdend 
god.  El.  4. 

266.  Christ  is  the  sunu.  Sunu  meotodes.  Sat.  143,  173,  so'S  sunu  meo- 
tudes.  El.  461,  haligne  godes  sunu,  Sat.  528,  beorhtne  sunu,  Cr.  205,  ancenned 
sunu,  464,  waldendes  sunu,  Sat.  119,  sunu  sopan  fader,  Cr.  110.  Godes 
gastsunu.  El.  673,  similarly  Cr.  660,  861. 

267.  Another  term  used  is  bearn,^  very  frequent  with  godes,  metodes, 
waldendes,  etc.  Godes  agen  beam,  Sat.  10,  godes  ece  beam.  And.  747, 
efenece  beam,  Cr.  465,  efeneadig  beam.  Hymn  21,  adelust  beama.  El.  476, 
Va  beorhtan  beam,  782.  Godbeam,  And.  640,  Cr.  499,  682,  702,  etc.,  simi- 
larly Ph.  647;  frumbeam,  Cr.  507,  frumbeam  godes.  Sat.  470,  freobeam. 
Creed  AZ,  freobeam  godes.  Sat.  289,  Cr.  643,  788,  cyninges  freobeam,  El.  672, 
rodera  weard  /  at  frymZe  genom  him  to  freobeame,  Cr.  223,  cynebearn.  And. 
566,  cynebearn  gecydd  cwycum  and  deadum,  /  apele  and  ece  ofer  ealle  pingc, 
L.  Prayer  III,  117,  wuldres  cynebearn.  Men.  159,  halubeam,  Cr.  586, 
halobeam,  754,  sigebeam  godes.  El.  481,  862,  Har.  32,  etc.,  almihtig  / 
sigebeam  godes,  £1.  1146. 

268.  In  order  to  emphasize  both  the  human  and  the  divine  nature  in 

*  Bode  in  his  Kenningar,  p.  79  ff.,  has  included  those  belonging  to  the  Son  in  the  ken- 
nings  for  "Gott,"  so  that  only  in  a  few  cases  one  is  able  to  make  any  distinction.  Rankin, 
Kemdngs,  may  be  compared  under  headings  such  as  ''God  as  Son,"  ''God  as  Savior,"  etc. 
He  a]ao  does  not  dearly  distinguish  between  the  persons. 

^Rankin,  Kennings,  VIII,  p.  419,  remarks:  "It  is  noteworthy  that  beam  occurs  far 
more  frequently  than  sunu,  which  apparently  was  a  word  of  more  conmionplace  and  prosaic 
connotation." 
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Christ,  the  author  of  the  Christ  states  that  fact  in  \somod  eardedon)  mihtig 
meotudes^  beam  and  se  monnes  sunu,  126. 

269.  Although  Christ  is  the  Son,  he  is  also  a  few  times  identified  with 
the  Father.  Thus,  feeder  frumsceafla,  Cr.  472,  pa  he  on  rode  astag,  /feeder, 
frofre  g(Bsi,  728,  (ponne  Crist  sited,  etc.)  on  heahsetle  heofonrntegna  god,/ 
feeder  celmihtig,  1219.  He  is  also  czXltA  feeder  mancynnes.  And.  1465,  Ap.  29, 
fader  folca  gehwces,  And.  330,  frumweorca  feeder,  And.  804.  Curiously 
enough,  we  find  in  L.  Prayer  III,  42-3,  the  bold  statement,  pu  eart  sunu  and 
feeder  /  ana  eegper. 

270.  Christ  dwelt  before  his  incarnation  with  the  Father  in  glory. 
Ic  wolde  towerpan  wuldres  leoman,  /  beam  helendes,  Sat.  85-6,  and  dees  ic 
wolde  of  selde  sunu  meotodes,  /  drihten  adrifian,  173-4,  the  chief  of  the  fallen 
angels  confesses,  but  Crist  heo  afirde^  67.  He  took  part  in  the  creation, 
as  it  is  said  of  him,  pu  eart  seo  snyitro,  pepas  sidan  gesceaft  /  mid  pi  waldende 
worhtes  ealle,  Cr.  239-40,  and  he  himself  says,  Snotre  gastcLs!  /  ic  eow  purh 
mine  mihte  geworhte,  Sat.  471-2.  Such  statements  as  the  following  also 
occur,  waldend  and  wyrhta  wuldorprymmes ,  /  an  ece  god  eallra  gesceafta, 
And.  702-3,  ah  him  alles  gewald,  /  wuldres  and  wita  waldendes  sunu.  Sat. 
118-9,  pcBt  he  ana  is  ealra  gescefta  /  wyrhta  and  waldend  purh  his  wuldres 
craft,  584-5.  Thus  Christ  is  scyppend,  a  term  frequently  applied  to  him. 
We  note  such  phrases  as  scippend  ealra.  El.  370,  ealra  worulda  scippend, 
'PrsiyeT  III,  23,  gasta  scyppend,  Sat.  244,  engla  scippend,  And.  278,  similarly 
Sat.  535,  563;  heelepa  scyppend,  Cr.  266,  moncynnes  milde  scyppend,  417, 
manna  scyppend,  And.  486,  similarly  Har.  109;  scyppend  wera.  And. 
787,  etc. 

271.  Fruma  is  not  infrequently  found.  Fyrnweorca  fruma,  Cr.  579, 
ealles  folces  fruma,  Har.  29,  41,  ealra  folca  fruma,  Cr.  516;  ece  eadfruma, 
532,  lifes  leohtfruma,  Gu.  565,  And.  387,  lifruma.  El.  335,  And.  1284,  etc., 
torhtes  tirfruman,  Cr.  206,  engla  ordfruma.  Sat.  659,  Ap.  28,  eepelne  ord- 
fruman  ealra  gesceafta,  Cr.  402,  eades  ordfruma,  1199,  duguda  deedfruma. 
And.  75. 

272.  Metod,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Father,  is  extremely  frequent,  practi- 
cally the  same  kennings  being  employed  for  each.  Middangeardes  meotud, 
Judg.  65,  mcegencyninga  meotud,  Cr.  943,  meotud  mancynnes,  And.  69,  446, 
Sat.  515,  etc.,  etc. 

273.  C)ming  is  very  common.  We  note  only,  pone  ahangnan  cyning. 
El.  453,  933,  ahof  ic  ricne  cyning,  /  heofona  hlaford,  Rood  B,  44,  cyning 
anboren.  El.  392,  Cr.  618,  Israhela  cining.  El.  799,  cining  cwicera  gehwees^ 
And.  912,  heelepa  cyning,  Cr.  372,  ealra  kyninga  kyning,  Crist  llfiend.  Prayer 
III,  22,  similarly  Sat.  205,  And.  978,  Jul.  289,  Cr.  136,  215,  etc.;  repust 
ealra  cyninga,  Har.  36,  selast  ealra  cyninga,  117,  cyninga  wuldor,  El.  5. 
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Wuldorcyning,  Sat.  115,  weoroda  wuldorcyning,  Cr.  161,  heofena  heak- 
cyningy  L.  Prayer  II,  15,  similarly  Cr.  1340;  heofena  heahkyning,  Prayer 
m,  50,  heofenes  heahcyning,  Cr.  ISO,  rodorcyninges^  El.  886,  Cr.  727, 
aUdcyningeSy  El.  219,  Pryttciningy  And.  436,  sigora  sotScyningy  Cr.  1229. 

274.  Twice  we  have  encountered  cdsere  and  once  rex.  pu  gewurHod 
eart  /  on  heofonrice,  heah  casere,  L.  Prayer  III,  60,  caseres  lof,  Ph.  634. 
Him  wear's  ece  rex,  /  meotud  milder  god  mihta  waldend,  El.  1042. 

275.  Dryhtcn  is  very  frequent  as  an  appellation  of  the  Son.  A  few  of 
the  large  number  of  examples  may  find  a  place  here.  Dryhten  ealra.  El. 
187,  dryhten  halend,  And.  1407,  dryhtna  drihten,  874,  dryhtna  dryhten,  Cr. 
405.  Of  compounds  we  note  only  freodrihten,  Sat.  547,  soS  sigedrihten, 
L.  Prayer  II,  34. 

276.  Fria  is  very  frequent.  Frea  moncynnes,  Har.  33,  etc.,  waldend 
frea,  Cr.  328,  sotS  sigora  frea,  El.  ^S8,  fyrnweorca  frea,  And.  1410,  frea  f oka 
gekw(ES,  Hymn  20;  lijfrea,  Cr.  15,  27,  etc.,  heofona  heahfrea,  253,  424. 

277.  pioden  is  not  very  frequent,  peoden.  And.  696,  ricepeoden,  And. 
364,  415,  Peoden  prymfast,  323,  prymfmst  peoden,  Cr.  944,  And.  323,  engla 
peoden,  Cr.  791,  290,  900. 

278.  Wealdend  and  weard  are  frequently  found,  while  hldford  seems 
more  often  applied  to  Christ  than  to  the  Father.  Hlaford,  Cr.  498,  reZe 
and  rihtwis,  rurAheort  hlaford,  L.  Prayer  III,  63,  hlaford  eallra,  /  engla  and 
elda.  El.  475-6,  heofona  hlaford.  Rood  B,  45. 

279.  jEtfeling  is  sometimes  applied  to  Christ.  Mpeling,  Cr.  448,  wid- 
dres  cePeling,  Cr.  158,  ceZelinges  lie,  Har.  3,  19,  mpelinga  ord,  Cr.  515, 
it'delinga  ord.  El.  393,  etc. 

280.  Agend,  not  very  frequent.  Sigores  agend,  Cr.  420,  513,  lifes  agend, 
471,  swegles  agend,  543,  wuldres  agend,  1198. 

281.  Helm.  Helm  wera,  El.  475,  helm  alwihta,  Cr.  274,  410,  aUdinga 
helm,  And.  277,  623,  655,  haligra  helm,  Cr.  529,  heofona  helm,  Har.  34, 
heofonrices  helm,  Cr.  566,  etc. 

282.  Hyrde.  Halig  hyrde,  Gu.  761,  fram  gehyrdtide  hremes  cinges,/ 
leohta  hyrdes,  Chr.  Ill,  A,  12,  prymmes  hyrde.  El.  858,  rices  hyrde.  And.  807. 

283.  Ldriow,  a  number  of  times.  Lareow,  And.  1321,  lifes  lareow, 
1466,  boca  lareow,  Dox.  12. 

284.  Ldttiow,  a  few  times.  Lifes  lattiow.  El.  520,  898,  Pas  latteowes 
latum  hyre,  Gu.  335,  etc. 
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285.  Compounds  of  giefa.  Sawla  symbolgifa,  And.  141 7,  weoruda 
wuldorgiefa,  Har.  42,  engla  eadgifa^  And.  74,  451,  eorla  eadgiefan,  Cr.  546, 
weoruda  willgeofa^  And.  1282,  weoroda  willgifa,  £1.  814,  hyra  wUgifaUy  Cr. 
537,  hyra  sincgiefatty  460,  folca  feorhgiefan,  556,  beorlU  bladgifa,  And.  656, 
haleda  hyhtgifa,  £1.  851. 

2S6.  Geocendf  not  very  frequent.  Casta  geocend.  And.  548,  901,  £1. 
682,  1076,  Cr.  198. 

287.  Nergend,  very  frequent.  Nerigend  fira,  £1.  1077,  neregend  fira^ 
And.  291,  sawla  nergend,  And.  549,  921,  Cr.  571,  £1.  461,  79Sy  folca  nergend, 
Cr.  426,  niSa  nergend,  Hymn  35. 

288.  Denta,  a  number  of  times.  Df^  ana  hist  eallra  dema,  /  cwucra  ge 
deadra,  Crist  nergend,  Hymn  38-9,  rihhvis  dama,  L.  Prayer  III,  28,  sodfcest 
dema,  37,  121;  se  sigedema,  And.  661,  etc. 

289.  Of  metaphors  and  figures  applied  to  Christ  the  most  important 
have  been  listed. 

290.  Peculiar  are  two  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  placed  among  the 
heavenly  spirits,  engla  beorhtast/ofer  middangeard  monnum  sended,  Cr. 
104,  Sited  him  on  heofnum  halig  encgl{a]  /  waldend  mid  witegum.  Sat.  586. 

291.  pcBt  ic  wolde  tower  pan  widdres  leoman,  /  beam  helendes,  Sat.  85, 
se  wees  ordfruma  ealles  leohtes,  Maxims  20,  se  sodfcesta  sunnan  leoma,  Cr. 
696,  similarly  106;  sotSfcBstra  leoht,  El.  7,  leohtes  leoht,  Prayer  III,  1,  ealles 
leohtes  leoht,  £1.  486,  Du  eart  heofonlic  lioht.  Hymn  22,  englum  and  eord- 
warum  apele  scima,  Cr.  697.  Wlitig  wuldres  gim^  Ph.  516.  Eala  Earendell 
engla  beorhtast  / .  .  .  /  and  sodfasta  sunnan  leoma  /  torht  ofer  tunglas^ 
Cr.  104-7. 

292.  pcetpu  de  lace  ne  cystp,  Doom  66,  ealra  cyninga  /  help  and  heafod, 
halig  Icece,  L.  Prayer  III,  61-2,  uplicum  lace,  se  ana  mag  /  aglidene  modgod 
gode  gehalan,  Doom  46-7.  We  quote  in  passing,  lifes  lacedomes  at  lifes 
frean,  Doom  81,  ladad  us  pider  to  leohte  purh  his  lacedom,  Sat.  589. 

293.  We  note  further,  fugel,  Cr.  636,  645,  etc.,  magna  goldhord,  Cr. 
787,  Hat  halige  lamb,  Hymn  22,  godes  lomber^,  Gu.  1045,  referring  to  building, 
se  craftga,  Cr.  12,  se  weallstan,  2,  se  earcnanstan,  1196. 

VIII.    The  Holy  Ghost 

294.  In  the  New  Testament,  e.g.,  John  1,  33,  wvevfia  &yu>v  appears  as 
the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  which  phrase  Christian  Latin  translates 

*^Bode,  Kenningoff  p.  74,  remarks:  "Unter  uns  sind  einige  Kenningar  Ublich,  die  das 
Leiden  Christi  hervorheben:  der  Gekreuzigte,  das  Lamm  Gottes,  es  ist  characteristisch,  dass 
diese  bei  unseren  Altvorderen  keine  Aufnahme  gefunden  haben. "  His  assertion  is  not  bome 
out  by  the  facts.  We  might  also  point  to  such  dose  parallels  as  pone  ahangnan  god,  Crist, 
cyning. 
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by  spirUus  sanctus.  The  OE.  term  is  gdst,  gctst^  m.,  OFris.  gdst^  OS.  gest^ 
OHG.  geisif  from  the  common  Westgerm.  type  *gaisioz}^  It  is  sometimes 
used  alone,  but  more  generally  modified.  Gdst,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin 
terms,  has  a  general  meaning,  it  being  used  for  instance  interchangeably 
with  s&wd,  man's  soul  or  spirit,  as  Jul.  413-15,  El.  888-9,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  evil  spirits,  fram  unclcsnum  oft  generede  /  deojla  gastum, 
EL  301-2,  to  the  angels,  e.g.,  (God  sent)  gast  pone  halgan;  /  engd  .  .  ., 
Dan.  237-8,  etc. 

295.  When  used  as  a  designation  for  the  third  member  of  the  Godhead 
hdlig  is  generally  added,  as  Dox.  13,  Ex.  96,  Jul.  241,  Creed  41,  Dan.  403, 
etc.  But  often  the  term  has  a  weakened  meaning,  and  may  simply  stand 
for  the  power,  the  help  of  God,  or  the  divine  spirit.  Furthermore  it  is 
applied  to  the  first  person  of  the  Godhead,  as  also  to  the  sepond,  of  which 
latter  case  we  cite,  hringan  wolde  /  haligne  gast  to  heofonrice,  Sat.  561-2, 
and  g05/Aa/ig««,Ps.L.  96,  which  very  probably  refers  to  Christ,  since  in  this 
poem  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  place  of  the  first  person  for  whom  we 
should  naturally  look.  A  reference  to  Christ  is  also  found  in  heofonhalig 
gast^  And.  728.  Aside  from  the  clear  cases  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
three  persons,  the  context  must  decide  as  to  who  is  meant  by  hdlig  gdst. 
Hdiges  gastes,  And.  1000  and  1621,  evidently  refers  to  man. 

296.  The  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  bam  inc  is 
gemane  /  heahgcRst  /deofcsst,  Cr.  357-8,  showing  the  view  held  by  the 
Western  Church.^*  Regarding  the  work  of  creation  it  is  said,  pa  was 
wtddortorht  /  heofonweardes  gast  ofer  holm  boren,  Gen.  119-20,  which  may 
refer  to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  poems  dealing  with  Old  Testament  history,  so  Ex.  96, 
leading  the  Children  of  Israel  through  the  desert.  Ph.  549,  where  Job 
speaks  through  gcsstes  blted,  even  as  it  is  said  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
hafdon  gastes  bled,  Sat.  527.  We  have,  nu  we  geonge  pry  god  bletsia'8,  / 
felameahtigne  fader  in  heofonum,  /  pone  sotSan  sunu  and  pone  sigefastan 
gast,  Az.  155-7,  while  in  Daniel  he  is  mentioned  several  times.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  Old  Testament  H^l  is  interpreted  according  to  New 
Testament  and  Christian  ideas. 

297.  Christ  is  born  through  Mary  and  purh  pane  halgan  gast,  Invoca- 
tion 13,  and  it  is  stated,  Nas  tSar  gefremmed  firen  at  giftum,  /  ac  par  halig 

**  For  a  discussion  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  in  OHG.  see  Raumer,  p.  370  ff.,  in 
ON.  Kahle,  I,  p.  386,  U,  147-9. 

♦•  The  qui  ex  Poire  FUioque  procedit  of  the  Nicene  Creed*  The  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Son  has  never  been  admitted  into  the  Creed  by  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
FUioque  was  probably  first  introduced  by  the  Spanish  Church  as  an  additional  protest  against 
the  Arian  denial  of  the  full  Godhead  of  the  Son,  probably  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  589. 
Compare  Cook,  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf,  p.  108. 
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gast  kandgyft  sealde  /  Pare  famnan,  Creed  17-19.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
especially  active  in  regard  to  the  faithful,  guarding  and  shielding  them 
against  enemies,  and  assisting  them  in  the  work  of  sanctification.  Thus 
it  is  said  after  the  conversion  of  Judas,  him  was  halig  gast  /  befolen  faste^ 
El.  935-6,  and  concerning  Elene  herself,  Pa  wic  heheold  /  halig  heofonlic 
gasiy  hretSer  weardode,  /  adelne  innod,  1143-S.  Sins  may  compel  him  to 
leave,  pat  him  halig  gast  /  losigepurh  leahtras  on  pas  lanan  tidj  Cr.  1558-9. 
We  also  have  the  petition,  Bewyrc  us  on  heortan  haligne  gast  /  faste  on 
innan,  L.  Prayer  III,  79-80.  In  each  case  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is 
emphasized.  He  is  the  helper  in  trouble,  hyre  (Juliana)  was  halig  gast  / 
singal  gesitSy  Jul.  2^1-2,  pat  Pec  halig  gast  gescilde^  Gu.  427-8.  When  Daniel 
is  called  upon  to  explain  the  dream  of  the  Babylonian  king,  him  was  gast 
gesealdf  /  halig  of  heofonum,  se  his  hyge  trymede,  533-4.  Very  often  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  helper,  shown  by  such  phrases  las  purh  gastes  gife.  El. 
199,  1057,  1156,  similarly  Jul.  316,  Cr.  710,  etc.,  and  similar  terms,  though 
they  may  sometimes  refer  merely  to  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  power 
and  not  to  a  personal  agent.  At  the  Last  Judgment  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Trinity  judges  men,  Jul.  726  ff.,  etc.  Finally  at 
the  request  of  the  Father  Donne  halig  gast  helle  beluced,  Cr.  1624,  and  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead  dwell  forever  in  Heaven,  And.  1684-6. 

298.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  a  number  of  times 
7rap<UXi7ros,  the  comforter,  which  is  taken  over  by  the  Vulgate  as  paracletus. 
In  OE.  poetry  a  translation,  frdfre  gdst^  is  used,  as  Jud.  83,  And.  1684, 
ffofregast,  Charm  VIII,  10,  similarly  Jul.  724;  siddan  frofre  gast  /  wic 
gewunode  in  Pas  weres  breostum  /  hylde  to  bote,  El.  1036-8.  However,  the 
term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  Father,  e.g.,  fader ,  frof re  gast,  El.  1105, 
as  also  to  the  Son,  in  mec  (Mary)  frofre  gast  /  geardode,  Cr.  207-8,  also 
And.  906.    Guthlac's  guardian  angel  is  called /ro/re  gast  Gu.  107. 

299.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  qualities  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  peculiarly  specific  characteristics,  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  Spirit,  but  are  very  sparingly  used,  as  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity  occupies  a  far  less  prominent  place  in  OE.  poetry  than 
either  the  Father  or  the  Son.  Here  and  there  an  adjective,  as  in  Pone 
blidan  gast,  Cr.  774,  pone  sigefastan  gast,  Az.  157,  is  found,,  but,  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  available  material  is  meager. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  WORLD,  ANGELS,  AND  DEVILS 

I.    The  W^orld 

300.  The  facts  of  Germanic  mythology  regarding  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  I,  p.  463  flF.,  Ill,  160  ff .,  and  Golther, 
Handbuch  der  Germanischen  Mythologie,  p.  509  flF.  The  Scandinavians 
especially  had  developed  detailed  and  fairly  well-ordered  views  about  the 
universe.  The  distinction  between  heaven  and  earth  in  a  physical  and  to 
a  limited  extent  also  in  the  religious  sense  is  easily  made,  appears  in  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  needs  no  discussion  here. 

301.  However,  the  contrast  between  Heaven  and  earth  in  the  religious 
sense  became  more  definite  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  the 
lines  between  the  temporal,  sinful,  and  the  heavenly  were  more  sharply 
drawn.  In  Greek  two  words  came  to  be  used,  Kbaym  and  aUiv,  which  the 
Vulgate  renders  by  mundus  and  saeculum,  the  world  as  opposed  to  Heaven, 
and  the  vUa  or  aetas»  OHG.  also  uses  two  words,  miUilgart  rendering 
mundus^  and  werdi  both  mundus  and  saeculum.  In  ON.  heimr  came  to  be 
employed  for  both  mundus  and  saeculum,  while  verqld  was  used  only  in 
the  sense  of  saeculum} 

302.  In  0£.  two  terms  are  also  employed,  middangeard  and  woruld. 
Middangeard,  m.,  Goth,  midjungards,  OHG.  mUtangart,  indicates  the 
middle  earth,  the  place  situated  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  is  prac- 
tically always  used  in  the  physical  sense.  At  times  it  also  stands  for  man- 
kind, as  for  instance  in  pu  pisne  middangeard  milde  gehlissa  /  purh  dinne 
her  cyme,  keelende  Crist,  Cr.  249,  and  middangeardes  weard,  Dan.  597. 

303.  More  important  for  our  purposes  is  woruld,  f.,  from  the  Teut. 
type  *wer-aldi,  the  term  also  occurring  in  other  Germanic  dialects.  So 
literally  woruld  means  hominum  aetas,  the  age  of  man.  Used  in  a  physical 
sense  it  stands  for  mundus^  as,  nemdest  eall  swa  peak  /  mid  ane  noman  ealle 
togadre  /  woruld  under  wolcnum^  Met.  XX,  57,  and  penden  standeZ  / 
woruld  under  wolcnum,  Gen.  916.  As  an  interesting  occurrence  of  the 
term  we  also  note,  sette  and  sende  on  VII  worulde  /  earmum  and  eadigum 
eallum  to  bote,  Charm  IV.  40,  which  Cockayne^  explains  as  ''the  seven 
spheres  in  which  the  seven  planets  revolve,  the  earth  being  the  center  of 
observation."     A  number  of  times  woruld  is  contrasted  with  Heaven, 

^  For  OHG.  compare  Raumer,  p.  373  ff.,  for  ON.  Kahle,  I,  386  ff. 
'  Leechdoms,  Wartcunning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early  England,  (3  vols.)  IQ,  p.  37.    Rolls 
Series,  London^  1864-6. 
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Standing  in  a  religious  and  Biblical  sense.  Thus,  geiviion  of  worulde  drea- 
man,  sohton  him  wuldres  cyning,  Rood  B,  133,  pam  pe  his  giefe  wUla'd  / 
picgan  to  ponce  and  him  pas  woruld  /  uUor  Imtan  ponne  pmt  ece  lif,  Gu.  96, 
sippan  he  pas  woruld  Jorhogde,  713»  (who  would  possess  true  happiness) 
sceal  swiVeflion  /  disse  worulde  wlite,  Met.  VII,  31,  pysse  worulde  {deriende) 
gefean  {noxia  gaudia  saecli),  Doom  232. 

304.  Not  infrequently  woruld  is  used  in  the  sense  of  saeculum.  Thus 
denoting  worldly  life  we  have,  gif  hine  gegripan  mot  /  se  eca  dead  after 
dissum  worulde,  Met.  X,  70.  In  the  meaning  of  in  saeculum,  in  saecula, 
etc.,  may  be  noted,  a  to  worulde  ford,  Cr.  101,  similarly  Met.  XI,  17;  swa 
pu  eart  gewurdod  a  on  worldaforV!  L.  Prayer  III,  123.  We  note  further, 
Si  him  lof  symle,  /  purh  woruld  worulda  wuldor  on  heofnum,  Cr.  778,  wealdeti 
(the  Trinity)  in  woruld  worulda  wuldor gestealda,  And.  1686,  on  worulda 
woruld  wunad  and  rixaV  {in  secula  seculorum),  Dox.  41,  on  worulda  woruld 
(in  saecula  saeculorum),  Ps.  LXXXIII,  5,  etc. 

305.  A  large  number  of  compounds  occur,  most  of  which,  however, 
have  no  religious  significance,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  not  readily  apparent. 
We  note  only  woruldblis,  as  in  pcet  he  his  lichoman  /  wynna  forwyrnde  and 
woruldblissa,  Gu.  135,  and  woruldsdWS,  Met.  II,  10,  etc. 

II.    Angels 

306.  The  Jewish-Christian  doctrine  of  angels  was  foreign  to  the  Ger- 
manic heathen  mind,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conception 
and  the  name  were  adopted  at  an  early  period  by  practically  all  the  tribes. 

In  the  Old  Testament  an  angel  was  called  "Ht^^D  or   Jl^n"^   "Hi^xD, 

messenger  of  Jehovah,  his  function  determining  the  designation.  The 
LXX  translates  the  Hebrew  word  by  &77€Xos,  messenger,  which  is  also 
employed  by  the  New  Testament.  The  term  is  taken  over  by  Christian 
Latin  as  angelus,  which  is  thus  divorced  from  its  general  meaning  of 
nuntius,  and  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  At  an  early  time  the  word  was 
adopted  by  various  Teutonic  tribes  either  from  Latin  angelus  or  more 
likely  from  Gothic  aggilus,^  In  OE.  it  appears  as  ^ngel,  angel,  angel, 
m.,  OS.  having  engil,  OFris.  angel,  engel,  OHG.  angil,  engiL  ON.  engilL 

307.  In  the  poetry  the  term  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  translation 
such  as  dr  or  boda  being  seldom  used.^  As  in  our  discussion  of  the  classes, 
attributes  and  kennings,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  the  angels,  the  word  will 
occur  a  number  of  times,  no  examples  need  be  cited  here. 

*  See  Raumer,  p.  378,  Kluge,  Etymdogisches  Wdrterbuch,  article  Teufd;  GoUsche  Lehn- 
worte,  p.  135,  Pogatscher,  pp.  203-5,  also  NED. 

«  For  a  discussion  of  angels  in  OHG.  see  Raumer,  pp.  378-9,  in  ON.  Kahle,  I,  pp.  390-1, 
n,  149-51. 
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308.  We  are  informed  that  there  was  a  time  when  angels  had  not  yet 
been  created,  Nas  ctnig  pa  giei  engel  geworden  /  ne  pas  miclan  mcBgen^ 
prymmes  nan,  Cr.  351-2.  The  creation  and  the  classes  are  referred  to  in 
Hafde  se  ealwalda  engelcynna  /  .  .  .  /  iyne  getrymede,  Gen.  246-8,  though 
in  the  poetry  not  all  of  these  classes  appear.  The  race  of  angels  is  men- 
tioned a  number  of  times,  as,  eal  engla  cynn,  Jul.  644,  anlicnes  engelcynna. 
And.  717,  etc.,  engla  hades,  Prayer  III,  34,  engla  gebyrdo,  Gen.  583.  A 
fondness  to  have  angels  appear  in  troops  and  hosts  may  also  be  noted. 

309.  As  possibly  distinct  classes  the  Seraphim  and  Cherubim  appear, 
though  the  usual  order  is  inverted  And.  719-20,  Cheruphim  and  Seraphim  / 
Pa  an  swegeldreamum  syndon  nemned,  referred  to  as  pas  bremestan  of  the 
angels  718.  More  specific  details  about  the  Cherubim  are  furnished  EL 
739-46,  para  an  hade  sini  /  in  sindreame  syx  genemned]  /  pa  ymbsealde 
syni  mid  syxum  eac  /  fidrum,  gefratwad,  fagere  scinap;/  para  sint.  IIII.,  pe  on 
fiihte  a  /pa  pegnunge  prymme  beweoiigap  /fare  ansyne  eces  deman,  /  singallice 
singap  .  .  .  pam  is  Ceruphin  nama,  749.  In  the  Psalms  the  name  is 
simply  taken  over,  Dw  tSe  sylfa  nu  siUest  ofer  cherubin  {qui  sedes  super 
cherubin),  LXXIX,  2,  and  silted  ofer  cherubin  {qui  sedet  super  cherubim), 
XCVIII,  1.  Aside  from  And.  719,  the  Seraphim  are  mentioned  thrice,  as, 
Syndon  tu  on  pam,  /  sigorcynn  on  swegle,  pe  man  Seraphin  /  be  naman 
haled.  He  sceal  neorxnawang  and  lifes  Ireo  legene  sweorde  /  halig  healdan,^ 
El.  753-7,  and  wuldre  gewlilegod  Serafhin,  Charm  VII,  30.  In  Cr.  386-8  the 
Seraphim  are  performing  the  services  assigned  to  the  Cherubim  in  Elene, 
for  we  are  told,  sodfasle  Seraphinnes  cynn/uppe  mid  englum  a  bremende/ 
unapreolendum  prymmum  singad. 

310.  The  archangels,  especially  Gabriel,  are  mentioned  a  few  times. 
He  is  called  godes  drendraca,  Cr.  12,  a  term  also  applied  to  the  apostles, 
gades  spelboda,  Gabriel,  Cr.  366,  and  his  heahbodan,  295.  His  qualities  are 
mentioned,  Eala  Gabrihelt  hu  pu  earl  gleaw  and  scearp,  /  milde  and  gemyn- 
dig  and  manpware,  /  wis  on  pinum  gewille  and  on  pinum  worde  snoltor, 
Har.  76-8.  Heofones  heagengel,  Cr.  202,  and  heahengel.  Men.  50,  are  also 
applied  to  Gabriel.  The  same  designation  is  used  for  Michael,  heahengles 
tiid  on  harfesle,  /  Michahelis,  Men.  177.  Halig  is  se  halga  heahengla  god, 
the  Cherubim  sing  £1.  750,  the  song  of  the  Seraphim  being  Halig  earl  pu 
halig  heahengla  brego,  Cr.  403.  We  note  further,  heahengla  cyning,  Cr.  528, 
and  heahengla  magen,  1019,  heahenglas,  Sat.  601.  Though  the  term  heah- 
engel is  the  designation  for  the  archangels,  it  need  not  be  assumed,  however, 
that  it  is  not  used  in  a  wider  sense,  though  And.  883-5  may  not  be  con- 
clusive,  twelfe   getealde,   lireadige   haled;  /  .  .  .  /  halige   heahenglas.     It 

■The  Vulgate  has  et  coUocamt  atUe  paradisum  volupuuis  Cherubim.  In  our  passage  a 
Senph  performs  the  duty.  The  plural  form  in  the  Vulgate  might  easily  be  mistakea  by  an 
An^o-Sazon  poet   Genesis  especially  is  rich  in  amusing  blunders.   Compare  Bibl.  H,  p.  169. 
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might  even  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  0£.  poetry,  as  a 
general  indication  of  their  place  of  abode.  Upengd  seems  to  have  this 
meaning,  as  in  upengla  fruma  edd  secan,  And.  226,  and  upengla  weard,  210. 
Very  similar  are  ufancundes  engles,  Gu.  1097,  engd  ufancundne,  1216,  also 
aras  ufancunde,  Cr.  503.  Probably  not  very  different  is  heofonengdy  which 
we  have  in  heofonengla  preatf  Cr.  492,  928,  heofonengla  cyning^  1010,  L. 
Prayer  III,  13,  while  we  read  heofonengla  god  Jul.  642  and  heofonengla 
here  Cr.  1278. 

311.  Among  the  qualities  of  angels  a  few  ascribed  to  Gabriel  have 
already  been  mentioned.  However,  the  wisdom  of  the  angelic  host  is  not 
unlimited,  as  it  is  remarked,  ne  pat  anig  ne  wal  engla  hades  /  pa  heahnisse 
heofena  kyninges,  Prayer  III,  34-5.  Their  brightness  is  often  referred  to, 
as,  engd  cdbeorht  .  •  .  /  wlUescyne  wer  on  his  wtddorhaman,  Dan.  337-8, 
albeorhU  englas,  Cr.  506,  548,  with  the  word  order  changed  881,  albeorUra 
scoluy  Cr.  929,  weorud  wlUescyne,  493,  heorhU  gewerede,  552,  hwU  and 
heofonheofU  heagengla  nKBgen,  1019,  cdbeorhU  .  .  ./heofonengla  here, 
1277-8,  wlUescyne  on  weres  hade,  /  hwU  and  hiwheorht,  £1.  72-3,  aVelesUin 
engdcynne,  /  pe  geond  lyfl  farad  leohU  bewundene  /  mycte  nuBgenprymmef 
732-4,  mid  Pa  leahtan  gedryhi,  736,  cwom  engd  godes  /  frcetwum  blican, 
Jul.  563-4,  etc. 

312.  Other  characteristics  occur,  of  which  we  mention  the  most  Impor- 
tant, though  they  are  often  applied  indirectly.  Halig  engd,  Gen.  946, 
halige  heahenglas,  And.  885,  sio  halge  gecynd,  Cr.  1018,  etc.,  eadiges  engles, 
Sal.  450,  eadig  engla  gedryht,  Cr.  1014,  mihtig  engel,  Ex.  205,  sigorfcesi 
(pegn),  Gu.  1218,  pegnas  prymfaste,  Gen.  15,  englas  arftBste,  2525,  pai 
sodfaste  Seraphinnes  cynn,  Cr.  386,  wliUg  wuldres  boda,  £1.  77,  fode  (used 
with  freopuweard  and  similar  terms),  £1.  88,  Gen.  2301,  2497,  Gu.  144, 
mctrne  mcBgupegn,  And.  366,  dadhwcde,  Cr.  385,  sUdferVe,  And.  722. 

313.  The  only  adjective  formed  with  engd  is  engdcund,  angelic,  found 
once,  him  giefe  sealde  /  engdcunde,  Gu.  72. 

314.  Not  infrequently  the  term  gdsi,  generally  modified,  is  applied  to 
the  angels,  undoubtedly  influenced  by  Ps.  CIII,  5,  where  the  Vulgate 
reading  qui  facts  angdos  tuos  spirUus  d  minisiros  tuos  ignem  ureniem  is 
rendered  by  He  his  englas  ded  adde  gastas  and  hisfrome  'Segnasfyr  byrnende. 
Thus  we  have,  gasl  pone  halgan,  Dan.  237,  hwcBl  seo  hand  wriU  haliges 
gasies,  733,  gast  haligne,  Gu.  1215,  halige  gaslas.  Rood  B,  11,  Gen.  2399; 
widdorgast  godes.  Gen.  2912,  godes  ctrendgasl,  2296. 

315.  Of  other  kennings  for  angels  the  most  Important  may  find  a  place 
here.*   Godes  ctrendraca  as  applied  to  Gabriel  in  Creed  12  has  already  been 

*  Bode,  Kenningar,  gives  a  few.   See  also  Rankin,  IX,  pp.  60-61. 
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mentioned.  Used  of  the  angels  visiting  Lot  we  have  nergendes  /  (BVele 
itrendracan,  Gen.  2433-4.  Ar,  messenger,  occurs  a  number  of  times,  so 
El.  76,  87,  aras,  Cr.  759,  Gen.  2424,  halige  aras,  2456,  wuldres  aras,  Cr. 
493,  £1.  737,  arcs  ufancunde,  Cr.  503.  Boda,  messenger,  is  also  used. 
Thus,  bodan,  Cr.  449,  wUUg  wuldres  boda,  El.  77.  Of  compounds  we  have 
for  instance  godes  spdboda  Gabriel,  Cr.  336,  frome  waron  /  godes  spelbodan, 
Gen.  2494,  wuldres  wUboda,  Gu.  1220.  A  peaceful  mission  is  indicated  by 
fale  fridowebba.  El.  88,  fale  fre&Suweard,  Gu.  144,  Jcde  JreoZoscealc,  Gen. 
2301,  the  plural  being  found  2497.  Among  terms  showing  peculiar  rela- 
tionships to  God  we  note,  pegnas  prymfaste,  Gen.  15,  wuldres  pegn.  Gen. 
2266,  similarly  2568,  And.  726;  metodes  degn,  Gen.  2907,  similarly  Gu.  1217; 
kehpegn,  Dan.  443,  mtBrne  tnagupegn,  And.  366;  ymb  peel  hehseU  kwUe 
siandad  /  englafedan,  Sat.  221,  kalge  herefedan,  Cr.  1013. 

316.  From  the  previous  discussion  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  impor- 
tant function  of  the  heavenly  spirits  is  the  worship  of  the  Deity  and  the 
carr3dng  out  of  his  commandments.  The  protection  of  the  faithful  against 
enemies,  especially  evil  spirits,  is  often  mentioned.  Instead  of  the  rather 
frequent  examples  we  cite  Charm  VIII,  19-25,  where,  after  the  invocation 
of  the  saints,  the  poet  continues,  eac  dusend  pira  engla  /  clipige  ic  me  to 
are  witS  eallumfeandum.  /  Hi  meferion  andfripion  and  mine  fore  nerion,  / 
eal  me  gekealdon^  me  gewealdon  /  worces  stirende,  si  me  wuldres  hyht  /  hand 
ojer  heafod,  kaligra  rof,  /  sigerofra  sceote,  soVfaslra  engla.  The  idea  of  the 
guardian  angel  is  especially  noteworthy  in  Guihlac.  We  are  told  that  the 
heavenly  spirits  protect  the  saints,  fore  him  englas  standaH  /  gearwe  mid 
gessia  wmpnum  .  .  .  /  healdad  haligra  feorh,  59-61.  It  is  said,  81-4,  that 
God  sent  a  particular  angel  in  order  to  dampen  the  lusts  of  the  saint-to-be. 
The  good  and  the  evil  angel  engage  in  warfare  for  his  soul,  hinetwegen  ymb/ 
weardas  wacedon,  pa  gewinn  drugon,  /  engel  dryhlnes  and  se  alela  gcest,  85-7. 
The  good  angel  wins,  and  henceforth  Guthlac  is  protected,  Hine  weard 
biheold  /  halig  of  heofonum,  se  Pal  hluUre  mod  /  in  p<BS  gastes  god  georne 
irymede,  76-8,  and  sip  pam  frofre  gasl  /  in  Gudlaces  geoce  geivunade,  107-8. 
Several  times  the  guardian  angel  is  mentioned,  of  whom  the  saint  says, 
p(el  me  engel  to  ealle  geladed  /  spowende  sped  spreca  and  dmda^  224-5,  and 
nu  mec  sawelcund  /  hyrde  bihealded,  288-9.  This  protection  extends  until 
the  time  of  death,  when  was  Gudlaces  gast  geladed  /  engla  faVmum  in 
uprodor  I  fore  onsyne  eces  deman,  753-5,  and  was  Gudlaces  gast  geladed  / 
eadig  on  upweg,  englas  feredun  /  to  pam  longan  gefean,  1279-81,  which  is  in 
line  with  the  general  belief  as  expressed  in  englas  feredon  /  sodfaste  sawle 
innan  swegles  leoht,  Chr.  V,  27-8.  In  Salomon  and  Saturn  the  good  angel 
loses  in  the  contest,  and  Gewited  'Sonne  wepende  on  weg  faran  /  engel  to  his 
earde  and  dat  eall  saga's:  /  **Ne  meahte  ic  of  Sore  heortan  heardne  dSringan  / 
siylenne  stan,  sticaS  him  to  middes  ****. " 
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III.    Devils 

317.  As  the  foe  of  God  and  the  heavenly  kingdom  the  devil  with  his 
adherents  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  OE.  poetry.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits  is  called  l^fj^,  adversary.     The  LXX  as 

a  rule  renders  this  by  Si&Pokos,  slanderer,  aterm  also  employed  by  the  New 
Testament,  though  6  o-arai^as  is  sometimes  used.  The  Greek  BiAfioXm  as  a 
translation  of  Hebrew  )C3fe^  was  regularly  retained  by  the  Old  Latin 

version  of  the  Scriptures  as  diabolus,  but  Jerome  in  his  version,  the  Vul- 
gate, substituted  Satan.  In  his  New  Testament  diabolus  also  occurs. 
Gothic  adopts  the  Greek  6i,6fioKos  as  diabaHlus  or  diabulusj  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  other  Germanic  tribes  received  the  word  from  this  source.^ 
The  OE.  form  is  dBofol,  deoful,  mn.,  OFris.  diavel,  OS.  diubul  with  variants, 
OHG.  tiuval,  etc.,  ON.  dJQjull. 

318.  As  has  been  indicated,  deoful  is  extremely  common  in  OE.  poetry, 
examples  of  which  will  occur  in  the  subsequent  discussion.  For  the  chief 
of  the  fallen  angels  the  Latin  SdlaA,  Sdianus,  and  Lucifer  are  found  a  few 
times.  Regarding  the  fallen  angels  God  decided  among  other  things, 
se  hehsta  halan  sceolde  /  Satan  siddanj  Gen.  344-5.  The  term  is  also  met 
with  Gen.  347,  And.  1689,  Sat.  712,  etc.  Sdtanus  occurs  for  instance  Sat. 
371,  447,  692,  etc.  Lucifer  (leohtberende)  is  found  once.  Sat.  367.  We  are 
told  that  before  the  fall  the  chief  devil  was  engla  weard,  Gen.  22ype  eer  wees 
engla  scynost^  /  kwittost  on  heofnon,  338-9,  gelic  wees  hepam  leohtum  steorrum^ 
256,  and  he  himself  says,  Ic  was  iu  in  heofnum  halig  eengel  .  .  .  Sat.  81. 
But  he  has  become  se  ofermoda  cyningy  Gen.  338,  who  rebelled  against  God 
for  oferhygde,  22,  and  with  his  adherents  was  cast  down  into  hell,  peer  he 
to  deofle  wearV,  305,  while  heo  (namely  the  rebellious  angels)  ealle  forsceop  / 
drihten  to  deoflum,  308-9.  In  diflFerent  poems,  such  as  Genesis^  Elenej 
Christ  and  Satan ^  etc.,  the  circumstances  of  the  fall  are  recounted  with 
more  or  less  detail. 

319.  The  devil  with  the  evil  spirits  becomes  the  enemy  of  God  and 
man.  The  term  feond,  the  hating  and  hostile  one,  sometimes  modified, 
but  often  alone,  is  frequently  used  synonymously  with  deofol.  We  note, 
feondy  Sal.  69,  91,  100,  Gu.  107,  Gtc.,feond  moncynnes,  Jul.  317,  523,  630, 
sawlafeond,  348,  ecefeond.  Gen.  1261  ^flahfeond  gemah,  Whale  39,  se  ealda 
feond,  Panther  58,  El.  207,  ealdfeondes  afest,  Ph.  401,  ealdfeondes  /  scyldigra 
scolu,  Gu.  174-5,  ealdfind  (pL),  Har.  89,  ealdfeondas,  Gu.  189,  ealdfeonda 
nan.  Ph.  449,  ealdfeonda  nid,  Gu.  112,  etc.,  etc.  We  note  also  feondcetes, 
Ps.  CV,  24,  referring  to  the  eating  of  sacrificial  offerings,  and  feondgyld 

'  Kluge,  Etymologisches  WUrterhuck,  article  Teufd;  Leknworte,  pp.  134-5.  The  NED,, 
after  having  mentioned  tiiat  the  Gotiiic  word  is  directly  from  Greek,  continues,  "the  fonna 
in  the  other  Teutonic  langs.  were  partiy  at  least  from  Latin,  and  prob.  adopted  more  or  less 
independentiy  of  each  other. " 
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gebrtBC^  in  the  same  verse.  The  terms  apply  to  the  subordinates,  charac- 
terized Sat.  104-5,  feond  seondon  rede,  /  dimme  and  deorce,  as  well  as  to 
the  chief,  who  is  feonda  dtdor,  Sat.  76.  He  is  also  godes  andsaca.  Sat.  191, 
etc.,  a  phrase  also  used  for  the  other  devils,  so  for  instance  in  godes  and- 
sacan,  Sat.  719,  Gu.  204,  earme  andsacan^  181,  etc.,  etc. 

320.  The  activities  of  the  devils  in  seducing  man  are  described  in  a 
number  of  places,  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  The  chief 
with  the  evil  spirits  is  the  cause  of  sin,  the  following  terms  for  instance 
being  applied  to  Satan,  yfles  ordfrumUf  Sat.  Zl^^jacnes  frumhearn,  Gu.  1044, 
And.  1294,  morpres  bryUa,  And.  1170,  morVres  manfrea,  And.  1313,  simi- 
larly Jul.  546;  ealre  synne  fruma,  El.  771,  synna  fruman,  Jul.  362,  leahira 
fruman^  El.  838.  To  these  we  add  others,  which  are  only  partly  ascribed 
to  the  chief,  in  some  cases  there  being  doubt  as  to  whether  Satan  or  a 
subordinate  spirit  is  meant.  Fyrnsynna  frumatij  Jul.  347,  mordres  man" 
frea.  El.  941,  And.  1313,  synna  bryUan,  El.  957,  synna  kyrdas,  Gu.  522, 
synna  weardas,  Judg.  16.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  instance  Abimelech 
is  called  synna  hrytta  Gen.  2641.  Though  it  is  said  of  Wyrd,  Sal.  443, 
eaUra  fyrena  fruma,  fahdo  modor,  and  445,  frumscylda  gehwces  feeder  and 
modor,  we  must  identify  Wyrd  in  these  passages  with  the  fallen  angel,  a 
case  not  isolated  in  OE.  poetry. 

321.  The  relation  between  devils  and  hell  is  naturally  very  close. 
The  chief  is  hellwarena  cyning,  Jul.  322,  437,  etc.,  his  gingran,  Sat.  191, 
being  helle  scealcas,  133.  The  seducer  of  Eve  is  called  handpegen  helle, 
Sat.  485.  Among  other  terms  encountered  we  note,  helledeofol,  El.  900, 
helle  dioful.  And.  1298,  helle  deofot,  Jul.  629,  etc.,  helle  hcejiling,  Jul.  246, 
And.  1342,  a  term  comparatively  frequent;  pystra  stihtend,  Jul.  419, 
peostra  pegnas,  Gu.  668,  hellepegna,  1042,  hdlscea'da,  Gen.  694,  etc.,  helle- 
hinca.  And.  1171. 

322.  The  devils  were  looked  upon  as  spirits,  capable,  however,  of 
assuming  the  form  of  angel,  man,  or  animal,  as  exemplified  in  such  poems 
as  Salomon  and  Saturn,  Juliana,  Guthlac,  etc.  In  giving  a  few  examples  of 
designations,  we  have  selected  such  as  illustrate  to  some  extent  at  least 
qualities  ascribed  to  the  evil  spirits.  Hean  hellegast,  Jul.  457,  615,  se  atola 
gCLst,  And.  1296,  se  aiela  gast,  Gu.  87,  se  werega  gasi.  Sat.  126,  se  werga 
g(BSt,  Gu.  All,  pa  werigan  gastas,  Sat.  731,  earme  gcestas,  Gu.  490,  etc.,  atole 
gastas,  I  swarte  and  synfulle.  Sat.  51-2,  se  swearta  gcest,  Cr.  269,  Mac  bealowes 
gast.  Sat.  721,  unclane  gcest,  Jul.  418,  geomre  gastas.  Gen.  69,  Vone  la'San 
gcest,  Sal.  86. 

323.  Of  the  many  other  kennings  for  devils  encountered  in  the  poetry, 
we  note  the  more  important.*    Wra'd  wcerloga.  And.  1297,  wcerlogan,  Gu. 

*  Compare  Bode,  Kenningar,  p.  76  fit.,  Rankin,  DC,  p.  56  fit. 
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269,  595,  etc.,  etc.,  awyrgde  warlogan  on  wyrmes  bleo,  883,  warleas  werod^ 
Gen.  67,  wiZerbrecan^  64,  wuldres  wtSerhreca,  Jul.  269,  wroktes  wyrfUan, 
346,  wrohtbora,  Cr.  763,  wrofUsmi'das,  Gu.  877,  teonsmiVas,  176,  wrmcca 
wcBfleaSj  Jul.  351,  se  wracnKBcga,  260,  wracmacgas^  Gu.  234,  wrade  wrac- 
mmcgas,  530,  etc.,  sawla  gemnnan,  Jul.  555,  Hmle'Sa  gewinna,  243,  similarly 
345;  g/eaw  gyrnstafa  gaslgenidla,  245,  bragdwis  bona,  Gu.  58,  banan  man- 
cynnes,  And.  1293,  feorgbona,  Whale  41,  swarte  suslbonan,  Sat.  640,  5« 
aglceca,  Jul.  268,  319,  «aff»  aglaca,  430,  ea/(7/  (Bcltzca  yfda  gemyndig,  El.  901, 
5«aT£;^fgrfo,  Sat.  316,  Whale  67, 02e;}^fgJ<i,  Sat.  676, 691,699,  rf«(?/^«w  .  .  .,  / 
awyrgedum  gastum  {daemonibus  dudum  fuerantque  paraia  malignis,  91), 
Doom  182-3. 

324.  To  these  may  be  added /a*  wyrm^  the  seducer  of  Eve,  Gen.  899, 
who  eats  of  the  fruit  wyrmes  latum,  Gu.  818.  In  the  same  connection  occur 
also  me  nadrefbeswacy  Gen.  897,  and  purh  nadran  nip.  Ph.  413.  Probably 
applied  in  a  wider  sense,  the  devil  is  called  draca  egesUce,  Sal.  26,  while 
biUan  dracan  anum  /  aUres  ordfruman,  Panther  57-8,  seems  to  point  to 
the  chief.  He  is  also  called  se  awyrgda  wulf,  Cr.  256,  deor  dcedscua,  257. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  poet  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  evil  one  the  strongest 
epithets  of  which  the  language  was  capable. 

325.  The  OE.  diofol  is  wider  in  its  application  than  the  Greek  8i&Pokos. 
It  may  thus  be  applied  to  the  5at/i6vta  or  Saificves  of  the  LXX  and  the 
New  Testament,  which  identify  them  with  Satan  and  his  emissaries. 
We  have  seen  in  323  that  deofium  .  .  .,  /  awyrgedum  gastum,  Doom  182-3, 
renders  daemonibus  malignis.  Among  Christ's  activities  are  mentioned 
Jram  unclcenum  oft  generede  /  deofla  gastum,  £1.  301-2.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  heathen  idols,  who  are  looked  upon  as  devils.  Thus  Quoniam 
omnes  dii  gentium  daemonia,  Ps.  XCV,  4,  is  rendered  by  Syndon  ealle 
hcBpenu  godu  hUdedeoful,  the  worship  of  heathen  divinities  being  equivalent 
to  devil  worship.  The  idols  of  Egypt  are  called  diofolgyld,  Ex.  47.  The 
interchanging  of  the  terms  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  Juliana.  Hofon 
hcepengield,  occurs  line  15,  it  being  remarked  of  Helisius,  Oft  he  hapengield  / 
ofer  word  godes  weoh  ^e5<?A/«,  22-3,  while  he  is  informed  by  Juliana  of  her 
refusal  to  marry  him,  gif  pu  to  samran  gode  /  purh  deofolgield  dcede  bepen- 
cest,  I  hcRtst  hcepenweoh,  51-3.  Her  father  is  concerned  about  her  attitude 
and  her  *' foolish  talk,''  pa  pu  goda  ussa  gield  forhogdest,  146,  but  to  his 
threats  she  replies,  Nafre  pu  gelarest,  pat  ic  leasingum  /  dumbum  and 
deafum  deofolgieldum  /  gcesta  genidlum  gaful  anhate,  149-51.  Diofolgild^  / 
ealde  eolhstedas  anforlatan,  is  said  of  the  Mermedonians  And.  1641-2, 
while  se  halga  (Andrew)  herigeas  preade,  /  deofulgild  todraf,  1687-8.  A 
turning  towards  strange  gods  is  evidently  referred  to  Dan.  32,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  Israelites,  curon  deofles  craft.  The  magicians  of  the  Babylonians 
are  styled  deofolwitgan,  line  128.    In  Elene  the  Jewish  religion  is  practically 
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identified  with  devil  worship.  Cyriacus  has  chosen  the  better  thing, 
wuldres  wynne  and  pant  wyrsan  wiSsoc,  /  deofulgildutn  and  gedwolan  fylde,  / 
unrikU  a,  1039-41. 

326.  As  indicated  before,  wih^  m.,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  idol,  ]>ai  hie 
bass  wiges  wihte  ne  rohton,  Dan.  201,  nepysne  wig  wurdigean,  208,  {ne  wolde) 
wig  weordian,  Ap.  48,  Woden  worhte  weos,  Gn.  Ex.  133.  Gyld,  n.,  idol, 
gyld  of  golde  guman  ariErde,  Dan.  175,  lo  pam  gyldnan  gylde^  204,  gif  pu 
onsccgan  nelt  sopum  gieldum,  Jul.  174;  in  the  sense  of  heathen  worship, 
papugoda  ussa  gieldforhogdest,  146.  It  is  also  used  in  a  non-heathen  sense, 
(Abraham)  kis  waldende  /  on  pam  gladsUde  gild  onsagde  /  lac  geneahe^ 
Gen.  2842.  The  interesting  compound  wtkgyld,  idol,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  wurdedon  (Babylonians)  wihgyld,  Dan.  182.  We  note  further, 
EwUum  hie  geheton  ai  hctrgtrafum  /  wigweorPunga,  Beow.  176,  and 
buUm  pu  forlate  pa  leasinga  /  weokweor'dinga,  Jul.  180.  The  verb  gyldan, 
to  sacrifice,  in  the  heathen  sense,  we  have  Dan.  212,  similarly  Ps.  CV,  26. 

327.  As  pointed  out  in  7,  the  connection  between  heathen  and  devil  is 
very  close,  the  devil  himself  for  instance  being  called  a  heathen  Jul.  536. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  characteristics  of  the  devil  may  be 
ascribed  to  other  beings,  or  they  themselves  may  be  called  by  this  very 
name.  So  Grendel  is  referred  to  SLsfeond  in  helle,  Beow.  101,  mancynnes 
feand,  1276,  hellegast,  1274,  godes  andsaca,  1682,  while  after  deofla  hryrey 
1680,  refers  to  Grendel  and  his  mother.  Similar  designations  might  be 
added.  Epithets  generally  applied  to  the  devil  may  also  be  given  to  men. 
So  the  Babylonians  are  called  ge  deoflu,  Dan.  750,  the  Jews  werge  wrmc" 
nuBccgas,  El.  387,  while  the  Mermedonians  are  styled  warlogan,  And.  71, 
108,  etc.,  werigum  wroktsmi'dum^  86,  mangenidlan,  /  grame  grynsmiSas^ 
916-17.  The  relation  is  very  close  in  deofles  pegnas  And.  43  (compare 
Saianes  Vegn,  Sal.  117,  and  similar  terms).  Cr.  896  and  899  the  damned 
are  called  devils,  the  blessed  being  referred  to  as  angels.  An  evil  man 
is  characterized  tisfeondes  beam/ fiasce  hijongen,  Moods  47-8. 

328.  The  compounds  of  dlofol  are  few.  Aside  from  helledeofol  and 
hildediqfoly  we  have  once  the  poetic  deofolcund^  diabolical,  applied  to 
Holofernes,  Jud.  61,  and  once  also  the  poetic  deojoldctd^  Dan.  18,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  Israelites,  hie  wlenco  anwod  (Bt  winpege  /  deofoldmdum^ 
druncne  gedohtas.  Dipfolgild,  in  the  sense  of  idolum,  simulacrum,  and 
idolatria  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  also  the  poetical  deofolwitgan^ 
Dan.  128.  Scucca,  seducer,  as  also  similar  designations,  will  be  found  in 
the  treatment  of  temptation,  chapter  IX,  370. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
SIN 

329.  The  New  Testament  furnishes  in  1  John  3,  4,  if  afiapria  kcrlv  ij 
Lvoyia,  a  definition  of  sin,  where  its  essence  is  conceived  of  as  the  deviation 
from  the  law  of  God  or  the  transgression  of  such  divine  law.  In  spite  of 
assertions  to  the  contrary/  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  heathen 
peoples  have  a  fairly  clear  conception  of  good  and  evil  in  their  general 
aspects.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  according  to  the  Christian 
belief  every  transgression  constitutes  an  oflEense  against  the  holy  God,  and 
in  this  consists  the  gravity  of  the  act.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  foreign 
to  heathenism. 

I.    General  Terms 

330.  The  Greek  d/iapria  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  peccatum,  the  verb 
h,yLaprLvtiv  by  peccare.  In  OE.  5y«(«),  f.,  from  original  *sunjo,  is  used  to 
express  the  idea,  related  to  OFris.  sende,  OS.  sundea^  OHG.  sunta^  ON. 
synZy  the  stem  being  perhaps  identical  with  L.  sons,  guilty.^  The  OE.  word, 
which  renders  not  only  L.  peccatum,  but  also  ctUpaf  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  OE.  poetry,  so  that  a  few  examples  will  suffice  here,  besmilen 
mid  synne  sawldreore,  Gen.  1520,  pare  sawle,  pe  hip  synna  Jul,  Seaf.  100, 
synna  wunde,  Cr.  1314,  synna  lease,  Jul.  188,  mine  saule  synnum  Jorwundod^ 
Prayer  I,  3,  etc.,  etc. 

331.  A  number  of  compounds  occur,  of  which  may  be  noted  synbyr'den, 
once,  Cr.  1300,  syndcBd,  dat.  pi.  Ps.  CVI,  33  {a  malitia),  synjdh,  as,  synfa 
meny  Cr.  1083,  synjull,  guilty,  fairly  frequent,  so  in  the  pi.  And.  764  applied 
to  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  Gu.  646  to  the  devils,  etc.,  synleasig,  Beow.  2227, 
synlice,  Cr.  1480,  Ps.  LXII,  8,  synlust,  Cr.  269,  synnig,  used  frequently, 
of  the  devil,  El.  955,  the  plural  being  applied  to  the  Jews,  And.  565,  etc. 
We  have  further  synrus^  in  synrust  pwean,  Cr.  1321,  synsceada,  a  few 

"^^  Lingard,  in  Vol.  I,  p.  42,  of  his  History  and  ArUiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  in 
speaking  of  the  "pagan  Saxons,"  says:  "In  their  theology  they  acknowledged  no  sin  but 
cowardice,  and  revered  no  virtue  but  courage. "  He  seems  to  be  very  anxious  to  make  the 
contrast  between  the  heathen  and  the  christianized  Anglo-Saxons  as  great  as  possible,  In 
order  that  the  "mild  influence  of  the  gospel"  may  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

'  Compare  NED.,  also  Kahle,  I,  p.  396.  For  the  chapter  on  Sin  compare  Raumer,  p. 
384  ff.,  Kahle,  I,  395  ff.,  H,  151-2. 

'  Once  the  poetic  ctdpa  or  culpe  occurs,  ne  ic  culpan  inPe  (onfunde),  Cr.  177. 

*  Compare  Cook's  note  on  synrUst  in  Mod,  L,  Notes,  IV,  p.  129.  Though  it  would  seem 
that  Cynewulf  coined  certain  compounds  with  syn,  synbyrtfen  and  synlust  must  be  stricken 
from  Cook's  list,  as  they  occur  also  elsewhere. 
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times,  aSy  Jul.  671,  Cr.  706,  etc.,  the  term  being  used  of  devils  and  sinfifl 
men  alike,  synscyldig  in  the  gen.  pL,  Doom  168  {scelerum,  83),  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  damned  in  hell,  synwracuj  vengeance  for  sin,  rare,  occurring 
Cr.  794,  1540,  and  Gu.  832,  synwund,  once,  Cr.  757,  synwyrcend,  being 
applied  to  the  devil  EL  943,  to  the  Jews  395,  and  used  in  a  more  general 
way  in  aghwylcum  /  synwyrcendra,  Cr.  842.  The  gen.  pi.  we  find  Ps. 
LXXXI,  2  (peccaiarum)  f  and  synwyrcende  CXL,  11  {pperantium  iniquita- 
iem).  The  verb  is  syngian,  gesyngian,  which  occurs  a  number  of  times, 
as,  syngigCy  Prayer  III,  42,  syngode  (peccavi),  Ps.  L.  47,  further,  we  gesyn- 
godon  (the  devils).  Sat.  230,  fyrenum  gesyngad,  Beow.  2441,  switSe  gesingod, 
L.  Prayer  III,  115. 

332.  A  term  much  employed  is  mdn,  ON.  mem,  crime,  wickedness, 
etc.  Of  the  occurrences  we  cite,  man  eft  gehwearf,  /  yfel  endeleas,  And. 
694,  man  and  mordor,  misdada  worn  (referring  to  Nero),  Met.  IX,  7,  mana 
fela,  Prayer  IV,  50,  of  mane  (ex  iniquitate),  Ps.  LXXI,  14,  etc.,  etc.  The 
adjective  is  used  a  few  times,  mane  aVas,  perjury.  Met.  IV,  48,  and  man 
inwUstcef  (nequUiae),  Ps.  LIV,  15.  A  number  of  compounds  are  also 
encountered,  but  most  of  them  need  no  discussion  here.  The  poetic  terms 
will  be  found  in  the  table  at  the  end,  while  a  few,  such  as  mdnsceat,  usury, 
and  mdnswara,  perjury,  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

333.  Firen,  glossed  by  Grein  as  scelus,  crimen,  peccatum,  is  very  com- 
mon. We  note,  wrape  firene,  Cr.  1313,  deopra  firena,  Gu.  830,  S35,  newom 
dyde  I  his  lichoma  leahtra  firena,  Cr.  1099.  The  last  example,  referring  to 
Christ,  shows  a  massing  of  similar  words  in  order  to  emphasize  the  idea, 
a  procedure  often  employed  in  OE.  poetry.  As  in  the  case  of  syn  and  w5«, 
a  number  of  compounds  occur,  of  which  may  be  noted  as  significant 
diadfiren,  mortal  sin,  in  deadfirenum  forden,  Cr.  1207,  helfiren,  mortal  sin, 
ge  hellfirena  /  sweartra  geswicad,  Partridge  6,  each  of  the  terms  occurring 
once.  Of  other  compounds  we  have  firencraft,  wickedness,  Jul.  14,  flren-- 
geom,  prone  to  sin,  as  in  firengeorne  men  (damned),  Cr.  1606,  firenlust, 
occurring  a  number  of  times,  e.g.  firenlusias,  Gu.  775,  purh  firenlusias 
fide  synney  Cr.  14S3, Jyrenlusium,  Doom  160.  etc.,  firensynnlgy  infirensynnig 
folc,  Cr.  1379.  The  verb  firnian  is  found  once,  pa  forworhtan  (damned), 
pa  defyrnedon.  Sat.  620,  while  fyrngendeflasc  occurs  Doom  214.  Gefyrnian 
is  met  with  in  We  gefyrnedan  (peccavimus),  Ps.  CV,  6. 

334.  Leahtor,  m.,  vice,  crime,  etc.,  used  in  about  the  same  sense  as 
m&n,  firen,  is  found  frequently.  Lices  leahtor,  Gu.  1045,  leahtrumfa  (devils), 
Cr.  1539,  lehtrum  scyldige^  And.  1216,  leahtra  gehygdu,  Cr.  1315.  Of  the 
three  compounds  leahtorllas  belongs  here.  Thus,  leahtorlease,  Gu.  1060, 
El.  1208.  Often  the  fusion  has  not  taken  place,  as  for  instance  in  ealra 
hahtra  leas  (Adam  in  Paradise),  Gu.  804,  similarly  920,  1162,  etc.  Leah- 
torcwide  is  also  encountered,  tefter  leahtorcwidum,  Jul.   199,  signifying 
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blasphemy  of  heathen  gods,  being  on  a  plane  with  tome  ieoncwtde,  pe  Pu 
kelnissuntj  205 ,  of  which  Helisius  speaks  as  petre  grimmestan  godscyld,  204. 

335.  Worn,  mn.y  stain,  spot,  defilement,  disgrace,  as  also  in  a  more 
general  sense,  is  common.  We  note,  wommas  worda  and  dcgda.  Instruc- 
tions 79,  peak  hi  worn  don  /  ofer  meotudes  bihod^  70,  wommes  tacen^  Cr.  54, 
(ne  mag  hate  dal  forbarnan)  worn  of  pare  sawle^  lS4Aj  forvmnded  mid  worn- 
mum^  Rood  B,  14,  AVhweah  me  of  sennum  saule  fram  wammum  (ab  ini- 
qutiate)^  Ps.  L.  38.  The  adjective  is  also  used,  (be)  wommum  wyrJUum 
{secundum  peccata)^  Ps.  CII  10.  The  interesting  compound  mdnwom  is 
found,  manwomma  gehwone  (may  be  seen  on  the  souls  of  the  damned),  Cr. 
1280.  Of  others  occur  wamcwidef  wamdctd^  wamful^  wamsceaVa^  wamscyldig, 
and  wamwyrcende^  either  once  or  only  a  few  times,  but  no  comment  would 
seem  necessary. 

336.  Another  term  of  general  import  used  in  the  poetry  is  gyltf  m., 
guilt,  sin,  oflFense,  from  Teut.  *guUiz.  We  note,  Forgyf  «5,  gumena  weard, 
gyltas  and  synna  /  and  ure  leahtras  alet  (debita)^  L.  Prayer  II,  19,  ma 
fremede  /  grimra  gylta,  Prayer  IV,  27,  {owiht)  heanra  gylta  {quidquam  cul^ 
parumj  19),  Doom  39,  aglidene  gyltas  modgod  gode  gehalan  {qui  solet  allisos 
sanare^  24),'  47,  hu  mare  is  /  seo  sode  hreow  synna  and  gylta  {peccati  quan- 
tum valeat  confessio  vera,  28),  56,  hen'Sa  and  gyltas  (crimina,  45),  88,  purh 
forman  gylt^  Gen.  998,  sie  minra  gylta  /  .  .  .  /  gemyndig,  EL  816.  Further 
examples  are,  gyltum  forgiefene,  Gu.  432,  fram  synnum  .  .  .  /  and  fram 
misdedum  minra  gylta  (a  peccatis),  Ps.  L.  84,  geltas  gedaf^sa  (a  peccato),  39, 
gylta  geclansa{'),  112,  na  du  ure  gyltas  egsan  gewrace  {peccata),  Ps. 
LXXXIV,  3,  gyltas  georne  gode  andhette,  Ps.  L.  29.  The  verb  dgyltan  is 
comparatively  rare.  We  note,  pam  pe  wiZ  us  oft  agyltad,  L.  Prayer  II,  24, 
we  agylt  habbad,  III,  114,  ic  agylte  (deliqui),  Ps.  CXVIII,  67. 

337.  Scyldy  f.,  fault,  ofiFense,  crime,  is  used  a  number  of  times.  We 
note,  pat  is  Euan  scyld  eal  forpynded,  Cr.  97,  on  eow  scyld  sitted  (Guthlac 
to  devils),  Gu.  449,  pe  3a  scylde  workton,  Dan.  266,  pe  waron  butan  scylde 
swa  earmlice  acwealde,  Chr.  IV,  15,  we  modor  gebar  /  in  scame  and  in  sceldum 
(in  peccatis  concepit  me  mater  mea),  Ps.  L.  63,  etc.  Of  compounds  may  be 
mentioned  frumscyld,  Sal.  445,  wyrd  (devil)  being  spoken  of  sls  frumscylda 
gehwas  fader  and  modor ^  also  godscyld,  crime  against  heathen  gods,  Jul. 
204,  mdnscyld,  under  wdn,  scyldfrecu,  wicked  craving,  Gen.  898,  scyldful, 
occurring  a  few  times,  so  El.  310,  etc.,  scyldivrecende,  as,  Hell  eac  ongeat  / 
scyldwreccende  (sin-avenging  hell),  Cr.  1161,  scyldwyrcende,  Cr.  1487,  Ph. 
0  2,  JuL  445,  EL  761. 

338.  To  these  terms  others  of  a  general  nature  might  be  added.  So 
unpeaWy  m.,  used  especially  in  Meters,  as,  pa  unpeawas,  XXII,  26,  pa 

*  Is  gyltas  a  £^08s  for  aglidene,  or  should  one  translate,  past  sins?  Compare  note  in 
Bibl  n.  p.  252. 
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unpeawas  (dees  modeSf  XXVI,  117,  his  unpeawas  ealle  haiian,  XXII,  32. 
The  specific  meaning  of  unpiaw  depends  upon  its  modifiers  or  the  context, 
for  while  in  modes  unpeaw,  Met.  XXVI,  112,  and  similarly  117,  the  mind 
is  referred  to,  the  passage  ^a  unpeawas  ealle,  Exhortation  41,  has  a  decidedly 
carnal  flavor.  Fdcen,  n.,  with  its  various  compounds,  is  used  frequently, 
as  also  unrihi  in  the  sense  of  iniquUas  and  injusHtia,  furthermore  uncyst, 
vice,  and  similar  terms,  which  we  pass  over. 

339.  In  entering  now  upon  a  discussion  of  specific  sins,  the  material 
at  hand  makes  it  advisable  to  follow  St.  Augustine's  division  of  Peccata 
Operis,  Oris,  and  Cordis.  This  plan  has  been  followed  by  Kahle,  I,  and 
what  he  says  there*  in  regard  to  the  diflSculties  in  carrying  it  out  strictly 
applies  with  equal  force  to  0£.  poetry,  and  the  solution  adopted  by  him 
has  been  found  advantageous  also  in  our  case. 

II.    Peccata  Operis 

340.  Under  this  heading  carnal  sins,  or  sins  of  the  flesh,  may  con- 
veniently be  treated  first,  certain  others  following.  The  Latin  caro  as  the 
seat  of  sinful  lusts  and  desires  is  rendered  in  0£.  by  fldsc,  n.,  as  Doom 
nS{S1)\  fyrngende  flmsCy  214,  translates  caro  luxurians,  107.  Its  use  may 
be  further  illustrated,  ^r A /^wc  andfyrenlustas  /  strange  gestryned,  Soul  44. 
Often  lust,  m.,  either  alone  or  modified,  expresses  carnal  sin.  In  the 
example  just  quoted  from  Soul  we  have  fyrenlustas,  44,  in  the  same  sense, 
me  fyrenlustas  /  pine  geprungon,  34,  possibly  also  in  pu  pat  selegescot, 
Pat  ic  me  swas  onpe  /  gehalgode  hus  to  wynne,  /  purh  firenlustas  fule  synne  / 
unsyfre  besmite,  Cr.  1483,  and  synlustas,  Exhortation  53.  But  frequently 
the  meaning  is  more  general,  though  sometimes  there  may  be  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  rendering,  as,  lices  lustas,  Jul.  409,  leaslice  Ikes  wynne,  /  earges 
flasckoman  idelne  lus't,  Cr.  1298,  compared  with  lices  leahtor,  Gu.  1045. 
In  this  general  sense  the  term  is  used,  purh  synlust,  Cr.  269,  purh  firena 
lust,  369,  idle  lustas  /  synwunde,  756,  probably  also  in  synna  lustas,  Gu.  84, 
ic  him  geswete  synna  lustas,  Jul.  369,  hi  firenlusta  Jrece  ne  waron,  Met. 

vni,  15. 

341.  GcUsa  generally  translates  Latin  luxus,  luxuria.  Thus  we  note, 
his  gemyndum  modes  galsan.  Moods  11,  manigfealde  modes  galsan,  Jul.  366, 
pas  galsan  (luxuriae,  89),  Doom  179,  also  line  237,  where  ale  galsa  /  .  .  . 
scyldig  renders  scelerata  libido,  119.  A  word  closely  related  is  gdlnes, 
wantonness,  lust,  occurring  once,  her  glad  leofast  on  galnysse  {servire  libidine 
gaudes,  88),  Doom  178.  Two  adjectives  formed  with  gdl-  may  also  be 
noted  here,  gdlferhV,  Jud.  62,  and  gOlmdd,  256,  both  referring  to  the  lust- 
ful Holofemes. 

342.  Wrdinnes,  wantonness,  renders  jocus,  118,  Doom  235,  while  we 
find  weaxeZ  /  pare  turannesse  woddrag  micel  Met.  XXV,  41. 

•P.  398. 
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343.  Hefignes  is  encountered  a  few  times  in  Meters,  pcBs  lichoman  leak- 
tras  and  hefignes,  XXII,  25,  29,  mid  hefinesse  his  lichoman,  63. 

344.  The  unclean  lusts  and  desires  lead  to  various  sins,  some  of  which 
have  physical  causes.  Gluttony  must  be  mentioned  here,  pa  oferjyUe 
we  find  Exhortation  75,  the  subject  having  been  discussed  before,  Warna 
pe  georne  wi'd  pcere  wambe  Jylle,  40,  with  its  dire  tSects,forpan  heopa  unpeo- 
was  ealle  gesomna'd,  /  pe  pcere  saule  swidosl  deria'd,  /  pcet  is  druncennes  and 
dyrne  geligere,  41-3,  to  which  is  added  ungemet  wilnung  cBtes  and  sltBpes,  44. 
Curiously  enough,  the  author  mentions  not  only  that  one  may  drive  them 
away  mid  fcBstenum  /  and  forhcefdnessum,  45-6,  but  also  mid  cyricsocnum 
cealdum  wederum,  47.  Druncennes  we  find  Exhortation  43,  druncen,  f.. 
occurs  in  Druncen  beorgpe,  Instructions  Z\,pu  scealt  druncen  fleon,  Exhorta- 
tion 74. 

345.  Dyrne  geligere,  n.,  was  pointed  out  Exhortation  43  as  one  of  the 
results  of  gluttony.  Illicit  intercourse,  fornication,  or  adultery,  are  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  poetry,  the  particular  term  used  in  each  case 
being  very  expressive.  From  forlicgan  we  have  lease  and  forlegene,  Cr. 
1611,  the  verb  also  being  employed,  gif  se  lichoma  forlegen  weorded  /  unrihl- 
hcemede.  Met.  XVIII,  9.  Besides  unrihthcemed,  n.,  occurring  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  the  word  in  the  sense  of  adultery  or  fornication  is  found  Met. 
IX,  6,  referring  to  Nero.  A  related  term,  wohhdmed,  n.,  we  have  in  se  yfla 
unrihta  .  .  .  /  wrada  willa  wohhcsmedes,  Met.  XVIII,  2.  The  sin  of 
sodomy  is  referred  to,  pcet  mid  pam  hcsletSum  he-man  wolden  /  unscomlice, 
Gen.  2458-9.  Wtflufu  in  the  sense  of  adultery  is  used  Jul.  296,  da  se  halga 
wer  I  pare  wifiufan  wordum  styrde,  Herod's  illicit  relation  being  further 
characterized  as  unrihtre  ct,  297.  In  Instructions  the  son  is  warned  against 
idese  lufan,  36,  fordon  sceal  awiscmod  oft  sipian,  /  se  pe  gewite'd  in  wijes 
lufan,  I  jremdre  meowlan:  peer  bi'd  a  firena  wen,  /  la'dlicre  scome,  37-40. 

346.  Among  the  Peccata  Operis  worship  of  heathen  gods  and  devils 
may  be  pointed  out  here.  Hcedengield,  deofolgield,  etc.,  have  already 
been  discussed.  Witchcraft  and  magic  also  belong  here.  Gealdor,  n., 
incantatio,  we  have  in  (Circe)  cude  galdra  fela.  Met.  XXVI,  53,  and  the 
compound  in  Sygegealdor  ic  begale.  Charm  VIII,  6.  Galdorcraft  is  ascribed 
to  the  Jews,  Judea  galdorcraftum,  And.  166.  We  note  wiccraft  in  wic- 
crcefta  wis.  Gifts  70,  and  wiccungdom,  Dan.  121,  both  referring  to  witch- 
craft. Dryer  (Eft  is  mentioned  several  times,  for  instance  in  Andreas,  the 
Jews  claiming  concerning  a  miracle  of  Christ,  pat  hit  drycraftum  gedon 
ware,  /  scingelacum,  765,  cutSe  (Circe)  galdra  fela/drifan  dryer aftas, 
Met.  XXVI,  54,  drycraftum,  98,  and  mid  drycraftum,  102.  Scingeldc  and 
scinldc,  n.,  magical  practices,  sorcery,  we  have  Jul.  214,  as  also  Met.  XXVI, 
74,  And.  766. 
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347.  Other  sins  properly  coming  under  this  heading,  such  as  murder, 
theft,  etc.,  are  also  encountered,  but  since  they  offer  nothing  character- 
istically Christian,  no  treatment  of  them  seems  to  be  called  for. 

III.    Peccata  Oris 

348.  Here  belongs  bismer^  mnf.,  in  a  general  sense  insult,  and  when 
applied  to  God,  blasphemy.  Thus,  ki  gefremedan  oZer  bysmer  {irrifaverunt), 
Ps.  CV,  25,  him  kafdan  on  bysmer  (irritaverunt) ,  CVI,  10,  brigdetS  on  bysmer , 
Judg.  71.  As  occurrences  of  the  verb  we  note,  me  bysmeredon  .  .  .  /  weras 
wanscBlige  (Jews  Christ),  And.  962,  naman  pinne  nu  bysmriatS  {irrUai), 
Ps.  LXXIII,  10,  gebysmertan,  as,  hi  heunne  god  gebysmredan  {exacerbaverutU 
Deum  excelsum),  LXXVII,  56.  In  the  sense  of  to  blaspheme  hyrwan  occurs, 
ac  hi  hyrwdon  me  (Jews  Christ),  El.  355.  Hyspan,  to  mock,  is  found  Cr. 
1121,  hysptun  (Christ)  hearmcwidum,  the  noun  being  hosp,  m.,  blasphemy, 
when  applied  to  the  Deity,  as,  {Ic  gepolade)  hosp  and  heardcwide,  Cr.  1444. 
In  a  somewhat  general  sense  hospword  is  found  And.  1315.  In  a  more 
specific  meaning  we  note,  pcet  pu  hospcwide,  /  (Bfst  ne  eofolsac  cefre  ne 
fremme,  /  grimne  geagncwide  wi'd  godes  bearne,  El.  523,  though  hospcwide  as 
also  the  other  terms  used  derive  the  specific  meaning  of  blasphemy  from 
the  context.  Onhyscan,  to  mock,  is  rare,  occurring  in  the  Psalms.  Of 
other  terms  may  be  noted  teoncwide,  on  pmre  grimmesian  godscyld  wrecan,  / 
torne  Uoncwide,  Jul.  205,  applied  to  heathen  gods,  the  word  also  being 
encountered  And.  771.  Teona,  in  the  sense  of  slander,  we  have  in  seo 
tunge  to  teonan  geclypede,  Doom  137.  Edwit,  n.,  scorn,  abuse,  is  used  a 
number  of  times.  The  damned  have  to  endure  deofles  spellunge,  /  hu  hie 
him  on  edwit  oft  asetta'd  /  swarte  suslbonan.  Sat.  638-40,  sprcecon  htm 
(Christ)  edwit,  Cr.  1122,  Cwepdd  him  pat  edwit  (exprobraverunt),  Ps. 
LXXXVIII,  44.  Edwitsprcke  (opprobrii)  we  have  in  verse  43,  as  also  CI, 
6  (exprobrabant),  while  Gu.  418  the  devils  are  called  edwitsprecan, 

349.  A  somewhat  different  sin  is  expressed  by  terms  such  as  idele 
sprdc,  L.  Prayer  III,  108,  and  mdnidel  word  (vanitatem),  Ps.  CXLIII,  9, 
13,  but  they  hardly  need  any  discussion.  Gielp,  mn.,  in  the  sense  of 
boasting,  though  also  in  that  of  pride,  arrogance,  is  rather  frequent.  Of 
the  fallen  angels  it  is  said,  Hafdon  gielp  micel^  Gen.  25,  wets  him  gylpfarod, 
69.  We  note  also,  ongan  tSa  gyddigan  purh  gylp  micel,  Dan.  599,  idel  gylp, 
Sat.  254,  Gu.  634.  A  number  of  compounds,  such  as  gilpsprdsc,  ene  also 
found.  The  verb  gielpan  is  very  frequent,  gealp  gramlice  gode  on  andan, 
Dan.  714,  firenum  gulpon,  Gu.  236,  gylpa'd  gramhydige  (gloriati  sunt),  Ps. 
LXXIII,  4,  manwyrhtan  mordre  gylpad  (peccatores  gloriabuntur),  XCIII, 
3,  etc.,  etc. 

350.  The  most  common  term  for  lie  is  lyge,  m.,  exemplified  by  mengan 
angunnon  /  lige  wi'd  so'de,  El.  307,  lige  ne  wyrded,  575,  pu  (devil)  us  gelcer- 
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dast  tSurh  lyge  'dinne,  Sat.  S3.  Of  compounds  may  be  noted  lygesynnig, 
used  once,  EL  898,  as  an  epithet  of  the  devil,  lygeword,  occurring  a  few 
times,  as  Dan.  720,  Ps.  LVII,  3  (falsa),  etc.  The  verb  is  leogan,  to  lie, 
wyrs  detS  setSeliehtS  /  o'ddediBS  sodes  ansace'd,  Sal.  181,  Himfynd  godes  f(Bcne 
leoga'd  (mentiti  sunt  ei),  Ps.  LXXX,  14.  Aleogan  and  geleogan,  though  rare, 
also  occur.  Another  term  for  lie  is  lygen,  f.,  met  with  a  number  of  times 
in  Genesis,  thus,  mid  ligenum,  496,  531,  588,  etc.  Lygenword  in  the  dat. 
pi.  is  found  Gen.  699,  the  term  occurring  only  once.  A  liar  is  called  lyge- 
wyrhta  Sermon  Ps.  28,  11,  the  dat.  pi.  being  used.  Lias,  n.,  is  very  rare, 
pat  leas^  El.  580,  and  lease  leng  gefylgad,  576.  The  adjective  is  more  fre- 
quent, occurring  for  instance  Cr.  1120,  and  Sermon  Ps.  28,  24.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  lease  sceaweras,  Beow.  253,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  spies. 
Leasung  is  rarely  met  with;  we  have  it  in  forltgte  pa  leasunga.  El.  689. 

351.  The  OE.  word  for  oath  is  d'd.  While  the  idea  of  perjury  is 
expressed  by  ne  me  swot  Jela  /  ada  on  unrihtf  Beow.  2738,  we  read  on 
worulde  her  /  monnum  ne  derta'd  mane  adas,''  Met.  IV,  48.  The  perjurer 
is  called  an  ddloga  Cr.  1605.  Mdnswara  is  applied  to  him  Cr.  193,  the 
plural  being  found  1612. 

352.  TMf  f.,  slander,  calumny,  is  found  a  few  times,  e.g.j  icfor  tcde  ne 
mtBg/  cenigne  moncynnes  mode  gelufian  /  eorl  on  eple.  Prayer  IV;  105. 
TdUnis  in  the  sense  of  blasphemy  has  already  been  quoted  under  that 
heading.  The  verb  tdlan,  to  slander  or  backbite,  is  comparatively  rare, 
being  encountered  in  Eorl  oderne  mid  afpancum  /  and  mid  teonwordum 
tcsle'd  hehindan^  Sermon  Ps.  28.  4.  the  father  warning  his  son  Ne  beo  pu  no 
to  talende  ne  to  tweosprcsce,  Instructions  90.  In  the  sense  of  to  blaspheme 
is  found  (he)  his  godu  tadde,  Jul.  598.  We  note  also,  pe  oft  ivrade  me  trage 
tcddan  (qui  detrahunt  mihi  apud  Dominum),  Ps.  CVIII,  20. 

353.  WyrgHu,  f .,  curse,  is  used  a  number  of  times.  Thus  we  find,  pe  eow 
ofwergde  (lysanpohte),  El.  295,  Euan  scyld  ealforpynded,  /  wcerg'da  aworpen, 
Cr.  98,  He  wolde  wergdu  wyrcean  georne  (dilexit  maledictionem),  Ps.  CVIII, 
17,  etc.  The  verb  is  wyrgan,  its  use  being  illustrated  by  (ongan  kine) 
wordum  wyrgean  (Noah  Ham),  Gen.  1594,  pa  ge  wergdon  pane,  / pe  eow  of 
wergde  (lysan  pohte).  El.  294,  gif  me  min  feond  facne  wyrged  (si  inimicus 
maledixisset  mihi),  Ps.  LIV,  11.  Not  seldom  dwyrgan  is  utilized,  often 
applied  in  the  sense  of  accursed  one  to  the  devil  or  the  lost,  as,  se  awyrgda^ 
Sat.  316,  etc.,  awyrgda,  676,  etc.    For  further  remarks  see  chapter  XII,  431. 

IV.    Peccata  Cordis 

354.  Among  the  deadly  sins  as  conceived  by  the  Mediaeval  Church 
superbia  stood  first,  which  in  OE.  poetry  is  often  rendered  by  oferhygd,  n., 
examples  of  which  are  numerous.    Pride  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  rebellion 

'  OS.  minith,  ORG.  meineid^  ON.  meineidr. 
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of  the  angels  against  God.  We  are  told  pat  wcbs  geara  iu  in  godes  rice,  / 
pcsite  mid  englum  oferhygd  astag.  Moods  57-8,  so  that  hi  to  swice  pohten  / 
and  ^prymcyning  peodenstoles  /  ricne  beryfan,  61-2.  Of  the  chief  it 
is  said,  ar  don  engla  weard  for  oferhygde/  dcsl  on  gedwUde,  Gen.  22,  while 
(tfst  and  oferhygd  andpcBs  engles  mod,  29,  proved  the  downfall  of  the  angels, 
pa  blacan  feond  /  for  oferhygdum  ealle  forwurdon,  Sat.  196-7.  Of  gther 
occurrences  of  the  term  we  note,  oferhygd  Dan.  490,  oferhyd,  495,  615, 
fore  oferhygdum,  Jul.  424,  on  oferhygdo.  Moods  23,  oferhygda  ful,  43,  simi- 
larly 53;  from  the  Psalms,  on  oferhygde  (in  superhia),  LVIII,  \2,pe  oferhygd 
up  ahebbe  (qui  Jacit  superbiam),  C,  7,  etc.,  etc.  Oferhygdig,  n.,  occurs  Ps. 
LXXVII,  58  (aemulationem).  The  adjective  oferhygdig  is  found  a  number 
of  times,  especially  in  the  Psalms.  We  note,  englas  oferhydige.  Prayer  IV, 
55,  oferhidig  cyn  engla,  Gen.  66,  oferhydige  (superbos),  Ps.  CXVIII,  21,  22, 
oferhydigum  (super bis),  XCIII,  2,  etc. 

355.  In  order  to  express  superbia  other  terms  are  also  employed,  as, 
ofermede,  n.,  his  engyl  ongan  ofermede  micel  /  ahebban  wid  his  hearran^ 
Gen.  293,  on  ojermedum,  Moods  75,  oJermedla,for  his  ofermedlan,  Dan.  657, 
onmedla,  a  number  of  times,  as,  onmedla  wees,  Cr.  815, /or  dam  anmedlan, 
Sat.  74,  for  anmcsdlan,  429,  for  anmedlan,  Dan.  748.  We  have  further, 
ofermetto,  f.,  his  ofermetto  ealra  swldost  (chief  angel).  Gen.  351,  purh  ojer- 
metto,  332,  purh  ofermetto  ealra  swidost  (fallen  angels),  337,  ofermod,  n., 
se  engel  of er modes,  Gen.  272,  for  his  ofermode,  Maldon  89.  The  adjective 
ofermod  is  found  a  number  of  times,  ofermod  wesan,  Gen.  262,  se  ofermoda 
cyning  (chief  angel  or  devil),  338,  Eala  ofermodant  Met.  X,  18,  etc.  Ofer- 
modig  in  the  pi.  occurs  Ps.  CXVIII,  51  (superbi),  found  only  once,  as  also 
the  verb  ofermodgian.  Met.  XVII,  16.  Related  terms  are  heahmod,  adj., 
(Se  pe  htne  sylfne)  ahefed  heahmodne,  Moods  54,  swidmod,  Dan.  529,  etc., 
also  heahheort,  adj.,  Dan.  540. 

• 

356.  Among  other  terms  for  superbia  we  note  wlenco,  f.,  wlenco  onwod, 
Gen.  2579,  hie  wlenco  onwod  at  winpege,  Dan.  17,  wlenco  gesceod,  67 S,  for 
wlence,  Gen.  1673.  etc.  Gal,  n.,  is  encountered  Gen.  327,  and  galscipe  341, 
in  each  case  the  term  probably  referring  to  pride.  Bcelc,  L.  superbia, 
arrogantia,  we  find  in  ba:lc  forbiged  (Assyrians),  Jud.  267,  and  bmlc  forbigde 
(rebellious  angels).  Gen.  54. 

357.  Nip,  m.,  L.  invidia,  is  used  in  referring  to  the  devil  Ph.  400,  as 
also  in  purh  nadran  nip,  413.  We  have  wid  nipa  gehwam  469,  while  it  is 
said  of  Cain,  hygewcelm  asteah  /  beorne  on  breostum,  blatende  nid,  Gen. 
980-81,  brandhata  nid,  And.  768,  referring  to  the  devil,  etc.  Similarly, 
ako  including  hatred,  afest  is  employed.  We  have,  cefst  and  oferhygd  and 
pees  engles  mod  (devil);  Gen.  29,  ne  meahton  hy  (devils)  afeste  anforlcetan, 
Gu.  158,  fore  cefstum,  684,  ealdfisondes  afest,  Ph.  401,  XBfsium  purh  inwit 
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(Christ  was  crucified),  EL  207,  is  gromra  tofela/afestum  eaden.  Prayer 
IV,  46,  hie  (Jews)  for  afsium  inwit  syredon,  And.  610,  hie  for  ajstum 
unscyldigne  (Jeore  berceddon  .  .  .,  Jews  Stephen),  EL  496,  etc.,  etc. 

358.  Hete,  m.,  is  often  employed  in  the  sense  of  hatred,  also  having 
the  wider  meaning  of  hostility.  We  quote,  se  was  lad  gode,  /  on  hete  heojon- 
cyninges,  Gen.  648,  (Icfleah)  hlcejdigan  hete,  2273,  {godes  agen  beam)  purh 
hete  hengon  on  heanne  beam,  EI.  424.  From  hete  a  number  of  compounds 
are  formed,  thus,  hetepanc,  ne  gerim  witan  /  heardra  heteponca,  Jul.  315, 
mid  his  hetepancum,  Beow.  475,  hetepancol,  Jud.  105,  hetlen,  full  of  hate, 
Cr.  364.  Feogan,  to  hate,  is  encountered  a  number  of  times,  especially 
in  the  Psalms,  We  note,  pa  pe  dryhtnes  a  /  feodon  purh  firencraft,  Jul.  14, 
ieodon  purh  feondscipe,  EL-  356,  pe  hine  feodan  {qui  oderunt  eum),  Ps. 
LXVII,  1,  defcBste  cer  feodan,  drihten  (oderunt  te),  LXXXII,  2,  etc. 

359.  Forhycgan,  despise,  detest,  is  exemplified  by  du  forhogodes  heofon- 
cyninges  word.  And.  1381,  sippan  he  pas  woruld  forhogde  (not  a  sin  here), 
Gu.  713,  hine  forhogodest  {despexisti),  Ps.  LXXXVIII,  32.  Oferhycgan  is 
rare,  Utan  oferhycgan  helm  (God),  Sat.  252,  had  oferhogedon  halgan  lifes, 
Dan.  300.  Onscunian,  detest,  is  found  once,  onscunedon  pone  sciran 
scippend  eallra.  El.  370. 

360.  Yrre,  n.,  occurs  frequently,' especially  in  the  Psalms.  Irre,  Met. 
XXV,  51,  Yrre  ne  lest  pe  (Bfre  gewealdan  /  heah  in  hrepre.  Instructions  83, 
yrre  for  cefstum  (Cain),  Gen.  982,  Eyre  pa  purh  yrre  ageaf  andsware,  JuL 
117,  godes  yrre  I  habban.  Gen.  695,  pa  to  yrre  beotS  ealle  gecigde  (eos  qui  in 
ira  provocant),  Ps.  LXVII,  7,  Swa  hi  his  yrre  oft  aweahlan  (in  iram  con- 
citaverufU),  LXXVII,  58,  etc.  The  adjective  is  frequently  found,  hcdeti 
waron  yrre,  Jud.  225,  weartS  yrre  anmod  cyning,  Dan.  224,  on  yrre  mod  eft 
gebrohtan,  Ps.  LXXVII,  40,  etc.  Among  other  terms  may  be  noted  yrsung, 
thrice  used  in  Meters,  while  the  adjective  yrringa  and  the  verb  yrsian  are 
also  rare. 

361.  Mbylg,  n.,  is  found  once,  gecefnan  cebylg  godes,  Gu.  1211,  cebylg'S, 
f.,  in  the  sense  of  anger.  He  cebyligde  on  hi  bitter  and  yrre  sarlic  sende  {misit 
in  eos  iram  indignationis  suae),  Ps.  LXXVII,  49,  ahylgnes,  L.  indignatio^ 
he  him  abylgnesse  oft  gefremede,  Moods  71,  and  abylignes  eac  yrres  pines 
(indignatio  ircPe  tuae),  Ps.  LXVIII,  25.  Belgan,  to  become  indignant,  angry, 
is  frequently  employed,  dbelgan  and  gebelgan  being  also  found.*  Abylgan, 
to  anger,  oflFend,  we  have  in  Hi  hine  on  gepeahte  oft  abylgdan  {exacer- 
baverunt),  Ps.  CV,  32,  pest  he  ne  abcslige  beam  waldendes,  Sat.  195.  Among 
other  terms  we  note  hdtheortnes,  anger,  fury,  used  once,  mid  'dam  swi'dan 
welme  /  hatheortnesse,  Met.  XXV,  47,  torn,  OHG.  zorn,  penden  him  hyra 
torn  toglide,  Gn.  Ex.  182,  his  torn  wrecan.  Gen.  2508,  etc.,  Wceron  teonsmidas 

*  For  examples  see  Sprachschatt, 
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tomes  f idle f  Gu.  176,  etc.  Of  compounds  appear  such  as  gdrtorn,  fighting 
rage,  gariorn  geotad  gifrum  deofle,  Sal.  145,  tornmddy  once,  Gu.  621,  and 
tornwracu,  once,  Gu.  272.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  same  terms 
are  occasionally  also  applied  to  the  Deity,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  we  have  at  times  added  an  example  thus  used. 

362.  GUsungf  desire,  covetousness,  avarice.  Decs  gUsung,  Met.  VIII, 
43,  sio  gUsungf  46,  grundleas  gilsung  gilpes  and  (Bhta,  VII,  15,  gitsunge 
gelpes,  X,  13,  nales  py  he  giemde  purh  gitsunga  /  lanes  lifwelan,  Gu.  121-2. 
From  the  Psalms  we  note,  nalas  me  gitsung  forniman  mote  {in  avaritiam), 
CXVIII,  36,  ongunnan  gitsunge  began  (concupierunt  concupiscentiam),  CV, 
12,  for  gitsunga  {libidine  percitus,  Grein),  Ps.  L.  24.  Of  compounds  occur 
woruldgUsung,  Met.  VII,  12.  WoruldgUsere  is  found  Met.  XIV,  1,  and 
feohgitsere  VIII,  55.  Closely  related  are  (to)  feohgifre,  Wand.  68,  gddes 
grddig,  Sal.  344,  and  similar  terms.  FtKsthafolnes  is  found  once.  Doom  236, 
rendering  dira  cupido,  119.  Mdnsceat,  m.,  usury,  occurs  once.  He  of 
mansceatte  and  of  mane  eac  sniome  hiora  sawle  softe  alysde  {ex  usuris  et 
iniquitate),  Ps.  LXXI,  14. 

363.  Tweogan,  to  doubt,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  religious  sense. 
Thus,  [No  heo  tirmeotudes]  tweode  gifena  /  in  dys  ginnan  grunde,  Jud.  1, 
huru  atpam  ende  ne  tweode  /  pas  leaneSype  heo  lange  gyrnde,  346,  ne  getweode 
treow  in  breostum,  Gu.  515,  tweogende  mod,  And.  771,  in  contrast  to  which 
may  be  noted  hyht  untweondne  on  pone  ahangnan  Crist,  El.  797. 

364.  A  noun  ungeliafa  does  not  occur  in  the  poetry,  though  we  have 
the  adjective  once,  ungeleafe  menn  {non  credentes),  Ps.  LXVII,  19.  The 
idea  is  variously  paraphrased,  but  we  need  not  discuss  all  the  expres- 
sions here.  Not  seldom  unbelief  or  godlessness  is  represented  as  error 
or  deception.  Gedwild  is  used  for  instance,  hean  prowian  /  pinra  dceda 
gedwild,  Gen.  922,  engla  weardfor  oferhygde  /  dal  on  gedwilde,  23.  Misge^ 
dwild  is  also  found,  pest  we  soZfasira  I  Purh  misgedwield  mod  oncyrren,  Jul. 
326.  Gedwola  -is  used  several  times,  as  for  instance,  in  gedwolan  hweorfan, 
Dan.  22,  gedwolan  hyran,  Cr.  344,  gedwolan  dreogan,  Gu.  230,  practically 
in  the  sense  of  idolatry,  deofulgild  todraf  and  gedwolan  fylde,  And.  1688, 
Purh  deopne  gedwolan  deofles  larum,  611.  It  is  said  of  Cyriacus,  {widsoc) 
deofulgUdum  and  gedwolan  fylde,  £1.  1040,  and  in  reference  to  the  Jews, 
Purh  deofles  spild  in  gedwola  lange  /  acyrred  fram  Criste,  1118-19.  Arius' 
heresy  is  labeled  Arrianes  /  gedwola.  Met.  1, 40-41.  The  verb  gedwelian  in 
the  religious  sense  we  have  exemplified  in  dadum  gedwolene  (people  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  Gen.  1936,  similarly  Jul.  13. 

365.  Untriow,  f.,  we  find  in  a  secular  sense  Met.  II,  13,  in  the  religious 
meaning  Gen.  773.  Untriowe,  perfidious,  is  also  encountered,  Wierleas 
man  and  wonhydig,  /  tetrenmod  and  ungetreow,  Gn.  Ex.  163.     Ungetriowd 
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we  have  in  tyhd  me  untreowda,  Gen.  581.  The  cowardly  companions  of 
Beowulf  are  called  treowlogan,  2847.  Cowardice,  perfidy,  and  disloyalty 
would  of  course  be  regarded  as  cardinal  sins  by  the  Germanic  mind. 

366.  UnsodfcBsines  occurs  only  once  in  poetry,  Ps.  LIV,  9,  (injusMia). 
The  adjective  is  also  rare,  we  unsodfaste  ealle  west  on  (injuste),  Ps.  CV,  6, 
unsodf(Bstne  wer  (virum  injustum),  CXXXIX,  11.  UnrifU  in  the  sense  of 
injustice  is  also  found. 

367.  As  in  ON.,*  the  expression  for  conscientia  in  OE.  poetry  is  not 
always  the  same,  the  idea  being  foreign  to  the  heathen  mind.  Besides  it 
is  seldom  mentioned.  Once  we  have  breostgehygd,  nf.,  ac  ealle  purhyrn'd 
.  .  .  /  breostgehygda,  Doom  172.  Wisdom  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
keeper  of  the  soul  Cr.  1550-53,  {we  magon)  on  an  cwepan^  /  pat  se  sawle 
weard/lifes  wisdom  forlor en  h(Bbbe,  /  se  pe  nune  gieme'd.  .  .  .  In  this  case 
as  in  the  following  the  reference  is  not  as  clear  as  we  might  wish  it  to  be, 
ponne  se  weard  swefed,  /  sawele  hyrde:  bid  se  slcsp  iojasij  bisgum  gebunden^ 
Beow.  1741-  3. 

368.  God  tempts  or  probes  man  in  order  to  find  out  his  position.  The 
word  used  is  cosHan,  for  instance,  pa  pas  rinces  se  rica  ongan  /  cyning 
costigan  (God  Abraham),  Gen.  2846.  The  devil  also  tempts  man,  but  with 
the  object  of  seducing  him,  costian  also  being  employed.  Regarding  the 
tempting  of  Christ  we  hear,  pat  he  (devil)  costode  cyning  alwihta^  Sat.  671. 
Of  St.  Gutblac  it  is  said.  He  gecostad  wear's,  124.  The  noun  is  costung,  a 
word  comparatively  rare,  Ne  lat  usic  costunga  cnyssan  to  swide,  L.  Prayer  I, 
9,  (Ne  ladpu  us)  in  costunge  (temptationem),  II,  28,  and  na  uspu  ne  lat  lade 
beswican  /  on  costunga  {temtationem),  III,  105.  We  have  the  term  also  in 
sindan  costinga  /  .  .  .  monge  arisene,  Gu.  9,  and  Was  seo  areste  earmra 
gasta  I  costung  ofercumen,  409.  Frdsung,  temptation,  is  found  in  frasunga 
fela,  Gu.  160. 

369.  The  devil  himself  describes  his  infernal  strategy  at  some  length 
in  Juliana,  under  the  figure  of  assailing  a  castle,  etc.  To  express  his  pro- 
cedure in  winning  man  as  described  by  him  in  language  not  figurative, 
we  quote  the  summary  of  Abbetmeyer^'^  on  Jul.  362  ff.:  "Wherever  he 
(namely  the  devil)  finds  the  mind  steadfast,  he  arouses  wanton  pride  by 
inspiring  fallacious,  delusive^  thoughts  ('suggestio');  he  makes  sinful  lusts 
appear  attractive,  until  the  mind  obeys  his  teaching  ('delectatio');  he  sets 
it  so  on  fire  with  sins  that,  all  ablaze,  it  will  no  longer  tarry  in  the  house  of 
prayer  for  love  of  vice,  but  do  the  devil's  will  ('consensus')- 

•  Kahle,  I,  p.  406-7. 

i«  OU  EngUsh  Poetical  Motives  Derived  from  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  p.  38. 
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370.  The  work  of  the  devil  is  often  expressed  by  be^wican,  to  deceive, 
defraud,  seduce,  a  term  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  as,  od  pat  hie 
langung  beswac,  /  eorZan  dreamas  eces  rcedes^  Dan.  29,  We  purh  gifre  mod  / 
beswican  us  sylfe,  Har.  96.  In  regard  to  the  devil  the  term  is  used  fre- 
quently, so  opp(Bt  hy  beswicad  synna  weardas,  Judg.  16,  na  uspu  ne  lai  lade 
beswican  /  on  costunga,  L.  Prayer  III,  10^,  ponne  hy  sodfcesira  sawle  willatS  / 
synnum  beswican  and  sear ocrcsf turn,  Gu.  540,  (devil)  wolde  dearnunga  drihi- 
nes  geongran^  /  mid  mandtsdum  menn  beswican^  /  forlcsdan  and  forlcBtanf 
Gen.  451,  etc.,  etc.  As  exemplified  in  the  last  passage,  forlctdan  and 
forldtran  are  also  employed.  We  note  further,  (woldun  hy  geteon)  in 
orwennysse  (despair),  Gu.  547,  forteon  inponan  us  ar purh  synlust  se  swearta 
gast  / forteah  and  fortylde,  Cr.  270,  fortyhtan,  found  once,  swa  se  ealda 
feond  /  forlctrde  ligesearwum,  leode  forty hU,  El.  208.  Dimscua,  darkness, 
is  employed,  under  dimscuan  deofles  larum.  And.  141.  Gespan^  n.,  seduc- 
tion, we  find  once,  deofles  gespon,  Gen.  720,  the  verb  spanan  occurring  in 
mid  listum  speon  /  idese  on  pcet  unrihl,  Gen.  588,  similarly  687;  bespanan 
we  have  once,  ic  Herode  /  in  hyge  bispeon  (to  behead  John  the  Baptist), 
Jul.  294.  Scyccan,  in  the  sense  of  to  seduce,  we  have  in  Me  nadre  beswac 
and  me  neodlice  /  to  jorsceape  scyhte,  Gen.  898.  Scucca  is  the  seducer, 
devil,  demon,  as,  scuccum  and  scinnum,  Beow.  939,  sceuccum  (daemoniis), 
Ps.  CV,  27,  scyccgyld  occurring  in  sceuccgyldum  (sculptilibus),  26.  With 
scuccum  and  scinnum,  Beow.  939,  compare  Swa  bid  scinna  peaw,  /  deofla 
wise,  Whale  31. 
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CHAPTER  X 
FAITH,  CONVERSION,  PENANCE 

371.  The  teachings  of  Christianity  demand  of  man  that  he  forsake  sin 
and  lead  a  new  life  in  Christ.  By  the  grace  of  Cjk)d  faith  accomplished  this 
regeneration  or  rebirth,  and  remains  the  basis  from  which  Christian  vir- 
tues and  good  works  proceed  as  natural  and  inevitable  evidences  of  sancti- 
fication. 

I.    Faith 

372.  The  New  Testament  irlcrrts,  which  the  Vulgate  renders  by  fides ^ 
is  expressed  in  OE.  by  geleafa,  OHG.  galauha}  As  in  the  case  of  OHG., 
geliafa  may  be  used  in  both  the  subjective  and  the  objective  sense,  though 
the  former  is  much  more  common.  In  the  objective  meaning  it  occurs  only 
a  few  times,  as  in  the  missionary  command,  bodiad  afi4  brema'd  beorhtne 
geleafafif  Cr.  483,  and  similarly,  Bodiad  after  burgum  beorhtne  geleafan^ 
And.  335. 

373.  As  a  rule,  subjective  faith  is  expressed  by  geleafa,  often  a  modifying 
adjective  also  being  employed.  Thus  we  have,  An  is  geleafa,  an  lifgende, 
Maxims  8,  his  geleafa  weard  /  fast  on  ferh'de.  El.  1035,  heo  ahte  trumne 
geleafan  I  a  to  dam  almihtigan,  Jud.  6,  mid  faste  geleafan,  Charm  I,  34, 
Ic  hcebbe  me  fastne  geleafan  /  up  to  pam  almihtegan  gode.  Gen.  543,  (ne 
hcefdon)  on  hiora fyrhpe fcestne  geleafan  {necfideles  habiti  sunt),  Ps.  LXXVII, 
36,  mid  rihte  geleafan,  Jud.  97,  sodne  geleafan,  89,  345,  beorhtne  geleafan, 
Gu.  770,  leohtne  geleafan,  El.  491,  (mid)  leohte  geleafan,  Jul.  653,  leohle 
geleafan.  El.  1136,  Gu.  624,  1084,  Ph.  479,  leohtran  geleafan  in  lifruman^ 
Dan.  643,  leohtes  geleafan,  Jul.  378. 

374.  The  verb  is  gelefan,  gel  if  an,  gelyfan,  generally  expressing  the 
L.  credere,  though  also  rendering  fidere  and  sperare.  As  gelefan  is  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  only  a  few  characteristic  examples  need  be  given  here, 
Ne  wile  Sarran  so'5  gelyfan  /  wordum  minum.  Gen.  2388,  Ic  on  sunu  pinne 
sotSne  gelyfe,  Creed  9,  pe  gelyfad  on  lyfiendne  god,  Prayer  III,  29,  Lisse  ic 
gelyfe  leahtra  gehwylces,  Creed  54,  noldan  his  wundrum  wel  gelyfan  (non 
crediderunt  in  mirabilibus  ejus),  Ps.  LXXVII,  31,  Nu  is  to  gelyfenne  to  "dan 
leofan  gode,  Chr.  IV,  13. 

375.  Only  a  few  compounds  are  met  with  in  the  poetry.  Ungeleaf  has 
already  been  cited  in  364.  The  ace.  or  inst.  of  so'd geleafa  is  found  Gen. 

^  For  this  chapter  compare  Raumer,  p.  388  ff.,  Kahle,  I,  407  ff.,  II,  152-3. 
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2325.  Geliafful  occurs  a  few  times,  El.  959  and  as  geleaffuU  1047  referring 
to  Cyriacus,  Ofer  geleaffuUe  eordbugende  (adfideles  terrae),  Ps.  C,  6,  wordum 
{ac)  geleaffullum  (fidei  sermone,  31),  Doom  61.  Geleafsum  occurs  once, 
pin  gewitnes  is  weorcum  geleafsum  {testimonia  tua  credibilia  facta  sunt), 
Ps.  XCII,  6. 

376.  Sometimes  other  terms  than  geleafa  are  used  to  express  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea.  Triow,  f.,  is  not  infrequently  employed.  We 
note,  kuru  treow  in  pe  (Virgin  Mary)  /  weordlicu  wunade,  Cr.  82,  ge  mid 
treowe  to  me  /  on  hyge  hweorfad,  Partridge  5,  Hio  in  gceste  beer  /  halge 
treowe,  Jul.  29,  sode  treowe  and  sibbe  mid  eow  /  healda'd  cet  heortan,  655, 
(Noah)  Hcrfde  him  on  hre'dre  halige  treowa,  Ex.  366,, {no)  treow  getweode, 
Gu.  311,  him  ne  getweode  treow  in  breostum,  515,  pat  his  treowa  sceal  /  and 
his  modgetionc  ma  up  ponne  nider  /  habban  to  heofonum.  Met.  XXXI,  18, 
as  also  Til  bip  se  pe  his  treowe  gehealded.  Wand.  112.  Hygetreow  we  have 
in  (God  promises  Isaac)  him  sode  to  /  modes  ware  mine  gelatan,  /  halige 
higetreowa,  Gen.  2367. 

377.  Triowan  and  getreowan  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
gelefan.  Thus,  (Bghwylcum,  pe  him  on  treowad  (omnes  qui  confidutU  in 
eis),  Ps.  CXIII,  17,  pu  in  ecne  god  /  prymsittendne  pinne  getreowdes,  Jul. 
435,  etc.,  pape  on  drihten  hear  a  dadum  getreowad  {qui  confidunt  in  Domino), 
Ps.  CXXIV,  1.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  use  in  Creed,  where  getreowan 
and  gelefan  are  used  interchangeably.  We  have,  Eac  ic  gelyfe,  pat  syn 
leofe  gode,  49,  and  ic  gemanscipe  marne  getreowe  {pinra  haligra),  52,  Lisse 
ic  gelyfe  leahtra  gehwylces,  54,  and  ic  pone  arest  ealra  getreowe,  55. 

378.  The  Christian  idea  of  hope  is  of  course  closely  related  to  that  of 
faith.  Sometimes  the  terms  are  almost  S3monymous  in  OE.  poetry. 
Among  other  examples  we  note  Gesette  minne  hyht  on  pec,  Prayer  IV,  36, 
Uton  us  to  pare  hy'de  hyht  stapelian,  Cr.  865,  hyht  untweondne  on  pone 
ahangnan  Crist,  El.  797,  berad  in  breostum  beorhtne  geleafan,  /  haligne 
hyht,  Gu.  771;  hopa'd  to  pam  ecum.  Met.  VII,  44,  se  miccla  hopa  to  pinum 
halende,  Exhortation  10. 

II.    Conversion 

379.  Conversion  is  expressed  in  different  ways  in  OE.  poetry,  the 
turning  away  from  sin  and  the  turning  to  God  being  especially  emphasized. 
In  order  to  indicate  conversion,  the  New  Testament  uses  the  terms  ^irt- 
arpk<p€iv,  ffTpa<prjvai,  and  kTL(TTpo*pri,  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  by  convertere, 
converti,  and  conversio.  These  are  concrete  terms  used  in  every-day  life, 
metaphorically  expressing  actions  taking  place  in  the  religious  life  of 
individuals.  In  OHG.,  ON.,  and  OE.  similar  expressions  are  employed. 
In  OE.  poetry  cyrran,  which  as  a  rule  denotes  to  turn  in  a  profane  sense, 
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is  used  to  indicate  conversion,  as,  Ac  du  synfuUe  simle  IcRrdes,/  deet  hio 
cerrende  Criste  kerdon,  Ps.  L.  56.  Gecyrran  in  the  sense  of  to  convert  is  used 
a  few  times,  of  which  examples  we  note,  Gecyr  mine  sawle  cltBtie  on  pine 
r cedes  resie  (convertere  anitna  mea  in  requiem  tuam),  Ps.  CXIV,  7,  etc., 
d(Bt  icfram  Zam  synnum  self  a  gecerre,  Ps.  L.  64,  dcet  hie  arlease  ep  gecerdan  / 
to  hiora  self r a  saula  hiorde  {et  impii  ad  te  convertentur) ,  106-7.  On  the  other 
hand,  apostacy  is  similarly  expressed  as  a  turning  away  from  God,  acyrred 
cudlice  from  Crisies  (b,  Jul.  411,  acyrred  from  Criste^  El.  1119. 

380.  Other  expressions  are  also  used.  We  note  for  to  convexty  fulwiad 
folc  under  roderum,  /  hweorfad  to  heofonum,  Cr.  485,  pe  "du  gehweorfest  to 
heofonleohte  /  purh  minne  naman,  And.  974,  Gehweorf  us  hrade,  hcelend 
drihten  (Converte  nos  Deus,  salutaris  noster),  Ps.  LXXXIV,  4,  wenede  to 
wuldre  weorod  unmcete,  And.  1682,  sippan  hine  inlyhte,  se  pe  lifes  weg  / 
gcBstum  gearwadj  Gu.  70-71,  Leerde  pa  pa  leode  on  geleafan  wegy  And.  1680, 
Ongon  heo  pa  Iceran  and  to  lofe  trymman  /  folc  of  firenum,  Jul.  638-9,  etc. 
To  be  converted  is  also  expressed  in  many  different  ways,  hweorfan  hige- 
bWde  fram  helltrafum  / purh  Andreas  este  lare  /  to  fcBgeran  gefean,  And. 
1691-3,  he  pat  betere  geceas,  /  wuldres  wynne  and  pam  wyrsan  widsoc,  / 
deofolgildum  and  gedwolan  fylde,  /  unrihte  «,  El.  1038-41,  inbyrded  breost- 
sefa  on  pmt  betere  lify  /  gewended  to  wuldre,  1045-6,  ge  mid  treowe  to  me  on 
hyge  hweorfad,  Partridge  5-6,  (Ic  eom)  leomum  inlyhted  to  pam  leofestan  / 
ecan  earde,  Gu.  627,  pcet  so'de  leoht  sweotole  ancnawan  /  leohte  geleafan^ 
Met.  V,  25-6,  pizr  manegum  wear's  mod  onlihted,  /  hige  onhyrded  purh  his 
halig  word,  Ap.  52-3. 

III.    Penance 

381.  In  order  to  express  repentance  the  New  Testament  uses  /icrdi^ia, 
which  the  Vulgate  renders  by  poenitentia.  According  to  Catholic  doctrine 
poenitentia  is  divided  into  three  parts,  contritio,  confessio,  and  satisfactio. 
In  OHG.  hriuwa,  bijihti,  and  buoza  are  employed,  though  not  always  in 
their  strict  sense.*  In  OE.  poetry  no  such  definite  distinction  can  be  made. 
As  a  rule  hreow  is  used  for  contritio,  no  distinct  term  for  confessio  occurs, 
though  scrift  in  the  sense  of  confessor  is  found,  while  bdt  would  seem  to 
be  more  inclusive  than  satisfactio. 

382.  Hreow,  f.,  is  used  a  few  times,  so  in  the  strictly  religious  sense, 
bide  him  cer  cume  /  hreow  to  heortan,  cer  he  hionan  wende,  Met.  XVIII,  11, 
ne  he  wihle  hafa'5  /  hreowe  on  mode,  Cr.  1558,  and  somewhat  more  general, 
hreowum  gedreahte,  (overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  destruction  of  the 
world),  994,  peer  ncefre  hreow  cymed  (in  Heaven),  1675.  In  Doom  56  the 
term  is  more  inclusive  than  contritio,  for  hu  micel  forstent  and  hu  metre  is  / 
seo  sode  hreow  synna  and  gylta  renders  the  Latin  peccati  quantum  vcUeat 

*  Raumer,  p.  393. 
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confessio  vera,  28.  Of  compounds  hreowcearig  occurs  a  few  times,  so  in  the 
strictly  religious  sense,  hreowcearigum  help,  Cr.  367.  Ic  pcsr  licgende  lange 
kvnle  /  heheold  hreowcearig  halendes  treow  we  read  Rood  B,  25.  The  saint's 
companion  is  characterized  as  hyge  hreowcearig,  Gu.  1026,  while  in  a  general 
sense  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  devil  Jul.  536.  Hreowig  is  used  once, 
Nu  wit  kreowige.  Gen.  799,  referring  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Hreowigmod  is 
rare,  occurring  in  pat  wif  (Eve)  gnornode,  /  hof  hreowigmod,  Gen.  771, 
while  the  plural  in  the  profane  sense  is  applied  to  the  Assyrians  Jud.  290. 
Hreowlic  in  the  religious  meaning  we  have  in  mid  hreowlicum  tearum.  Doom 
75,  rendering  the  L.  lacrymis  profusis,  40.  We  add  here  a  description  of 
the  contritio,  hwi  not  feormast  pu  /  mid  teara  gyte  tome  synne  {Cur  tua  non 
purgas  lacrymis  peccaia  profusis,  40),  Doom  78-9,  and  Nupu  scealt  greotan, 
tearas  geotan  {fietibus  assiduis  est,  42),  82. 

383.  The  verb  is  hreowan,  dhreowan  and  gehreowan  also  being  found. 
Adam  says,  Nu  me  mceg  ahreowan.  Gen.  816,  me  nu  hreowan  mag,  819,  to 
which  Eve  rejoins,  onpinum  hyge  hreowan,  ponne  hit  me  at  heortan  ded,  826. 
We  quote  also,  him  (Jews)  pat  (Crucifixion  of  Christ)  gehreowan  mag. 
Sat.  540,  Him  (devil)  pat  eft  gehreaw,  374,  forZon  me  hreowed  nu,  pat  ic 
firene  on  tSefremede  ( — quia  peccavi  tihi),  Ps.  XL,  4,  to  which  may  be  added, 
kreaw  hine  (God)  swi'de  (that  he  had  created  Adam),  Gen.  1276",  etc. 

384.  Confession  is  expressed  in  OE.  prose  by  scrift,  m.,  etymologically 
connected  with  L.  scriptum}  The  term  has  also  the  meaning  of  confessor 
and  prescribed  penalty.  ON.  uses  script,  scrift,  and  though  the  word  is 
found  in  other  Teutonic  dialects,  the  meaning  penance,  confession,  is 
confined  to  English  and  Scandinavian.  The  verb  serif  an  in  the  sense  of 
to  judge  appears  in  OE.  poetry,  {seo  prynis)  scrife'5  hi  gewyrhtum,  Jul.  728, 
scyppend  scinende  scrifed  hi  gewyrhtum  /  eall  after  ryhte,  Cr.  1220,  while 
for  serif  an  in  the  sense  of  to  condemn  is  encountered,  siptSan  him  (Grendel) 
scyppend  forscrifen  hafde,  Beow.  106,  and  hu  he  pat  scyldi  werud  forscrifen 
hafde.  Sat.  ZZ, 

•  385.  Scrift  in  the  sense  of  confessor  occurs  once  in  the  poetry,  ne  mag 
Purh  pat  flasc  se  scrift  /  geseon  on  pare  sawle,  hwaper  him  mon  sod  pe  lyge  / 
sagaZ  on  hine  sylfne,  /  ponne  he  pa  synne  higad,  Cr.  1306.  If  higdn  has 
here  the  sense  of  to  confess,  it  is  the  only  example  of  such  occurrence.* 
The  confessor  is  called  godes  hodan  (dat.),  1305.  We  point  out  here,  as 
has  also  been  done  under  contritio,  that  seo  so'de  hreow,  Doom  56,  renders 
confessio  vera,  28. 

386.  Satisf actio,  penance,  forms  the  third  part  of  the  poenitentia. 
Of  the  Germanic  languages  OHG.  has  buoza,  OFris.  hote,  OS.  hota,  ON.  hdt, 

*  For  the  etymology  compare  NED.  under  shrifts  also  Kahle,  I,  pp.  409-10. 
^  Compare  note  in  Cook's  Christ,  p.  204. 
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while  0£.  uses  botf  f.,  the  general  meaning  of  which  is  advantage,  com- 
pensation. However,  in  the  poetry  its  meaning  is  more  inclusive  than  the 
L.  satisf actio,  as  for  instance,  gif  we  sona  eft  /  para  bealudceda  bote  gefrem- 
map,  El.  SIS,  and  se  tSe  (Cyxiacus)  to  bote  gehwearf  / purh  beam  godes,  112S. 
Ddsdbdt  is  met  with  once  in  the  poetry,  pcBt  man  her  wepe  /  and  dcedbote 
do,  Doom  8S,  rendering  Poenituisse  juvat,  line  43.  The  verbs  betan  and 
gebetan  are  also  found,  in  the  religious  sense,  peak  he  latlicor  /  bette  bea- 
lodaede,  Prayer  IV,  34,  and  forHon  he  gebette  balanitSa  hord  /  mid  ea'dmede 
ingepance,  Ps.  L.  IS  1-2.  Unbeted  occurs  only  once,  wom  unbeted  (guilt  or 
stain  unatoned),  Cr.  1312. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
CHRISTIAN  VIRTUES,  OUALITEES,  AND  GOOD  WORKS 

I.    Virtues 

387.  In  order  to  render  Latin  virtus  OE.  prose  sometimes  uses  mtBgen, 
n.,  a  term  generally  expressing  vigor,  power,  might.^  In  OE.  poetry 
magen  as  a  rule  has  the  latter  meaning,  though  in  a  passage  like  of  mcBgne 
in  mttgen  m<Brpum  tilgan,  Cr.  748,  it  may  perhaps  be  rendered  by  virtue.* 
This  is  probably  the  case  in  ne  pan  mcBgen  hwyrfe  in  hcE'Sendom^  Dan.  221. 
In  other  passages  as  Hio  (namely  prudence)  is  pat  maste  magen  monnes 
saule,  Met.  XX,  202,  and^a  "de  snyitro  mid  eow  /  meegn  and  modcraft  mctste 
htebban,  El.  408,  the  connotation  seems  to  represent  the  transitional  stage. 
Another  word  closely  approaching  in  meaning  to  virtue  is  dugup,  f .,  power, 
efficiency.  In  dugu'Sum  bedded^  Sat.  122,  it  may  occur  in  the  sense  of 
power,  but  has  the  meaning  virtue  in  Swa  is  dryhten  god  dreama  radend  / 
eallum  eadmedum  oprum  gesceaftum,  /  dugutSa  gehwylcrCy  Panther  57,  which 
Thorpe*  renders  **  to  everything  of  virtue, "  and  Grein*  **  den  edelen  anderen 
Geschopfen,"  with  which  compare  dugude  beswicatS,  seduce  the  virtuous, 
Whale  33,  Cyst,  mf  .^  really  choice,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  virtue. 
Thus,  his  giefe  bryttaZ  /  sumum  on  cystum,  sumum  on  crceftum^  Gifts  106, 
kystum  god  (Edward),  Chr.V,  23,  he  sippan  sceal  /  godra  gumcysta  geasne 
hweorfan,  Jul.  381,  pcet  we  gumcystum  georne  hyran,  And.  1606,  while  of 
Cain  it  is  said,  se  cystleasa  cwalmes  wyrhta,  Gen.  1004.  The  plural  of  peaw, 
m.,  though  generally  modified,  is  at  times  used  in  the  sense  of  virtues. 
We  cite,  cristenum  peawum,  El.  1210,  pa  pe  meotude  wel  /  gehyrdun  under 
keofonum  halgum  'deowum,  /  dcBdum  donUicunif  Ph.  444,  hyran  holdlice 
minum  hcBlende  /  peawum  and  gepync'dum,  Gu.  577,  peowiad  in  peawum, 
47 3 y  sigefctston  /  modum  gleawe  in  monpeawum,  Az.  190. 

388.  The  chief  Christian  virtue  is  love.  The  New  Testament  distin- 
guishes religious  from  profane  love  by  using  i,yiLirrj,  iLyawau  in  connection 
with  the  former  and  <pl\€iv  with  the  latter.  The  Vulgate  employs  amor 
and  amare  to  denote  sexual  and  other  secular  love,  while  caritas  and 

>  For  this  chapter  compare  Raumer,  p.  397  ff.,  Kahle,  I,  411  ff.,  11,  108  ff. 

'  Compare  note  on  p.  146  of  Cook's  Christ.  Ps.  LXXXIII,  7,  on  which  the  phrase  in 
Christ  seems  to  have  been  modelled,  has  of  nuBgene  on  magen  (de  virtute  in  virtutem),  in  the 
sense  of  strength,  victory.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  ON.  kraptr,  really  power,  might, 
renders  L.  virtus  in  the  religious  sense  of  virtue,  while  the  Latin  term  itself  originally  denoted 
manly  strength. 

*  Codex  ExoniensiSf  p.  359. 

*  Dichtttngen,  I,  p.  219. 
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dUigere  serve  to  express  the  religious  emotion.*  Later  this  distinction 
is  partly  obliterated,  amor  Dei  for  instance  being  frequently  found.*  In 
OHG.  and  ON.  no  such  distinctive  terms  are  used,  which  holds  good  also 
for  OE.,  where  we  have  lufu,  OHG.  luba.  The  word  is  comparatively  fre- 
quent in  the  poetry,  generally  occurring  in  the  religious  sense.  The  secular 
use  IS  illustrated  for  instance  in  lufum  and  lissum,  Gen.  2737,  lufu  langsumu^ 
1906,  idese  lufan,  Instructions  36,  wifes  lufan,  38;  wiflufan,  Jul.  296,  sibb^ 
lufan,  Gen.  25H,  freondlufu,  1834.  The  examples  dealing  with  religious 
love  have  been  selected  with  a  view  of  showing  particular  qualities  or 
relations.  (Establish)  mid  lufan  sibbe,  /  leokte  geleafan,  Jul.  652,  peel  seo 
lufu  cypeZy  /  ponne  heo  in  monnes  mode  getimbred  /  gcestcunde  gife,  Gu. 
741,  (Philip  and  James  died) /or  meotudes  lufan.  Men.  82,  lufan  dryhtnes, 
Judg.  49,  also  Seaf.  121,  El.  491,  similarly  947,  1205;  colap  Cristes  lufu, 
Gu.  9,  for  Cristes  lufan  clcene  geheolde  (her  maidenhood),  Jul.  31,  5^0  hluUre 
lufu  I  godes  and  manna.  Exhortation  8-9,  h(Rfde  hluttre  lufan,  /  ece  upgemynd 
engla  blisse,  And.  1063,  sod  luju,  Jul.  669,  peel  he  soZlice  sybbe  healde,  / 
gasUice  lufe,  Sermon  Ps.  28,  39;  for  gastlufan,  Az.  172,  mid  gcesllufan,  188, 
ac  hie  of  siblufan  /  godes  ahwurfon,  Gen.  24,  mid  siblufan  sunu  waldendes  / 
freonoman  cende,  Cr.  635,  (those  that  know)  haligne  heortlufan  (in  observing 
Sunday),  Dox.  29,  fcesle  fyrdlufan,  And.  83,  torne  bitolden  was  seo  treow- 
lufu  I  hat  at  heortan,  Cr.  538,  byrnende  lufu,  Gen.  191,  fyrhat  lufu,  /  weal- 
lende  gewitt,  El.  936,  brondhat  lufu,  Gu.  937,  etc.  The  verb  lufian  is  very 
frequent.  We  note,  lufige  mid  lacum  pone  pe  leoht  gescop,  Jul.  Ill,  gif  pu 
soUne  god  /  lufast,  48,  hate  cet  heortan  hige  weallende  /  dceges  and  nihtes 
dryhten  lufiad.  Ph.  478,  lufudun  leofwendum  lifes  agend,  Cr.  4T1,  ic  lufie  pe 
(Dilexi),  Ps.  CXIV,  1,  ic  minne  drihten  deorne  lufige  {ego  vero  delectabor  in 
Domino),  CIII,  32,  pine  hcdu  holde  lufigean  {diligunt  salutare  tuum), 
LXIX,  5. 

389.  Another  Christian  virtue  is  fear  of  God,  the  reverential  awe  due 
the  supreme  power.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  idea  of  fear  is  prominent, 
but  though  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  modified  to  reverential  awe,  Latin 
still  retains  timor,  timereJ  In  OE.  poetry  the  idea  is  variously  expressed. 
We  note,  mid  cwide  sinum  /  gretan  godfyrhtne  (Matthew),  And.  1022, 
godfyrhte  guman  Josua  and  Tobias,  1516,  pcette  godferhte  gylt  geframmatS, 
Ps.  L.  14.  Ege,  m.,  and  egesa  are  more  commonly  used.  Thus,  hafa 
metodes  ege  on  gemang  synUe,  /  pat  is  witodlice  wisdomes  ord,  Exhortation 
17,  se  pe  him  ege  drihtnes  on  ferhdcleofan  faste  gestanded  (qui  timet  Domi- 
num),  Ps.  CXI,  l,pa  on  egepinum  ealle  healde  {in  timore  tuo),  CXVIII,  38, 
hire  was  godes  egsa  /  mora  in  gemyndum,  Jul.  35-6,  him  gasta  weardes  / 

*  Raumer,  pp.  398-9. 

•  Kahl^  I,  p.  412. 
'/Mi.,  p.  413. 
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egesa  on  breosium  wunode,  Gen.  2865-6,  fiyhS  yfla  gehwylc  /  grimme  gieltas 
for  godes  egsan,  Ph.  461,  in  a  more  general  sense,  ealle  eorVbuend  egsan 
habba'd  (et  iimebunt  getUes),  Ps.  CI,  13,  in  a  religious  sense,  pant  pe  egsan 
his  elne  kealdad  (Hmentes  eum),  LXXXIV,  8.  Ondtdtdan  is  also  used  a 
number  of  times,  so  in  gif  he  him  god  ne  ondrtBt,  Exhortation  38,  pe  him  his 
dryhten  ne  ondrtBdep,  Seaf.  106,  pa  pe  ondrceda'd  him  {timentes  eum),  Ps.  CII, 
16,  Eadige  syndon  ealle,  pe  him  ecne  god  drihten  ondrtzda'S  {beati  omnes,  qui 
Hment  Dominum),  CXXVII,  1,  ne  him  godes  fyrhtu  georne  ondrcedaV  {non 
iimuerunt  Deum),  LIV,  20,  where  we  have  in  addition /yr/{/«. 

390.  As  the  remedy  against  super bia  and  as  one  of  the  most  important 
Christian  virtues  appears  humility,  the  L.  humiliias.  The  idea  of  humility 
was  foreign  to  the  Germanic  heathen  mind,  so  that  the  Christian  termin- 
ology had  to  be  created.^  In  Gothic  hauneins,  really  lowering,  then  lowliness 
of  mind,  came  to  be  used,  in  ON.  litellite  and  the  adjective  litelldtr.  In 
OHG.  the  terms  are  odmuoti,  deomuiti,  etc.,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
closely  related  to  those  used  in  OE.  Here  we  have  the  adjective  ea'Smod, 
as,  Eom  ic  eaUmod  his  ombiehtheray  /  peow  gepyldig,  Gu.  571,  Eadig  bid 
se  pe  eapmod  leaf  ad,  Seaf.  107,  he  (Augustine)  on  Brytene  her  /  eadmode  him 
eorlas  funde  /  to  godes  willan.  Men.  99,  her  on  eorpan  eadmodleofad^  Moods 
68,  gf/  pu  eadmodne  eorl  gemete,  78.  Eadmod  is  also  used,  z,^,  panne  beo  pu 
eadmod,  Exhortation  3,  pu  eadmodra  ealra  locast  {humilia  respicit),  Ps. 
CXXXVII,  6,  the  adverb  eadmddltce  occurring  in  eadmodlice  ealluncga 
biddan  /  heofena  drihten,  Exhortation  48.  EaZmede  and  eadmide  are  also 
encountered,  of  which  we  note  only,  dreama  rcedend  /  eallum  eadmedum^ 
oPrum  gesceaftum  /  duguHa  gekwylcre,  Panther  56,  ic  eom  eadmede  (ego 
kumiliatus  sum),  Ps.  CXV,  1.  The  verb  geeadmedan  is  rare,  used  in 
geeadmeded  ingepancum,  Ps.  L.  128,  and  ic  geeadmeded  eom  (humiliaius 
sum),  CXLI,  6.  The  noun  employed  is  eaUmedu,  eadmedu,  pi.  n.,  purh 
eadmedu,  Gu.  74,  oft  his  word  gode  /  purh  eadmedu  up  onsende,  748,  He  wees 
on  elne  and  on  eaVmedum,  299,  (Cyriacus  prays)  eallum  eadmedum.  El.  1100, 
min  eadmedu  (humilitatem  meam),  Ps.  CXVIII,  153,  ic  mid  eadmedum  eall 
gepafige  (humiliter),  CXXX,  3,  pa  eadmedu  (Bghwcer  begangad  on  eordwege, 
up  on  heofenum  (et  humilia  respicit  in  celo  et  in  terra),  CXII,  5.  Eadmetto, 
pi.  n.,  is  used,  (wyrce  him)  his  modes  hus,p<Br  he  magefindan  /  eadmetta  stan 
ungemet  fcestne,  Met.  VII,  33,  while  the  reference  is  to  the  Deity  in  forpam 
onpdBre  dene  drihten  self  a  /  para  eadmetta  earfcest  wunigad,  38. 

391.  The  Latin  misericordla  is  often  expressed  by  milds,  milts,  f.,  a 
term  which  is  generally  applied  to  the  Deity.  As  supposedly  pertaining 
to  man  we  encounter  it  in  on  merefarode  miltse  gecydan.  And.  289,  while 
No  he  hine  wid  monna  miltse  gedcdde,  /  ac  gesynta  bad  sawta  gehwylcre 

•  Compare  Kahle,  I,  pp.  413-14. 

*  The  unchanged  leading  of  the  MS 
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occurs  Gu.  302.  An  adjective  often  found  is  milde,  really  liberal,  fre- 
quently applied  to  God.  It  is  also  used  of  man,  as,  sumum  he  syleV  monna 
mUde  heortan,  Gifts  108,  kyningc,  kystum  god,  clane  and  milder  Chr.  V,  23, 
probably  in  the  religious  sense,  since  it  refers  to  Eadweard,  (who)  sende 
sopfasie  sawle  to  CrisiCy  2.  The  judge  tells  the  blessed,  Ge  pas  earnedon^ 
pa  ge  earme  men  /  woruldpearfende  willum  onfengun  /  an  mildum  sefan, 
Cr.  1350-2.  In  Az.  149  the  three  youths  are  called  milde  mctsseras.  Of 
Beowulf  it  is  claimed,  though  probably  in  a  profane  sense,  that  he  was 
wyriddcyninga,  /  manna  mildusty  3182,  and  Moses  is  called  manna  mUdost 
Ex.  549.  MUdkeort  is  hardly  ever  used  of  man,  though  we  find  it  in  p<Bi  man 
si  mildheoft  mode  so'dfcest  (misericordiam  et  verilaiem),  Ps.  LXXXIII,  12. 
Manpwctre,  L.  mansuetus,  is  rarely  applied  to  man.  We  note,  pam  man- 
pwcsrum  syled  mcere  htBlu  (exaltabit  mansaetos  in  salutem),  Ps.  CXLIX,  4, 
in  the  same  sense,  milde  mode  and  manpwcere  (mansuetos),  CXLVI,  6, 
while  it  is  said  of  Beowulf,  manna  mildust  and  man  [pw]  cerust,  3182. 

392.  The  idea  expressed  by  L.  paiieniia  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  Germanic  heathen  mind.  Only  gradually  could  such  a  virtue  take 
hold  among  a  fierce  and  vindictive  people.  OE.  uses  gepyld,  f.,  in  order 
to  render  patientia.  Thus  we  find  the  admonition,  D^^^  dogor  pu  gepyld 
hafa  I  weana  gehwylces,  Beow.  1395,  further,  {Forgif  pu  me)  gepyld  and 
gemynd  pinga  gehwylces,  /  para  pu  me,  sodfeest  cyning,  sendan  wille  /  k> 
cunnunge,  Prayer  IV,  22,  Sum  gewealdenmod  /  hafad  in  gepylde,  pcU  he 
ponne  sceal.  Gifts  71,  Sum  gepyld  hafad,  /  fastgongel  ferdf  79,  he  minre 
gepylde  pingum  wealded  {quoniam  ah  ipso  patientia  mea),  Ps.  LXI,  5,  he 
gepyldum  had  (the  saint),  Gu.  886.  The  adjective  gepyldig  is  even  rarer 
than  the  noun.  We  note,  peowfast  and  gepyldig  (Abraham),  Gen.  2662, 
Eom  ic  eaZmod  his  omhiehthera,  / peow  gepyldig,  Gu.  572.  Modgepyldig 
is  found  in  Da  wees  gemyndig  modgepyldig  /  heorn.  And.  981. 

393.  Ahstinentia  is  once  rendered  by  forhafdnes,  namely  pa  man 
m<Bg  .  .  .  mid)  forhafdnessum  heonon  adrifan  (gluttony,  etc.).  Exhorta- 
tion 46. 

II.    Qualities 

394.  Here  a  number  of  terms  may  conveniently  be  treated,  such  as 
certain  virtues,  etc.,  qualities  of  the  pious  and  faithful,  which  are  ascribed 
not  so  much  to  any  particular  persons  as  representing  a  class,  but  rather 
to  them  as  the  adherents  of  God  and  Christ  and  as  members  of  the  heavenly 
idngdom.  The  apostles,  patriarchs,  saints,  and  the  blessed  in  Heaven  are 
all  represented,  and  need  not  be  treated  separately,  since  all  come  under 
the  heading  of  the  faithful,  and  similar  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them. 

395.  Godsctd,  n.,  really  God's  seed,  is  encountered  in  the  sense  of  piety, 
gode  in  godsade  (three  youths  in  the  fiery  furnace),  Dan.  90.    Folc  godes^ 
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Cr.  764,  CrisUs  folces,  EL  499.    The  Christians  conceived  as  the  flock  of 
Christ  we  find  in  pin  eowde,  Cr.  257. 

396.  Not  seldom  the  faithful  are  called  the  chosen  ones,  Crisle  gecorene, 
Jul.  605,  cempan  gecorene,  Criste  leofe,  Gu.  769,  bmrndon  gecorene,  /  gceston 
godes  cempan^  Jul.  16-17,  gctsta^  gecorene,  Ph.  593,  pa  gecorenan,  Cr.  1635, 
kis  pa  gecorenan,  Dox.  42,  etc. 

397.  Closely  connected  with  the  idea  just  mentioned  is  that  of  purity. 
Sometimes  terms  for  both  appear  in  the  same  sentence.  We  note,  cl(gne 
and  gecorene  Cristes  pegnas,  L.  Prayer  III,  53,  cleene  and  gecorene  (Juliana), 
Jul.  613,  sawla  so'dfcesU  song  ahebbad,  /  clcene  and  gecorene  (the  blessed), 
Ph.  541,  pine  pa  gecorenan  wesan  clcene  and  alysde  {liberentur  dilecH  tui), 
Ps.  CVII,  5. 

398.  Cleanliness  is  often  ascribed  to  the  faithful,  pa  clcenan  folc  (at 
Judgment),  Cr.  1223,  hu  pupec  gepyde  /  .  .  .  on  cltmra  gemong,  Jul.  420, 
kwa  in  ckennisse  /  lif  alifde,  Judg.  62-3,  clcenum  keortum,  33,  pa  Ve  heortan 
gekygd  healdad  clcene  {qui  ambulant  in  innocenUa),  Ps.  LXXXIII,  13,  par 
his  sawl  wear's  /  clcer^e  and  gecostad,  Gu.  506-7.  We  have  not  seldom  such 
terms  as  synna  lease  (Juliana),  Jul.  614,  leahlra  leasne  (Guthlac),  Gu.  920, 
fver  womma  leas  (Martinus),  Men.  209,  leahtra  clcene  (the  blessed  at  the 
Judgment),  Ph.  518,  etc. 

399.  Hdlig  is  very  frequently  employed.  We  note  here  only y  pone  hal- 
gan  heap  (apostles  in  Heaven),  Ap.  90,  gcesta  halig,  Gu.  1033,  gcesthaligne 
in  godes  lemple,  1122,  both  passages  referring  to  Guthlac,  gcesthalge  guman, 
Panther  21,  gctsthaligra,  Gu.  845. 

400.  SodJtBst,  the  L.  rectus  oi  Justus,  occurs  often.  Sangere  he  (David) 
was  sodfastestj  Ps.  L.  6,  soSfaste  men.  Panther. 66,  Sat.  307,  Him  pa  soS- 
fastan  on  pa  swidran  hond  /  mid  rodera  weard  reste  gestigaS,  Sat.  611,  eallra 
s&Sfastra,  Met.  XX,  272,  soVfastra  sib,  Dox.  4,  sodfcestra  /  .  .  .  mod, 
Jul.  325-6,  soSfastra  sawle,  Gu.  539,  similarly  762;  par  soSfastra  sawla 
motan  /  .  .  .  lifes  brucan,  And.  228.  We  have  also  healdan  heora  soV- 
fastnysse  symble  mid  dadum  (faciunt  justitiam  in  omni  tempore),  Ps.  CV,  3. 

401.  We  have  also  such  terms  as  wdrfast,  applied  to  Lot  Gen.  2596, 
kalig  par  inne  /  warfast  wunade  (Juliana) ,  Jul.  238,  warfastne  haeletf 
(Andrew),  And.  1273,  ddmfast,  for  instance,  domfastra  dream,  Gu.  1056, 
drfast,  as,  Sum  biS  arfast.  Gifts  67,  drfastnes  twice  in  the  sense  of  piety 
(pietas,  110,  135),  Doom  219,  268,  dfast,  thus,  ehtet!  (devil)  afestra,  Ser- 
mon Ps.  28,  35,  pat  we  afastra  /  dade  demen,  Gu.  497,  etc. 

402.  jEfremmende  occurs  Jul.  648,  ryhtfremmende  Ph.  632,  the  gen.  pi. 
Jul.  8,  while  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  is  often  mentioned,  of  which 
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we  note  only  a  few  expressions.  The  general  statement  gif  ge  gehealddS 
halige  lare  is  found  Ex.  560,  etc.,  Id^stan,  to  obey,  to  do,  is  used  frequently, 
as  in  hu  ic  IcRste  wellj  Ps.  CXVIII,  12,  etc.,  Swapu  Imstan  scealt,  Gen.  509, 
etc.,  Imston  larcwide,  And.  674,  pest  hie  his  lare  Itzston  georney  1653,  pat  a 
godes  ealle  gelaste,  Dan.  219,  etc.  JEfnan  in  practically  the  same  sense  as 
Idsstan  is  found  a  number  of  times,  thus,  pat  heo  his  wisfast  word  wynnum 
efnan  {ad  faciendum  ea),  Ps.  CII,  17,  sode  domas  sylfe  efnan  {custodiunt 
judicium)  y  CV,  3. 

III.    Good  Works 

403.  During  the  Middle  Ages  special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  good 
works,  and  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  left  a  deep  impression  in  OE. 
poetry.  Time  and  again  we  are  met  with  the  claim  that  good  works  will 
be  rewarded  by  eternal  salvation.^"  Exhortation  12-15  we  have  men- 
tioned, eac  opera  fela  /  godra  weorca  glengad  and  bringa'S  /  pa  so'dfastan 
sauwle  to  reste  /  on  pa  uplican  eadignesse,  though  here  prayer,  love,  and 
hope  are  also  enumerated  in  connection  with  almsgiving.  In  order  to 
express  the  specific  religious  meaning,  weorc,  like  Greek  tpya  and  Latin 
opera f  has  to  be  modified.  This  was  done  in  the  example  just  quoted  by 
gody  similarly  in  pcet  we  to  pam  hyhstan  hrofe  gestigan  /  halgum  weorcum, 
Cr.  750.  Ddd  is  also  used.  Thus,  Crist  ealle  wat  /  gode  dade,  Judg.  68, 
geleanad  lifes  waldend  /  .  .  .  /  godum  dcedum,  87,  further,  hu  hi  fore  god- 
dcedum  glade  blissla'dy  Cr.  1287,  pat  we  motun  her  mereri  /  goddcedutn 
begietan  gaudia  in  cela,  Ph.  669,  and  pat  he  godra  mast  /  dada  gefremme^ 
462-3. 

404.  Among  good  works  a  very  prominent  place  was  accorded  the 
giving  of  alms.  The  OE.  word  is  almysse,  almesse,  f.,  cognate  with  OFris. 
ielmissCyOS,  alamdsna,  ON.  almusa,  OHG.  alamuosan,^^  the  common  Teut. 
type  *alemosna  or  *alemosina  going  back  through  popular  L.  *alimosina 
to  L.  eleemosyna  and  Greek  (Xerjuoavvyj,  The  word  is  encountered  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  OE.  poetry,  one  small  piece  treating  especially  of  alms, 
bestowing  the  highest  praise  upon  this  good  work.  For  worulde  weord- 
mynda  mast  /  and  for  ussum  dryhtne  doma  selesty  the  author  exclaims  Alms 
3-4,  and  as  to  the  results,  {Efne  swa  he  mid  watre  pone  weallendan  /  leg 
adwascCj  pat  he  leng  ne  mag  /  blac  byrnende  bur  gum  scetSdan,  5-7)  swa  he 
mid  almessan  ealle  toscufe^  /  synna  wunde,  sawla  lacna^,  8-9.  Such  a  man 
is  said  to  have  rume  heortany  2.  It  is  also  claimed,  pat  se  hafde  are  on  eorp- 
rice,  se  pe  almyssan  /  dalde  domlice  drihtnes  pances,  Charm  I,  36-7. 
ponne  he  almessan  earmum  dated,  Ph.  433,  is  mentioned  as  an  eflFective 
antidote  against  nipa  gehwam,  451,  and  it  is  said  of  the  monks,  Sena's 

^^  Compare  Judgment  and  Heaven  in  the  next  chapter,  410  and  420. 
"  Note  discussion  of  alms  in  NED,,  Pogatscher,  LatUlehre,  38,  74,  and  for  further  refer- 
ences see  his  index,  p.  210. 
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almessan,  Giu  48.  Exhortation  9  enumerates  seo  almessylen  among  the 
good  works  that  bring  the  soul  to  a  blessed  rest,  while  lines  32-3  exhort, 
syle  cdmessan  oft  and  gelome  /  digolice,  and  similarly  Dan.  587,  syle  cdmys- 
san,  wes  earmra  hleo.  While  Gifts  67  simply  states,  Sum  bitS  arfcMt  and 
almesgeorn,  Exhortation  2-3  is  more  insistent,  gif  pu  wUle  pest  hlowende 
rice  gestigan,  /  pmnne  be  pu  eadmod  and  celmesgeorn, 

405.  Among  other  good  works  fasting  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Mediaeval  Church.  The  OE.  word  isftEsten^  n.,  the  L,  jejunium.  In  the 
poetry  it  is  encountered  only  a  few  times,  namely,  fasten  lufiady  Gu.  780, 
said  of  monks  or  hermits,  and  pa  (namely  gluttony,  etc.)  man  mceg  mid 
fastenum  I  andforhafdnessum  heonon  adrifan,  Exhortation  45.  The  other 
examples  are  found  in  the  Psalms  ^  ponne  ic  minum  feore  fasten  gesette  {et 
operui  injejunio  animam  meam),  LXVIII,  10,  and  Me  synt  cneowu  swylce 
cwicu  unhale  for  fcestenum  {Genua  mea  informata  sunt  a  jejunio),  CVIII, 
24.  The  verb  fcestan^^  is  also  rare.  It  is  said  of  Christ,  he  fceste  feowertig 
daga,  Sat.  667,  and  the  body  is  addressed,  Fastest  Hu  onfoldan  and  gefyldest 
me  /  godes  lichoman,  gastes  drynces,  Soul.  145.  In  the  sense  ol  jejuniis 
expiare^*  we  encounter  it  in  ponne  hie  woldon  sylfe  /  fyrene  fcestan,  Dan. 
592. 

406.  We  may  mention  also  swencad  hi  sylfe  (mortify  themselves),  Gu. 
778,  referring  to  monks,  while  in  reference  to  withdrawing  from  one's  kin 
we  have  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  devils  toward  St.  Guthlac,  (gif  he 
eft  ne  wolde)  his  sibbe  ryht  /  mid  moncynne  mar  an  crafte  /  willum  bewitigan, 
Gu.  168-70. 

»  Goth,  fastan,  OFiis.  fesHa,  OHG.  fastin,  ON.  fasta. 
^  SprackschalM.   See  also  B»M.  11,  p.  507. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  FUTURE  LIFE 

407.  Germanic  heathenism  was  not  without  definite  notions  about  a 
future  life,  developed  especially  among  the  Scandinavians.^  However,  it 
cannot  be  our  object  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  know  scarcely  anything  as  to  the  views  held  by 
the  heathen  Anglo-Saxons,  while  the  evidence  at  hand  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  had  very  vague  ideas  about  the  matter.* 

I.    Judgment  Day  and  Purgatory 

408.  We  may  fittingly  begin  our  discussion  of  the  future  life  with  the 
Day  of  Judgment  or  the  Day  of  Doom.  The  term  for  judgment  is  dom, 
m.,  from  OTeut.  *domoz,  appearing  in  OFris.  and  OS.  as  ddm^  OHG.  tuom^ 
ON.  ddmr,  Goth,  doms?  The  OE.  word  is  found  in  Honne  dryhten  sylf  dom 
geseced,  El.  1279,  Ic  ondrcede  me  eac  dom  pone  miclan  (judiciique  diem 
.  .  .  f«og««fw,  8),  Doom  IS,  and  in  many  other  passages.  The  particulars 
of  the  Last  Judgment  need  not  be  entered  into  here,  since  that  has  been 
done  sufficiently  elsewhere*  and  is  only  remotely  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject. A  few  of  the  more  important  phases,  however,  will  appear  in  our 
discussion.  Ic  pone  csrest  ealra  getreowCy  /  flasces  on  foldan  on  pa  forhtan 
tid,  Creed  SS-6  runs,  rendering  the  L.  Carnis  resurrectionem.  By  pa  forhtan 
tid  the  Day  of  Doom  is  meant,  to  which  two  entire  poems  are  devoted, 
and  which  furnishes  a  fruitful  theme  in  several  other  pieces,  notably  so  in 
Phenix  and  Christ.  Though  Germanic  mythology  knows  of  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  Ragnargk,  etc.,  a  day  of  judgment  in  the  Christian  sense 
was  unknown,'  and  in  OE.  as  well  as  in  the  other  Germanic  dialects,  the 

>  Grimm,  DM,,  I,  259  ff.,  n,  682  ff.,  Golther,  Eandbuch,  289  f.  313  ff.,  471  ff.,  Kahle, 
1, 387, 421  £E. 

*  lingard,  History  and  Antiquities,  p.  42:  "Of  a  future  Ufe  thdr  notions  were  faint  and 
wavering;  and  if  the  soul  were  fated  to  survive  the  body,  to  quaff  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of 
thdr  enemies  was  to  be  the  great  reward  of  the  virtuous :  to  lead  a  life  of  hunger  and  inactivity, 
the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked";  Hunt,  Church  History,  p.  13:  "The  mysteries  of 
life  and  death  exercised  the  mind  of  the  English,  and  their  ideas  of  a  future  life  appear  to 
have  been  confused  and  to  some  extent  gloomy." 

*  For  a  discussion  on  the  Judgment  Day  in  OHG.  compare  Raumer,  pp.  406-9,  in  ON. 
Kahle,  I,  422-3,  H,  153. 

*  See  especially  W.  Deering,  The  AngUhSaxon  Pbets  on  the  Judgment  Day,  also  G.  Grau, 
QueUen  und  Verwandschaften  der  dlteren  germanischen  DarsteUungen  des  jUngsten  Gerichts, 
and  Klaeber,  Anglia,  XXXV,  pp.  263-5. 

*  Note  Deering's  rather  daring  statement,  p.  83:  "In  the  darkest  days  of  their  heathen- 
dom, the  Germanic  tribes  believed  in  a  destruction  of  the  world,  in  a  Judgment  after  death, 
in  a  Hell,  in  a  Heaven." 
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term  for  it  had  to  be  especially  created.  In  0£.  it  is  ddmdag,  the  L.  dies 
judicii^  Gr.  iiyJkpa  KpUrem^  while  OHG.  and  ON.  translate  the  Latin  expres- 
sions in  various  ways,  though  like  OE.,  OHG.  has  also  tuomtag.  As  occur- 
rences of  the  term  we  may  dte,  ctr  he  domdages  dynn  gehyre,  Sal.  272,  on 
Pam  domd4Ege,  Soul  96,  worpaH  hine  deofol  /  on  domdage,  Sal.  26,  on  dom^ 
dtege.  Sat.  600,  Rood  B,  105,  at  domdage,  Cr.  1619,  1637.  Ddmes  dag, 
OHG.  iuomes  tag,  also  occurs,  as  for  instance,  oH  domes  dag,  Beow.  3069, 
tff  domes  dage,  Met.  XXIX,  41,  and  domes  dages  dyn,  Sal.  324. 

409.  Kennings  for  the  Day  of  Judgment  are  not  infrequently  used. 
It  is  the  terrible,  great,  greatest,  famous  day,  the  grim,  hard  time,  etc. 
And  on  that  terrible  day,  ponne  eall  monna  cynn/  se  ancenneda  eaUe 
gesamnaH,  Soul  I,  50-1,  when  according  to  L.  Prayer  III,  95,  heofonwaru 
and  eordwarUj  helwaru  pridde  are  present.  Gerndt,  the  assembly,  meeting, 
is  therefore  mentioned,  so  Judg.  36,  pat  bip  pearlic  gemot,  Soul  153  telling 
of  gemotstede  manna  and  engla.  We  hear  also  of  meHel,  the  assembly  or 
judicial  meeting,  at  medle,  And.  1436,  at  pam  maple,  Ph.  538,  on  pam 
medektede,  Ex.  542.  Once  we  have  ping,  Cr.  927,  and  once  also  seonop. 
Ph.  493. 

410  •  Christ  is  generaUy  conceived  of  as  the  judge,  though  judgment  is 
also  ascribed  to  God,  e.g.,  Ex.  541-2,  and  to  the.  Trinity,  to  the  latter  for 
instance  Jul.  723-9.  As  to  Christ,  we  have  among  other  statements,  Ac 
kwa  deme'S  Honne  dryhtne  Criste  /  on  domes  dage,  Honne  he  demeU  eallum 
gesceaftumf  Sal.  334-5,  ponne  Crist  sited  on  his  cynestole,  /  on  heahsetle 
keofonmagna  god,  /  fader  almihtig:  folca  gehwylcum  /  scyppend  scinende 
serif e9  bi  gewyrhtum,  Cr.  1217-20,  etc.,  etc.  Christ  is  on  his  judgment  seat, 
domseUe  drihtnes  (tribunal,  62),  Doom  123,  on  heahsetle  {sublimis  in  alto,  59), 
118.  One  law  or  standard  of  judgment  obtains  for  all,  par  hafd  ane  lage  earm 
and  se  welega  {et  miser  et  dives  simili  ditione  timebunt,  81),  Doom  163.  We 
are  told,  Crist  ealle  wot  /  gode  dade,  Judg.  67-8,  and  the  decision  is  rendered 
according  to  the  works  of  men,  serif eH  bi  gewyrhtum,  Jul.  728,  after  dadum 
demon  wiUe,  707,  pat  gehwylc  underfo  be  his  dadum  at  drihtne  sylfum  (judi- 
cium ut  capiat  gestorum  quisque  suorum,  61),  Doom  121,  sceal  bearna  gehwylc 
mid  lice  and  mid  sawle  leanes  fricgan  /  ealles  pas  pe  we  on  eorpan  ar  geworh- 
tan  I  godes  oPPe  yfles,  Judg.  40-43,  etc.,  etc.  The  people  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  chosen  and  the  cursed,  each  to  receive  its  reward,  par  man 
us  tyhhafS  on  dag  twegen  eardas,  /  drihtenes  are  ofSVe  deofles  peowet,  L.  Prayer 
III,  97-8,  etc. 

411.  The  subject  of  purgatory  or  the  purgatorial  fire,  the  doctrine  of 
which  was  first  expressly  formulated  by  Gregory  the  Great,*  may  receive 

*  DiaL  IV,  39:  **de  qmbusdam  lenbus  adpis  ^e  atitejftdkUim  purgatorku  igms  cndenium 
esL**    EmcBfit. 
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a  brief  treatment  here/  Though  in  OE.  poetry  the  purgatorial  fire  is 
several  times  described  or  alluded  to,  it  differs  in  important  respects  from 
the  doctrine  that  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  Church  of  Rome.*  Excepting 
Elene,  the  statements  are  not  as  clear  and  explicit  as  we  might  wish  them 
to  be.  In  Judgment  the  earth  is  consumed  by  fire,  though  the  idea  as  a 
purgatorial  element  in  regard  to  man  does  not  appear.  More  definite  are 
the  statements  in  Phenix.  Having  spoken  of  the  fire  before,  the  author 
continues,  ponne  peos  woruld  /  scyldwyrcende  in  scome  byrneH  /  ode  onteledf 
501  ff .,  Fyr  bid  on  tyhte,  /  (deV  uncyste,  525-6,  BeofS  ponne  amerede  manna 
gctstas,  I  beorhte  abywde  purh  bryne  fyres,  544-5.  Especially  clear  and 
detailed  are  the  statements  in  Elene.  The  poet  in  1278  speaks  of  Honleg 
nimetSy  and  with  1285  the  detailed  description  begins.  On  the  Day  of 
Judgment  the  people  are  divided  into  three  groups.  The  soVfaste  are 
uppermost  in  the  fire  and  least  affected,  1288-94,  the  synfuUe  .  .  ./ 
mane  gemengde  are  in  the  middle,  in  hatne  wylm^  1294  ff.,  while  the  thiid 
part,  awyrgede  womsceaHan  in  p(t$  wylmes  grund, /lease  leodhatan  lige 
befitsied,  1298-9,  are  in  the  grip  of  the  fire,  from  whence  they  are  thrown 
in  heUe  grund,  1304.  The  other  two  divisions  are  purged,  hie  asodene  beoVj  / 
asundrodjram  synnum  swa  smaie  gold,  etc.,  1207-8,  swa  bitS  para  manna  ale  / 
ascyred  and  asceaden  scylda  gehwylcre,  /  deopra  firena  purh  pees  domes  fyr, 
1311-13.  Though  this  description  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards 
clearness  of  statement  and  as  to  the  purging  process,  no  special  term  for 
purgatory  has  as  yet  been  adopted.    Later  the  Latin  word  is  taken  over. 

11.    Heaven 

412.  After  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  righteous  enter  Heaven,  there  to 
dwell  forever  with  God  and  the  angels  in  never-ending  bliss.  The  idea  of 
a  future  happy  state  was  of  course  not  foreign  to  the  Germanic  heathen 
mind,  as  the  mythology  sufficiently  shows,*  but  with  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity this  future  blissful  state  received  a  more  definite  and  significant 
importance. 

• 

413.  The  OE.  term  for  Heaven  is  heofon,  heofun,  m.,  cognate  with  OS. 
heban}^    The  word  is  very  frequent  in  the  poetry,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 

'  Compare  Becker,  Mediaeodl  Visions,  pp.  69-73,  the  Anglo-Sazon  Puigatoiy. 

*Puigatory  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  commences  and  ends  on  the  Judgment  Day. 
For  the  sources  see  Becker,  Mediaeval  VisionSy  pp.  72^,  Cook,  Anglia,  XV,  pp.  9-20,  his  edi* 
tkxn  of  Ckristn  p.  LXDC  f.,  Grau,  QueUen  und  Venffondschaften,  p.  15  ff.,  etc. 

•  Grimm,  D Jf .,  n,  p.  682  ff.    Golther,  Handbuch,  289  f.,  313  ff. 

^^NED,:  "Ulterior  etymology  unknown";  as  to  the  relation  between  the  words  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  it  says:  "The  LG.  ^hebana-,  *hebuna^,  was  app.  an  entirdy  different  word 
from  Goth,  kimins,  ON,  Mmnt^  .  .  ORG.  Mmil  .  .  ;  at  least  no  connexion  between  them  can, 
fai  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  assumed. "  But  see  Kluge,  Englische  Shidien,  XX^ 
pp.  354-5.  A  bibliography  will  be  found  in  Falk-Torp,  under  kimmd.  For  Heaven  in  OHG. 
compare  Raumer,  p.  409  ff.,  in  ON.  Kahle,  1, 423-4,  II,  154-5. 
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preference  for  the  plural  forms,  probably  not  uninfluenced  by  the  Latin 
use.  We  note  the  rendering  in  L.  Prayer,  Halig  f(Bder,  pu  pe  on  heofonum 
eardast,  I,  l,pu  de  on  heofonum  eart  {qui  es  in  c^is),  II,  2,  Du  eart  on  heofo- 
num  hihi  and  jr  of  or  (Qui  es  in  celis),  III,  11.  Otherwise  the  plural  is  also 
extremely  common,  e.g.,  feeder  on  heofonum,  pier  us  eal  seo  fcsstnung  stondeV, 
Wand.  115,  pa  hyhstan  on  heofonum  eac  /  Cristes  pegnas,  Cr.  282,  heofonas 
secanj  And.  977,  GuHlac  seUe  /  hyht  in  heofonas,  Gu.  406,  etc.,  etc. 

414.  Regarding  the  situation,  condition,  and  details  concerning  Heaven 
a  great  deal  of  material  is  found  in  0£.  poetry,  but  our  discussion  will 
include  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  subject.  As  a 
convenient  summary  we  quote  from  Deering's  essay:"  "Heaven  is,  then, 
in  short  an  idealized,  yet  concrete  and  definite  kingdom  somewhere  above 
the  earth,  a  bright  and  beautiful  landscape  with  spreading,  green  fields, 
dotted  with  cities,  planted  with  waving  fruit-trees  and  fragrant  flowers: 
in  a  narrower  sense  a  city,  the  hereditary  stronghold,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Eternal  King,  the  happy  home  of  his  followers.  The  mild  and  generous 
Prince  of  Heaven  sits  upon  His  throne  in  His  hall,  is  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  His  people  and  dispenses  to  them  the  rich  gifts  of  His  presence.  His 
grace  and  love,  while  His  devoted  followers  surround  His  throne  and  with 
becoming  reverence  express  their  gratitude  and  faithful  allegiance  in  glad 
songs  of  praise.  The  good  not  only  enjoy  the  presence  and  blessings  of 
God,  the  fellowship  of  the  angels,  the  light  and  glory  and  beauty  of  their 
heavenly  home,  but  are  also  free  from  every  torment  of  hell,  from  every 
care  and  sorrow  and  suffering  of  earthly  life.  And  these  joys  of  heaven 
are  eternal. " 

415.  Several  times  Heaven  is  called  neorxna  wang,^  a  term  generally 
applied  to  Paradise  or  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Thus  we  read,  and  in  gefor 
(namely  the  thief)  pa  cenlican  geatu  /  neorxnawonges  mid  nerigende,  Doom 
63-4,  where  the  Latin  has  portas  paradisi  apertas,  32.  Sigef(esine  ham  / 
neorxna  wang,  Men.  150-1,  also  refers  to  Heaven,  while  the  description  in 
And.  102  ff .  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  pe  is  neorxna 
wang,  I  blteda  beorhiost,  boldwelafagrosi,  /  hama  hyhUicosi  haUgum  miktum  / 
iorhi  ontyned,  which  characterizes  it  sufficiently    when  compared  with 

^  Thgt  69.   For  an  extended  description  compare  p.  62  ff . 

^  The  etymology  is  doubtfuL  Grein,  Sprachsckait:  "Sollten  somit  nicht  die  ags.  neris' 
coil,  iieirxafi,  iMTfxan,  geradezu  identiach  sein  mit  den  noxdischen  Nornen,  .  .  .  vtnd  neorxna 
wang  nympkarum  praium  bedeuten?"  See  O.  Ritter,  Anglia,  XXXm,  pp.  467-70,  who  pro- 
poses ^Ercan  suna^  *Ercsuna  (sons  of  the  earth).  R.  Imdmann,  Anglic,  XXXV,  p.  428, 
quotes  These  III  of  his  diss,  on  the  Menology,  Berlin,  1902:  "Das  anlautende  »  in  ae.  neorx- 
nawang,  'Paradies,'  ist  nicht  stammhaft  oder  rest  dnes  sdbstftndigen  wortes,  sondem  er- 
Uftrt  sich  aus  der  h&ufigen  stellxmg  von  neorxnawangBBch  einem  auslauts-«». "  See  also  Krapp's 
Andreas,  p.  85,  note  to  line  102. 
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the  Garden  of  Eden,  Ph.  395  ff.,  Cr.  1390  ff.,  Gen.  170  fiF.,  210  ff.,  854, 
889,  etc. 

416.  Heaven  is  above  the  earth,  as  is  gathered  from  such  terms  and 
phrases  as  upheofen^  Sat.  167,  etc.,  pa  heaknisse  heofena  kyninges,  Prayer 
III,  35,  as  also  from  statements  such  as  up  secan  him  ece  dreamer,  /  on 
heanne  hrof  keofona  rices,  Dan.  441-2,  paU  we  eade  magon  upcund  rice  / 
forH  gestigatiy  Wond.  34-5,  etc.  It  is  often  called  a  kingdom,  for  instance, 
an  heofonrice  keahgetitnbro,  Gen.  739,  similarly  El.  621,  Cr.  1246,  etc.;  8a 
halgan  duru  keofona  rices,  Sal.  37,  fader  rice,  Cr.  475,  1345,  Soul  140,  etc. 
Furthermore  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  city,  peodnes  burg,  Cr.  553,  to  wuldres 
byrig,  Jul.  665,  to  pctre  beorhtan  byrg,  Cr.  519,  similarly  El.  821,  etc.;  in  pa 
halgan  burg,  Gu.  784,  to  Hierusalem,  785,  godes  ealdorburg  .  .  .  /  rodera 
ceastre,  Rid.  60,  15-16.  We  find  also,  heahgetimbru,  /  seld  on  swegle,  Gu. 
556-7,  pone  sde,  Judg.  92.  Regarding  the  details  may  be  mentioned, 
heofonstolas.  Gen.  8,  rodorstolas,  749,  etc.  The  throne  of  God  or  Christ  is 
referred  to  a  number  of  times,  hehselda  wyn,  Sat.  43,  heled  ymb  hehseld,  47, 
ymb  p(Bt  halge  heahseld  godes.  Ph.  619,  ymb  pcet  hehsetl.  Sat.  220,  tSu  on 
heahsetle  /  ecum  ricsast  (God),  Met.  IV,  2,  on  heahseUe  (Christ),  Cr.  555, 
1218,  gasta  gifstol  (Christ),  572,  onpam  halgan  stole.  Gen.  260,  ponne  Crisi 
siteH  on  his  cynestole,  Cr.  1217,  while  it  is  said  that  the  rebellious  angels 
tried  prymcyning  peodenstoles  /  ricne  beryfan^  Moods  62-3. 

417.  Of  the  various  kennings"  we  note  further,  wuldres  wynlandf 
Moods  65,  on  engla  eard,  74,  similarly  Cr.  646;  wuldres  eard,  1203,  upeard, 
Gu.  1051,  on  ecne  eard,  1155,  with  which  may  be  compared  awo  to  ealdre 
eardfmst  wesan,  758;  "Sms  heofoncundan  /  boldes,  Gu.  54-5,  beorhlne  bold- 
welan.  And.  524,  Ap.  33,  etc.,  lifwela,  49j  to  eadwelan,  Gu.  1091,  (brucan) 
eces  eadwelan,  El.  1315,  edel,  the  hereditary  home,  Gu.  38,  etc.,  bearhl 
eUles  wlite,  Cr.  1347,  engla  epel,  630,  etc.,  epellond,  Gu.  628,  topam  uplican  / 
eVelrice,  And.  119-20,  on  ecne  geard,  Gu.  1241,  friH gear dum  in,  Cr.  399,  sio 
fritSstow,  Met.  XXI,  16,  wynsum  stow,  18,  etc. 

418.  Heaven  is  a  home,  e.  g,.  On  heofenhame  halig  drihten  his  heahsetle 
hrjijr  timbrade  {Dominus  in  caelo  paravit  sedem  suam),  Ps.  CII,  18,  heofon- 
hanuis  healdest  (in  coelis),  CXXII,  1,  etc.;  of  the  Virgin  Mary  it  is  said  that 
she  sent  pa  beorhtan  lac  /  to  heofonhame,  Cr.  292-3.  We  note  also,  ham  in 
heofonum,  Gu.  69,  heofonlicne  ham.  Rood  B,  148,  deoran  ham,  Gu.  40,  in 
pam  ecan  ham,  Cr.  305,  inpam  (Bpelan  ham,  350,  pone  maran  ham.  And.  227, 
pone  clanan  ham  /  eaUmedum  upp,  978. 

419.  The  dwelling  with  God  and  the  angels  is  called  /{/,  the  L.  vita. 
Rood  B,  126,  etc.,  while  the  rendering  of  L.  vita  aeterna  recurs  time  and 
again  in  ece  lif,  Creed  57,  Ap.  38,  73,  Gu.  ZZ,  97,  etc.,  eces  lifes,  Cr.  1052, 

^  CQix4)are  Bode,  Kenmngar,  p.  74,  Rankin,  IX,  p.  51  ff. 
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eadig  on  pam  ecan  life,  1428.  It  is  further  described,  bettre  lify  Gu.  751, 
winsumre  lif,  Ap.  20,  pat  leolUe  lif,  Ph.  661.  Heaven  was  thought  of  as 
radiant  with  light,  heofones  leohty  Sermon  Ps.  28, 44,  dryhtnes  leoht,  Gu.  555, 
wuldres  leolUy  Ap.  61,  leoht  unkwilen,  20,  pat  leohte  leoht,  Cr.  592. 

420.  The  blessings  of  Heaven  were  considered  the  reward  for  battles 
well  fought,  wigges  lean,  £1.  824,  hafad  nu  ece  lif  /  mid  wutdotcining  wiges 
to  leane,  Ap.  73-4.  Even  a  reward  for  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not  forgotten, 
hafde  nergend  pa  /  fagere  fostorlean  famnan  for  golden  /  ece  to  ealdre,  Men. 
151-3.  Undue  emphasis  is  laid  upon  works,  and  the  theme  never  seems 
to  weary  the  poets.  Of  the  many  examples  encountered  we  note  a  few. 
JSr  earnode  eces  lifesy  Cr.  1052,  earniat!  on  eordan  ecan  lifes,  /  hames  in 
heahpUj  Gu.  767-8,  ponne  tSu  geearnast,  pcet  pe  bi'S  ece  lif,  /  selust  sigeleana 
seald  in  heofonum,  El.  526-7,  kirn  womdade  witan  ne  pencad  /  for  earnunge 
ecan  lifes,  L.  Prayer  II,  25-6,  hcefd  nu  lif  wid  pan  /  mid  wuldorfceder  weorca 
to  leane,  Men.  146-7;  sigorlean  in  swegles  Widdre,  Jud.  345,  sigorlean,  Gu. 
1344,  etc.,  to  sigorleanum,  Cr.  1590,  ponon  wuldres  leoht  /  sawle  gesohte 
sigores  to  leane,  Ap.  61-2,  weorca  wuldorlean,  Gu.  1347,  wuldorlean  weorca^ 
Cr.  1080,  Ceapape  mid  (shtum  eces  leohtes,  Exhortation  34,  feorhrced  freme- 
don,  And.  1654,  etc. 

421.  The  fact  that  the  blessed  live  in  a  state  of  bliss  and  happiness  is 
often  emphasized  by  the  poets.  A  general  term  for  salvation  is  gesdm,  f., 
happiness,  blessedness,  used  a  considerable  number  of  times  in  Meters^ 
where  we  have  the  contrast  between  true  and  false  happiness.  We  note, 
sio  sode  gesceVS,  XII,  19,  soUa  gesatSa,  23,  ecan  good  /  soZa  gestEltSa^  XIX, 
31-2,  and  solSa  gesalda,  pat  is  self  a  god,  36.  In  contrast  to  it  we  quote, 
leasa  gestdtSa,  XII,  27,  worutdsceWa,  II,  10,  VII,  52,  54.  Edlor,  n.,  salva- 
tion, is  thrice  used  in  Juliana,  ahwyrfen  from  halor,  327,  similarly  360; 
hyge  from  halor,  440.  The  saved  are  gesdslig,  blessed,  a  term  also  applied 
to  Christ,  for  instance  in  p(Br  he  gescdig  sippan  eardad  /  ealne  widan  feorh 
wunali  butan  ende,  Cr.  438,  to  the  saved,  pat  gesalige  weorud,  1249,  gesal- 
gum,  1652,  1660,  gesalige  sawle.  Sat.  296,  gesalig  /  mines  epelrices  eadig 
neotan,  Cr.  1461,  while  Ea  la,  se  biV  gesalig  and  ofersalig  /  and  on  worulda 
woruld  wihta  gesaUgost,  Doom  246-7,  renders  Felix  o  nimium!  semperque 
in  saecula  felix,  124.  Gesaliglic  is  also  encountered,  meaht  and  gefea  / 
swide  gesaliglic  sawlum  to  gielde,  Cr.  1079.  The  noun  gesalignes  is  found 
only  once  in  poetry,  ac  par  bip  engla  dream,  /  sib  and  gesalignes  and  sawla 
rast,  Cr.  1677.  Eadig,  L.  beatus,  felix,  is  common.  We  note  only,  eadig, 
Cr.  1497,  eadige  sawla,  Sat.  653,  ponne  he  so'Sfastra  sawla  laded,  /  eadige 
gastas  on  uprodor,  Ex.  544,  etc.,  etc.  Wilig,  rich,  is  not  so  common;  we 
note,  welig  in  heofonum,  Cr.  1496. 

422.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poets  never  tire  of  pointing  out  the  joys  and 
blessings  of  Heaven,  transferring  their  ideas  of  worldly  happiness  to  the 
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heavenly  abode.  To  designate  the  joy,  dream,  m.,  is  often  employed. 
This  word  had  the  'primary  meaning  of  noisy  joviality,*"  which  according 
to  Ferrell,"  Grimm  refers  to  ^^ihe  jubilum  aidne,  that  ecstatic  state  of 
halfdrunkenness  in  which  the  comrades  sat  together  in  peaceful  circle, 
told  stories  and  drank."  We  note  as  the  more  characteristic  occurrences, 
ecne  dream,  Soul  154,  dream  unhwilen,  £1.  1231,  halige  dreamas,  Sat.  680, 
hluttre  dreamas  /  eadge  mid  englum,  Cr.  1246,  inpam  uplican  engla  dreame, 
102,  engla  dreames,  1343,  in  widdres  dream,  Gu.  1278,  etc.,  swegles  dreamas. 
And.  809,  swase  swegldreamas,  Cr.  1349,  gcestlice  goddream,  Gu.  602,  keofon- 
dreamas.  Soul  105,  on  sindreamum.  Ph.  3&S,folc  gelcedan  /  in  dreama  dream, 
Cr.  580,  agan  .  .  .  /  dreama  dream  mid  dryhtne  gode  /  a  to  worulde,  a 
buton  ende,  Sat.  314. 

423.  Symhel,  n.,  banquet,  reminding  one  of  the  festal  board  in  the 
meadhall,  with  its  gayety  and  conviviality,  is  also  used  a  few  tTmes  to 
express  the  heavenly  joys.  Thus,  him  is  symhel  and  dream  /  ece  unhwylen 
eadgum  to  fro/re,  Wonders  96,  peer  is  blis  mycel,  /  dream  on  heofonum,  /  Pear 
is  dryhtnes  folc  /  geseted  to  symle,  peer  is  singal  blis,  Rood  B,  139-41. 

424.  Of  other  characterizations  a  considerable  number  occur,  as  for 
inst|ince  gefea,  which  is  very  frequent.  We  note,  ecan  gefean,  Gu.  1052, 
etc.,  upne  ecne  gefean.  Sat.  199,  wynsum  gefea,  Cr.  1253,  pam  fagrestan  / 
keofonrices  gefean,  Gu.  808-9,  etc.  Blis  is  also  extremely  common,  e.g., 
p<tr  is  hykt  and  blis,  Cr.  750,  sib  and  bliss,  Gu.  1055.  However,  these  and 
similar  terms,  as  also  compounds  of  heofon,  of  which  some  have  been 
mentioned,  need  no  further  discussion. 

III.    Hell 

425.  The  Germanic  tribes  were  not  without  views  about  a  place  for 
the  departed  spirits,  in  the  North  even  the  idea  of  punishment  having 
developed."  And  when  Christianity  made  its  advent  with  its  doctrine  of 
hell,  the  Germanic  tribes  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  assimilate  the  new 
ideas,  while  the  old  name  was  kept.  In  OE.  the  term  is  h^{l),  f.,  OFris. 
helle,  hille,  OS.  hellja,  hella,  OHG.  hella,  ON.  hel,  Goth,  halja,  all  from  the 
Teut.  stem  *haljd,  literally  the  coverer  up  or  hider.  The  ON.  ideas  of  hel 
in  the  extant  writings  are  clearer  than  those  of  the  other  peoples.^^  There 
we  meet  also  Hel,  daughter  of  Loki  and  a  giantess,  as  the  goddess  of  the 
infernal  regions. 

^«  Kent,  TetOomc  AnUquUits,  p.  17. 

^  Teutonic  AntiquiHes,  pp.  16-17.  Grimm's  words,  Andreas  und  Elene,  Casad,  1840, 
p.  XXXVn,  however,  are:  ''Nichts  ging  ihm  fiber  den  sdedredm,  jubilum  atdae,  A.  1656, 
wo  im  fiiedlichen  kreise  gewohnt,  erz&hlt  und  gezecht  wurde." 

»  Grimm,  D.M.,  I,  p.  259  ff.,  Golther,  Handbuch,  p.  471  ff. 

^'  For  a  discussion  of  hell  in  ON.  see  Kahle,  I,  pp.  424-5,  n,  155-6,  in  OHG.  Raumer, 
pp.  414-16. 
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426.  In  0£.  poetry  hel  is  common,  and  only  a  few  characteristic 
examples  need  be  given  here,  hu  hek  and  deop  hell  inneweard  seo,  /  grim 
grafhus,  Sat.  707,  ponne  hd  nimeU  /  wtsrleasra  weorud,  Cr.  1613,  on  pa 
haian  hell,  Gen.  331,  similarly  362,  etc.    As  hel  translates  Latin  infernus, 

the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Greek  {15?;$  and  the  Hebrew  7^(<Cf,  its  meaning 

is  of  course  wider  than  a  place  of  punishment.  We  note,  astigon  heo  on 
helle  heonan  lifgende  (descendant  in  infernum  vivenles),  Ps.  LIV,  14,^  mine 
sawle  swylce  alysdest  of  helwarena  hinderpeostrum  (eruisti  animam  meam  ex 
inferno  inferiori),  LXXXV,  12,  is  minfeorh  swylce  to  helldore  hylded  geneahhe 
{vUa  mea  inferno  appropinquavit),  LXXXVII,  3. 

427.  Hell  certainly  receives  its  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  OE. 
poets,  who  seem  to  be  especially  anxious  to  describe  this  dreary  place 
adequately.  While  it  is  outside  of  our  task  to  paint  a  picture  of  hell,  and 
we  shall  mention  only  a  few  main  points  in  the  following  discussion,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  give  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets*  conception  of  hell  by  citing 
Becker:^'  ''Hell  is  a  dark  pit  under  the  earth,  incalculably  immense  in 
area,  shrouded  in  eternal  darkness.  The  principal  torment  is  that  of  fire,  but 
the  flame  is  black,  and  burns  without  light.  Side  by  side  with  extreme  heat 
is  the  torment  of  cold;  storms  of  wind,  hail,  and  frost  sweep  down  from  the 
four  corners  of  hell.  Frightful  monsters,  dragons,  serpents,  bloody  eagles, 
people  the  awful  depths,  and  dragons  guard  the  entrance.  The  sinful 
souls  are  bound  down  with  fetters,  suffering  the  utmost  agonies  of  mind 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  body.  Consumed  with  bitter  remorse  and  des- 
pair, they  must  remain  thus  eternally,  without  hope  of  ever  being  released 
from  their  sufferings  or  of  gaining  the  bliss  of  the  righteous,  which  they 
are  forced  to  look  upon. " 

428.  Though  the  definite  location  of  hell  is  not  given,  it  is  below,  under 
the  earth.  We  read,  (Etne)  p(zi  mon  helle  fyr  haled  wide,  Met.  VIII,  54, 
kelle  seced  /  .  •  .  grundleasne  wylm  /  under  mislglome.  Whale  45-7,  done 
deopan  wtdm,  /  nidter  undeer  nessas  in  done  neowlan  grund  /  grctdige  and 
gifre,  Sat.  30-32,  similarly  Gu.  535,  etc.  As  Heaven  is  a  kingdom,  so  also 
hell,  in  which  Satan  rules,  helwarena  cyning,  Jul.  544,  etc.  Sal.  106  speaks 
of  it  as  tSas  engeslan  edelrices,  with  which  may  be  compared  in  pam  engan 
ham,  £1.  920,  etc.  However,  it  seems  to  blac  bealowes  gCLSt,  pat  he  on  holme 
slod,  /  .  .  .  peel  panon  ware  /  to  helle  duru  hund  pusenda  /  mila  gemear- 
codes,  Sat.  721-4.  But,  as  Becker"  has  pointed  out, "  the  terms  of  spacious- 
ness are  to  be  interpreted  literally,  whereas  those  of  narrowness  permit  of 
no  other  than  a  figurative  interpretation,"  so  that  he  would  take  enge  in 

^*  Mediaewd  Visions,  pp.  63-4.  Compaie  also  p.  58  ff.,  Deering,  48  ff.,  Klaeber,  Anglia, 
XXXV,  265  ff.;  for  kennings,  Bode,  75  f.,  Jansen,  29  f.,  Rankin,  IX,  54  ff.  For  a  discussion 
of  the  sources  of  the  characteristics  of  hell  see  Deering,  p.  57  ff.,  Becker,  11  ff.,  54  ff.,  Abbet- 
mcyer,  16, 

»  Mediaeval  Visions,  p.  58. 
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the  sense  of  oppressive.  Hell  is  also  called  nuEgburgy  Har.  91,  of  feonda 
byrig,  Cr.  569,  helwara  /  burg,  Rid.  56,  6-7,  deadsele,  Gu.  1048,  while  similar 
terms  are  frequent.  The  doors  of  hell  are  often  mentioned,  as,  he  hdle 
duru  /farbrac  andforbegde,  Sat.  467,  behliden  helle  duru,  El.  1229,  at  heldore, 
Gu.  531,  etc.  It  is  stated,  ^Ece  ast  hdle  duru  dracan  eardigady  Sat.  98,  while 
influenced  by  the  preceding  figure  Whale  76  and  78  reads,  pa  grimman 
goman  /  .  .  .  /  helle  hlinduru.  With  this  may  be  compared  ah  in  helle 
cafi  I  sid  aseUe,  And.  1703,  and  dreogap  deaVcwale  in  dracan /(BVmef  EL  765. 
Walls  and  other  parts  are  mentioned,  e.g.,  helle  weallas,  Har.  34,  heUe 
floras,  Sat.  70,  hellegrund,  Soul  105,  in  helle  grund,  Cr.  562,  El.  1304,  etc. 

429.  Hell  is  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  devils  and  the  damned, 
in  ecefyr,  /  'Seer  ge  sceolon  dreogan  deaH  andpystro,  Gu.  606-7.  As  Cr.  1535-6 
the  condemned  are  committed  to  forwyrde  on  witehuSy  /  deaHsele  deofles^ 
so  this  state  itself  is  called  se  eca  deaV  after  dissum  woruldey  Met.  X,  70. 
WUe,  n.,  or  hellewUe,  is  often  used  to  denote  punishment,  just  as  we  find 
helliwizzi  in  OHG.,  helliwUi  in  OS.,  and  helvUi  in  ON.,  a  rendering  of  the 
Latin  supplicium  inferni.  We  note,  helle  witum,  Soul  32,  in  wita  forwyrd^ 
Sermon  Ps.  28,  10,  synna  to  wite,  Cr.  1623,  heardes  hellewUes,  Gen.  303, 
alysdest  / fram  haftnyde  helleivites,  L.  Prayer  II,  36.  We  find  further, 
pat  witescraf,  Sat.  691,  pat  wUehus,  628,  and  pa  wyrrestan  witebrogan,  £1. 
931,  etc. 

430.  References  to  the  agencies  of  punishment  are  often  found, 
especially  to  the  fire,  grim  hellefyr,  gearo  to  wite,  Cr.  1270,  under  helle  cinn 
tn  pat  hate  fyr,  /  under  liges  locan,  1620-21,  pat  ge  warnysse  /  brynewyltn 
habben,  nales  bletsunga,  Gu.  643-4,  in  fyrbade  /  walmum  biwrecene  wraplic 
andlean,  Cr.  831-2,  weallendne  lig  and  wyrma  slite  /  bittrum  ceaflum,  1251-2, 
etc.,  etc.  The  poets  seem  anxious  not  to  omit  a  detailed  description  of  the 
sufferings  the  doomed  have  to  undergo,  or,  in  the  words  of  Deering:" 
"Having  thus  drawn  such  frightful  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  hell,  the 
poets  might  have  left  their  readers  to  imagine  the  sufferings  of  the  damned, 
but  the  opportunity  of  impressing  these  dreadful  scenes  was  too  good  to 
be  lost,  and  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  add  a  few  more  strokes 
to  their  already  horrible  pictures  and  tell  us  again  and  again  of  the  physical 
and  mental  tortures  of  this  eternal  punishment. " 

431.  The  condemned  are  often  called  the  cursed,  as,  Astiga'S  nut 
awyrgde,  in  pat  witehuSy  Sat.  628,  FaraS  nu  awyrgde  willum  biscyrede  / 
engla  dreames  on  ecefir,  Cr.  1520-1,  etc.  Warnis  (weargnes),  is  once  used 
in  the  sense  of  damnation,  pat  ge  (devils)  warnysse  /  brynewylm  habben, 
nales  bletsi^ngay  Gu.  643.  Among  other  kennings  for  the  doomed  we  note, 
unsalge,  Cr.  1288,  the  devil  being  called  unsalig,  Jul.  450,  the  Jews,  haleU 

"Page  54  f. 
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unsaligCf  And.  561,  and  fuBled  hynfuse,  612;  we  find  hdfuse  men^  Cr.  1124, 
while  the  Mermedonians  are  called  htBletS  hellfuse,  And.  50.  For  the  devil 
and  the  doomed  we  have  also  such  terms  as  grundfusne  gmst  gode  orfeormey 
Moods  49,  firenfulra  fage  gasias,  Gu.  532,  pat  frngefolc^  Cr.  1518,  synfulra 
wearud,  1229 ,  fir ensynnig  f ok,  1379,  unsyfre  folc,  1232,  etc.,  etc. 

432.  A  considerable  number  of  compounds  of  hel  are  found  in  the 
poetry.  Some  of  them  have  appeared  in  our  discussion,  while  a  number 
are  included  in  the  poetical  list.  Others  also  occur,  but  offering  nothing 
characteristic,  they  need  not  be  discussed. 
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POETICAL  WORDS 

Here  are  listed  those  exclusively  religious  terms  which  occur  in  poetical 
texts  only.  Kennings  have  been  admitted  only  when  special  circumstances 
and  a  distinctly  religious  connotation  warranted  it.  If  a  word  occurs  only 
once,  the  exact  reference  has  been  given.  If  the  use  is  limited  to  a  single 
poem  where  it  is  found  more  than  once,  the  title  only  is  added. 


Adfyr,  sacrificial  fire,  Ex.  398. 


Cearggst,  sad  spirit,  devil,  Gu.  364. 


adloma,  one  crippled  by  fire,  devil,     circnytt,  church  service,  Gifts  91. 

culpa  or  culpe,  fault,  sin,  Cr.  177. 
ctisc,  modest,  virtuous.  Gen.  618. 


Gu.  884. 
ftbebod,  command,  Ps. 
£boda,  preacher,  Gu.  909. 

ftcraeft,  knowledge  of  law,  religion.     DaegweorSung,  feast  day.  El.  1233. 
*fenlac,  evening  sacrifice,  Ps.  CXL,     deaSbeam,  deathbrmging  tree.  Gen. 


3. 


638. 


ftfremmende,  pious,  religious,  Jul.     deaSfiren,  deadly  sin,  Cr.  1207. 


648. 
ftfyllende,  pious,  Cr.  704. 


d€aSsele,  hell. 

d^ofolcund,  diabolical,  Jud.  61. 


ftlftrende,  teacher  of  the  law,  reli-     deofold*d,  fiendish  deed,  Dan.  18. 


gion,  El.  506. 
aelcrseftig,  omnipotent.   Met.  XX, 

38. 
*rcwide,  prophesy  ?  Moods  4. 
ftrendg^st,  angel.  Gen.  2296. 
£riht,  code  of  law  or  faith.  El. 
£wita,  counsellor,  El.  455. 
figilpan,  to  exult  in,  Soul  166.  « 
aglftccraft,  evil  art.  And.  1362. 
anboren,  only  begotten, 
anbuend,  hermit,  Gu.  59. 
anseld,  hermitage,  Gu.  1214. 
argifa,  giver  of  benefits,  Gifts  11. 
at$loga,  perjurer,  Cr.  1605. 

Bfntid,  prayer  time,  Men.  75. 
bereotan,  to  bewail,  Har.  6. 
bernelac,  burnt  offering,  Ps.  L.  123. 
bismerl^as,  blameless,  Cr.  1326. 
bl&dgifa,  giver  of  prosperity,  And. 
braegdwis,  crafty,  Gu.  58. 
brynegield,  burnt  offering.  Gen. 


dSofolwItga,  wizard,  magician,  Dan. 

128. 
drencfldd,  deluge, 
drdt,  beloved  one.  Doom  291. 
dryhtendOm,  majesty,  glory.  And. 

999. 

Eadfruma,    author    of    happiness, 

Cr.  532. 
Sadgifa,  giver  of  prosperity.  And. 

1292. 
€adgifu,  gift  of  blessedness,  Jul. 
ealh,  temple, 
eallbeorht,  resplendent. 
eailhaUg,  all-holy,.  Ps.  CXXXI,  8. 

eallmiht,  omnipotence,  Ps.  CXXXV, 
12. 

ealwp.lda,  all-ruling,  almighty,  God, 
Christ. 

earfoBcynn,   depraved  race,   Ps. 
LXXVII,  10. 
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(ge)edbyrdan,  to  regenerate,  Soul 

101,  Exeter  text. 
edwTtspreca,  scoffer,  Gu.  418. 
efeneadig,  equally  blessed,  Hymn 

21. 
efeneardigende,  dwelling  together, 

Cr.  237. 
efenCce,  co-eternal,  Cr. 
eftlean,  recompense,  Cr.  1100. 
€gorhere,  flood,  deluge,  Gen. 
endelean,  final  retribution, 
engelcund,  angelic,  Gu.  72. 
engelc3am,  race  or  order  of  angels. 
€t$elboda,  land's  apostle,  native 

preacher,  Gu.  976. 

F&cend£d,  sin,  crime,  Ps.  CXVIII, 

S3, 
fftcengeswipere,     deceit,     Ps. 

LXXXII,  3. 
ficensearu,  treachery, 
f&censtafas,  treachery,  deceit,  Beow. 

1018. 
fftcent&cen,  sign  of  crime,  Cr.  1566. 
felameahtig,  most  mighty, 
felasynnig,  very  guilty,  Beow.  1379. 
feohgifre,  avaricious.  Wand.  68. 
ftendftt,  eating  things  sacrificed  to 

idols,  Ps.  CV,  24. 
feorhrftd,  salvation,  And.  1654. 
ferhtSIufu,  heartfelt  love.  And.  83. 
fifmaegen,  magic  power,  Sal.   136. 
firenbealu,  transgression,  Cr.  1276. 
firencraeft,  wickedness,  Jul.  14. 
firendftd,  wicked  deed,  crime, 
firenfremmende,  committing  sin,  Cr. 

1118. 
firengeom,    prone    to    sin,    sinful, 

Cr.  1606. 
firensynnig,  sinful,  Cr.  1379. 
firenweorc,  evil  deed,  sin,  Cr. 
firenwyrcende,  sinning,  sinful,  Ps. 
firenwyrhta,  evil  doer,  Ps. 


forescyttels,  bolt,  bar,  Cr,  312. 
fortyhtan,  to  seduce.  El.  208. 
fortyllan,  to  seduce,  Cr.  270. 
friQoscealc,  angel,  Gen. 
fr5we,  woman,  Doom  291. 
frumgesceap,  creation  of  the  world, 

Cr.  840. 
frumscyld,  original  sin,  Sal.  445. 
fulwihttid,  time  of  baptism.  Men. 

11. 
fulwihttJSaw,  rite  of  baptism.  Met. 

1,33. 
fyrclom,  band  forged  in  the  fire,  in 

hell,  Sat.  39. 
fyrngidd,  ancient  prophesy.  El.  542. 
fyrnsceaSa,  devil.  And.  1346. 
fyrnsynn,  sin  of  old  times,  Jul.  347. 

Galdorword,  magic  word.  Rim.  24. 
g&lmdd,    wanton,    licentious,    Jud. 

256. 
gartom,  fighting  rage,  Sal.  145. 
gftstbona,  devil,  Beow.  177. 
gistcund,  spiritual,  Gu.  743. 
gSstcwalu,  pains  of  hell,  Gu.  651. 
gSlstcyning,  God,  Gen.  2883. 
g^tgenltJla,  devil,  Jul.  245. 
gastgewinn,  pains  of  hell,  Gu.  561. 
gSLsthSllig,  holy  in  spirit, 
g^stlufu,  spiritual  love,  Az. 
gSstsunu,  spiritual  son. 
gSocund,  preserver,  Savior. 
geongerdOm,  disdpleship.  Gen. 
geongerscip,  allegiance.   Gen.   249. 
gifnes,  grace,  favor,  L.  Prayer  III. 
glSdstede,  altar.  Gen. 
goddrSam,  joy  in  Heaven,  Gu. 
godegyld,  idol,  Ps.  CV,  17. 
godgim,  heavenly  jewel.  El.  1113. 
gods£d,  piety,  Dan.  90. 
godscyld,  sin  against  gods,  impiety, 

Jul.  204. 
godscyldig,  impious,  Gu.  834. 
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grandorleas,  guileless,  Jul.  271. 
gromhof,  sad  home,  hell,  Jul.  324. 
grundltls,  hastening  to  hell,  Moods 
49. 

Haelubearn,  Savior,  Christ,  Cr. 
hftSencyning,  heathen  king,  Dan. 

54. 
hftSencynn,    heathen    race.    Gen. 

2546. 
h*8enstyrc,  heathen  calf,  Ps.  CV, 

17. 
hftSenweoh,  heathen  sacrifice,  Jul. 

53. 
h&lor,  salvation,  Jul. 
h&lswurSung,   thanksgiving  for 

safety,  Ex.  581. 
handgift,  wedding  present.   Creed 

18. 
heahblis,  exultation,  Ps.  CXVIII, 

111. 
hSahboda,  archangel,  Cr.  295. 
?  h€ahc£sere,  Christ,  L.  Prayer  III, 

60. 
heahfr€a,  high  Lord,  Cr. 
heahg&st,  Holy  Ghost,  Cr.  358. 
heahgesceap,  divine  destiny,  Beow. 

3084. 
h§ahgod,  most  high,  God,  Ps.  LVI, 

2. 
heahheort,  proud,  Dan.  540. 
heahmiht,  high  authority,  great 

might,  Ps.  CL,  2. 
?  h§ahnama,  most  exalted  name,  L. 

Prayer  III,  18. 
heargtraef,  idol  temple,  Beow.  175. 
heargweard,  temple  warden,  priest. 

And.  1124. 
hellbend,  bond  of  hell,  Beow.  3072. 

Some   terms   quoted   with   hell 

possibly  not  compounds, 
hellcraeft,  hellish  power,  And.  1102. 
hellcwalu,  pains  of  hell,  Cr.  1190. 


helldor,  gate  of  hell, 
hellebealu,  hell  bale,  Cr.  1427. 
helleceafl,  jaws  of  hell.  And.  1703. 
hellecinn,  hellish  race,  Cr.  1620. 
helleclamm,  hellbond,  Gen.  373. 
helledeofol,  devil, 
helledor,  gate  of  hell,  Har.  87. 
helleduru,  gate  of  hell,  El.  1229. 
helleflOr,  floor  of  hell,  Sat.  70. 
helleg^st,  spirit  of  hell, 
hellegrund,  abyss  of  hell, 
hellegryne,  horror  of  hell.  Sat.  433. 
hellehaeft,  prisoner  of  hell.  Sat.  631. 
hellehaefta,  prisoner  of  hell,  Beow. 

788. 
hellehseftling,  prisoner  of  hell, 
helleh^af,  wailings  of  hell.  Gen.  38. 
hellehinca,  hell-limper,  devil.  And. 

1171. 
hellehiis,  hell-house,  Gu.  649. 
hellenitJ,  torments  of  hell,  Gen.  771. 
hellescealc,  devil.  Sat.  133. 
helleSegn,  devil,  Gu.  1042. 
hellfiren,  hellish  crime.  Partridge  6. 
hellfas,  bound  for  hell. 
hellge|7wing,    confinement   in    hell, 

Gen.  696. 
helltrxf,  devil's  temple,  And.  1691. 
helltrega,  hell-torture,  Gen.  73. 
helrdna,  hellish  monster,  Beow.  163. 
heofonbeorht,  heavenly  bright, 
heofonbyme,  heavenly  trumpet,  Cr. 

949. 

heofondema,   heavenly   ruler^    Sat. 
658. 

heofondrSam,  joy  of  Heaven. 

heofonduguS,    heavenly   host,    Cr. 
1655. 

heofonengel,  angel  of  Heaven. 

heofonhallg,    holy    and    heavenly, 
And.  728. 

heofonham,  heavenly  home. 
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heofonhlaf,  bread  of  Heaven,  Ps. 

CIV,  35. 
heofonleoht,  heavenly  light,   And. 

974. 
heofonmsgen,  heavenly  force, 
heofonsetl,  throne  of  Heaven,  Doom 

277. 
heofonstdl,  throne  of  Heaven,  Gen. 

8. 
heofonSrSat,   heavenly   company, 

Sat.  222. 
heofonweard,  God,  Gen. 
heofonwuldor,   heavenly   glory,   L. 

Prayer  II,  12. 
heortlufu,  heart-love,  Dox.  29. 
heterun,    charm    which    produces 

hate.  Rid.  34,  7. 
hildedeofol,  demon,  Ps.  XCV,  5. 
hinderSeostru,  nether  darkness,  Ps. 

LXXXV,  12. 
hospcwide,    insulting    speech,    El. 

523. 
haslbearn,  communicant,  Gu.  531. 
htlslwer,  communicant,  Gu.  768. 
hygeclftne,  pure  in  heart,  Ps.  CIV, 

3. 
hygefrOfor,  consolation, 
hygetreow,  fidelity,  Gen.  2367. 
hygeBrytS,    pride,    insolence.    Gen. 

2238. 
hyhtgifa,  giver  of  hope.  El.  851. 
hyhtleas,  unbelieving.  Gen.  2387. 
hyhtwilla,  hoped  for  joy,  Sat.  159. 
hyhtwyn,  joy  of  hope,  Jud.  121. 

Ingebed,   earnest   prayer,    Ps. 

LXXXVII,  2. 
»nwitstaef,  wickedness,  evil,  Ps. 

Leahtorcwide,  blasphemy,  Jul.  199. 
leohtfruma,  source  of  light. 
llffr€a.  Lord  of  life,  God. 
li£fruma,  source  of  life,  God. 


lifweard,  guardian  of  life,  Christ, 

El.  1035. 
ligcwalu,  fiery  torment,  hell.  El.  296. 
lofmaegen,  praise,  Ps.  CV,  2. 
lofsum,  praiseworthy,  Gen.  468. 
lustgryn,  snare  of  pleasure.  Soul  23. 
lygenword,  lie.  Gen.  699. 
lygesynnig,  lying,  false.  El.  898. 
lygewyrhta,  liar.  Sermon  Ps.  28,  11. 

Maegenwundor,  striking  wonder,  Cr. 

927. 
manf&htSu,  wickedness.  Gen.  1378. 
mftnfolm,  evil  doer,  Ps.  CXLIII,  8. 
mftnforwyrht,   evil   deed,   sin,   Cr. 

1095. 
m&nfrea,  lord  of  evil,  devil. 
mSnfremmende,  sinning. 
m^ngenlQla,  evil  persecutor,  And. 

916. 
mangewyrhta,  sinner,  Ps.  LXXVII, 

38. 
manhas,  home  of  wickedness,  hell, 

Ex.  535. 
mansceat,  usury,  Ps.  LXXI,  14. 
manscild,  crime,  fault,  sin,  Hymn 

23. 
manscyldig,  criminal,  guilty,  Gen. 
mfinwamm,  guilty  of  stain,  Cr.  1280. 
mSnword,  wicked  word,  Ps.  LVIII, 

12. 
manwyrhta,  evil  doer,  sinner,  Ps. 
mereciest,  sea-chest,  ark,  Gen.  1317. 
metod,  fate,  Creator,  God,  Christ. 
micelmOd,    magnanimous,    Ps. 

CXLIV,  3. 
misgedwild,  error,  perversion,  Jul. 

326. 
m5dgej7yldig,  patient.  And.  981. 
mortJorhof,  place  of  torment,   El. 

1302. 
morSorhus,  house  of  torment,  Cr. 

1625. 
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morSorlSan,  retribution  for  sin,  Cr. 

1612. 
mortJorscyldig,  guilty,  And.  1599. 

Neodlof,    zealous    praise,    Ps. 

CXLVIII,  12. 
neodweorSung,    zealous    honoring, 

Ps.  CXLII,  11. 
nlSloca,  place  of  torment,  Har.  64. 
nitSsynn,  grievous  sin,  Sat.  180. 

Ofersftlig,  excessively  happy.  Doom 

246. 
ofersftlB,  excessive  pleasure,  Met. 

V,  27. 
oferwealdend,  over-lord,   God,  EL 

1235. 
onblstan,  to  sacrifice.  Gen.  2933. 

(Ge)palmtwigan,  deck  with  palm 
branches,  Sal. 

Regolfxst,    adhering    to    monastic 

rules.  Men.  44. 
reBehygdig,  right-minded,  Alms  2. 
reSeman,  usurer,  Ps.  CVIII,  11. 
rodorcyning,  king  of  Heaven. 
rodorstOl,   heavenly   throne.    Gen. 

749. 

Sajvelcund,  spiritual,  Gu.  288. 

scingellc,  magical  practices.  And. 
766. 

scuccgyld,  idol,  Ps.  CV,  26. 

scyldfrecu,  wicked  craving.  Gen. 
898. 

scyldwreccende,  avenging  sin,  Cr. 
•  1161. 

scyldwyrcende,  evil  doing.  ' 

sealmfaet,  in  'on  sealmfatum'  ren- 
dering L.  *in  vasis  psalmi,'  Ps. 
LXX,  20. 

selfsceaft,  not  begotten.  Gen.  523. 


sigebeam,  cross. 

sigebearn,  Christ. 

sigedema,  victorious  judge,  God. 

sigetiber,  sacrifice  for  victory,  Ex. 
402. 

sigortifer,  offering  for  victory,  Jul. 
255. 

snytrohas,  house  of  wisdom,  taber- 
nacle, Ps.  LXXVII,  60. 

soScyning,  God. 

sOBfaeder,  God,  Cr.  103. 

suslbona,  devil,  Sat.  640. 

suslhof,  place  of  torment.  Creed  32. 

sweglcyning,  king  of  Heaven. 

sweglwuldor,  heavenly  glory,    Gu. 
1160. 

sweglwundor,  heavenly  wonder,  Gu. 
1292. 

sygegealdor,  victory-bringing 
charm,  Charm  VIII,  6. 

synfah,  sin-stained,  Cr.  1083. 

synrust,  canker  of  sin,  Cr.  1321. 

synsceaSa,  sin-stained  wretch,  sin- 
ful outrager. 

synscyldig,  wicked.  Doom  168. 

synwracu,  punishment  for  sin. 

synwyrcende,  sinning. 

T6onsmi8,  evil-doer,  devil,  Gu.  176. 
tirfruma,  price  of  glory,  Cr.  206. 
treowlufu,  true  love,  Cr.  538. 
treowrsfeden,  state  of  fidelity.  Gen. 
2305. 

Drymcyme,   glorious   coming,    Gu. 

1230. 
Brymcyning,  king  of  glory,  God. 
Srymsittende,  dwelling  in  Heaven. 
SryBcyning,    king   of   glory,    God, 

And.  436. 

Unbealu,  innocence,  Ps.  C,  2. 
unbeted,  unatoned,  Cr.  1312. 
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ungebletsod,  'non  habentes  signa-     wliteandet,  confession  of  splendor. 


culum  Christi/  Jul.  492. 


Ps.  cm,  2. 


ungel^,  unbelieving,  Ps.  LXVII,     wdhfremmend,  evil  doer,  Met.  IX, 


36. 
worulddrihten.  Lord  of  the  world, 

God,  Met.  XXIX,  1. 
woruldgitsere,   coveter   of   worldly 

things.  Met.  XIV,  1. 
wr5htscipe,  crime.  Gen.  1672. 
wrOhtsmiB,  evil  doer, 
wuldorcynihg,  God. 
wuldordream,  heavenly  rapture, 
wuldorfaeder.  Father  of  Glory, 
wuldorgast,  angel.  Gen.  2912. 
wuldorhama,  garb  of  glory. 
widdorl€an,  glorious  reward, 
wamcwide,  shameful  speech,  curse,     wuldormSLga,  heir  of  Heaven,  Gu. 

1076. 
wuldormago,  heir  of  Heaven,  Gu. 

1267. 
wuldormicel,    gloriously   great,    L. 

Prayer  III,  94. 


19. 
unholda,  devil,  Cr.  762. 
unhwilen,  eternal, 
unrihtddm,  iniquity,  Dan.  183. 
unrihtfeoung,   unrighteous  hate. 

Met.  XXVII,  1. 
untwSod,  undoubting.  And.  1242. 
upeard.  Heaven,  Gu.  1051. 
upengel,  heavenly  angel. 

W*gt5rSat,  deluge,  Gen.  1352. 
wslregn,  deluge.  Gen.  1350. 
w£rloga,  traitor,  liar,  devil. 


blasphemy. 
wamd£d,  deed  of  shame,  crime, 
wamful,  impure,  shameful,  sinful, 

bad. 
wamsceaSa,  sin-stained  foe,  devil. 


wamscyldig,  sinful,  criminal,  Gen.     wuldorweorud,  heavenly  host,  Cr. 


949. 
wamwyrcende,  worker  of  sin,  Cr. 
1093. 


285. 
wuldorword,  glorious  word,  L. 
Prayer  III,  46. 


weargtraef,  home  of  the  damned,     wynpsalterium,  psalm  of  joy,  Ps. 


heU,  El.  926. 
weolme,  choice,  Cr.  445. 


LVI,  10. 

wynrOd,  blessed  cross,  Sal.  235. 


wfgsmiS,  maker  of  idols,  Ps.  CXIII,     wyrdstaf,  decree  of  fate,  Gu.  1325. 

wyxmgeard,  abode  of  serpents,  Sal. 

468. 
wyrmsele,  hell,  Jud.  119. 


12. 

wigweorSung,  idol  worship,  idolatry. 

wilboda,  angel,  Gu.  1220. 

witehrsegl,  penitential  garb,  sack- 
doth,  Ps.  LXVIII,  11. 

witescraef,  hell,  Sat.  691. 

witSerbroga,  devil,  Cr.  564. 


Yfelsaec  (eofulsaec),  blasphemy,  El. 

524. 
yrreweorc,  work  of  ejiger.  Sat.  399, 


A  few  remarks  on  the  terms  thus  listed  by  us  will  not  be  without 
interest.  Of  the  343  words  261  occur  only  once,  23  are  confined  to  one  poem, 
being  found  more  than  once,  while  59  occur  in  more  than  one  poem. 
Regarding  the  distribution  as  to  poems,  we  note  that  44  are  found  exclu- 
sively in  Christ,  16  in  Elene,  and  14  in  Juliana,  in  all  74  for  Cynewulf ;  in 
addition,  a  number  of  terms  are  peculiar  to  the  three  poems.    As  to  the 
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Other  chief  poems,  the  exclusive  occurrence  of  terms  is  as  follows,  40  in 
Psalms,  including  Psalm  L  (Cottoniana),  34  in  Genesis,  27  in  Guthlac, 
19  in  Andreas,  10  in  Christ  and  Satan,  8  in  Beowulf,  7  in  Meters,  6  in  Salo- 
mon and  Saturn,  5  in  Daniel,  5  in  Doomsday,  4  in  Judith,  and  4  in  Exodus, 
while  none  is  found  in  Phenix. 


LOAN  WORDS 

Abbot,  L.  abbatem 


HYBRIDS 


slmesse,  L.  eleemosyna 

selmesgeom 

aelmessylen 

Amen,  L.  Amen 

apostol,  L.  apostolus 

apostolhad 

bisceop,  L.  episcopus  or  Or.  hrlaKorv^ 

bisceophfid 

cantic,  L.  canticum 

(Cherubin),  L. 

drice,  Or.  icvptoucA 

circnyt 

ciricsdcn 

Crist,  crist,  L. 

cristen,  L. 

cristnian,  L. 

culpa,  L.  culpa 

dSofol,  L.  diabolus  or  Gr.  dtd/3oXos 


diacon,  L.  diaconus 

drut,  OF.  drut 

dry,  Celtic  ?! 

earc,  earce,  L.  area 

(Ebreas),  L. 

engel,  L.  angelus  or  Gr.  AyyeKm 


(Gabriel),  L. 

(Israel),  L. 
(JudSas),  L. 
(Lucifer),  L. 
msesse,  L.  missa 
maessere,  L. 


deofolcund 

deofolds&d 

dSofolgild 

dSofolwitga 

hildedSofol 


drycraeft 


engelcund 

engelcyn 

hSahengel 

heofonengel 

upenge 

hSahc&sere,  L.  Caesarem 


hlfifmaesse 
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mannay  L.  manna 
martyr  (e),  L.  martyr 

(Michael),  L. 
munuc,  L.  monachus 
mynster,  L.  monasterium 


pftpa,  L.  papa 

Pater  Noster,  L.  Pater  Nostcr 
pentecosten,  L.  pentecoste 
prSost,  L.  presbyter 
psalterium,  L.  psalterium 
regol,  L.  regnla 
reliquiasy  L.  reliquiae 
sftcerd,  L.  sacerdos 

salletan,  L.  psallere 
sanctus,  sanct,  L.  sanctus 
(Sfttanus,  Sitan),  L. 
scrlfan,  for-,  ge-,  L.  scribere 
serif  t,  L.  scriptum 
sealm,  L.  psalmus 
seonotS,  L.  synodus 
(Seraphim),  L. 

tempel,  L.  templum 
ymen,  L.  hymnus  * 


martyrdom 
martyrb&d 


palmtrGow,   L.   palmus 
(gc)palmtwlgan,  L. 


wynpsalterium 
regolfest 

sftcerdh&d 
ealdors&cerd 


sealmfst 


sdSportic,  L.  porticos 
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L    TiUes  and  AbbreriatiaHS  R^erring  to  ike  BiUioMk  der  angOsOcksisckm  Poesie,  Vohmn 

Mil,  by  Grmn^Wudker 

AlnukBibL    m,p.  18L 

And.  AndieaA.    n,  pp.  1-86. 

Ap.  Fates  of  the  Apostles,    n,  87-91. 

Aa.A2azia8.    11,491,493,495,497,516^20. 

Beow.  Beowulf.    1, 149-277. 

Casdmon's  Hymn,    n,  316^17. 

Channl-Vm.    BibL  I,  312-330. 

Chr.  I-V.  Anglo-Saxon  Chromde.    1, 374^388. 

L  On  the  Victoiy  of  Athdstan  at  BiunanbcuiL 
n.  Edmund, 
m.  Eadgar. 

IV.  Capture  and  Death  of  Alfred. 
V.  Eadweaid's  Death. 
Cr.  Chnst    m,  1-54. 

Cxeed  (Hy.  X  In  Grdn's  Spiachschatz).    II,  245-249. 
Dan.  Daniel,    n,  476^15. 
Deor.  Deor's  Lament    1, 278-280. 
Doom.    Be  Domes  Da^.    n,  250-272. 

Doz.  Dozology  (Gloria  in  BibL,  Hy.  DC  in  Gieb's  Sprachscfaata).    H,  239-244. 
Durham.    I  391-^92. 
ELElene.    H,  126-201. 
Ex.  Exodus,    n,  44S475. 

Exhortation  (Ermahnung  zum  christlichen  Leben  in  BibL).    II,  273-276. 
Fates.    Fates  of  Men.    111,148-151.  ^ 

Gen.    Genesis.    U,  318-444. 
Gifts.    Gifts  of  Men.    111,140-143. 
Gn.  Cot.    Gnomic  Verses,  Cotton  MS.    I,  338^1. 
Gn.  Ex.    Gnomic  Verses,  Exeter  Book.    ^  341^2. 
Gu.    Guthlac.    111,55-94. 
Har.    Harrowmg  of  HelL    m,  175-180. 

Hymn  (Hymnus  in  BibL,  Hy.  Vm  in  Grdn's  Sprachschatz).    n,  224-226. 
Ixutructions.    A  Father's  Instructions  to  His  Son.    1, 353-357. 
Invocation  (Aufforderung  sum  Gebet  in  BibL).    II,  277-279. 
Jud.    Judith,    n,  294-314. 
Judg.    The  Last  Judgment,    m,  171-174. 
Jul.    Juliana.    HI,  117-139. 

L.  Prayer.    Lord's  Prayer  I-m  (Hy.  V-VH  m  Grein's  Sprachscfaatz).    11,227-238. 
Maldon.    Battle  of  Maldon.    1,358-373. 
Maxims  (BruchstQck  eines  Lehrgedichts  in  BibL,  Hy.  XI  in  Grein's  Sprachsdiats).    II. 

280-281. 
Men.    Menology.    11,282-293. 
Message.    Husband's  Message.    1, 309-311. 
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Met    Metm  of  Boethiua.    m,  247-303. 

Moods.    Moods  of  Men.    111,144.147. 

Psnther.    111,164-166. 

Putiidge.    111,170. 

Ph.    Pheniz.    m,  95-116. 

Pzsyer  I-IV  (Hy.  I-IV  In  Gran's  Sprachscfaats).    n,  211-223. 

Ps.    Psalms,    m,  329^76. 

Pa.L.    Ps.  L  (CotUmiana).    111,477-482. 

Rid.    Riddks.    m,  183-238. 

Rim.    Riming  Poem.    111,160-163. 

Rood.    Draun  of  the  Rood,    n,  114-125. 

Ruin.    Ruined  Burg.    1, 298-301. 

Run.    Runic  Poem.    I,  331-337. 

SaL    Salomon  and  Saturn.    111,304328. 

Sat    Chzist  and  Satan.    11,521-562. 

SeaL    Seafarer.    1,290-295. 

Sennon  Ps.  28  (Piedigtbruchstack  Ober  Ps.  28  in  Bibl.).    n,  108-110. 

SooL    Soul  and  Body,  Veroelli  text,  unless  otherwise  noted.    II,  92-107. 

WakL    Waldere.    1,11-13. 

Wand.    Wanderer.    1,284-289. 

Whale.    111,167-169. 

Wid.    Widsith.    1,1-6. 

Wooden.    Wondeis  of  Creation.    111,152-155. 

n.    OUur  Abbre9iaiions 

A  few  abbreviations  from  the  NED.  are  also  used.    Otheis  will  be  inteipreted  without 
difficulty. 

BibL    BiUiothek  der  angelsftrhnirhm  Poesie,  Grein-Wuelker. 
B.-T.    Bosworth-ToUer,  Anglo-^axon  Dictionary. 
Diditungen.    Dichtungen  der  Angdsachsen,  Grein. 
Goth.    Gothic 
Gr.    Greek. 

Grimm,  D.  M.    Deutsche  Mytfaologie,  4.  Auilage. 

Kahle,  I.    Die  altnordisdie  Sprache  im  Dienste  des  Christentnms.    L  Toil:  Die  Prosa. 
EjJile,  n.    Das  Chxistentum  in  der  altwestnordisdien  Dichtung. 
L.    Latin. 

MacG.    MacGillivray,  The  Influence  of  Christisnity  on  the  Vocabulary  of  Old  En^ish. 
NED.    New  En^jish  Dictionary. 
OE.    OldEofi^. 
OFris.    Old  Frisian. 
OHG.    (M  High  German. 
ON.    Od  Norse. 
OS.    Old  Saxon. 
OTeut.    Original  Teutonic. 
Rankin,  Vm  and  DC.    A  Study  of  Kennings  in  Anglo  Saxon  Poetry  in  The  Jammd  ^ 

English  and  Germamc  PkHohgy^  Volumes  Vm  and  DC 
Raumer.    Die  Emwirkung  des  Christentums  auf  die  Althochdeutsche  Sprache. 
Sprachschatz.    Sprachschatz  der  angelsBchsischen  Dichter,  Grein,  2.  Auflage. 
W.-W.    Wright-Wuelker,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Eng^  Vocabukries. 
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Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  numbers  refer  to  sections.  Compounds  not  listed 
separately  will  be  found  under  the  simple  word.  For  poetical  terms  not  given  here 
compcure  p.  132  ff. 


Abbot,  73. 
ftbelgan,  361. 
ftbiddan,  107. 
ftbylgan,  361. 
ficyrran,  379. 

ftbebod,  151. 
ftboda,  105,  151. 
aebylg,  361. 
aebylgnes,  361. 
aebylgS,  361. 
ftcreft,  151. 
ftcneftig,  151. 
ftfacst,  151,  401. 
ftfenl&c,  102,  p.  12. 
aefest,  357. 
flefnan,  402. 
ftfremmende,  151,  402. 
ftfyllende,  151. 
ftglCaw,  151. 
ftlftrend,  2,  151. 
ftlmesgeozn,  404. 
selmesse,  404. 
selmessylen,  404. 
admihtig,  207. 
ftrcwide,  32. 
ftrendian,  122. 
ftrendraca,  36,  310. 
ftriht,  151. 
erist,  258. 
Keeling,  279. 
ftwita,  151. 
ftgend,  195,  280. 
ftgifan,  229. 
figyltan,  336. 
ftherian,  126. 
&h6n,  248. 
fthrSowan,  383. 
ftlfttan,  229. 
ftleogan,  350. 


alwalda,  187. 
fil^san,  228,  260. 
ftl^send,  228. 
fil^sing,  229. 
ftlj^es,  228. 
amen,  115. 
ftnboren,  p.  12. 
ftnbaend,  70. 
ftncenned,  p.  12. 
andettan,  120. 
andetnes,  121. 
ftnlicnes,  182. 
tones,  178,  p.  12. 
toscld,  70,  note  17. 
apostol,  34,  35. 
apostolhAd,  35. 
ftr,  230,  307,  315. 
ftre,  230. 
ftrfaest,  401. 
ftrfaestnes,  220,  401. 
firisan,  258. 
ftC,  351. 
ftt51oga,  351.     . 
ftwyigan,  353,  431. 

Belc,  356. 

b&icen,  255,  compounds  of,  255. 

beam,  254,  compounds,  254. 

beam,  267,  268,  compounds,  267. 

bebod,  161. 

b«c,  149,  p.  12. 

belgan,  361. 

ben.  111. 

bSna,  113. 

bemelftc,  102. 

bespanan,  370. 

beswican,  370. 

betan,  386. 

biddan,  106. 

bigto,  385. 
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biscop,  2,  54,  55,  56,  p.  8. 

biscophftd,  57. 

bismer,  348. 

Uetsian,  137,  225. 

Uetsung,  225. 

blis,  424. 

bOcera,  2. 

bod,  161. 

boda,  30,  31, 105,  307,  315, 

compounds,  310, 315. 

bodian,  104. 

bodsdpe,  161. 

bOt,  381, 386. 

brego,  190. 

breme,  216. 

brtostgdiygd,  367. 

biotSor,  39. 

brytta,  199. 

bycgan,  261.' 

bysmerian,  348. 

Cafertun,  83. 

cantic,  114. 

cftsere,  274. 

ceapian,  261. 

cempa,  38. 

Cherubim,  309. 

dgan,  119. 

cir(i)cc,  14, 15. 17,  77,  79,  p.  8. 

drcnyt,  18. 

cucsOcn,  18. 

cltoc,  219, 397, 398. 

deopian,  117. 

dero,  48,  note  2. 

dypung,  117. 

costian,  368. 

cneftga,  393. 

obt,  243. 

Cifet,  10,  239,  240,  241,  242p  243. 

crtBten,  10, 11, 12, 13. 

oIstendGm,  19. 

Czlstes  mcsse,  90. 

cilstnian,  13, 139. 

cymng,  185,  273,  p.  14, 

compounds,  185,  273. 

cyrran,  379. 

cyst,  387. 

Dftd,403. 

dftdbdt,  386. 

dema,  203, 288,  conqxnmds,  288. 


diCmend,  203. 

dtefd,  317,  318, 319, 325, 327,  p.  8, 

compounds,  321,  325,  328. 

dfiofolcund,  328. 

deofolgield,  325. 

dtefolwltga,  33,  325. 

diacon,  63. 

dimscua,  370. 

d6m,  163,  408. 

dfimdeg,  408. 

d5mfcst,  220,  401. 

diCam,  422,  compounds,  422. 

druncen,  344. 

druncennes,  344. 

drat,  20,  24. 

diy,  p.  10. 

di^craef  t,  346. 

diyhten,  186,  275,  p.  14, 

compounds,  186,  275. 

dugu>,  387. 

Eacnung,  246. 

eadig,421. 

eadm&le,390. 

Cadm&lu,  390. 

eadm6d,  390. 

eadmCdUce,  390. 

ealdor,  192. 

ealdonnan,  2. 

ealdors&ceid,  62. 

ealh,  82,  p.  11. 

ealhstedas,  82,  p.  11. 

earce,  80. 

earcnanstftn,  293. 

earendel,  291. 

Castor,  93,  p.  11. 

eastonn6na9,  93. 

Sastomiht,  93. 

eastortid,  93. 

CatSbede,  112. 

CaSmCde,  390. 

CaOmedu,  390. 

CaVmetto,  390. 

ea9m6d,  218,  390. 

Ebreas,  Ebrtsc,  1. 

ece,  207,  208,  280,  compounds,  264. 

Ccnes,  208. 

edwit,  348,  compounds,  348. 

efeneardige,  264. 

efenfice,  264,  p.  12. 

efenwesende,  264,  p.  12. 
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ege,  389. 

egesa,  389. 

EmmAnQhti,  244. 

engd,  290,  306,  308,  309,  310,  311,  312,  316, 

318,  p.  12, 
compounds,  308,  310,  311, 313. 
engdcund,  313. 
Eostre,  93. 
eowde,  395. 
ej^boda,  105. 

FAceii,338. 

iseder,  181,  269,  compounds,  181. 

fftle,  214. 

fftmne,  20,  21,  24. 

testan,405. 

festen,  405. 

facsthafolnes,  362. 

fBogan,  358. 

feohglfre,  362. 

feohgltsere,  362. 

ffond,  319,  327,  compounds,  319. 

ffondftt,  319. 

fiien,  333,  compounds,  333. 

firman,  333. 

flitec,  340. 

folgere,  36. 

forewyrd,  171. 

foigifan,  229. 

forgifnes,  229. 

forhaefdnes,  393. 

forhycgan,  359. 

forlj^dan,  370. 

forl£ran,  370. 

forl£tan,  229. 

forlicgan,  345. 

forscilfan,  384. 

fortfion,  370. 

fortyhtan,  370. 

frftsung,  368. 

frta,  188,  276,  compounds,  188,  276. 

fremsum,  213. 

fremsumnes,  213. 

freed,  236. 

freotk),  236. 

friC,  236. 

fri5st6l,  222. 

frOfor,  233. 

irOwe,  20,  24. 

fruma,  183,  271,  compounds,  183,  271. 

fugel,  293. 


fulO)wian,  139, 140. 
fulO)wiht,  139, 141, 142. 
fulwihtttd,  91, 142. 
fidwihtl^w,  143. 
fuia)wQn,  143. 
fyrhtu,  389. 
fymgewritu,  148. 

Gftlsa,  341. 

gftl,  356. 

g&lferhS,  341. 

galga,  249. 

g&lmOd,341. 

giOnes,  341. 

g&lsdpe,  356. 

gftst,  206,  294,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299,  314, 

322,  323,  325,  327,  p.  12, 
compounds,  296, 298, 314, 322, 323. 
gft5t]Ic,49. 

gealdor,  346,  compounds,  346. 
gea]gtr€o,  249. 
gebed,  108. 
gebedstOw,  110. 
gebdgan,  361. 
geb€tan,  386. 
gebiddan,  107. 
gebletsian,  137,  225. 
gebod,  161.  ■'* 
gebodsdpe,  161. 
gebycgan,  261. 
gebysmerian,  348. 
geclgan,  119. 
gecoren,  396,  397.    . 
gec3rpan,  261. 
gecsrrran,  379. 
gedwelian,  364. 
gedwild,  364. 
gedwola,  364. 
geCadmedan,  390. 
gefea,  424. 
geferrftdan,  19. 
gefimian,  333. 
gefulwian,  140. 
gegaderung,  19. 
gegyman,  123. 
gehftlan,  227. 
gehalgian,  47. 
geherian,  126. 
gehrtewan,  383. 
gelaSung,  19. 
geleafa,  372, 373, 376. 
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gd&fful,  12, 375. 

gdCafsum,  375. 

gdefan,  374,  377. 

geteogan,  350. 

gdigeze,  345. 

genuBxsian,  13o. 

gemildsian,  234. 

gemot,  409. 

gpexmian,  260. 

geocend,  198,  286. 

geongra,  36. 

gepabntwlgan,  114. 

gesftlig,  421. 

gesftligllc,  421. 

gesftlignes,  421. 

gesftlS,  421. 

gesegnian,  226. 

gesatfan,  384. 

gesomnung,  19. 

gespan,  370. 

gesyngiaii,  331. 

getrCowan,  377. 

ge)yingian,  263. 

ge)iyld,  392. 

gcjiyldig,  392. 

geundwendnes,  208. 

geweotOian,  130.  * 

gewitnes,  153. 

gewritu,  148,  p.  12. 

gewuldrian,  135. 

giefa,  compounds  of,  202,  285. 

gielp,  349,  compounds,  349. 

gielpan,  349. 

gifan,  229. 

gifnes,  229. 

gitsung,  362,  compounds,  362. 

god,  172,  173,  180,  264,  265, 

compounds,  180,  337. 

god,  224. 

godfyrht,  389. 

godgim,  256. 

godsftd,  395. 

godspell,  158, 159. 

godspellian,  159,  160. 

goldhord,  255,  295. 

gyden,  174. 

gyld,  326. 

gyldan,  326. 

gylt,  336. 

H*l,  227. 


hftlan,  227. 

liftlendi  201,  238. 

h*lu,  227. 

h*«cn,  4,  5,  6,  7, 

compoui^^f  ^>  325. 

hfllgian,  47. 

hftlig,  45,  88,  209,  295,  399. 

hftligncs,  46,  83,  209. 

hfilor,  421. 

hftlsian,  118. 

hSlsung,  118. 

hfttheortnes,  361. 

hSahengel,  310. 

heaMseder,  25,  26. 

hSahheort,  355. 

hSahmOd,  355. 

hearg,  p.  11. 

hearra,  191. 

hefignes,  343. 

helO),  321, 327, 425, 426, 428,  p.  12, 

compounds,  321, 322, 428, 431, 432. 

hcllcfyr,  430. 

hellewlte,  429,  p.  12. 

helm,  196,  281,  p.  14. 

heofon,  413,  p.  11. 

heofonengel,  310. 

heofonhftm,  418. 

heofonrice,  416. 

herenes,  127. 

herian,  126. 

hete,  358,  compounds,  358* 

hetlen,  358. 

higefrOfor,  233. 

hlAfmsessan  dseg,  98, 101. 

Uftford,  194,  278. 

h6n,  248. 

hopa,  378. 

hopian,  378. 

hosp,  348,  compounds,  348. 

hrCow,  381,  382. 

hreowan,  383. 

hiCowig,  382. 

hrCowigcearig,  382. 

hreowigmOd,  382. 

hrtowlic,  382. 

hOsl,  144,  145,  p.  11. 

htls(e)lbeam,  146. 

haslfset,  144, 146. 

has(e)lwcr,  146. 

hygetrtow,  376. 

hyht,  378. 
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hyld,  231. 

hyldo,  231. 

hyrde,  197, 282,  p.  14,  compounds,  197. 

hyrwan,348. 

hyspan,  348. 

Ingebed,  109. 
I8ra(h)el,  1. 

Jud6as,  1. 

Lftc,  101, 102,  p.  11. 

l£ce,  292. 

Iftran,  104. 

Iftstan,  402. 

Iftwed,  49. 

lamb,  293. 

Iftr,  163. 

Iftztew,  37, 105,  283. 

latteow,  284. 

leahtor,  334,  compomids,  334. 

lean,  420,  compounds,  420. 

leas,  350. 

leasung,  350. 

leogan,  350. 

Uf,  419,  420. 

lifiend,  215. 

lis,  235. 

lof,  131, 132. 

lofian,  131. 

lofmegen,  133. 

lofsang,  134. 

lofsum,  133. 

lomber,  293. 

Lucifer,  318. 

lufian,  388. 

lufu,  388,  p.  12,  compounds,  388. 

lust,  340,  compounds,  340. 

lyge,  350,  coD^wunds,  350.       • 

lygen,  350,  compounds,  350. 

lysan,  228,  260. 

Mseden,  24. 
mftg,  20,  24. 
maegen,  387. 
maegenandettan,  120. 
nueg^,  20,  21,  24. 
msre,  216. 
maersian,  136. 
msesse,  92. 
msessere,  59, 101. 


magoj^egn,  37,  315. 
mSn,  332. 
mfinldel,  349. 
mftnsceat,  362. 
mftnswara,  351. 
maupwAn,  391. 
mSnwom,  335. 
Maria,  20,  21,  22,  24,  246. 
Marian  mssse,  92, 101. 
martira  gemynd,  95. 
mart3rr,  40. 
martyrdom,  42. 
martyrhfid,  42. 
meowle,  20,  24. 
metod,  170, 184,  272. 
meSel,  409. 
Michahel,  99. 
middangeard,  302. 
milde,  212,  391,  p.  12. 
mildheort,  212,  391. 
mildheortnes,  212. 
milds,  234,  391. 
mildsian,  234. 
misgedwild,  364. 
medge)yyldig,  392. 
mundbyrd,  232. 
munuc,  72. 
mynster,  85,  86. 

Neorzna  wang,  415. 
netgend,  200,  287. 
nerian,  260. 
nl>,  357. 

OferfyUe,  344. 
oferhycgan,  359. 
oferhygd,  354. 
oferh3rgdig,  354. 
ofermede,  355. 
ofermedla,  355. 
ofermetto,  355. 
ofermOd,  355. 
ofermOdgian,  355. 
ofermOdig,  355. 
ondrftdan,  389. 
onhyscan,  348. 
onlysan,  260. 
onmedla,  355. 
onscunnian,  359. 
onsecgan,  103. 
Oretta,  38. 
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flitttmAcg,  38. 
onvcnnsrs,  370. 
te,175. 

Plpa,  52,  53. 
Pater  Noster,  114. 
pentecosten,  97. 
pr8ost|  58|  59. 
psalteriimi,  155. 

Rftdend,  202. 
lAswA,  202. 
r^gol,  71. 
r^olfaeste,  71. 
reliquias,  96. 
rez,  274. 
rihtnes,  211. 
rihtw&aes,  211. 
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PREFACE 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  author  of  thb  monograph 
holds  no  brief  for  England's  Irish  policy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor 
has  he  undertaken  to  defend  against  all  comers  a  body  of  political  opinion 
which,  while  manifestly  congenial  to  the  eclectic  genius  of  Spenser,  never- 
theless fell  far  short  of  a  satisfactorily  integrated  system  of  ideas.  In  its 
primary  intention,  indeed,  the  study  is  descriptive  rather  than  argumenta- 
tive, even  though  the  necessity  of  defending  the  position  here  taken  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  mildly  controversial  manner.  The  larger  questions 
of  criticism  which  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  judicious  reader 
I  have  not  attempted  to  answer,  in  the  belief  that  these  might  be  profitably 
deferred  until  after  the  publication  of  studies  complementary  to  the  one 
here  o£Fered  had  laid  a  broader  foundation  for  an  estimate  of  Spenser's 
position  in  the  literature  of  the  English  Renaissance. 

For  the  loan  of  books  I  am  indebted  to  the  libraries  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  and  for 
suggestions  and  critidsms  of  various  kinds  to  Professor  E.  B.  Greene, 
Professor  A.  S.  Pease,  and  the  editorial  sta£F  of  the  University  Studies. 

H.  S.  V.  J. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Spensek,  Lord  Grey,  and  Ireland 

Among  poets  in  exile  who  have  made  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
melancholy,  a  secure  place  should  be  reserved  for  Joachim  du  Bellay.  In 
the  flute-like  melodies  of  the  Regrets  we  hear  as  clear  a  romantic  note  as  the 
period  has  to  offer,  answering  in  key  and  pitch  to  a  genuine  mal  du  pays. 
The  revolt  in  the  famous  sonnet  series  against  the  cult  of  humanism  loses 
none  of  its  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  composed  and  in 
large  measure  written  in  the  eternal  city.  We  can  read  the  promise  of  a 
later  day  in  the  glance  of  Du  Bellay  averted  from  the  Roman  marbles  to 
the  grey  cottages  of  Anjou.  Furthermore,  his  verse  speaks  the  language 
of  ordinary  men;  it  is  made  without  art.  No  longer  is  the  poet  concerned 
with  lofty  themes  and  the  colors  of  rhetoric;  rather  he  laughs  and  weeps 
with  his  verses,  making  them,  as  he  says,  the  secretaries  of  his  heart.  In 
a  word,  du  Bellay  is  here  writing  what  one  of  his  French  critics  has  called 
un  journal  inUme.^ 

Passing  over  the  satiric  mood  of  this  journal  intime,  which  brings  into 
focus  the  brilliant  frivolities  and  the  inner  corruption  of  the  City  of  the 
Popes,  I  turn  to  an  exile  who  is  even  more  celebrated  than  his  French 
contemporary,  and  whose  lot  was  cast  in  very  different  places.  In  the 
orchestration  of  Edmund  Spenser  one  also  hears  the  flute  complaining, 
but  though  there  is  much  that  is  autobiographical  there  is  little  of  the 
journal  intime  in  Mother  Hubbard^s  Tale  or  Colin  Clout.  Here  and  there 
in  Spenser's  poetry,  however,  as  in  certain  dedicatory  sonnets  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  we  note  a  gesture  that  reminds  us  of  du  Bellay.  The  Muses  do  not 
frequent  the  salvage  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  poet  describes  his  rhymes  as 
rude  and  rustic.  But  his  satire  is  reserved  not  for  the  place  of  exile  but  for 
the  English  court.  In  Colin  Clout  he  is  glad  to  return  to  his  sheep  and  his 
fellow-shepherds.  The  life  is  here  the  simple  life,  figured  forth  in  that 
pastoral  symbolism  so  dear  to  the  renascent  spirit.  If  this  is  anything  more 
than  a  literary  flourish,  it  means  that  Ireland  was  for  Spenser  a  point  of 
detachment,  from  which  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  his  books,  and  his  Muse, 
he  could  get  the  line  and  level  of  the  moral  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Ireland 
m  the  second  h^lf  of  ihe  sixteenth  century  wa§..DOt  precisely  a  sgeiie^f 
pastoral  peace;  so  that  in  Colin  Clout  we  look  upon  two  pictures,  one  of 
piping  shepherds,  and  one^of  wailing  and  wretchedness,  bloody  issues  and 
leprosies,  grisly  famine,  the  nightly  bodrags,  and  the  hue  and  cry.    And 

*  Compare  Chamaid,  Joachim  Du  Bdlay,  Travaux  et  Mimoires  de  VUmversiti  de  Utte, 
Tome  Vm,  LiDe,  1900. 
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yet  these  harsh  realities  against  the  background  of  the  Irish  scene,  when 
contrasted  with  Elizabethan  court  life  (that  other  pole  of  Spenser's  exper- 
ience), could  have  given  only  sharper  definition  to  the  dualism  of  nature  and 
art  which  was  woven  closely  into  the  fabric  of  the  poet's  thought. 

No  student  of  Spenser  should  overlook  the  fifteen  years  that  he  passed 
in  the  midst  of  danger  and  romantic  scenery.  Moreover,  the  high  adven- 
ture of  the  moral  life  found  here  its  apt  illustration  and  its  concrete  setting 
in  the  efiForts  of  Elizabethan  gentlemen  to  reclaim  for  God  and  for  their 
Queen  the  wild  and  unregenerate  realm  of  Ireland.  Journeying  through 
this  land  of  superstition  and  witchcraft,*  Spenser,  himself  a  knight  of 
Gloriana,  was,  in  the  heart  of  deep  forests  and  at  every  turn  of  his  lonely 
path,  exposed  to  ambuscade  and  sudden  attack.  Here  and  there  in  S3rm- 
bolism  or  in  direct  description  he  gives  us  familiar  bits  of  Irish  landscape. 
He  found  similitudes  for  human  conflict  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
Irish  sound  or  in  contending  tides  and  currents  where  the  Shannon  meets 
the  sea.  The  villains  that  crowd  about  the  House  of  Temperance  are 
likened  to  the  gnats  that  swarm  at  evening  over  the  fens  of  Allan.  Even 
more  arresting  than  these  passages  are  those  in  which  the  poet  describes 
the  scenery  about  the  castle  of  Kilcolman  with  attention  to  the  myths 
of  river  and  mountain.  It  is  the  Vale  of  Arlo  that  he  sketches  in  greatest 
detail,  shut  in  by  ranges  to  the  north  and  east,  from  the  peaks  of  which 
hurry  the  mountain  streams  to  feed  the  rivers  of  the  vaUey.  Here  we  may 
suppose  one  would  read  his  Ariosto  and  his  Benevieni  with  a  di£Ference, 
and  table  talk  with  Bryskett,  Fen  ton,  and  Raleigh  would  take  a  freer 
range.  At  any  rate  it  was  here  that  the  nymphs  once  had  their  residence 
I  and  that  Nature  held  her  court. 
\  Before  the  Court  of  Nature  in  the  Vale  of  Arlo  appears  Mutability 

claiming  sovereignty  alike  over  gods  and  men.  She  argues  that  everything 
is  subject  to  change  and  that  she  is  therefore  the  true  ruler  of  the  universe. 
Neither  the  elements — earth,  air,  fire — nor  nature;  neither  man,  the 
celestial  bodies,  nor  the  gods  themselves  are  permanent.  This  imperfect 
statement  of  the  Heraclitan  flux  and  flow  is  corrected  by  Nature's  Platonism. 
Though  all  may  suffer  change,  the  universe  is  returning  through  a 
fixed  and  preordained  cycle  to  a  fixed  and  permanent  source.  As 
the  planets  keep  to  their  courses,  as  spring  annually  returns  in  the 
procession  of  the  months,  so  the  soul  passing  through  all  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  will  at  length  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  father  whence  it  came.  The 
confused  and  troubled  action  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  in  which  Holiness, 
Temperance,  Chastity,  Friendship,  Justice,  and  Courtesy  battle  in  the 
armor  of  God  against  all  unrighteousness  closes  with  a  note  of  faith  in  the 
Eternal — "in  whom  there  is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning" : — 

'  "At  this  period  there  was  a  general  complaint  against  witchcraft,  wfaidi  even  the  Bail 
of  Oimond  did  not  blush  to  assign  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  rebeUion  of  his  brothers.**  SioU 
Papers,  Irdand,  1574-1585;  Preface,  p.  44. 
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Then  gin  I  think  on  that  which  Nature  sayd. 

Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change  shall  be 

But  steadfast  rest  of  all  things,  finnly  stayd 

Upon  the  pUknira  of  eternity. 

That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabilitie; 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight: 

But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 

With  hun  that  is  the  God  of  Sabbaoth  hi^t: 

O  that  great  Sabbaoth  God  graunt  me  that  Sabaoths  sightP 

It  should  be  dear  from  what  has  been  said  that  Ireland  for  Spenser 
was  in  part  at  least  the  country  in  which  he  had  fed  his  imagination, 
cultivated  his  friendships,  and  nourished  his  faith;  there  he  had  found 
Nature  dwelling  among  the  hills.  But  Ireland  to  our  poet-philosopher 
was  also  the  Irish  question;  and  when  he  turned  to  this  great  problem  oi 
the  centuries  I  cannot  believe  that  he  failed  to  apply  to  it  a  political! 
philosophy  consonant  with  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  Faerie  Queenej 
Yet  Spenser's  contribution  to  the  Irish  question  has  dealt  with  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  in  a  way  to  inflame  the  wrath  of  Celtic  and  Catholic  critics. 
''Almost  every  page  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  declares  a  writer  in  the 
Dublin  Review,*  "is  a  violation  of  the  morality  of  the  Fairy  Queen." 
"Spenser,"  he  says,  "was  prepared  by  his  previous  idolatry  of  absolute 
power  to  exhibit  in  his  State  of  Ireland  a  spirit  which  better  suits  a  law 
of  Woden  than  the  day  star  of  English  poesy;"  and  further  on,  "his  (Des- 
mond's) estate  was  parcelled  among  English  adventurers,  and  Kilcolman, 
with  three  thousand  acres,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Spenser.  To  this  circum- 
stance, to  the  same  fell  spirit  that  haunts  the  usurper  on  his  throne, 
or  the  brigand  in  his  cave,  we  must  attribute  the  sad  metamorphosis  of 
the  angel  of  poesy  into  a  dark^spirit  in  politics,  gloating  over  the  atrocious 

*  The  background  of  Irish  Scenery  in  the  Faerie  Queene  and  the  lig^t  that  the  Mutability 
cantos  throw  upon  Spenser's  understanding  off  the  Irish  question  are  subjects  treated  sug- 
gestively in  an  unsigned  review,  "Spenser  in  Ireland,"  pub&hed  in  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  201 
(1905),  164  ff.  For  the  Irish  rivers  in  Spenser's  poetry  see,  further,  P.  W.  Joyce,  Praser's 
AfofOftM,  N.  S.  VoL  17,  315  £F.,  and  Keijshtley,  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  4,  Vol.  4,  169  ff.; 
compare,  too,  Keighttey,  Praser's  Maganne,  October,  1859.  One  may  consult,  too,  "Spenser's 
Irish  Rcridcnces"  by  a  Dreamer,  DMin  Umoersiiy  Magmine  22  (1843),  538  ff.  The  article 
in  the  Mom$cf,  "Ednrand  Spenser  and  his  Rdation  to  Ireknd,"  I  have  not  seen. 

Two  passages  from  the  Edinburgh  artide  may  here  be  quoted: — "He  [Spenser]  could 
conceive  no  greater  injustice  to  Ireland,  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  his 
adopted  country,  than  the  making  her  the  q;x>rt  of  En^^iish  politicians,  or  the  arena  for  the 
rivalries  of  the  En^ish  courtiers  who  contended  for  the  favour  of  (2ueen  Elisabeth.  Incon- 
aistCDcy  or  inconstancy  in  action,  lack  of  purpose  and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  rq>resentap 
tivcs  of  the  Ctown,  he  considered  injurious  aKke  to  both  the  En^iah  and  the  Irish  elements  of 
the  population'' (p.  185). ''The  first  stanza  of  Canto  VI,  with  the  two  stanaas  which  have  alooA 
readied  as  of  the  \axptsAXz*  eighth  canto,  plainly  beq)eak  the  pessimism  of  the  poet  in  his 
ktter  days.  Convinced  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  princ^le  of  constancy  in  the  moral 
and  qjiritnal  world,  he  yet  deqiairs  of  witnessing  the  effective  assertion  in  the  actual  world 
in  winch  he  moved  of  the  princ^>le  of  unswerving  consistency  of  purpose  and  action"  (186). 

^ DtMim  Remew,  December,  1844  (No.  34):  "The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser." 
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horrors  of  the  Mu&ster  war,  and  sternly  urging  their  perpetration  against 
the  Irish  in  Ulster."  ''The  poison  [of  the  Veue]  must  operate  more  fatally, 
coming  from  a  hand  from  which  no  evil  could  be  suspected."  And  referring 
to  the  Legend  of  Sir  Artegal  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene:  "to 
make  him  [Lord  Grey]  the  personation  of  a  virtue  of  which  his  whole  life 
was  a  profanation  is  an  outrage  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  literary 
{Curiosities.  An  ironical  hymn  to  purity  in  the  dens  of  a  brothel,  a  hymn 
to  pity  on  the  lips  of  the  lurking  assassin,  or  the  hymn  of  the  atheists  of 
'92  around  the  altars  of  God,  might  be  as  bad;  but  what  could  be  worse?" 

To  meet  such  attacks  as  this  the  Reverend  Alexander  B.  Grosart 
brought  up  his  heavy  artillery.*  His  purpose  is  "to  vindicate  the  good 
name  alike  of  Lord  Deputy  and  Secretary  and  England  against  impudent 
mendacities."  "Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  in  his  Raleigh  in  Ireland  (1883) 
and  Irishmen  generally,"  declares  our  gentle  divine,  "have  turned  this 
incident  on  the  very  threshold  of  Lord  Grey's  government  of  Ireland  to 
shameless  account  against  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Spenser  in  their  passionate 
resolve  to  defame  our  England."  However,  "before  the  State  Documents 
the  sentimental  perversions  and  artful  pathos  of  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy 
will  be  seen  in  their  true  light."  The  charges  against  Grey  and  Spenser 
Grosart  describes  as  "so  heinous  and  disproved,  so  damning  all  around, 
that  it  is  imperative  to  meet  them  as  is  now  done  conclusively."  Sir 
John  Hennessy's  book  is  ''as  treacherously  skilful  as  was  the  kiss  of  Judas 
in  its  pseudo-pathetic  vein  of  condemnation; — a  more  misleading,  lop- 
sided 'History'  (save  the  mark!)  has  rarely  been  palmed  upon  the  world." 
And  as  for  the  article  in  the  Dublin  Review,  it  is  "a  scandalous  paper," 
"pitiably  partizan  and  perpetually  blundering." 

Into  the  shouting  and  tumult  of  this  particular  controversy  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter.  Whether  or  not  Grosart's  defense  of  Grey  and  Spenser 
on  the  ground  of  military  necessity  and  military  precedent  will  stand  the 
test  of  dispassionate  inquiry,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  If,  however,  we 
would  be  fair  to  Spenser,  we  should  remember  not  only  that  his  "sentiments 
long  rendered  his  name  abhorrent  to  the  native  population"  of  Ireland,  but 
that  they  arose  from  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  Irish  ^ 
situation.  "It  is  monstrous,"  Grosart  says,  "to  ignore  that  it  was  a  death 
struggle  in  which  England's  life  was  at  stake  as  well  as  Ireland's,  England's 
Future  as  well  as  Ireland's  Present."  As  early  as  1570  the  Pope  had 
declared  English  subjects  released  from  loyalty  to  their   Queen;*   and  ' 

•  Compute  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  Vol.  1,  p.  136  S. 

*  The  text  of  the  bull  may  [be  found  in  CaLAMiibVsQueUenmirGesckickiedesPapslum 
und  des  rlhnischen  KaiMinsmus,  Zweite  Auflage,  TQbingen  und  Leipsig,  1901,  266-267 
(1338).  For  the  reception  of  the  bull  m  France,  see  Strype,  Annals  of  tike  Rtformaiion,  n» 
17-18.  In  Lingaid,  History  of  England,  VI,  319, 1  have  noted  the  following:  "In  the  bull 
of  his  [Gregory  Xlli.'s]  predecessor  Ireland  had  not  been  named:  but  the  omission  was  now 
supplied;  and  Gregory  signed,  though  he  did  not  publish,  a  new  bull,  by  which  Elizabeth  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  the  crown  of  Ireland  no  less  than  that  of  En|^d«" 
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a  succession  of  events  preceding  and  following  the  Armada  revealed 
the  plans  of  the  Jesuits  and  Philip  the  Second  to  bring  about  the 
Catholic  conquest  of  England.  The  back  door  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  swung  ajar  for  the  embsaries  of  continental  imperialism.  When 
Spenser  wrote  the  Veue,  he  knew  that  England  had  long  been  swarming 
with  Jesuits,  that  seminarists  from  Douay  had  been  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  loyalty  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  their  Queen,  and  he  had 
vividly  in  mind  the  disclosures  of  the  abortive  Throckmorton  rebellion, 
in  which  even  the  Spanish  minister  had  been  involved.  The  massacre 
of  the  garrison  at  Smerwick,  for  which  Lord  Grey's  critics  particularly 
censure  him,  was  dictated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  garrison  har- 
I  bored  a  large  number  of  Spanish  soldiers.'  ''Every  port  and  town  and 
lupland  town,"  Sir  John  Dowdall  writes  to  Lord  Burghley,  ''is  furnished 
With  superstitious  priests.  The  townsmen  and  merchants  do  transport 
them  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  so  from  Ireland  to  Spain  again,  and 

'  Cambridge  Modern  History,  m,  287  ff.  Innes,  Emgkmd  under  the  Tiadors^  p.  321,  says 
"Giey  doubtkfls  itgaided  the  measuRB  as  a  just  return  for  the  doings  of  the  Inquisition' 
and  the  punishment  of  English  sailois  as  pirates,  Utt  his  retort  to  the  garrison's  overtures  had 
been  that  their  presence  in  En^and  was  piracy.  But  the  whole  buaineis  illustrates  the  sjiser 
ruthlcssness  which  characterised  both  sides,  at  least  when  there  was  a  technical  excuse  for 
denying  belligerents'  rights  tfithe^vanquished."  See,  further,  article  571,  State  Papers,  Fareip^^ 
1577-1578, 423  ff. :  Designs  Against  England:  "There  has  been  proposed  to  the  Most  Christian 
King  on  the  part  of  certain  Italians  favouring  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  conqmacy  with  a  view 
to  eztersunate  all  the  reformed  Churches  of  Christendom  and  utteriy  destroy  •!!  princes  and 
others  who  profess  the  Goqiel  as  well  according  to  the  French  as  the  Augustan  confession,  by 
means  of  intdUgence  between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France  and  the  Pope,  with  other  princes 
whom  they  call  Catholic 

"First,  they  point  out  that  the  reformed  Churches  were  first  founded  in  Germany,  having 
been  counigeously  protected  by  some  of  the  princes  of  that  country,  among  others  the  Electors 
Palatine  and  of  Saxony,  who  still  uphdd  them,  and  that  the  sovereigns  of  Fjigbmd  notably 
the  present  Queen,  with  the  view  of  securing  their  own  reahns,  foster,  to  the  injury  especially  of 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  heresies  which  are  always  troubling  their  realms,  and  now 
promise  a  great  revolt  throughout  the  Low  Countries,  and  consequently  in  the  rest  of  thdr 
dominions.  In  order  therefore  to  cut  away  these  troubles  at  the  root,  to  stop  the  favour  shown 
to  the  heretics,  and  cut  off  their  resources,  and  to  bring  all  Christendom  back  under  the 
Pope's  authority,  it  is  necessary  to  fall  upon  their  chief  supporters,  and  capedaUy  on  the 
Queen  of  Eni^d. 

"Don  John  has  been  designated  to  the  chief  command  in  the  execution  of  this  enterprise, 
as  the  most  suitable  person  they  could  find;  having  all  the  qualities  required  for  a  great 
captain  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  happy  issue,  being  young,  prudent,  valiant  aiid  expeiicnoed. 

"Hk  past  good  fortune,  the  disposition  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  notioa  that  he 
might  many  the  Queen  of  Scots  through  the  pnurtice  of  the  Bbuse  of  Guise,  the  assursnce  that 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  many  persons  in  his  confidence,  who  living  on  the  fruits  of  war 
try  an  means  of  continuing  it,  stimulate  him  to  the  undertaking."— John  is  to  receive  material 
support  from  the  Kmg  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Sweden. 

"The  maimer  of  execution  will  be  to  take  these  forces  to  Ireland,  and  there  break  into 
Ntamer]  the  English  State.  They  daim  to  have  intdUgence  with  a  good  number  of  Enc^, 
Scottish,  and  other  Catholics  who  have  fled  thither;  and  these  after  the  first  battle,  in  the 
event  of  victory  being  on  the  side  of  Don  John,  promise  to  declare  themselves,  to  get  a  footiikg 
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likewise  to  France,  which  swarm  up  and  down  the  whole  country  seduc- 
ing the  people  and  the  best  sorts  to  draw  them  from  God  and  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Prince.  Every  town  is  established  with  sundry  schools 
where  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  sons  of  the  coxmtry  do  repair;  these 
schools  have  a  superstitious  or  an  idolatrous  schoolmaster,  and  each 
school  is  overseen  by  a  Jesuit,  whereby  the  youth  of  the  whole  kingdom 
are  corrupted  and  poisoned  with  more  superstition  and  disobedience 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Popish  crew  in  all  Europe."'  A  communication 
like  this,  which  might  be  easily  paralleled  from  the  Calendar  of  Irish 
Papers,  gives  to  our  picture  a  touch  of  Prussian  blue.  If  we  now  fill  in  a 
few  more  details,  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  will  sufficiently  appear. 
From  the  Calendar  I  take  the  following: — "Turlagh  Lynagh  assisted 
by  the  Scottish  King's  forces  and  they  of  Munster  and  Connaught  by 
the  supply  of  Spaniards  to  be  landed  at  Sligo,  should  break  out  all  at  once. 
Turlough  looking  for  aid  from  Scotland  and  Spain  expected  to  be  made 
King  of  Ireland.  He  said  that  the  realm  was  carelessly  left  without  force 
and  no  man  of  war  to  govern  it,  and  therefore  they  thought  it  best  not 
to  lose  so  good  an  occasion,  especially  when  they  were  offered  so  great 
aid  from  foreign  parts."'  And  it  was  about  this  time  that  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  was  "amusing  himself  with  the  dream  of  making  his  son,  Signor 
Jacomo,  King  of  Ireland."^® 

Whether  or  not,  then,  we  champion  Lord  Grey's  harsh  measures  in 
Ireland  and  our  English  poet's  defense  of  them,  we  should  try  to  see  the 

on  the  main  land,  to  raise  their  party,  and  favour  the  landing  of  8,000  or  10,000  men,  who  will 
be  sent" — The  rest  of  the  entiy  is  worth  reading. 

Compare  Holinshed  VI:436.'— "It  was  thoroughlie  concluded  between  the  Pope  and 
King  Philip,  to  make  a  thorous^  conquest  of  all  Ireland;  and  so  consequentlie  as  time  should 
serve,  to  doo  the  like  with  En^and;"  and  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Smerwick,  ibid.,  VI: 
i37-4J8. — ''But  before  anie  assault  given,  he  first  summoned  the  fort;  requiring  of  them  who 
they  were,  what  they  had  there  to  doo,  by  whom  they  were  sent,  and  whie  they  fortified  in 
hir  majesties  land,  and  required  therewith  to  yield  up  the  fort.  But  they  answered  that  they 
were  sent  some  from  the  holie  father,  which  had  given  that  realme  to  king  Philq;>;  and  some 
from  king  Philip,  who  was  to  receive  and  recover  that  land  to  the  holie  Church  of  Rome,  which 
by  hir  majesties  means  was  become  schismaticall,  and  out  of  the  Church,  with  other  reprochfull 
speeches;  and  that  therfore  they  were  in  that  lespect  to  keepe  what  they  had  and  to  recover 
what  they  had  not."  Strype,  Annals  U,  630  £F.,  says  in  regard  to  the  seminarists  at  Douay  >— 
"The  Pope  gave  them  an  annual  Pension,  or  rather  a  maintenance :  purposely  to  plot  and  con- 
trive ways  to  expel  the  Queen,  and  demolish  the  Church  of  Engfand.  After  they  had  tarried 
there  some  years,  upon  some  troubles  they  removed  most  of  them  to  ScoUand.  Where  the 
Queen  of  Scats  allowed  them  a  Pension,  and  Uberty  to  set  up  another  School  for  the  education 
of  English  Youth,  who  would  come  thither.  Here  they  were  taught  all  manner  of  ways  to 
divide  the  Protestants  of  JEfif/oiNf,  in  Princq)les  of  Religion,  as  also  to  withdniw  them  from  the 
Form  of  Prayer  established.*' 

•  Stale  Papers,  IrOand,  (15^-1596),  p.  487. 

•  State  Papers,  Ireland^  1574-1585,  article  39,  p.  520;  compare  in  the  same  volume  article 
43,  p.  521. 

>•  Stale  Papers,  Irdand,  1574-1585,  Preface,  p.  43. 
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Irish  Question  in  its  true  colors;  we  should  remember  that  Ireland  in  the 
lifetime  of  Spenser  was  a  bridgehead  of  Spanish  imperialism.  We  should 
also — and  this  is  my  special  task — examine  the  Veue  and  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  to  ascertain  whether  our  poet  rested  his  case  on  any 
surer  foundation  than  that  of  military  necessity  and  military  precedent. ' 
I  contend  that  such  an  examination  will  reveal  Spenser  neither  as  the  dual 
personality  envisaged  by  the  Dublin  Review  nor,  according  to  Professor  / 
Greenlaw,^^  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Machiavellian  politic  rightly  under-  / 
stood,  hut  as  tj^e  "^fRe  an^  serious"  poet  looking  to  his  central  philosophy 
of  life  as  his  final  justification.  Indeed  the  Veue  when  brought  into  relatioh 
with  the  fifth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  (and  the  two  should  always  be 
studied  together)  appears  as  a  quite  intelligible  application  of  Spenser's 
moral  philosophv.  One  of  the  questions  which  the  Irish  wars  raised  in 
the  shrewd  mind  of  Elizabeth  they  raised  also  in  the  philosophical  mind 
of  Spenser,  as  a  moment's  comparison  of  the  Veue  with  the  Calendar  of 
Irish  Papers  will  make  clear.  In  defending  Lord  Grey,  who  by  his  severity 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  Queen,  Spenser  is  trying  to  meet  Eliza- ' 
beth  on  common  ground.  What  this  common  ground  is,  what  is  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  Spenser's  apology,  how  that  philosophy  con* 
nects  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  from  what  contempo-f 
rary  quarter  it  drew  its  inspiration,  I  will  now  attempt  to  show. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  is  right  in  some  measure  when 
it  says  that  ''Spenser  wrote  of  Ireland  altogether  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Elizabethan  Englishman,  He  allowed  no  recognition  of  Irish 
claims  and  rights.  English  laws  were  to  be  enforced  and  Irish  nationality 
to  be  uprooted  by  the  sword."  The  question  was  indeed  not  one  of  Irish 
rights  as  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  English  rights,  but;  of  the  extent 

tn  yhirh   \]^^  i>nfnrr#>m<>n»   nf  Fnyrligti   ripVitQ  anH    English  laWS  should  be 

instructed  and  directed  hj^jyjitirflj^^gjiH^j^^  ganciri<>rfltinns. 

Of  these  considerations,  Elizabeth  jn^her  dispatches  makes  a  good  deal. 
In  the  instnictionsjghfch  I^Qr4  Prey  tpok  to  Ireland  he  was  told  to  *ll^e 
anespecial  care  that  by  the  opp^**<^<^^'on  a^g^j^jrig^l^jxT''**"  ^f^^ViA  cr^M^^^rc  our 
goodLsufejects  may  not  be^fi^H<>na,t(^H  frnn)  ti^;^^^*  and  Grey  is  partibiilarly 
cautioned  against  being  too  strict  in  religious  matters.**  Indeed  there/ 
were  many  complaints  that  the  Queen's  attempts  to  season  justice  with/ 
mercy  were  ill-timed  and  that  they  embarrassed  the  direction  of  the 
English  campaigns.  Sentleger  laments  her  ill-considered  tolerance;^ 
and  Sir  John  Dowdall,  writing  to  Lord  Burghley  under  date  of  March 

u  Modem  PkiMogy,  VII,  187  £F.   See  below  p.  64  £F. 

^  Aitide  Spenser, 

»  Carew  Papers,  July  IS,  15S0  (No.  422). 

*•  State  Papers^  Irdand,  1574-1585,  p.  275. 

»  SUeU  Papers,  Ireland,  1574-1585;  Preface,  p.  100. 
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9  (1595-1596),"  exclaims:  "Who  is  it  of  them  but  hath  felt  of  Her 
Majesty's  mercy  and  a  great  many  that  have  been  rewarded  by  her  bounty 
for  small  deserts  or  none,  if  they  be  governed  by  a  mild  hand  and  accounted 
of,  and  so  rewarded,  they  swell  so  in  pride  and  say  that  the  Governor 
standeth  in  doubt  or  feareth  them,  but  if  he  be  severe  with  justice  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other  to  use  it  according  to  equity,  they  say  he  is 
a  t3n:ant,  and  desire  to  have  such  a  one  removed,  being  most  meet  to  govern 
this  nation."  In  a  similar  strain  Waterhouse  had  written  to  Wals3n[igham 
/  (December  23,  1580)^^:  "If  the  Queen  will  use  mildness  with  the  traitors, 
she  would  do  better  to  discharge  her  army  at  once."  On  the  other  hand. 
White,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  approves  her  course.  He  writes  to  Burgh- 
ley,"  May  25,  1582:  "Her  Majesty's  clement  and  merciful  disposition 
towards  her  people  is  the  greatest  comfort  that  ever  came  into  this  land, 
Elizabeth,  the  Amor  Hiberniae  above  all  the  Princes  that  ever  reigned." 
Now  Grey's  apologists  were  concerned  to  redeem  his  character  in  general 
as  well  as  his  Irish  policy  in  particular.  He  is  represented  in  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papers^^  as  well  as  in  the  Veue  as  a  man  of  p^c^fjful  tf^j<j|p9<;itiQn^ 
upon  whom  a  stern  task  had  been  imposed.  Those  who  know  Grey, 
Irenaeus  of  the  dialogue  says,  "knewe  him  to  be  most  gentell,  affable, 
loving,  and  temperate;  but  that  the  necessitye  of  that  present  state  of 
thinges  enforced  him  to  that  violence,  and  almost  changed  his  very  naturall 
disposition.  But  otherwise  he  was  so  farr  from  delighting  in  bloud,  that 
oftentimes  he  suffered  not  just  vengeance  to  fall  where  it  was  deserved: 
and  even  some  of  those  which  were  afterwardes  his  accusers  had  tasted  to 
much  of  his  mercye,  and  were  from  the  gallowes  brought  to  be  his  ac- 
cusers."*® This,  with  other  passages  which  might  be  cited,  accepts  ElLsa- 
.beth's, premise,  that  iu&tice^in.  Ireland  should  be  seasoned  with  mercyj^but 
opposes  the  CQudusio)?..  thatJLord.feey^had  fallen  short  of  this  standard. 
[Furthermore,  the  passages  in  the  Legend  of  Justice  ^twoX^^d  to  equity  and 

^SUde  Papers,  Irdand,  1574-1585,  March  9,  1595-1596.    Compare  "A  Dedaiation  by  ■ 

the  Lord  Dqnity  and  Council"  (SUUe  Papers,  1596,  No.  261):  'The  way  to  suppress  the  ' 

Northem  rebeb  is  to  prosecute  them  with  a  shazp  war,  and  thereby  extirpate  those  who  are  r 

obstinate." 

1'  suae  Papers,  Irdand,  1574-1585,  p.  276;  ibid.,  p.  274:  Hie  Queen  writes  to  Grey  express-  f 

ing  the  wish  that  "those  who  have  been  qiared  had  been  reserved  for  her  to  have  extended 
either  justice  or  mercy;"  ibid.,  p.  299,  Privy  Council  to  Grey:  In  rq>ly  to  a  request  for  an  addi-  f 
tional  1000  men  "to  war  against  Turlough  Lynai^h,"  suggests  "an  offer  of  pardon  and 
confirmation  of  certain  things  to  be  offered  to  Turlough  Lynagh;"  ibid,,  p.  299:  "Proclama- 
tion set  forth  by  the  Queen  in  England,  offering  her  gradous  pardon  generally,  with  one 
exception  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  etc"   Compare  the  rq>ly  of  Grey,  ibid.,  p.  300. 

»  Slate  Papers,  1574-1585,  p.  369. 

>•  ''Grey  has  never  taken  the  life  of  any,  however  evil,  that  submitted;"   State  Papers, 
Irdand,  1574-1585,  p.  301.    In  his  letter  to  the  Queen  regarding  the  Smerwick  Massacre     | 
Grey  wrote:  "a  hard  and  forcible  hand  I  too  well  find  must  bring  them  [the  Irish]  to  duty,    ^ 
which  I  confess  falls  not  with  my  nature;"  State  Papers,  Irdand,  1574-1585,  Preface,  p.  74.        f 

*•  Globe  Spenser,  p.  655.  ; 

■ 
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mercy — the  episodes  of  Isis  Church  and  the  House  of  MercOla— in  which 
Spenser  declares  the  loyalty  and  love  which  the  Lord  Deputy  felt  for  the 
Queen,  at  once  merciful  and  militant,  and  those  other  passages  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  iiecaUJ^l^JIjalus  from  the  stem  execution  of^justice, — 
all  of  these  show  that  Spenser  was  defending  Lord  Grey  as  one  who  in  the 
practice  of  justice  was  loyal  to  the  principle  of  clemency.*^ 

More  particularly,  Spenser  undertook  to  defend  Lord  Grey  against 
the  suspicion  of  intolerant  protestantism.  There  seems  toTie  suficient 
evidence  for  his  religious  zeid.  His  speech  in  defense  of  William  Davison, 
the  Queen's  secretary,  is  described  by  Camden^  as  inflamed  with  religious 
ardor;  and  ElizabethJcllJLhal.hi§_anti-CathoUc  him 

to  extremes  ^  tb^  Iwh  ^^'gE.^R'^^-  He  himself  complains  under  date 
of  December  22,  1580,  that  his  obedience  to  the  Queen's  "warning  against 
being  strict  in  religious  matters  is  very  harmful."^  To  meet  the  criticism 
of  religious  intolerance  stated  or  implied,  Spenser  in  the  Veue  declares  that 
it  was  Grey's  belief  that  "instruction  in  religion  needeth  quiett  times,  and 
ere  we  seeke  to  settle  a  sounde  discipline  in  the  dargye  we. must  purchase 
peace  \mto  the  layetye;"^  and  that  "in  planting  of  religion  thus  much  is 
needfuU  to  be  observed,  that  it  be  not  sought  forcebly  to  be  impressed  into 
them  with  terrour  and  sharpe  penalties,  as  nowe  is  the  manner,  but  rather 
delivered  and  intimated  with  mildeness  and  gentleness  soe  as  it  may  not 
be  hated  before  it  be  understood."" 

The  fundamental  issue,  then,  raised  by  Lord  Grey's  administration  of 
his  deputyship  concerns  the  relation  in  the  abstract  between  justice  and 
tolerance;  and  the  issue  is  considered  in  general  and  more  particularly  . 
in  its  religious  aspects.  In  discussing  this  issue  I  will  turn  not  to  the  / 
familiar  classical  sources  of  Spenser's  ethical  system,  but  to  contemporary 
speculation  under  classical  and  other  influences  which  was  presumably 
congenial  to  a  low  churchman  from  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  who  had 
satirized  Bishop  Aylmer,  praised  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Leicester. 

"  See  bdow  p.  53  £F.  Holinahed  (VI .450)  describes  Giey  as  follows:  "The  said  Lord  Greie 
was  a  man  of  great  nobilitie,  and  of  as  honourable  and  ancient  descent,  one  that  feaieth  God 
in  true  religicm,  and  dutifull  in  hir  majestie  in  all  obedience.  And  albeit  he  had  deserved  well 
of  that  Irish  nation,  and  had  sowed  the  good  seeds  of  notable  services,  as  well  for  his  martiall 
sesvioes,  as  for  his  dvill  government;  yet  he  reped  (as  his  predecessors  before  him)  but  damdl 
and  cockle." 

"  DicUonary  cf  NaUomd  Biography,  article  Grey. 

^  suae  Papers,  IrOand,  1574-1588,  p.  275. 

^GUhe  Spenser,  p.  646. 

»  op.  cU.,  p.  679. 
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CHAPTER  II 

I 

The  Cult  of  Nationalism  and  Tolerance  in  England  and  France 

In  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars  the  culture 
of  the  Renascence  was  endangered  by  fanaticism.  Passionate  and  vin- 
dictive loyalties  delayed  the  triumph  of  liberal  thought.  The  excesses 
of  religious  enthusiasm  insulted  that  ideal  of  the  tempered  passions  and 
the  open  mind  which  it  was  the  concern  of  the  humanist  to  inculcate; 
and  as  an  instrument  of  reform  the  pliant  Erasmian  disposition,  open  to 
impressions,  barbed  with  irony,  impatient  of  the  mechanism  of  dogma,  gave 
way  before  the  inquisition  and  the  aulo^a-fi.  Everywhere,  according  to 
Janet,  Protestant  intolerance  imitated  and  equaled  the  intolerance  of 
Catholics.  Beza,  Calvin,  and  even  Melanchthon  argued  strongly  for  the 
punishment  of  Catholics.^  In  Spenser's  time  the  strategic  answer  to  the 
Catholic  challenge  was  made  not  so  much  by  those  who  like  Beza  adopted 
Catholic  tactics  as  by  moderates  of  both  religions  who  recognized  in  the 
spirit  of  religious  tolerance  the  salvation  of  the  state. 

The  outstanding  documents  of  Anglican  religious  literature  are  apolo- 
getic. To  meet  the  attacks  of  both  Catholics  and  Puritans  the  chief 
apologists  of  the  Establishment,  Jewel  and  Hooker,  interpreted  the  English 
Reformation  as  a  revival  on  the  one  hand  of  early  Christianity  and  patristic 
Catholicism,  as  contrasted  with  the  scholastic  and  corrupt  Catholicism  of 
the  Romanists;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  conservative  bulwark  protecting 
at  once  the  state  and  the  traditional  church  against  the  extravagance 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  extreme  Protestant  sects.  In  his  Apologia  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae^''  Bishop  Jewel  compares  the  Romanists  with  the  Anabaptists 
and  the  Libertines  in  that  they  all  shake  off  the  yoke  of  civil  power.^ 
An  exponent  of  order  and  a  champion  of  an  uncontaminated  Catholic 
tradition,  he  regarded  the  Pope  as  a  Lord  of  Misrule  and  the  extremists 
among  the  Puritans  as  irresponsible  and  licentious.  He  comes  out  frankly 
as  a  defender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Prince  in  the  political  sphere  and  of 
the  Bible  and  reason  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  "As  for  us,**  he  writes,** 
"we  run  not  for  succour  to  the  fire,  as  these  men's  guise  is;  but  we  run  to 
the  Scriptures;  neither  do  we  reason  with  the  sword  but  with  the  word  of 
God;  and  therewith  as  saith  TertuUian,  'we  do  feed  our  faith;  by  it  do 
we  stir  up  our  hope,  and  strengthen  our  confidence.'  "   And  again:*®  "And 

*  Janet,  HisUnre  de  la  Science  PoUtique,  TraisUme  SdUion;  II,  p.  15. 
**  The  Works  cf  John  JewOl,  Part  HI,  Paiker  Society,  Cambridge,  1848. 
^Op.cit.,p,l5. 
••  Op.  cU.,  p.  84. 
••  Op.  cU.,  pp.  85-86. 
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as  for  their  religion,  if  it  be  of  so  long  continuance  as  they  would  have  men 
ween  it  is,  why  do  they  not  prove  it  so  by  the  examples  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  by  the  fathers  and  councils  of  old  time?  Why  lieth  so  ancient 
a  cause  thus  long  in  the  dust  destitute  of  an  advocate?  Fire  and  sword 
they  have  had  alwa3rs  ready  at  hand;  but  as  for  the  old  councils  and  the 
fathers,  all  mum  not  a  word.  They  did  surely  against  all  reason  to  begin 
first  with  these  bloody  and  extreme  means,  if  they  could  have  found  other 
more  easy  and  gentle  ways." 

The  line  of  argument  adopted  by  Jewel  in  the  Apologia  was  followed 
out  elaborately  by  his  more  celebrated  disciple,  the  author  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical  Polity,  Like  Jewel,  Hooker*^  argues  for  a  renascence  of  early 
Christianity,  and  like  him  he  contends  against  the  revolutionary  teachings 
of  the  extreme  Puritans.  The  greater  part  of  his  book  is  occupied  with  a 
defense  of  the  Anglican  organization  and  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
aflfairs.  But  his  distinguished  performance  contains  a  discussion  of  topics 
far  more  fundamental  than  the  ordination  and  authority  of  bishops  and  the 
reason  of  ritual.  Students  of  jurisprudence  turn  to  him  for  an  admirable 
diagram  of  laws  eternal,  human,  natural,  and  divine;  and  for  a  doctrine  of 
sovereignty  that  is  closely  related  to  his  philosophy  of  law.  His  book  is 
notable  throughout  for  its  tolerant  spirit.  ''My  meaning,"  he  declared, 
"is  not  to  provoke  any  but  rather  to  satisfy  all  tender  consciences."  ''His 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  writes  Professor  Usher,**  "was  the  preparation  of 
the  English  church  settlement  to  unite  all  men  under  one  common  banner, 
to  satisfy  all  tender  consciences,  so  that  none  might  be  excluded  from  that 
great  church  of  the  Living  Christ  which  he  would  found  upon  the  law  of 
Nature  and  the  Reason  of  Man."  He  is  concerned,  indeed,  not  only  to 
defend  the  divine  source  and  responsibilitity  of  the  kingship  but  the 
eternal  reason  that  lies  behind  and  beneath  the  law  of  God  and  all  laws 
derivative  from  it.  On  this  account,  Hooker  is  rightly  regarded  not  only 
as  the  chief  apologist  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  but  as  an  unconscious 
forerunner  of  such  a  rationalized  defense  of  monarchical  institutions  as 
Hobbes  expounded  in  the  following  century." 

Unfortunately  the  temper  of  all  Anglicans  was  not  that  of  Jewel  and 
Hooker.  Although  Whitgift*^  naturally  approved  the  reasoned  defense  of 
the  Church  in  the  Ecdesiaslical  PolUy^  he  can  not  be  said  to  have  admin- 
istered his  high  office  in  the  spirit  of  "our  meek  and  gentle  Mr.  Hooker." 
His  strict  enforcement  of  the  Statute  of  Uniformity  not  only  stirred  up  the 
hornet's  nest  of  Martin  Marprelate  but  called  forth  the  censure  of  Bacon 
and  even  of  Burghley."    And  yet  this  austere  executive  showed  himself 

"For  the  xdation  of  Hooker  to  Bancroft,  BbtVtihitr,  Reconstruction  €f  ike  En^kCkiMKkf 
1. 72 1!. 

» Op.  cU.,  I,  77. 

'^Cambridii  Modem  History,  m,  MS. 
M  ComMdge  Modem  History,  m,  347. 
•  Cambridge  Modem  History,  m,  342. 
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liberal  in  matters  of  doctrine.  That  his  austerity  was  addressed  not  so 
much  to  the  dogma  of  the  Church  as  to  its  law  and  order^  appears  in  the 
celebrated  Lambeih  ArUdes,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Queen.  When  we 
compare  him  with  Jewel,  Hooker,  and  Grindal,  we  recognize  that  the  con- 
trast is  not  in  narrowness  of  mind  but  in  harshness  of  temper. 

Wjitgift  did  not,  however,  differ  from  his  fellow-churchmen  in  his 
devotion  to  the  ideal  of  sovereignty.  In  the  spirit  of  Bodin's  Harmonic 
Justice,  he  applied  the  autocratic  principle  to  the  polity,  the  democratic 
principle  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Hjg  ppraffrntinnR — ^if  we  call 
them  that — were  political  rather  than  religious.  And  in  general  under  the 
Anglican  Establishment  there  were  no  martyrs,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
but  only  traitors." 

If  this  applies  to  the  dissenting  Protestants,  it  is  applicable  a  forUari 
to  a  large  if  not  the  entire  body  of  English  Catholics.  Compared  to  the 
Catholic  menace  the  opposition  ot  the  Puritans  carried  comparatively 
little  danger  except  such  as  might  arise  from  the  weakening  effect  of  internal 
dissension.  Men  like  Leicester  and  Sidney  combined  with  their  loyalty  to 
the  Queen  an  interest  in  European  Protestantism  and  a  sympathy  with 
English  Puritans.  Coming  in  part  through  the  intermediary  of  Sidney 
\mder  the  influence  of  the  leading  Protestant  thinkers  of  the  time,  the 
circle  of  Spenser  naturally  viewed  Protestantism  in  its  large  philosophical 
and  international  aspects.  Like  our  modem  democracy  it  was  a  bond  of 
freedom  which  united  England  with  the  Netherlands  and  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  against  the  imperial  Catholicism  of  Philip  II.  With 
their  outlook  upon  the  religious  problem^  of  their  day  Spenser  and  his 
friends  doubtless  considered  the  differences  of  English  Protestants  as 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  very  serious  Catholic  peril. 

**  Professor  Usher,  op.  cU,,  I,  40  f.,  writes:  "Eveiy  attempt  to  alter  the  reUgious  settle- 
ment became  a  blow  at  the  State;  every  refusal  to  attend  Church  or  to  acoq>t  the  ordinances 
of  the  Establishment,  savoured  of  treas<ni  to  the  Crown;  and,  in  turn,  whatever  affected  the 
stability  and  strength  of  the  State,  inevitably  reacted  upon  the  Church.  When  adheskm 
to  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  made  a  test  of  political  loyalty,  the  good  of  the  Church,  as 
an  institution,  was  naturally  subordinated  to  the  safety  of  the  State.  For  years,  every 
ecclesiastical  problem  had  been  regarded  in  fact  not  as  a  religious  but  as  a  political  issue,  to 
be  handled  circumspectly  and  cautiously,  for  in  its  train  might  follow  ruin  for  Church  and 
State  alike."  Compare  Innes,  En^nd  Under  ike  Tndors,  417  £F.. — 'Tn  writing  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  Eliaabeth  alike  of  Catholics  and  of  Puritans,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  imfdy 
that  the  political  azgument  in  their  defence  was  a  mere  pretext  with  a  theological  motive. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  distinction  between  Elizabeth's  and  Mary's  persecutions  is 
a  real  one.  Broadly  qieaking,  it  is  now  the  universally  received  view  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
penalized  on  the  score  of  opinicms  conscientiously  held,  however  erroneous  they  may  be;  but 
that  if  those  opinUma  find  eq>resBion  in  anti-eodal  acts,  the  acts  must  be  punished.  Punish- 
ment of  opini<ms  Is  rigjitly  branded  as  persecution.  Now  although  in  effect  not  a  few  penoos, 
Puritans  or  Catholics,  were  put  to  death  by  Elizabeth,  and  many  ihore  imprisoiied  or 
fined:— as  they  would  have  said  themselves  for  conscience'  sake — ^this  was  the  distinction 
tpodScaXty  recognized  by  her;  which  without  justifying  her  persecutions,  differentiates 
them  from  those  of  her  predecessors." 
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The  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  which  was  characteristic  of  the  political 
and  international  Protestantism  of  Spenser's  circle  took  an  even  wider 
range  in  the  philosophical  mind  of  Bacon.  With  the  recognition  that  indis- 
criminate anti-Catholicism  was  unjust  to  many  loyal  English  Catholics,'^ 
the  essentially  political  issue  was  more  and  more  sharply  defined,  and  relig- 
ious toleration  as  such  had  a  larger  opportunity.  In  their  efiForts  to  make 
religious  tolerance  serve  the  ends  of  national  integrity  and  security,  men 
like  Bacon  were  squarely  in  line  with  a  party  in  France  which  undertook 
to  subordinate  sectarianism  to  nationalism.  ^^^^^  m^t  of  rTi^^^nflli'niT.  ^^^ 
gn>w  f  ^-nt^fcfttAT)!  and  Catholic  thinkers  of  the  time — however  Machia- 
vellian,might  havej)een  J;he  politicians — undertook  to  dSTenH  on-broad 
philosophical  grounds,  and  in  soin^lSeaTway^  to  bring  into  accord  with 
the  principle  of  religious  tolerance.  Ibfi  ■.doctrine  of  political  sovereignty. 

Bacon,  who  thought  that  a  kingdom  was  a  model  of  heaven  aiidTthat  ^ 
"reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from  God,"*®  spoke  clearly 
and  strongly  for  tolerance  in  his  AdverUsement  Touching  the  Canifoversies 
of  the  Church  of  England  (1589).**  He  declared  that  the  then  state  of  relig- 
ion needed  not  so  much  "the  general  canon  and  sentence  of  Christ  against 
heretics,"  as  "the  admonition  of  St.  James,  'Let  every  man  be  swift  to 
hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath;'  and  that  the  wound  is  no  way  danger- 
ous, except  we  poison  it  with  our  remedies; — ^if  any  shall  be  ofiFended  at' 
this  voice,  Vos  estisfrtUres;  ye  are  bretheren,  why  strive  ye?  he  shall  give  a 

"  The  case  of  conscientious  En^^iish  Catholics  who  were  loyal  to  their  countxy  and  Queen 
Is  stated  with  force  and  apparent  sincerity  in  a  letter  £rom  Mr.  Geoige  More,  "periiaps  of  the 
family  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  reprinted  in  Strype's  WkUgifl,  IV,  505  £F.  (atmo  1597):  "Would 
to  God  therefore,"  he  says  in  the  course  of  the  letter,  "it  might  please  her  Majesty  to  grant 
Toleration  of  Religion :  wherby  mens  minds  mi^t  be  i^ipeased,  and  joyned,  all  in  one,  for  the 
Defence  of  oar  Coontiy.  We  see  what  Safety  it  hath  been  for  France.  .  .  .  Wei  may  Mens 
Bodies  be  forced,  but  not  their  minds.  And  where  Force  is  used.  Love  is  lost.  And  there  the 
Prince  and  State  is  in  Danger."  Stxype's  comment  upon  the  letter  is  to  the  point: — ^"The 
State  of  the  En^ish  Romamsts  at  this  Time  was  the  worse,  by  Reason  of  the  King  of  Spain*! 
implacable  Malke  against  England^  and  his  fierce  Purpose  of  invading  the  Realm,  and  destroy- 
ing the  Queen,  being  set  on  by  many  English  Priests  and  JesuUs  abroad;  particulariy  HoU 
and  Parsons,  Who  had  a  great  Stroke  with  that  King,  and  were  continually  ezdting  him  to 
those  Courses.  And  it  fared  the  worse  with  al  the  Queen's  Subjects  of  that  Religion,  both  at 
home  as  wel  as  abroad,  for  the  malicious  minds  of  some."  The  disposition  in  favor  of  religious 
tolerance  expressed  by  men  like  Hooker  and  Bacon  appears  to  have  been  shared  generally 
by  the  people.  I  have  found  in  Innes,  op.  cU.^  290  f.  what  has  impressed  me  as  a  judicious 
desd^tion  of  the  situation: — ^"The  bulk  of  the  population  was  quite  content  with  conformity 
to  a  compromise,  and  was  tolerant  of  a  very  considerable  theoretical  disagreement,  and  even  , 
of  actual  nonconformity,  so  long  as  it  was  not  actively  aggressive.  It  was  not  till  Jesuits  on 
one  side,  and  ultra-puritanism  on  the  other,  developed  an  active  propaganda  directed  against  \ 
the  established  order  that  there  was  any  general  desire  to  strike  hani  at  either;  nor  did  even 
the  puritan  parliaments  diqilay  any  violent  anti-Catholic  animus  till  roused  by  the  insult  to 
the  nation  of  the  Bull  of  Deposition." 

«  Spedding,  Life,  V,  145. 

^Op.cU.,ym,UQ. 
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great  presumption  against  himself,  that  he  is  the  party  that  doth  his  brother 
wrong."  "The  controversies,"  he  holds,  "be  not  of  the  highest  nature;" 
for  it  is  not  now  as  it  was  of  old  when  the  Catholics  were  compelled  to 
follow  the  heretics  "with  all  subtility  of  decisions  and  determinations" 
and  when  "it  was  an  ingenious  and  subtle  matter  to  be  a  Christian." 
"Therefore  seeing  the  accidents  are  they  that  breed  the  peril,  and  not  the 
things  themselves  in  their  own  nature,  it  is  meet  the  remedies  be  applied 
unto  them,  by  opening  what  it  is  on  either  part,  that  keepeth  the  wound 
green."  He  protests  against  "this  immodest  and  deformed  manner  of 
writing  lately  entertained,  whereby  matters  of  religion  are  handeled  in  the 
style  of  the  stage." — "To  turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire;  to  search 
and  rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  countenance;  to  intermix  Scripture 
and  scurrility  sometime  in  one  sentence;  is  a  thing  far  from  the  devout 
reverence  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  beseeming  the  honest  regard  of  a  sober 
man."  A  fool  is  to  be  answered,  "but  not  by  becoming  like  unto  him." 

Having  paid  his  respects  in  this  manner  to  the  more  noisy  and  intolerant 
controversialists.  Bacon  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  accidents  and  circum- 
stances of  the  controversies.  I  will  not  take  space  to  reproduce  the  capital 
topics  of  his  discourse,  but  I  will  cull  from  the  text  a  few  quotations  to 
show  the  spirit  and  direction  of  his  thought.  To  those  who  "infer  the 
solicitation  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  to  proceed  from  carnal  sense," 
he  replies  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "Whilst  there  is  amongst  you  zeal  and 
contention  are  ye  not  carnal?"  He  beseeches  the  Lord  to  multiply  his 
blessings  and  graces  upon  other  churches:  "God  grant  that  we  may  con- 
tend with  other  churches,  as  the  vine  with  the  olive,  which  of  us  beareth 
best  fruit;  and  not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle,  which  of  us  is  most  unpro- 
fitable." "I  pray  God  to  inspire  the  bishops  with  a  fervent  love  and  care 
of  the  people;  and  that  they  may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  controversy,  as 
things  out  of  controversy,  which  all  men  confess  to  be  gracious  and  good." 
"I  dislike  that  laws  be  contemned,  or  disturbers  be  unpunished.  But  laws 
are  likened  to  the  grape,  that  being  too  much  pressed  yield  an  hard  and 
unwholesome  wine."  Speaking  of  still  another  group,  of  those  that  afiFect 
"certain  cognizances  and  differences,"  although  they  have  not  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  body  of  the  church,  Bacon  declares:  "Yea,  be  a  man 
endued  with  great  virtues  and  fruitful  in  good  works,  yet  if  he  concur  not 
with  them,  they  term  him  (m  derogation)  a  civU  and  moral  man,  and  com- 
pare him  to  Socrates  or  some  heathen  philosopher:  whereas  the  wisdom  of 
Scriptures  teacheth  us  contrariwise  to  judge  and  denominate  men  religious 
according  to  their  works  of  the  second  table;  because  they  of  the  first  are 
often  counterfeited  and  practised  in  hypocrisy.  So,  St.  John  saith  that  a 
man  doth  vainly  boast  of  loving  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen,  if  he  love  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen."  "And  as  they  censure  virtuous  men  by 
the  names  of  civil  and  moral,  so  do  they  censure  men  truly  and  godly  wise 
(who  see  into  the  vanity  of  their  assertions)  by  the  name  of  politiques; 
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saying  that  their  wisdom  is  but  carnal  and  savoring  of  man's  brain." 
"The  word  (the  bread  of  life)  they  toss  up  and  down,  they  break  it  not." 
"They  forget  that  there  are  sins  on  the  right  hand,  as  well  as  on  the  left; 
and  that  the  word  is  double-edged,  and  cutteth  on  both  sides,  as  well  the 
superstitious  observances  as  the  profane  transgressions." 

With  the  views  of  Bacon  might  be  compared  those  which  Harvey  has 
set  forth  in  Pierces  Supererogation}^  This  friend  of  Spenser's  here  asks 
what  could  grow  out  of  the  controversy  "but  to  make  every  man  mad- 
brayned,  and  desperate;  but  a  general  contempt  of  all  good  order,  in 
Saying  or  Dooing;  but  an  Universal  Topsy-turvy? — Had  it  not  bcene  a 
better  course,  to  have  followed  Aristotles  doctrine:  and  to  have  confuted 
levity  with  gravity,  vanity  with  discretion,  rashness  with  advise,  madness^ 
with  sobriety,  fier  with  water,  ridiculous  Martin  with  reverend  Cooper? — 
I  am  not  to  dispute  as  a  professed  Devine;  or  to  determine,  as  a  severe  Cen- 
sour:  but  a  scholler  may  deliver  his  opinion  with  reason. — It  is  neither  the 
Excess,  nor  the  Defect,  but  the  Meane,  that  edifyeth. — Superstition,  and 
Credulitie,  are  simple  Creatures:  but  what  are  Contempt,  and  tumult?" 
Employing  here  the  argument  of  the  policists,  he  declares:  "The  difference 
of  Commonwealthes,  or  regiments,  requireth  a  difference  of  lawes,  and 
orders:  and  those  lawes,  and  orders,  are  most  soverain,  that  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  regiment,  and  best  proportioned  to  the  Commonwealth. — 
Howbeit  none  so  fitt  to  reconcile  contradictions,  or  to  accord  differences,  as 
he  that  distinguisheth  Times,  Places,  Occasions,  and  other  swaying  Circum- 
stances; high  pointes  in  govemement,  either  Civill,  or  Ecclesisticall. — In 
cases  indifferent,  or  arbitrary,  what  so  equall  in  generall,  as  Indifferency: 
or  so  requisite  in  speciall,  as  conformity  to  the  positive  Lawe,  to  the  cus- 
tome  of  the  Countrey,  or  the  present  occasion?  To  be  perverse,  and 
obstinate  without  necessary  cause,  is  a  peevish  folly:  when  by  such  a 
duetyfull,  and  justifiable  order  of  proceeding,  as  by  a  sacred  league,  so 
infinite  Variances,  and  contentions  may  be  compounded. — Were  none 
more  scrupulous,  then  St.  Paul,  how  easily,  and  gratiously  might  divers 
Confutations  bee  reconciled,  that  now  rage,  like  Civill  Warres?  The  chief- 
est  matter  in  question,  is  no  article  of  beliefe,  but  a  point  of  pollicy,  or 
governement:  wherin  a  Judiciall  Equity  being  duely  observed,  what 
letteth  but  the  particular  Lawes,  Ordinances,  Injunctions,  and  whole  man- 
ner of  Jurisdiction,  may  rest  in  the  disposition  of  Soveraine  Autoritie? 
Whose  immediate,  or  mediate  actes,  are  to  be  reverenced  with  Obedience, 
not  countermaunded  with  sedition,  or  controled  with  contention.  He  is  a 
bold  subject,  that  attempteth  to  binde  the  handes  of  sacred  Majesty:  and 
they  love  controversies  well,  I  trow,  that  call  their  Princes  proceedinges 
into  Controversie."  It  will  be  seen  from  this  passage,  which  it  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  quote  at  length,  that  Spenser's  scholarly  friend,  like  Bacon 

^  Works,  Ed.  Grosart,  n.    The  quoUtions  that  follow  wOl  be  found  at  page  131  £f. 
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I  Jewel,  Hooker,  and  the  French  policists,  acknowledges  his  loyalty  to  the 
I  twin  ideals  of  religious  tolerance  and  political  sovereignty. 

The  year  in  which  Bacon's  Advertisement  was  written,  1589,  saw  a 
significant  change  in  the  alignment  of  religious  and  political  parties  across 
the  channel.  Henry  III.,  having  weakly  temporized  with  the  sinister 
Spanish  party,  sought  to  extricate  himself  by  the  murder  of  the  powerful 
Duke  of  Guise.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  realized  that  his  only 
safety  from  the  outraged  Catholics  lay  in  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Navarre.^^  The  consummation  of  this  truce  was  not  only  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  war-worn  French  but  was  welcomed  by  the  English  as 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  a  closer  union  with  France  against  the 
common  enemy.  Burghley  wrote  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May: — "The 
world  is  marvellously  changed,  when  we  true  Englishmen  have  cause,  for 
our  own  quietness,  to  wish  good  success  to  a  French  king  and  a  king  of 
Scots;  and  yet  they  both  differ  one  from  another  in  profession  of  religion; 
but  seeing  that  they  are  enemies  of  our  enemies  we  have  come  to  join  with 
them  in  these  actions  against  our  enemies."^  When  in  the  following  August 
Henry  III.  was  himself  assassinated  and  the  King  of  Navarre  came  to  the 
throne  as  Henry  IV.,  there  was  evidently  a  desire  in  England  to  make  the 
entente  cardiale  as  cordial  as  possible.  Particularly  Elizabeth  desired  to 
make  it  clear  that  her  religion  was  in  line  with  that  of  the  new  king  of 
France,  if  we  can  judge  from  a  letter  dispatched  by  Walsingham,  Eliza- 
beth's Secretary  of  State,  to  Monsieur  Critoy,  Secretary  of  France.**  This 
interesting  document  Spedding  has  no  doubt  was  composed  by  Bacon. 
Stressing  throughout  the  point  that  the  crimes  for  which  the  English  Non- 
Conformists  were  punished  were  crimes  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Queen  and  not  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  letter  is  digested  into 
two  principles  upon  which  her  Majesty's  proceedings  have  been  governed — 

I.  The  one,  that  consciences  are  not  to  be  forced,  but  to  be  won  and 
s^^  reduced  by  the  force  of  truth,  with  the  aid  of  time  and  the  use  of  all  good 
,        means  of  instruction  and  persuasion. 

II.  The  other,  that  the  causes  of  conscience,  when  they  exceed  their 
bounds  and  grow  to  be  a  matter  of  faction,  lose  their  nature;  and  that 

/  sovereign  princes  ought  distinctly  to  punish  the  practice  or  (sic)  contempt, 
I  though  colored  with  the  pretence  of  conscience  and  religion. 
When  in  1593  Henry  entered  the  Romanist  communion,  there  was  no  little 
surprise  and  chagrin  in  England;  but  by  1596 — the  year  in  which  the  Veue 
was  written  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene  were  published — 
England  and  France  had  come  to  terms  in  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance. 
Our  understanding  of  Anglo-French  relations  in  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  furthered  by  comparing  the  temper  of  Elizabeth 

^  Cambridge  Modem  History,  HI,  511. 
«  Spedding,  op,  cU.,  YIU,  95. 
« Ibid,,  97  flf. 
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and  Henry  IV.  in  matters  of  religion.  In  his  noble  address  to  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  on  the  fourth  of  Marcbi  1589,^  Henry  declared  that 
his  policy  was  one  of  clemency  and  peace: — '^Although  more  than  any 
other  I  regret  to  see  religious  differences,  and  though  more  than  any  other 
I  desire  to  remedy  such  a  situation,  nevertheless  in  fuU  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  it  is  God  alone  and  not  arms  and  violence  that  must  attend  to 
these  matters,  I  swear  before  him,  engaging  faith  and  honour,  the  integrity 
of  which  I  have  so  far  by  his  grace  preserved, — I  swear  that  just  as  I  should 
not  have  suffered  one  to  constrain  me  in  matters  of  conscience,  so  I  shall 
never  allow  nor  sanction  that  Catholics  should  be  constrained  in  theirs, 
nor  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion."  Further  on  he  avows  that  he 
has  "long  since  learned  that  the  true  and  only  means  of  reuniting  people 
to  the  service  of  God  and  of  establishing  piety  in  a  state,  is  gentleness, 
peace,  and  true  examples,  not  war  and  disorders  by  which  wickedness  and 
disorders  are  bom  in  the  world." 

But  the  clemency  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  like  the  clemency  of  Elizabeth, 
his  associate  in  the  Protestant  cause,  was  adjudged  by  other  anti-leaguers 
but  little  likely  to  further  the  patriotic  interests  that  he  had  at  heart.  An 
effective  expression  of  this  point  of  view  is  found  in  the  ScUyre  Minippie,^ 

The  Satyre  consists  of  a  fancied  report  by  a  Florentine  gentleman  of  a 
session  of  the  estates  at  Paris,  to  be  sent  his  lord,  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
that  the  latter  might  know  how  admirable  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  French  capital.  But  it  happened  that  while  this  gentleman  was  return- 
ing by  way  of  Amiens  the  driver  of  his  palfrey  took  French  leave  of  his 
master,  who  he  had  observed  was  not  a  good  Catholic.  The  servant,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  lord  of  the  necessity  of  feeding  two  horses,  makes  off 
with  one,  taking  with  him  besides  the  satchel  in  which  was  contained  the 
manuscript  of  the  Satyre.  The  thief  before  he  had  gone  very  far  was 
arrested;  and  the  manuscript,  discovered  and  translated,  in  time  sees  the 
light  of  day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  Satyre  MSnipp6e;  but  ] 
I  would  emphasize  its  importance  for  an  understanding  of  the  politico- 
religous^  situation  in  France,  seeking  to  promote  as  it  does  law  and  order,  | 
preaching  tolerance,  but  arraigning  sharply  Catholic  intrigue  and  violence.  < 
It  recognizes  severity  as  a  necessary  means  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ideal  of  the  tolerant  state;  and  it  contends  that  mere  easy-going  tolerance 

«« RecueU  des  Lettres  Missives  de  Henry  IV,  Tome  II  (1585-1589),  443  fif.,  in  CoUeciion  de 
Documents  Inidils  sur  PHistaire  de  Prance,  Premise  Serie,  HisUnre  Pclilique, 

*  Satyre  MSmppie^  KriHsck  reridierter  Text,  mit  Einteitung  und  erJdSrenden  Anmerkungen, 
von  Joeef  Fiank,  Oppdn,  1884.  An  English  translation  of  the  Satyre  was  licensed  September 
28, 1594  and  i^peared  the  following  year  under  the.tide  "A  Pleasant  Satyre  or  Poesie.  Where- 
in is  discovered  the  Catholkxm  of  Spayne,  and  the  chief e  leaders  of  the  League  finelie  fetcht 
over  and  leide  open  in  their  colours."  Sidney  Lee,  who  calls  attention  to  the  English  trans- 
lation, says  that  the  Satyre  ''helped  to  guide  public  opinion  in  England;*'  French  Renaissance 
m  Em^ofut,  p.  298. 
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such  as  at  times  seemed  to  be  the  temper  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  might 
prove  fatal.  In  the  harangue  of  Monsieur  d'Aubray  ''pour  le  tiers-Estat/' 
in  which  occurs  the  justly  celebrated  apostrophe — "O  Paris,  qui  n'es  plus 
Paris,  mais  spelunque  de  bestes  farouches" — Monsieur  d'Aubray  asks: — 
''What  laws,  what  articles,  what  gospel  teaches  us  to  dispossess  men  of  their 
goods,  and  kings  of  their  kingdoms,  for  differences  of  religion?"  On  the 
other  hand,  kings  must  guard  against  an  excess  of  clemency.  Then  follows 
a  passage  which  I  will  summarize  in  some  detail  describing  the  nature  of 
clemency  and  defining  its  sphere. 

Monsieur  d'Aubray  declares  that  though  he  does  not  endorse  much  of 
the  adverse  criticism  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  he  recognizes  in  the  Prince 
one  fault, — one,  indeed,  through  which  he  and  others  have  been  much 
bound  to  him.  Navarre  treats  us,  he  says,  too  gently  and  indulges  us  too 
much.  Clemency,  which  the  prince  shows  in  excess,  is  a  virtue  highly 
praiseworthy  and  one  which  bears  great  and  long-lasting  fruit,  however 
slow  it  may  be  in  coming.  But  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  used  only  by  the  victor- 
ious and  those  who  have  no  one  to  resist  them.  Some  attribute  it  to 
cowardice  and  timidity  rather  than  to  valor  and  generosity;  for  it  appears 
that  those  that  spare  their  enemies  wish  that  their  enemies  should  do  the 
like  to  them;  or  they  are  afraid  that  should  they  show  severity,  they  may 
be  unable  to  get  the  better  of  enemies  that  are  still  to  be  conquered.  Other 
people  say  that  clemency  is  wholly  an  imbecility  of  the  heart,  judging  that 
he  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  rights  is  not  fully  assured  of  conquering 
and  fears  in  some  way  to  be  conquered.  But  the  philosophers,  who  have 
fully  treated  this  matter,  have  not  accounted  it  a  virtue  on  the  part  of  those 
who,  planning  to  found  a  state,  have  shown  themselves  gracious  and  court- 
eous at  the  outstart  of  their  performances.  One  may  cite,  for  example,  the 
gentleness  that  Caesar  showed  towards  the  Roman  citizens  and  men-at- 
arms  before  he  was  victorious.  That  was  not  clemency  but  flattery  and 
ambitious  courtesy,  through  which  Caesar  wished  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  the  people  and  attract  everyone  to  his  party.  According  to  the 
saying  of  the  great  mattre  d*Estat:  Imperium  occupatUihus  est  clemeniiae 
fama.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clemency  itself  which  he  showed  when 
having  conquered  Pompey  and  defeated  everyone  who  could  oppose  him, 
he  came  to  Rome  without  a  triumph  and  pardoned  all  his  capital  enemies, 
restoring  them  all  their  goods,  their  honors,  and  their  dignities.  From  his 
conduct,  however,  much  evil  came  to  him,  for  the  very  persons  whom  he 
had  pardoned  and  to  whom  he  had  shown  the  greatest  favor  were  those 
who  betrayed  him  and  miserably  massacred  him.  There  is  then  a  difference 
between  clemency  and  gentleness  {douceur).  Gentleness  belongs  ordinarily 
to  women  and  men  of  little  courage  {la  douceur  tompe  ordinairement  aux 
femmes  ei  aux  hommes  de  petit  courage);  but  clemency  is  only  in  him  who 
does  good  when  he  has  the  power  to  do  what  is  wholly  evil.  Our  king 
should  defer  to  employ  clemency  until  he  has  us  all  in  his  power.    Further- 
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more,  it  is  the  reverse  of  clemency,  that  is  cruelty,  as  Cicero  says,  to  pardon 
those  who  deserve  to  die.  Never  will  civil  wars  end  if  we  continue  to  be 
gracious  where  severe  justice  is  necessary.  The  malice  of  rebels  is  puffed 
up  and  hardened  by  the  gentleness  one  shows  them,  because  they  think 
that  one  does  not  dare  to  irritate  them  nor  to  give  them  an  incentive  to  do 
worse  than  they  have  done.  I  make  no  doubt,  that  had  the  king  sharply 
punished  all  that  have  fallen  in  his  hands  since  our  troubles  began,  we 
should  all  now  be  his  obedient  subjects.  But  since  it  has  pleased  God 
to  make  his  nature  so  gentle,  gracious,  and  kindly,  we  hope  still  more  from 
him  when  he  shall  see  us  prostrated  at  his  feet,  offering  him  our  lives  and 
our  goods  and  asking  him  pardon  for  our  past  faults,  inasmuch  as  now  that 
we  are  armed  to  resist  and  to  assail  him  he  lets  us  have  our  lives  and  all 
that  we  ask  of  him. 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  the  political  relations  between  France  and 
England  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  with 
respect  to  the  religious  differences  of  the  time,  the  similarity  of  Elizabeth's 
mediatory  position  to  that  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  we  may  properly  turn  to  a 
group  of  French  publicists  who  deal  with  the  concepts  of  Justice,  Clemency, 
and  Sovereignty  in  a  spirit  congenial  with  that  of  Hooker,  Jewel,  and 
Gabriel  Harvey.  I  refer  to  the  representatives  in  literature  of  les  politiques, 
a  party  which  opposing  extremists  among  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike, 
sought  in  tolerance  and  peace  the  salvation  of  France.  Of  this  cult  of 
sovereignty  and  tolerance  in  its  speculative  aspects  I  will  take  as  represen- 
tative three  of  its  distinguished  exponents:  Michel  de  THdpital,  Frangois 
de  la  Noue,  and  Jean  Bodin.  Although  the  policists  as  a  group  were 
reproached  with  Machiavellian  duplicity,^  these  writers  sought  an  ideal 
basis  for  their  philosophy  of  the  state,  which  was  openly  antagonistic  to 
Machiavelli.  Furthermore,  and  what  is  particularly  to  the  point  in  our 
present  investigation,  they  were  all  in  one  manner  or  another  associated 
'  with  the  circle  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

Michel  de  VEdpUal*'' 

Bom  in  Auvergne,  de  I'Hdpital  studied  at  Toulouse  and  in  the  schools 
of  law  and  letters  at  Padua.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  university  career 
he  filled  various  positions  in  and  out  of  France:  he  was  for  a  time  at  Rome, 

«  See  below  p.  69  f. 

^  In  the  foUowing  bzief  account  of  de  THApital's  life,  I  have  xelied  chiefly  upon  Baudril* 
lart,  op.  cU.  See  further  A.  F.  VOlemain,  Vie  du  Ckancdier  de  VHdpiUd,  Paris,  1874;  St  Ren6 
TaOlaiidier,  U  Ckancdier  de  V Hospital,  Paris,  1861;  Dupi^Lasalle,  Michd  de  V Hospital  aeant 
som  aeealum  au  paste  de  Ckancdier  de  Prance,  Paris,  1875-1899;  Amphoux,  Mickd  de  VHospital 
d  la  liberie  de  conscience  au  XVI*  siede,  Paris,  1900;  C.  T.  Atkmson,  Mickd  de  VHospital, 
London,  1900;  A.  E.  Shaw,  Mickd  de  VHospital  and  kis  Pdicy,  London,  1905;  and  the  artide 
in  Eugene  and  Emite  Haag^s  La  Prance  proUstante  (2nd  Ed.  1877).  Compare:  du  BeUay, 
Au  Seigneur  de  VHospital,  Oeuere  Poitiques  (Soc,  d.  Textes  Pranqais  Modemes,  Ser.  1)  voL  2, 
p.  275;  Roosaid,  A  Mickd  de  VHospital,  Ode  X,  Oeuvres  Completes  {BHaioAique  Eleemrienne), 
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then  at  Bologna  when  the  CouncQ  of  Trent  was  sitting  there.  At  one  time 
Master  of  Requests  and  then  President  of  the  Ckambres  des  Comptes^  he 
finally  attained  in  1560  to  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  France. 

As  Chancellor,  de  THdpital  was  famous  for  his  counsels  of  tolerance. 
The  Edict  of  Romorantin,  which  was  in  the  interest  of  those  who  stood 
within  the  danger  of  the  Inquisition,  had  his  support;  as  did  the  Edict  of 
Orleans  and  that  of  January,  1562,  which  has  been  described  as  the  most 
liberal,  except  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  ever  granted  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  France.  Other  public  acts  attest  equally  well  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
As  an  old  man  in  his  retirement  at  Vigny  he  was  visited  by  Montaigne, 
about  the  time  that  the  Massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  were  writing 
in  blood  the  lessons  of  Ignatius  Loyola;  and  when  sending  de  THdpital  the 
Latin  verses  of  £tienne  de  la  Bo^tie,  the  philosophical  sceptic  paid  this  gener- 
ouscompliment  to  the  apostleof  political  tolerance:  ''I  am  anxious,"  said 
Montaigne,  "to  come  and  testify  to  you  the  honor  and  reverence  with  which 
I  regard  your  competence  and  the  special  qualities  which  are  in  you;  as  for 
the  extraneous  and  the  fortuitous,  it  is  not  to  my  taste  to  put  them  in  the 
account."*' 

In  his  Traits  de  la  Reformation  de  Justice^*  de  PHdpital  has  left  us  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  policists,  which  serves  as 
an  ideal  background  for  what  was  by  no  means  always  a  disinterested 
polity.  To  him  as  to  Plato  the  first  principle  of  justice  is  harmony,  a 
principle  which  relates  to  the  inner  life  as  well  as  to  the  social  and  political 
ethic.  "One  must  believe,"  says  de  THdpital,*®  "that  a  man  can  not 
be  just  unless  he  is  also  magnanimous  and  courageous,  temperate  and  full 
of  prudence  ;^^  and  this  is  true  because  justice  is  the  harmony  of  all  the 
other  virtues;  it  is  justice  which  lends  them  lustre  and  grace  in  full  perfec- 
tion, and  It  is  justice  which  accomplishes  them;"  and  "when  the  parts  of 

n,  68  ff.,  and  Eclogue  ni,  a  CkatU  Pastoral  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Charies,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  Madame  Claude,  daughter  of  Heniy  11,  in  which  de  I'Ho^ital  appears  as 
Michau,  Du  Bellay  and  Ronsard  being  rq>resented  by  Bellot  and  Perrot  reflectively.  For  the 
friendship  between  Ronsard  and  de  I'Hospital,  see  particularly  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  DocumeiUs 
Nawoeaux  sur  la  BlHade,  Revue  d*Histoire  LiUiraire  de  la  Prance,  VI  (1899),  351  ff.  Michel  de 
llidpital's  connections  with  the  Pldade  are  not  without  significance  in  our  attempt  to  show  that 
his  philosq>hy  of  justice  was  congenial  with  the  thought  of  Spenser.  Note  his  mediatory  oflioes 
in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  qphere:  de  Nolhac,  op.  cit.;  Critical  EdiUon  oftkeDiscours 
de  la  Vie  de  Ronsard  by  Gaude  Binet,  Hdene  M.  Evers,  Appendix  n.  For  criticism  of  Dr. 
Evers'  dissertation,  see  Laumonier,  La  Vie  deP.de  Rousard  de  Claude  Binet,  SdiHon  CriUque^ 
Paris,  1910, 134  ff. 

^  Courbet  and  Royer,  Les  Essais  de  Montaigne,  IV,  299. 

«•  In  Oeumres  de  VHdpUd,  ed.  P.  J.  S.  Dufey,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1824-1825.  I  might  easily 
have  extended  the  present  section  by  a  consideration  of  de  I'Hdpital's  other  celebrated  work, 
the  Bvt  de  la  guerre  etdela  paix.  What  I  have  given  here,  however,  seems  to  be  sufficient  for 
my  puriMse. 

••Oj^.a^.,1,  llOff. 

*>  Conversely  without  justice  the  other  virtues  faO,  op.  cit.,  1, 93. 
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the  soul  are  so  well  regulated  and  composed  that  they  produce  in  us  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and  magnanimity,  then  there  is  formed  and  established 
a  very  beautiful  and  harmonious  justice  in  man  which  causes  him  to 
approach  the  divine  nature,  when  each  part  of  his  soul  has  that  which 
belongs  to  it.'^**  "Let  us  seek  then  first  this  accord,  this  consonance  and 
this  harmony  in  ourselves,  since  it  is  the  cause  of  so  great  a  good  and 
tranquiUity  in  our  consciences,  and  since  it  unites  us  with  God,  a  union 
in  which  consists  the  sovereign  good  of  man."  '^Moreover,"  de  THdpital 
continues,  "we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  extend  this  principle  of  har- 
mony to  the  body  politic  to  the  end  that  each  one  being  content  with  his 
own  and  at  peace  with  his  neighbour,  God  should  be  served  according  to 
his  will  and  thepurity  of  his  word.  The  end  of  justice  is  that  the  king  should 
be  obeyed,  magistrates  revered,  and  individuals  protected  in  their  goods, 
their  lives,  their  honors,  both  they  and  their  families  according  to  their 
conditions,  rank,  and  merits.  God  wills  this  by  his  goodness  and  mercy."** 
Justice  thus  regarded  as  fundamental  to  the  personal  and  political 
ethic  is  also  considered  as  universal.  Precisely  as  it  is  the  same  sun  that 
shines  at  Paris  as  that  which  shines  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  so  divine 
justice  and  natural  right  is  no  other  among  the  savages  of  America  than 
among  the  Christians  of  Europe.     So  far  as  human  laws  are  concerned 

"  The  contrast  between  the  politic  of  de  I'H^ital  and  that  of  Machiavelli  is  suggested  in 
the  following  panage: — "Je  me  soubviena  d'avoir  ouy  aultre  fois  jargonner  les  rodomons  et 
bimvadies  et  beile  happdouides  (faulx  diamans)  qui  ont  trouv6  dans  la  science  de  leur  bonne 
mofgue  (et  c'est  tout  leur  scavoir,  lequel  se  peuit  appiendie  en  moins  d'une  heure),  que  tout 
chicsticn  leur  doibt  foy  et  honunaige,  k  cause  de  leur  beile  mine  et  apparence,  dient,  pour 
magnifiques  raiaons,  que,  par  la  loy  de  nature,  les  gros  poissons  mangent  les  petits,  les  loups 
et  aultres  bestes  ravissantes,  les  sieves,  les  faulcons,  les  vautours  et  aulties  oyseaulz  de  proye 
mangent  les  oyseaulx  qui  ont  peu  de  force  et  de  resistance,  et  ainsy  des  aultres;  et  par  ces 
laisons  princes  des  bestes  brutes,  veulent  prendre  droict  pour  gourmander,  injurier,  forcer  les 
ames  innocentes,  les  hommes  qui  bien  souvent  valent  cent  fois  mieulz  qu'  eulz,  et  qui  ne  pay- 
ent  pas  le  monde  de  mines,  mais  d'une  bien  plus  forte  monnoie  et  de  beaucoup  meiUeur  alloy, 
qui  est  l'int£grit6,  la  smotntS  de  moeurs,  la  prudence,  la  justice  et  la  saincte  trouppe  des 
aultres  vertus"  {TraUi,  n,  47-48).  Compare  TraiU  1, 95-4^>— "Mais  passons  oultre,  et 
consid6rons  que  les  aultres  vertus  sans  la  justice  sont  inanques  et  deffectueuses  au  possible? 
Premi^rement  qu'est  ce  aultre  chose  la  magnanimity,  la  vaillantise  et  grandeur  de  couraige 
que  lliomme  injuste  et  mcschant?  Toute  ceste  hardiesse  dont  il  faict  parade  et  monstre 
mt^rieure  n'est  qu'ung  fard,  une  mine,  une  apparence,  ou  du  moins  une  pr^somption,  audace 
et  tem£iit6  qui  rebouche  auz  perils  tout  ainsy  qu'une  lame  de  plomb  contre  une  pierre  dure, 
et  que  la  vraye  g^n^rosit^,  valeur  et  prouesse  ne  peult  estre  qu'en  ung  homme  de  bien  et 
craignant  Dieu.  .  .  .  Qui  peult  imaginer  ung  plus  grand  couraige  en  apparence  qu'au  Sc3rthe 
Tameilan,  terreur  de  Tunivers?  Et  neantmoins,  parce  qu'il  n'y  avoit  poinct  de  justice  en  son 
hktj  ceste  hardiesse,  ce  hault  couraige  est  plus  tost  impute  k  une  fureur  bestiale  qu'  k  une 
vraye  g6nerosit6.'*— The  "saige  mondain"  without  virtue  is  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous 
than  a  fool;  Traiti,  1, 110. 

» ''Comme  de  vray,  on  ne  scauroit  d6sirer  ung  plus  heureux  estre  en  ce  monde  que  soubs 
Pcstat  monarchique  et  royal,  royalement  gouvem^:  soubs  ce  mot,  la  justice  que  est  la  vraye 
vcrtu  rqyale,  est  comprinse,  comme  I'injustice  n'est  propre  que  pour  les  tyrans  et  oppresseuis 
du  genre  humain"  (TraUi,  I,  244). 
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each  people,  monarch  and  sovereign  will  of  course  establish  them  according 
to  the  particular  conveniences  and  necessities  of  province,  country,  and 
city.  But  in  any  case  reason  must  be  the  soul  of  the  law.  Otherwise  it 
cannot  last,  no  more  than  the  body  can  subsist  without  the  soul.^ 

When  de  THdpital  contends  that  reason  is  the  life  of  the  law,  he  is  far 
from  recommending  a  merely  rationalized  politic.  He  argues,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  law  of  man  is  inseparable  from  the  law  of  God,  that 
justice  is  always  attended  by  piety,  injustice  by  impiety."  A  corner-stone 
of  his  speculative  piety  is  the  dictum  that  the  good  Christian  and  the  good 
citizen  are  one.  He  declares  that  no  man  who  has  the  feax,of  God  wishes 
;  that  which  belongs  to  another;  nor  will  he  withhold  from  God  that  which 
belongs  to  him.  He  will  do  unto  others  only  as  he  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  him.  This  it  is  to  do  justice  and  to  accomplish  in  so  doing  the 
first  commandment  of  the  law  of  God." 

The  Christian  Platonism  of  de  THdpitars  politic  is  further  developed 
by  his  provision  for  the  r61e  of  love  in  the  execution  of  justice.  "The 
remedies  for  injustice,"  he  writes,  "in  the  second  book  of  the  TraitS,  "are 
in  our  possession."  "The  fires  which  God  will  kindle  if  we  implore  his  aid 
and  his  favor  in  the  proper  manner,  the  fires  which  will  drive  away  the 
contagious  air  of  injustice,  are  the  fires  of  love,  of  charity  towards  our 
neighbors,  which  should  warm  the  soul  of  every  good  man,  but  particularly 
the  souls  of  Christians."  Speaking  of  the  French  king,  he  declares:  "Our 
true  Aesculapius  will  be  should  it  please  him  our  hero  and  victorious  prince, 
not  less  just  than  valiant,  not  less  gracious  and  jealous  of  the  love  of  his 
good  subjects  than  a  harsh  ruler  and  enemy  of  rebels;  not  less  pitiful  toward 
the  afflicted  than  a  severe  avenger  of  the  proud,  the  violent,  and  the 
oppressors  of  the  people."*^ 

To  keep  the  balance  true  between  justice  and  mercy  we  should  imitate 
God  and  love  our  fellow-men.  The  true  judge,  like  the  good  shepherd, 
thinks  of  the  people  as  committed  to  his  charge."    Clemency,  however, 

•«  TraUi,  I,  60-61. 

"  Those  who  are  not  governed  by  piety  and  justice  instead  of  following  reason  give 
the  bridle  to  cupidities  and  unreasonable  appetites  (Traitit  I,  132-3).  Conq>are  de  la 
Noue,  Discours,  p.  3. — "Les  saincts  escrits  font  mention  de  trois  pechez  remaiquables  entze 
tous  auties,  qui  le  plus  souvent  se  recontient  et  joignent  ensemble:  k  cause  de  quoy  Dieu 
dissipe  les  Estats  par  punitions  et  ruines  pubUques:  k  savoir  Timpiet^,  rinjustice  et  la  dissolu- 
tion." On  page  6  of  the  Discours  de  la  Noue  declares  that  the  Wars  of  Religbn  have  made 
atheists.  Compare  further  de  la  Noue,  Discours,p,  513: — "II  (Plutarch)  adjouste  apres:  Or, 
comme  disoit  Diogenes,  tout  est  auz  dieuz,  et  toutes  choses  sont  communes  entre  amis,  et 
les  bons  sont  amis  des  dieuz:  aussi  est*il  impossible  que  ceux  qui  sont  devots  et  amis  des 
dieuz  ne  soyent  quand  et  quand  bienheureux,  ni  qu'un  homme  qui  est  vertueux,  comme 
temperant  et  juste,  ne  soit  aussi  devot  et  rdigieux.  N'est  ce  pas  la  trop  bien  par]6  pour  un 
Payen,  qui  jamais  n'avdt  en  que  fausses  instructions?" 

••0^a/.,I,-21-22. 

•»  op.  cit.,  n,  9. 

**  "Nous  demeurons  k  ces  termes,  que  Thomme  injuste  ne  faict  rien  et  ne  travaille  que 
pour  soy  mesme,  comme  font  ordinairement  tous  les  tyrans,  qui  croyent  en  leur  doctrine  que 
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should  not  be  inconsistent  with  severity.  There  is  nothing  that  insures 
public  peace  and  tranquillity  more  than  the  integrity  of  a  great  judge  and 
Jjif^5fyfrity  ^f  h?s  judgff^fintg;  the  judge  assisted  in  the  case  of  a  monarchy 
by  a  righteous  prince,  who  acts  worthily  in  never  pardoning  the  wicked 
and  evil  livers,  and  in  making  himself  humane  and  helpful  to  good  people.^' 
^^SeterUas  senator um  pudaris  ei  modesUae  magistra;  simul  alque  vel  iantillum 
intermUtur,  sUMm  obrepU  indulgenUa,  petulantiae  ac  inUmperantiae  mater ^ 
scelerumque  pene  omnium  fames  ei  receptaculumy^  Mercy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  only  becoming  to  princes,  magistrates  and  judges  but  is  even 
necessary,  provided  that  one  has  always  regard  to  justice  and  that  one  uses 
justice  and  mercy  so  that  one  never  appears  without  the  other.  All  those 
who  govern  the  republic  ought  always  to  abide  in  honorable  moderation.*^ 
That  is  the  natural  seat  of  virtue.  Extremes  are  always  vicious.  Justice 
should  stand  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  mercy  and  ever  attended  by  it. 
Never  under  the  pretext  of  mercy  should  we  work  injustice,  nor  under  the 
protection  of  a  harsh  and  severe  justice  should  we  be  guilty  of  any  cruelty. 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  like  inseparable  sisters.  Those  who  are  inspired 
with  a  zeal  for  piety  and  justice  might  well  keep  in  mind  the  counsels  of 
Seneca:  "Legum  praesidem,  ait,  civitatisque  rectorem  decet,  quamdiu  potest, 
verbis,  ei  iis  moUibus,  ingenia  curare,  ui  facienda  suadeat,  cupiditatemque 
honesti  et  aequi  conciliat  animi,  faciaique  vitiorum  odium,  pretium  virtutum: 
transeat  deinde  ad  tristiorem  orationem,  qua  moneat  adhuc  et  exprobet;  novis- 
sime  ad  poenas,  et  has  adhuc  leves  et  revocabiles  decurrat:  ultima  supplicia 
ultimis  sceleribus  ponat,  ut  nemo  pereat,  nisi  quem  perire  etiam  pereuntis 
trUersit:'^ 

The  nature  and  province  of  clemency  as  explained  by  de  I'Hdpital  sub- 
stantially agree,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  with  the  description  of  that 
virtue  in  Seneca's  De  dementia.    Clemency,  Seneca  defines,  as  a  modera- 

le  people  est  faict  pour  eulz.  La  Justice  faict  aultrement;  elk  n'a  esgard  qu'  H  ce  qui  appartient 
i  aultrny  pour  le  luy  distribuer,  H  Tiustar  du  bon  rpy,  du  fidftle  tuteur,  du  aoigneux  berger, 
qui  scavent  bien  qu'ils  sont  constituds  en  leun  charges,  non  pour  Tamour  d'eulz  mesmes  et 
pour  passer  leur  tempt  en  dflices  et  oysivette,  mais  pour  avoir  soing  et  pourvecnr  au  bien  et 
utiHti,  I'ung  de  aes  subjects,  I'autre  de  son  pupils  et  le  tiers  de  son  troupeau." — Traiti,  1, 75-76. 

^Op.  cU.,  n,  174.  Conq>are  TraUi^  I,  189^-"Cest  aimer  les  hommes,  d'avoir  soing 
d'eolz,  kur  iaire  du  bien  et  pioficter  k  tous;  ce  que  peuvent  faire  lea  princes,  et  c*est  en  quoy 
coBsisle  kur  grandeur;  c'est  imiter  Dieu,  de  prot6ger  ka  bons,  et  de  remun6rer  chascung  sdon 
kors  mdrites,  et  punir  rigoureusement  1m  gnmds  crimes  et  meschans  deqplores,  paidonner 
auz  faultes  kgtes  qui  ne  vont  pas  k  la  ruyne  ny  destruction  de  persoimet.'* 

••O^ol.,  1, 130. 

■  "Mais  venous  k  la  tempdranoe  et  continence.  Ceste  vertu,  qui  scait  ranger  les  i4)p£tits 
tennidt  et  ks  cupidity  k  k  raison,  ne  va  jamais  gutes  seule,  ains  a  k  magnanimity  pour 
fiddk  oompaigne,  et  unies  enaembk  fcmt  bien  souvent  des  merveiUcs."— rroif^  1, 94. 

^  Traiti,  1, 185  ff . :— "Faictes  mis^ricorde  k  lliomme  sanguinaire,  mcschant  et  aasassineur ; 
c'cit  vous  mesme  qui  coupes  k  gorge,  meurtrisees  et  assassines  oeulz  qui  tomberont  entre  ks 
cmdkt  mains  de  cest  homme  de  sang,  et  vostre  vk  respondra  de  celks  qui  auront  puis  e8t6 
penkocs  par  vostre  et  affect^e  ckmence  et  —-^ — *-  " 
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|tion  of  the  mind,  a  leaning  of  the  mind  to  lenity  in  exacting  punishments.^ 
Its  opposite,  he  says,  is  not  severity  but  crudelUaSj  which  is  an  atrocity  of 
the  mind  in  exacting  punishments.  Clemency,  then,  is  not  so  much  what 
distinguishes  the  particular  judicial  act^  which  out  of  pity  makes  an  ezcep- 
^  tion  to  the  rule;  it  is  rather  the  proper  and  constant  mood  of  the  righteous 
judge,  who  exacts  justice_more  in  sorrow  than  in  any;er,  a  spirit  which 
Portia  says  is  above  the  sceptred  sway,  that^ is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
kings,  that  is  tin  attribute  of 'GodJEiBlself.  Mercy,  Seneca  says,  is  to  be 
carefuiry~3n;tinguished^ffom~ mf5^fiC(7f^ia,  which  he  describes  as  a  vice  of 
the  mind.^  The  Lord,  according  to  the  Christian  version  of  this  Roman 
opinion,  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth.**  '*• 

"  This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  one  of  several  definitions  offered  by  Seneca.  The  passage  in 
question  reads. — "Clementia  est  temperantia  animi  in  potestate  ulciscendi  vel  lenitas  super- 
ioris  adversus  inferiorem  in  constituendis  poenis.  Plura  prqponere  tutius  est,  ne  una  finitio 
parum  rem  comprehendat  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  formula  exddat;  itaque  did  potest  et  indinatio 
animi  ad  lenitatem  in  poena  exigenda.  Ilia  finitio  contradictiones  inveniet,  quamvis  mazime 
ad  verum  accedat,  si  dizerimus  dementiam  esse  moderationem  aliquid  ex  merita  ac  debita 
poena  remittantem;  reclamabitur  nullam  virtutem  cuiquam  minus  debito  facere.  Atqui  hoc 
omnes  intellegunt  dementiam  esse,  quae  se  flectit  dtra  id,  quod  merito  constitui  posset. 

"Huic  contrariam  inpeiiti  putant  severitatem;  sed  nulla  virtus  virtuti  contraria  est.  Quid 
ergo  obponitur  dementiae?  Crudelitas,  quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam  atrodtas  animi  in  exigendis 
poenis."   De  Clemeniia,  II,  3. 

**  ''Ad  rem  pertinet  quaerere  hoc  loco,  quid  sit  misericordia;  plerique  enim  ut  virtutem  earn 
laudant  et  bonum  hominem  vocant  misericordem.  Et  haec  vitium  animi  est" — ^Seneca,  De 
demefUia,  II,  4. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  at  this  point  from  de  I'Hdpital  the  following  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  just  man. — "L'homme  juste,  mesmement  celuy  qui  est  constitu6  en  dignity,  pre- 
mi^rement  ne  f  aict  rien  par  ignorance,  par  erreur,  par  surprise,  ne  se  laisse  emporter  par  lies  arti- 
fices, inventions  et  imprudences  d'ung  hardy  menteur  et  rus6  calomniateur,  par  les  afif6teries 
non  d'ung  orateur  que  je  tiens  pour  homme  de  bien,  mais  d'ung  discoureur,  d'ung  babillard, 
je  dirois  voluntiers  d'ung  bavard  charlatan,  qui  employe  son  estude  k  desguiser  Tinnocence 
et  la  v6rit6,  s'efforce,  par  ses  nises,  d'obtenir  ce  qu'il  pr6tend  en  faveur  du  mensonge  et  de  la 
calomnie;  parce  que  la  prudence  luy  faict  fidelle  compaignie,  luy  descouvre  les  subtilit^s, 
calomnies,  ruses  et  impostures,  de  qudque  part  qu'elles  viennent;  et,  s'il  n'est  pas  assez 
instruct  pour  Theure,  il  aime  mieulx  diff6rer  qu'en  pr^dpitant  faire  injustice,  et  attend  jusques 
k  ce  que  sa  consdence  soit  inform^e  et  satisfaicte  de  tout  poinct;  ne  faict  rien  aussy  par  flat- 
teries, blandices  [caresses],  par  faveurs,  par  amour,  par  hayne,  par  envie,  par  jalousie,  par 
avarice,  par  tesm^t6,  ny  oultre  passion.    Sa  temperance  Pen  empesche  et  tient  les  maulvaises 
cupidit6s  asservies  soubs  le  joug  de  la  raison;  encore  moins  par  orgueil,  par  pr6somption,  par 
force,  par  craincte,  par  menaces,  ny  dangers  quekonques,  parce  qu'il  possMe  la  vraye  mag- 
nanimity, qui  jamais  ne  Pabandonne  et  luy  faict  mespriser  tous  hazards,  et  aime  mieulx  perdre 
les  biens  temporels  ou  la  vie  mesme  que  de  faire  une  injustice  et  meschant6,  ou  ne  rempescfaer 
de  tout  son  pouveoir; 

Non  avium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  ....    Op,  at.,  1, 194-195. 
Compare  de  la  Noue,  Discours,  p.  72:  "Mais  que  cdui  qui  juge  le  face  en  se  conduisant 
selon  les  regies  de  chants.   Car  ceux  qui  condamnent  les  autres  par  orgeuil,  il  avient  apres  que 
Dieu  les  condamne  par  justice." 
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Francois  de  la  None 

Francois  de  la  Noue  (1531-1591),  often  called  Bras-de-Fer  (a  sobriquet 
due  to  the  iron  arm  which  he  wore  after  his  left  arm  had  been  shattered 
at  the  siege  of  Fontenoy),  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Huguenot 
captains  during  the  period  of  the  Religious  Wars.  A  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  he  devoted  himself  not  only  to  the  cause  of  the  Rochellois  but  to 
the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Netherlands.  Captured  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1580,  he  spent  five  years  in  a  prison  at  Limboy,  giving  himself  there  to  the 
composition  of  his  Discours  polUiques  ei  milUaires,^  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1587.  After  he  had  been  liberated  in  1589,  he  returned 
to  active  warfare.  Then  he  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lambolle  and 
died  at  Moncontour  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1591. 

La  Noue,  like  de  THdpital,  combined  counsels  of  tolerance  with  a  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  severity.  Concord,  he  declares,  is  "le  seul  ciment  qui 
pent  rejoindre  les  membres  de  ce  caduque  et  ancien  edifice  tout  entr'ouvert" 
(Epistre  III).  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  a  false  as  well  as 
a  true  concord.-*^  ^'Avant  que  finir  ce  discours-ci,  il  faut  aussi  parler  de  la 
fausse  Concorde,  et  paraventure  qu'il  ne  nuira  de  rien  de  donner  quelques 
petis  advertissemens  sur  ce  poinct,  k  fin  qu'on  ne  soit  abus£,  comme  ceux 
qui  ont  pris  un  faux  escu  pour  un  bon,  par  faute  de  le  peser  et  bien  regard- 
er."  In  words  similar^ ^a3. we  shall  see  to_those  of  Bodin,  he  says  that  ] 
concord  among  pirates,  jobbers,  and  prostitutes  is  in  realitjT^^un  secret  ^ 
discordr-ciinente  de  poison"  (p.  62).  Another  kind  of  false  concord  is  that 
of  the  German  peasants  who  revolted  against  the  nobles.  This  is  a  Con- 
corde furieuse.  The  parties  to  it,  though  living  together  like  brothers  and 
even  d3dng  together  courageously,  adopt  purposes  and  procedures  which 
are  detestable.  He  classifies  here  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  and  the 
Sicilians  in  revolt  against  the  French;  ''avec  telles  gens  nous  devons  plustot 
avoir  discord  qu 'accord:  pour  ce  que  leur  union  ne  vise  qu'k  alterer  les 
societez  legitimes"  (62-63).  Somewhat  further  on  la  Noue  speaks  of  four 
types  of  false  concord: — Concorde  tyrannique,  exemplified  by  the  rule  of 
Caesar  Borgia,  ''qui  a  esgale  les  tyrans  du  pass6  en  execrables  meschan- 
cetez, — le  beau  patron  que  Machiavel  propose,  pour  enseigner  aux  princes 
comment  ils  do3rvent  regner;"  concorde  injuste,  an  example  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Rome  under  Nero,  when  senators  and  judges  agreed  to  commit 
every  iniquity;  concorde  insolenie,  which  depends  upon  the  dominance  of 
the  military  class;  and  concorde  hireiique  and  schismaiique,  which  united 
the  Arian  bishops  who  opposed  the  Council  of  Nice  (64-66). 

^  Discours  poUUques  et  mUUakres  du  Seipteur  de  la  Noue.  NoupdlemetU  recueiUis  el  mis 
en  lumiire  d  Basle.    De  Plmprimerie  de  Francois  Forest,  1587. 

^  "Mais  la  concorde  qui  dure,  est  telle  qui  esUentre  les  gens  de  bien,  et  qui  procede  des 
mouvements  d'une  droite  laison  illuminfe  d'en-haut,  qui  nous  rend  affectionnez  au  bien  les  uns 
des  antics:  car  estant  alimentee  d'une  humeur  radicale  si  parfaite,  elle  demeure  tous jours 
Vive  et  indsche  comme  les  aibres  qui  sont  plantez  au  long  des  rivages  des  eauz  courantes" 
{JDiscours,  n,  p.  66). 


L^ 
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In  nuuntaining  the  true  as  distinguished  from  the  false  types  of  concord, 
la  Noue  agrees  with  the  opinion  '^qui  mesle  ensemble  la  douceur  et  la 
rigueur."  The  yioloat  jrcmedkg  which  only  agyavate  the  sickness  should 
\j  of  course  be  rejected,  but  we  should  also  avoid  those  i^t4ch  are  too  jgentle 
to  be  effective.^^  '^Ceux  k  qui  les  choses  mauvaises  desplaisent,  quand« 
iIs~voyent  qii'avec  trop  de  douceur  et  trop  moUement  on  procede  k  les 
corriger,  ils  pensent  qu'il  y  ait  quelque  secrete  connivence  avec  icelles. 
— Qu'est-il  done  de  faire  pour  abolir  ces  petites  guerres  qui  se  font  en  paix, 
et  qui  rallument  les  haines  et  relevent  les  partialitez?  C'est  d'attrapper 
cinq  ou  six  de  ces  guerriers,  a  fin  que  cinq  ou  six  cents  deviennent  sages. 
Somme,  puisque  par  la  continuation  des  discussions  dviles,  I'audace,  la 
malice,  et  la  desobeissance  sont  si  fort  accreues,  on  ne  doit  pas  penser  avec 
les  edicts  et  ordonnances  les  pouvoir  reprimer,  si  la  verge  n'est  aussi 
en  la  main  de  ceux  k  qui  il  appartient  de  la  porter,  pour  donner  poids 
aux  paroles.  £t  combien  qu'en  ceste  reformation-ci  considerant  les  choses 
en  general,  on  y  doyve  proceder  dvecques  beaucoup  de  moderation,  k  fin  de 
ne  rien  esmouvoir  ni  troubler:  si  est-ce  qu'en  regardant  en  particulier 
plusieurs  qualitez  vicieuses,  qui  empeschent  le  restablissement  de  I'ordre 
il  semble  que  ce  n'est  point  erreur  que  de  mesler  avecques  la  douceur 
quelque  portion  de  severit6"  (104-107). 

I  fancy  it  was  not  only  de  la  Noue's  philosophy  of  justice  which  might 
.  have  attracted  Spenser  to  the  Discours.  The  principle  that  ''les  gentQ- 
I  shommes  doyvent  estre  omez  de  plusieurs  vertus"  he  discusses  at  some 
length  in  his  DixUme  Discours  (198  ff.).  This,  which  might  be  called  the 
text  of  the  Faerie  Queene^  justifies  us  in  associating  the  book  with  those 
treatises  dealing  with  the  education  of  a  courtier  of  which  our  poet's  great 
allegory  is  confessedly  a  poetical  version.  ''Les  peintres,"  de  la  Noue 
writes,  "ont  accoustum6  de  peindre  les  Miises  toutes  en  une  troupe,  qui  ne 
s'abandonnent  point.  Avec  aussi  bonne  raison  pourroyent-ils  faire  le 
mesme  de  ceste  digne  sod6t6,  en  laquelle  les  associez  se  plaisent  fort  de 
demorrer:  d'oii  nous  devons  titer  enseignment,  qui  puisque  si  volontaire- 
ment  elles  se  rengent  ensemble,  aussi  nous  leur  devons  tousjours  tenir  nostra 
porte  ouverte,  k  fin  que  I'une  y  estant  entree,  elle  attire  les  autres  apres. 
Je  s^ay  bien  que  la  fortitude  (qu'on  dit  estre  prouesse  ou  vaillance)  est 
une  excellente  vertu,  propre  tant  aux  grands  qu'aux  petis,  et  sans  laquelle 
la  vie  des  uns  et  des  autres  est  moUe  et  sans  vigueur:  mais  si  elle  est 
destituee  de  justice,  elle  est  nuisible  aux  bons.  Si  la  temperance  ne  la 
modere,  elle  se  toumera  en  foureur:  et  n'estant  guidee  par  prudence  elle 
agira  mal  k  propos.   En  quoy  on  void  qu'il  y  a  une  liaison  entr'elles,  et  une 

**  "Ceste  charity,  de  quoy  Je  parte,  ne  oontievient  pobt  k  U  justice  dvSe,  et  n'aboUt 
Pindlgiiation  que  noua  devons  avoir  contre  les  contempteurs  de  Dieu :  car  si  elle  contranrnt  k  hi 
ptet£  et  k  I'ordre  public,  eUe  ne  seioit  humaine,  ains  inhumaine.  £t  y  a  bonne  propoitioa 
cntre  eUe  et  la  divine:  d'autant  que  Tune  dit,  Tu  aimeras  Dieu  de  tout  ton  coeor;  et  I'antie, 
Tu  afaneras  ton  prochain  comme  toynncsme  (Discours,  p.  77). 
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aide  mutuelle  qu'elles  s'entrefont:  qui  ne  se  pourroit  alterer  qu'au 
prejudice  de  chacune  en  particulier.  Les  mariniers  estiment  qu'une  seule 
anchre  n'est  pas  su£Eisante  pour  tenir  ferme  et  arrester  un  navire.  Autant 
en  pourroit-on  dire  des  nobles,  qu'il  faut  plus  d'une  virtu  pour  donner 
fermet^  k  leur  reputation.  Ce  qui  bien  connu  de  ceux  qui  sont  instituez 
en  la  doctrine  morale,  dont  le  nombre  est  bien  petit,  k  cause  que  I'erreur, 
de  quoy  nous  traitons,  a  rendu  trop  partiale  la  plus  grande  multitude. 
Cela  se  void  aucunement  auz  titres  que  plusieurs  se  baiUent,  s'appelans  les 
bras  de  la  pa  trie,  les  gardiens  des  armes,  et  la  terreur  des  ennemis:  qui  sont 
titres  que  je  ne  reprouve  pas.  Toutefois  il  me  semble  que  se  dire,  profes- 
seurs  de  vertu,  comprendroit  encores  plus,  et  les  honnereroit  davantage." 
One  should  note  too  la  Noue's  praise  of  country  life  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  courts  and  cities  as  doubtless  pleasing  to  the  author  of  Colin  CUnU}^ 

Jean  Bodin 

Jean  Bodin  was  bom  at  Angers  in  1529  or  1530.^®  The  tradition  that 
his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  though  lacking  confirmation,  is  of  interest  in 
connection  with  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  t^r\A  m'^  upgnpj^ti^yiable  sympa- 
thy  vrjih  H^br^jc  Culture.  He  studied  like  de  I'Hdpital  at  Toulouse,  and 
later  he  delivered  lectures  there.  The  immediate  fruit  of  his  legal  studies, 
such  as  the  De  Decreets  and  the  De  Imperio,  are  preserved  to  us  only  by 
title;  and  we  know  little  of  the  years  that  he  spent  after  leaving  Toulouse 
as  an  unsuccessful  barrister  at  Paris.  To  his  failure  to  meet  the  practical 
demands  of  his  profession  and  to  his  love  of  scholarship  we  owe  the  books 
that  have  made  him  famous. 

**  See  the  chapter  in  the  Discours  (196  ff.)  entitled  "Be  Tiois  F&QSses  Opinions  kwindle 
font  desvoyer  plusieurs  de  la  Noblesse." 

^  For  the  life  of  Bodin  see  particularly  Baudrillaft,  Jean  Bodin  a  San  Temps,  PaiiSy 
1853;  Barthflemy,  £tyde  sur  Jean  Bodin,  Paris,  1876,  in  the  Publications  of  the  SoaM 
acadfimique  de  Saint-Quentin;  Jean  Chauvir^,  Jean  Bodin,  auteur  de  la  'RipubUque,*  Paris, 
1915;  and  the  article  "Bodin"  in  Julius  Bachem's  StaatsUxicon,  ZweiU  Aufiage,  I,  946  ff. 
In  my  sketch  of  Bodin's  life  I  have  followed  Baudrillart  rather  closely.  For  Bodin's  relations 
to  Judaism,  see,  Rabbin  Guttman,  /.  Bodin  in  seinem  Beziekungen  wnm  Jndontum,  Breslau, 
1906.  Upon  the  disputed  matter  of  Bodin's  rdigion  Chauvir6  in  his  Jean  Bodin,  258  f., 
writes:  "On  pent  i^rendie  enfin,  d'une  pareille  6tude,  ce  que  la  seule  lecture  de  la  RipMiqna 
husse  encore  ind^ds,  &  savoir  quel  est  le  parti  de  Bodin.  '  J^  i^e  parie  point  icy,  dit-il  quelque 
part,  laquelle  des  religions  est  la  meilleure  (combien  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  religion,  une  verity, 
one  loy  divine  publife  par  la  bouche  de  Dieu) .'  Mais  nous  savons  k  present  que  la  meilleure  i 
ses  yeuz  n'est  point  la  catholique,  puisqu'il  ne  s'inspire,  tout  en  en  combattant  les  taxH, 
que  des  libelles  de  tendance  huguenote.  Ou  bien  Bodin  est  protestant,  ou  bien,  s'n  ne  I'cst 
phis,  il  est  arriv6  H  cette  religion  naturelle,  teinte  de  judalsme,  que  VHepiaplomeres  recom- 
mandra.  Quant  au  parti  qu'il  embrasse,  la  chose  est  encore  plus  daire.  Politique,  il  est  H 
I'aile  droite  des  Politiques,  c'est  k  dire  qu'il  s'appuie  sur  les  huguenots  et  leur  arguments  pour 
conqndrir  ou  d6fendre  les  libert6s  ntessaires,  mais  qu'fl  r^pudie  les  prindpes  ezcessifs  qui 
mfomnaltraient  I'autorit^  royale,  k  son  avis  seul  garant  de  I'ordre  national.  En  attendant, 
et  poor  garder  k  cette  autoritt  son  prestige  intact,  que  le  prince  ne  persecute  plus  ses  sujeta 
pour  cause  de  religion.    Et  paiz  dans  les  deux  religions  auz  hommes  de  bonne  volenti." 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  Meihodus  ad  facilem  histariarum  cognUionem, 

which  was  published  in  1566.       This  justly  celebrated  work  and  the 

Response  aux  paradoxes  de  M.  de  MalestroU  touchant  le  fait  des  monndes  et 

VencMrissement  de  totUes  choses,  which  appeared  two  years  later,  seem  to 

have  opened  to  Bodin  a  way  to  preferment.    At  any  rate  by  1571  he  has 

become  maUre  de  requites' Bind  the  adviser  of  the  Duke  d' Alengon,  already  the 

acknowledged  leader  of  les  politiques.    In  the  same  year  as  king's  attorney 

he  defended  under  the  law  of  Tiers  et  Danger  the  inalienable  right  of  the 

crown  to  the  royal  domain  in  Normandy  against  the  claims  of  four  hundred 

noble  families — ^a  position  which  Bodin  maintained  even  after  Charles  IX. 

\  had  jdelded  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  nobles.    T]^fljigh-iligrejs 

( insufl&cient  evidence  to  prove  that  ^^.^|^  T^f^?  ?k  Prfftfff^^^^^ihift  principles  of 

i  tolerance  marked  Kim  as  an  enemy  of  all  str[r^  (^fl-tholjcs;  g/^  <^>^a<^  \\  ymc^niy 

f  with  difficulty  that  he  saveonis  uft^uring  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
For  some  tiirifiiaftef this  he  stayed  away  from  J:^ans.  Upon  his  return  we 
find  him  enjoying  for  a  period  the  favour  of  Henry  III.,  who  held  his  learn- 
ing in  high  esteem.  In  1576  he  is  king's  attorney  at  Laon  and  a  deputy 
of  the  tiers'itat  at  Blois.  The  proceedings  of  the  estates  at  this  place  are 
recorded  by  Bodin  himself  in  his  Recueil  de  tout  ce  qui  s^est  negocii  en  la 
compagnie  du  tiers- itats  de  France  en  Vassemhlee  generate  des  trois  Stats, 
assignee  par  le  roi  en  la  ville  de  Blois  au  15  novembre  1576. 

At  Blois  the  chief  question  was  that  of  religious  unity  to  be  attained  at 
any  cost  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  conciliation  between  Catholicism  and 
Calvinism.  Versoris  spoke  for  strong  repression  of  the  reformed  religion; 
Bodin,  for  conciliation;  and,  although  the  latter's  counsels  of  tolerance  did 
not  prevail,  they  are  of  interest  as  an  application  in  public  life  of  opinions 
which  his  books  have  developed  and  defended  on  philosophical  grounds. 
With  this  advocacy  of  religious  tolerance  there  goes  a  devotion  to  the 
political  institutions  of  his  country.  He  was  loyal  to  the  monarchy  to  the 
extent  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  as  appears  in  his  opposition 
to  the  alienation  of  the  royal  domain  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  realm. 
This  position  and  his  championship  of  the  traditional  rights  of  the  estates 
cost  him  the  favour  of  Henry  III. 

Bodin  now  associates  himself  more  closely  with  the  Duke  d'Alengon, 
who  had  become  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  and  who  was  still  regarded  as  the 

^y  leader  of  les  politiques.    In  the  retinue  of  this  prince  he  goes  to  England. 

)  He  finds  that  his  Republic  is  well  known  at  Cambrmge;  and  while  at  the 
V'    )  University  he  meets  Gabriel  Harvey,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  shown 

/  some  special  favour.    Queen  Elizabeth  playfully  dubs  him  Badin  because  of 

\  the  raillery  with  which  she  thought  he  had  written  of  women.  Later  Bodin 
accompanies  the  Duke  to  the  Low  Countries,  continuing  in  his  service  until 
the  death  of  Anjou  in  1584.  He  then  returns  to  Laon  and  becomes  in  1587 
the  successor  of  his  father-in-law  in  the  office  of  procureur  giniral.  About 
this  time  there  occurred  an  event  which  Baudrillart  calls  "un  episode 
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regrettable,"  "si  contraire  k  tous  ses  principes."  It  was  in  a  word  Bodin's 
surprising  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Holy  League.  "Le  philosophe," 
writes  Baudrillart,  "et,  sauf  cette  courte  eclipse,  Thomme  public  furent 
toujours  ou  se  trouvaient  la  nationality  et  la  tolerance."^^  In  spite  of 
his  formal  allegiance  to  the  League,  Bodin's  conduct  continued  to  be  so 
little  to  the  liking  of  that  party  that  in  1590  he  was  accused  of  heresy, 
his  lodgings  searched,  and  his  books  publicly  burned.  In  1593,  three  years 
before  his  death,  he  did  something  to  atone  for  his  past  error  by  a  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Henry  IV. 

The  first  of  Bodin's  works  which  require  our  attention  is  his  UdiQdus 
ad  facU'em  historiarum  cognitionem,  published  in   1566.^'     Anticipating    I 
Montesquieu^  at  many  points,  our  author  emphasises  the  bearing  of  the   / 
the  history  of  law  upon  the  record  of  human  events.    But  as  history  is  to   I 
him  not  simply  human  but  natural  and  divine  history  as  well,  so  law  is  / 
something  higher  and  broader  than  statutes  and  codes.    To  find  the  con-\ 
stant  terms  among  the  shifting  factors  of  his  problem,  the  historian  musy 
turn  to  Nature  and  God.    Following  the  stages  of  the  mystic  quest  he 
should  consider  first  himself,  in  the  second  place  the  family,  in  the  third 
place  civil  society,  then  nature,  and  finally  God.    Only  a  few  men,  however, 
are  capable  of  thus  rising  above  the  senses,  as  the  swimmer  with  effort  -  ^ 
keep^is  head  above  water. 

Chapter  VI  of  the  Methodus  (De  Statu  Rerumpublicarum),  in  which  the 
author  anticipates  ideas  later  developed  in  the  Republic,  discusses  particu- 
larly  Platonic  communism.  "Je  ne  crois  pas,"  writes  BaudriUart,  "qu'on 
ait  jamais  dit  sur  ce  sujet  controverse  rien  de  plus  net  et  de  plus  vigour eux: 
changez  quelques  mots  k  peine  et  vous  croiriez  entendre  un  philosophe  ou 
im  publiciste  de  nos  jours."'*  "^hi^  ^^yp^*^^PV5.of  Plato,,  Bodinaigues,  is 
radicallxfaIsfii;ior  Nature  teaches  us  that  this  world,  an  admirable  workl)f 
God^consists  of  unequal  parts  and  of  elements  which  are  in  sharp  conflict 
one  with  another,  and  that  the  various  movements  of  the  stars  are  so  neces^' 
sary  to  maintain  the  world  that  without  this  harmonic  discprd^everything^, 
would  perish.  And  the  most  politic  state,  if  it  imitates  Nature  as  it  should,': 
will  preserve  the  inequalities  of  governors  and  governed,  of  masters  and' 
servants,  of  rich  and  poor,  of  good  and  wicked,  of  strong  and  weak;  a  cer-\ 
tain  melange  of  opposed  minds  helps  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  state.  ^ 

^  Baudxillart,  op,  cii.y  131  fif. 

"  I  have  used  the  Paris  edition  of  1572,  and  the  analysis  of  the  Methodus  given  by  Fritz 
Renx  in  Lamprecht's  GesckUhUiche  Untarsuckungen,  DriUer  Band,  Erstes  Heft,  Gotha,  1905: 
Jeam  Bodin,  Ein  Beitrag  tttr  Gesckickte  des  historischen  Methode  im  16  Jakrkundert.  Robert 
Flmt  in  his  Historical  Philosophy  in  Prance  (New  York,  1894)  summarizes  the  treatise.  See, 
too,  Chauvir^,  op.  cit.,  294  ff. 

^  Foumol,  Bodin,  pridicesseur  de  Montesquieu,  1896. 

'«  BaudriUart,  op,  cit.,  155. 
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/Having  introduced  the  parallel  of  harmonized  voices,  Bodin  concludes 
/that  thanks  to  the  upper,  lower,  and  middle  classes,  the  state  finds  an 
j  accord  in  a  happy  combination  of  opposites. 

The  true  state,  Bodin  contends  here  and  later  in  the  Republic,  J§ 
rnontfreB^lT^This  form  of  government  is  as  natural  as  the  communistic 
/  state  is  unnatural.  Why  should  we  not  conform  here  as  elsewhere  to  the 
*>s;  example  of  Nature?  The  monarchical  principle  is  illustrated  on  every 
hand  in  the  world  about  us.  Animals  such  as  bees  and  cattle  follow  a 
chief;  and  in  the  world  of  inanimate  objects  there  is  always  something 
which  excels  all  others,  as  gold  among  the  metals,  the  sim  among  the  staris. 
Finally  there  is  only  one  God,  the  lord  and  maker  of  the  world.  If  then 
Nature  cries  out  against  communism,  if  reason  revolts  against  it,  if  long 
expenence  testifies  againsfit,  whjLgh^ould  we  prefer  Plato  to  the  nature  of 
things. 

Bodin  is,  however,  in  the  Methodus  concerned  not  so  much  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  state  as  with  the  method  of  the  historian.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  the  book  is  of  importance  in  the  present  investigation  because, 
^ltJinilglL^P^"S€r  mi  iB^d^'"  ^^^^  W^  ^"  agreement  at  all  points,  the 
historical  method  which  is  expounded  by  the  French  publicist  was 
certainly  laimllaFto  the  English  poet.  "      ^ 

The  uncertain  and  confused  nature  of  human  affairs  our  writer  concedes 
makes  impossible  in  historical  investigations  the  exact  methods  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences.^  Accordingly  the  historian  has  to  content 
himself  with  an  approximation  to  truth:  Historiae  naturales  verae  sini 
necne  facUlime  inkUigutUur;  humanae  vero,  quae  semper  sui  dis similes  sutU, 
non  item.'^  Corresponding  to  the  differences  of  subject  matter  in  human, 
natural,  and  religious  history,  he  postulates  an  assensio  triplex^  probabilis, 
necessaria,  religiosaJ''  Nevertheless  the  history  of  man  adopts  as  its  chief 
purpose  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  it  must  accordingly  rest  upon  reliable 
sources.  The  historian  who  bases  his  narrative  upon  the  documents  them- 
selves necessarily  carries  more  authority  than  one  who  takes  his  material 
second  hand.*^*  Nor  should  an  historian  rest  his  case  upon  a  single  record. 
Documents  should  be  collated^'  and  the  learning,  prejudices,  religion,  etc. 
of  the  historian  should  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  value  of  his 

"  "Aut  si  quis  nolit  cum  naturalibus  diariplinw  ma  themariraa  conftindere,  quatuor  genera 
constituet  historiarum:  humanain  quidem  incertam  et  confusam:  naturalem  certam,  interdum 
tamen  materiae  vd  mali  genii  oontagione  incertam  ac  sui  dissimilem:  mathemadcam  quod  a 
concretione  materiae  libera  rit,  certiorem:  sic  enim  veteres  hanc  ab  ilia  diviserunt.  Postre- 
mum  divinam  certissimam  et  sui  natura  plane  immutabilem.  Atque  haec  de  historiarum 
partitione"  (Methodus,  1, 17  f.). 

**  Renz,  op,  cU,,  15. 

^  MeOodus,  Chapter  1, 11;  Renz,  op.  cU.,  16. 

^  Renz,  op.  cU,,  17. 

^  Renz,  op.  cU.,  28. 
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report.^  History  of  past  times  and  of  foreign  peoples,  having  more 
detachment,  is  in  many  ways  more  reliable  than  that  of  contemporaries  and 
natives;*^  and  oral  tradition  is  generally  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.^ 

Bodin's  method,  as  we  have  noted,  however  scientific  it  might  be,  did 
not  put  history  out  of  touch  with  other  subjects.  This  would  have  been 
impossible  for  one  who  was  as  interested  as  he  in  unif3dng  the  diversity  of 
human  experience.  He  combines  in  a  striking  manner  the  mystic  and  the 
rational  temper,  and  strives  for  an  articulation  of  the  many  sided  life  of 
man.  Accordingly  he  was  concerned  not  only  to  survey  and  define  the 
province  of  history  but  to  correlate  it  with  law  and  philosophy.  Moreover, 
physiology,  psychology,  and  ph3rsical  geography,  in  helping  us  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  a  people  will  enable  us  the  better  to  read  or  write  its 
history.  In  all  that  he  says  of  the  significance  of  the  milieu,  Bodin  harks 
back  to  mediaeval  lore  of  the  relations  of  the  material  body  to  the  imma- 
terial soul  and  he  anticipates  much  later  speculation  with  which  everyone 
associates  the  name  of  Hippol3rte  Taine." 

The  character  of  the  folk  or  race,  constituting  a  part  of  the  historian's 
subject,  will  be  understood  by  attention  not  only  to  the  physical  milieu 
but  to  the  mixture  of  races,  which  has  often  brought  about  an  alteration 
of  a  people's  customs.  For  instance  in  their  union  with  the  Britons,  the 
Danes,  Angles,  and  Saxons  have  made  those  people  more  warlike,  while 
they  themselves  have  become  more  cultivated.  Such  changes,  of  course, 
will  come  about  slowly  in  the  case  of  races  which,  though  living  side  by 
side,  do  not  mingle  with  one  another.^ 

Bodin's  recognition  of  the  differences  of  racial  character,  due  to  milieu 
and  race  mixture,  leads  him  to  the  position  that  there  shgyld  be  a^carigful / 
adaptation  of  laws  and  institutions  to  the  special^  character^  of  the  peoplq 
for  whomthey  are  intended.**  Accordingly  he  denies  the  possibility  of  an 
ideal  state,  of  vaTidily  Tor  all  people;  for  what  would  be  useful  for  one 
people  would  be  harmful  to  another.**  The  differing  character  of  historical 
periods  also  receives  recognition  in  this  connection,  the  state  at  any  given 
time  being  considered  the  result  of  organic  development,  and  the  growth  of 
the  state  corresponding  to  that  of  a  man  from  childhood  through  maturity 
to  decay  and  death.*^ 

Such  a  far  perspective  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  Bodin  to  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  races.**    His  method  in  dealing  with  this  subject 

•*  Renz,  op.  cU,,  22  fif. 

■»  Ren*,  op.  cil.,  27,  29. 

^RenZfOp.cU,,  17, 19. 

"*  RenZy  op.  cU,,  38  ff.  Compare,  passim,  A.  J.  Roller,  The  Theory  of  Environment,  1918. 

**  Renz,  op,  cU.,  66  ff. 

*  Rcnz,  op,  cit,f  62. 

^VieaZfOp,  cU.,  62. 

**  Renz,  op,  cit,^  63. 

^  Renz,  op.  cU.,  66  ff . 
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deserves  our  attention.  As  sources  of  evidence  he  recognizes  historical 
documents,  philological  characteristics,  and  geography.  From  the  first  of 
these  his  scientific  method  can  expect  little,  but  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  value  of  philological  and  geographical  considerations. 

In  support  of  the  testimony  of  Moses,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon  that 
the  Chaldeans  were  the  oldest  race,  the  Hebrew  language  being  only  a 
dialect  of  Chaldean,  he  seeks  to  trace  to  a  Babylonian-Hebrew  origin  the 
names  of  all  peoples.  His  descent  is  by  a  pretty  uncomfortable  route  from 
Chaldean,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptian  to  Greek  and  then  to  Italian.  The  Celts, 
too,  he  attempts  to  show  are  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Germans 
of  the  Celts.  The  great  differences  which  the  languages  of  these  people 
have  developed  are  due  to  the  passage  of  time,  colonization,  and  race 
mixture,  and  to  the  influence  of  milieu. 

Considering  in  the  large  the  evolution  of  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
Bodin  as  a  scientific  historian  can  give  little  comfort  to  the  poet's  dream 
of  a  golden  age  which  the  world  had  outlived.  All  the  evidence,  he  declares, 
is  against  such  a  view.  The  cycles  of  time  are  cycles  of  growth  and  decay, 
but  the  wheel  of  change  is  ever  ascending  the  hill  of  progress;  or,  to  use  his 
figure,  the  field  grows  in  fertility  with  the  decay  of  vegetation.  Haec  ilia 
est  rerum  omnium  lam  certa  conversion  ut  dubiiare  nemo  debeal,  quin  idem  in 
hominum  ingeniis  quid  in  agris  evenial^  qui  majori  ubertate  graliam  quietis 
referre  solentfi^ 

After  the  Methodus,  Bodin  published  in  1568  his  Response  de  Jean 
Bodin  aux  Paradoxes  de  M,  de  Malestroit,  touchant  le  fait  des  Monnaies  et 
VEnchSrissment  de  Toutes  Choses.  Then  followed  in  1576,  the  year  in 
which  he  was  appointed  king's  attorney  at  Laon,  the  Six  Livres  de  la 
Republique,^^  a  work  of  the  first  importance  in  the  political  speculations  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  his  preface  addressed  to  Monseigneur  Du  Faur,  Bodin  (pp.  2-3) 
compares  his  book  with  the  similar  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Machia- 
velli.  The  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  cut  too  short,  he  thinks,  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  those  who  read  them.  Besides  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  those  great  men  wrote  has  brought  niuch  to  light  that  was 
hidden  from  them;  even  Plato  confesses  that  the  subject  is  very  obscure. 
Others  who  have  followed  them  have  profaned  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
political  philosophy  in  their  ignorance  of  law  and  even  of  public  justice. 
We  have  for  instance  a  Machiavelli,  who  has  enjoyed  a  vogue  among  the 

••Renz,  0^.  o^.,  71ff. 

*^  I  have  used  the  Paris  edition  of  1577.  The  analysis  and  summary  of  the  Republic  in 
BaudriUart,  op.  cU,,  I  have  found  very  helpful.  For  a  briefer  digest,  see  Bluntschli,  Gescktchte 
der  neueren  Staatswissenschaft,  Miinchen  und  Leipadg,  1881  (Third  Edition),  Chapter  II.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  sources  of  the  Republic  and  a  much  more  dispassionate  account 
of  Bodin  in  general  than  that  of  BaudriUart  will  be  found  in  the  excellent  book  of  Jean  Chau- 
vir^  already  mentioned. 
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courtiers  of  tyrants,  and  whom  Paulus  Jovius,  while  placing  him  in  the 
rank  of  distinguished  men  describes  nevertheless  as  an  atheist  and  one 
ignorant  of  good  literature.  As  for  atheism  Machiavelli  glories  in  it  in  his 
writings;  and  so  far  as  his  knowledge  is  concerned,  ^'ceux  qui  ont  accous- 
tum6  de  discourir  doctement,  pezer  sagement,  et  resoudre  subtilement  les 
hauts  affaires  d'estat,  s'accorderont  qu'il  n'a  jamais  sonde  le  gu6  de  la 
science  Politique,  qui  ne  gist  pas  en  ruzes  tyranniques,  qu'il  a  recherchees 
par  tous  les  coins  d'ltalie,  et  comme  une  douce  poizon  coulee  en  son  livre 
du  Prince,  ou  il  rehausse  jusques  au  Ciel,  et  met  pour  un  Parangon  de  tous 
les  Roys,  le  plus  desloyal  filz  de  Prestre  qui  fut  oncques:  et  lequel  neant- 
moins  avec  toutes  ses  finesses,  fut  honteusement  precipite  de  la  roche  de 
tyrannie  haute  et  glissante,  oil  il  s'estoit  nich6,  et  en  fin  expos6  comme  un 
belistre  i.  la  mercy  et  risee  de  ses  ennemis,  comme  il  est  advenu  depuis  aux 
autres  Princes  qui  ont  suyvi  sa  piste,  et  pratiqu6  les  belles  reigles  de  Maccia- 
vel;  lequel  a  mis  pour  deux  fondemens  des  Republiques  I'impiet^  et 
Finjustice,  blasant  la  religion  comme  contraire  k  Testat." 

Bodin's  hostility  to  Machiavelli  so  vigorously  expressed  in  this  passage, 
will  help  us  to  appreciate  the^natural  antipathy  of  la  politique  spiritualiste 
for  la  politique  materialiste.  Baudrillart  speaks  of  Machiavelli  as  the 
adversary  almost  always  present  to  Bodin.  "Avec  le  publiciste  frangais," 
he  continues,  "on  pent  dire  que  la  politique  spiritualiste  prend  ^  son  tour 
la  parole,  et  exerce  de  noble  represailles  contre  la  politique  mat6rialiste 
alors  dans  toute  sa  vogue:  m6rite  d'autant  plus  frappant  qu'il  s'allie  ici 
it  un  esprit  observateur  et  qui  offre  avec  Machiavel  lui-m6me  une  remar- 
quable  analogie  par  son  caract^re  £minemment  experimental. — Aux 
maximes  bien  connues  du  Prince,  il  substitue  les  principes  d'une  morale 
flevee,  principes  6ternels,  jamais  plus  opportuns,  et  dont  Tapplication  i  la 
politique  n'allait  i,  rien  moins  qu'i  faire  revolution  dans  les  idees  re?ues  et 
dans  la  pratique  adoptee."'* 

But  this  anti-Machiavellism  of  les  politiquesj  which  was  recognized  by 
the  dedication  of  Gentillet's  AtUi-Macfnavel  to  the  Due  d'Alengon  after 
that  nobleman  had  become  associated  with  the  party  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
does  not  mean  that  the  pftlicista  .drifted  to  Utopian  idealism.  Bodin  does 
not  share  the  dreams  of  Plato  and  More,  whose  ideal  states  he  regarded  as 
republics  "en  idee  sans  effet."^  What  Bodin  seeks  is  a  practicable^poUty 
infonned  and  inspired  by  ideals.  The  end  of  the  political  Fife  is  not  happi- 
ness biit  virtiip.y  AnffJKp^KTghfiSt  vjrt^i^iR  realized  in  the  life  of  contempla- 
tion.   That  republic,  he  says,  will  be  deemed  happy  that  numbers  among 

*>  BandriUart,  op,  cU.,  225  ff.  Compare  de  TH^pital,  op.  di.,  II,  12. --^"Je  ne  suis  pas 
figort  line  r^formatum  et  r6|^einent  in^xMsible,  ni  mesme  di£kile :  je  me  soubviens  des  Respub- 
lioques  de  Platon,  de  la  Cyiop6die  de  X6nophon,  de  I'Utopie  de  Thomas  Moms  et  aiUties 
qui  ont  ezcdiement  discoureu,  et  mia  par  escript  de  belles  et  eslevto  conceptions;  mais  ce  sent 
qui  n'estaient  plus  de  saison." 

^  RipMique,  1^  Chaipicr  1,  p.  3. 
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its  citizens  many  men  whose  lives  illustrate  the  intellectn^land^ntempla- 
tive_ virtues.  The  first  book  of  his  Republic  sets  forth  unmistarably  the 
mystical  ethic  in  which  his  practical  politic  found  its  inspiration.  The 
Republic  should  first  of  all  provide  the  necessities  of  life."  But  the  good 
man  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  contributes  to  his  needs  and  comforts; 
he  will  wish  further  to  side  with  the  virtuous  against  the  wicked;  and  when 
his  spirit  is  clear  and  swept  clean  of  vices  and  passions  which  trouble  the 
soul,  he  will  observe  more  carefuUy  the  diversity  of  human  things — various 
ages,  contrary  humors,  the  grandeur  of  some  the  ruin  of  others,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  republics — ^and  he  will  seek  always  the  causes  of  the  effects  which 
he  has  noted.  Then  after  a  time,  turning  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  he  will 
take  pleasure  in  the  variety  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
world,  considering  of  each  thing  its  special  form,  its  quality  and  its  virtue; 
considering  further  the  hostility  and  the  friendships  of  creatures  toward 
one  another  and  how  they  are  joined  by  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 
Then  passing  beyond  elementary  religion,  he  will  preen  the  wings  of  con- 
templation for  his  heavenly  flight,  that  he  might  see  the  splendor,  the 
beauty,  and  the*  strength  of  the  celestial  luminaries,  their  magnificence 
and  fearful  motions,  and  that  he  might  hear  the  melodious  harmony  of  the 
whole  world.  He  is  then  ravished  with  a  wonderful  pleasure  and  attended 
by  a  ceaseless  desire  to  find  the  first  cause,  and  him  who  was  the  author  of 
such  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Having  reached  this  point  he  no  longer 
pursues  the  course  of  his  contemplation,  inasmuch  as  the  maker  is  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  in  essence,  in  grandeur,  in  power,  in  wisdom,  and 
in  goodness.  By  this  method  of  contemplation  wise  men  have  proved  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  eternal  and  infinite;  and  thence  they  have  as  it  were 
drawn  a  conclusion  of  human  happiness.^ 

With  the  passage  just  summarized  should  be  compared  the  paragraph 
that  closes  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book:  Bodin  here  compares  the 
soul  ravished  in  contemplation  and  burning  with  divine  brightness  to  the 

**  Irenaeui  in  the  Veue  axgues  that  in  the  lefonnation  of  iTdaiid  the  caie  of  the  body 
Bhoold  precede  that  of  the  soul;  Veue  p.  646. 

^  RipMique,  Book  I,  Ch.  1 : — ^With  this  passage  should  be  compared  the  following  from 
the  Methodusi — ''Quoniam  hominibus  primum  studixmi  conservandi  sui  natuxa  parens  ingener- 
avit:  deinde  paulatim  a  rerum  naturalium  admiratione  adcausaniminvestigationemimpulit: 
tum  ab  iis  illecebris  ad  ipsius  rerum  omnium  moderatoris  cognitionem  pertraxit:  ob  earn 
causam  ab  historia  rerum  humanarum  nobis  auspicandum  videtur,  cum  primum  de  summo 
Deo  comprehensiones,  non  solum  probabiles,  sed  etiam  ad  assentiendum  neoessariae  in 
puerorum  animis  radices  egerint.  Ita  fiet  ut  a  cogitatione  nostri  primum,  deinde  familiae, 
tum  dommunis  sodetatis  ad  nature  inspectionem,  ac  postremo  ad  immortalis  Dei  veram  hi- 
storiam,  id  est,  contemplationem,  abducamur." — Methodus,  Cap.  primxmi,  |^.  12-13.  See,  too, 
MeikoduSi  Capi  tertium,  33  ff.: — "£t  quoniam  primum  studium  conservandi  sui  natura  uni- 
cidque  ingeneiavit,  primae  hominum  actiones  ad  ea  pertinent,  sine  quibus  vivi  nullo  modo 
potest:  deinde  ad  ea  sine  quibus  vivi  quidem,  sed  non  satis  commode;  ant  commode,  sed  non 
spkodide;  aut  splendide,  non  tamen  ad  eam,  quae  suavissime  sensus  obkctat,  voluptatem: 
hinc  opum  augendarum  cupiditas.   Sed  quia  voiuptatum  nulla  satietas^  aut  ea  rAmmimif  est 
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moon  reflecting  the  glory  of  the  sun.  The  soul  given  too  much  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  body,  the  soul  that  does  not  seek  the  divine  sun,  he  com- 
pares to  the  moon  hid  by  the  shadovrs  of  the  earth,  which  having  robbed  it 
of  its  light  and  its  strength,  brings  forth  in  its  stead  many  monsters.  "Et 
neantmoins  si  elle  demeuroit  tousjours  unie  au  soleil,  il  est  bien  certain  que 
le  monde  elementaire  periroit.  Nous  ferons  mesme  jugement  de  la  Repub- 
lique  bien  ordonnnee,  la  fin  principale  de  laquelle  gist  aux  vertus  contempla- 
tives,  jagoit  que  les  actions  politiques  soient  preallables,  et  les  moins 

bduanun  aeque  ac  hominum,  quo  quisque  generosior  est,  eo  longius  ae  a  bdtiarum  sodetate 
dJMimgit,  ac  paulatim  g^oriae  cupiditate  fertur,  ut  reliquis  pra«stare  possit:  hinc  dominandi 
libido,  et  tenuioribus  vis  illata,  hinc  diasidia,  bella,  servitutes,  caedes.  Sed  cum  hoc  vit^ 
genus  tuibulentum  sit  ac  periculis  plenum,  t\mi  vero  immanis  ea  gloria  quae  hominem  ezcelsi 
animi  explere  non  possit,  consequens  est  ut  homo  bene  a  natuxa  informatus,  paulatim  feratur 
ad  virtutis  actiones,  quae  in  vera  laude  et  solida  g^ria  versantur,  in  qua  plerique  finem  extre- 
mum  ooDStituunt.  Sed  quonlam  natura  quietis  est  appetens,  planum  est  eas  virtutis  actiones 
ad  quietem  aliquando  dirigi  oportere.  Quo  fit  ut  homo  paulatim  a  curis  et  hominum  sodetate 
distiactus  solitudinem  querat,  ut  tranquillitate  naturae  conaentanea  fruatur.  Itaquereshuma- 
nas  deqpiciens  earumque  inconstantiam  ac  temeritatem,  naturae  causas  certiasimas  intuetur, 
in  quibtts  contemplandis  tantam  perdpit  voluptatem,  ut  talium  studioium  consdentia  fretus, 
regnm  opes  ac  Fortunas  nei^igat:  quinefiam  plerique  cum  maxima  impeiia  gessissent,  ad 
hoc  vitae  genus  qrante  relabi,  quam  regnaie  maluerunt  Wnc  illae  sdentiae  ac  virtutes,  quae 
quod  in  veri  sola  cognitione  acquiescunt,  Btopucai  vocantur.  Neque  vero  id  satis  est  homini 
bene  a  natura  instituto,  ut  in  iis  sdentiis,  quarum  subjecta  materia  sub  seusum  cadit,  acquie- 
scat;  sed  his  veluti  gradibus  ad  ea  fertur,  quae  sola  mente  perdpiimtur,  id  est,  ad  animorum 
immortalium  vim  ac  potestatem,  quousque  pemidbus  alis  sursum  abr^iatur,  ac  suae  originis 
piimoidia  rqpetens,  cum  Deo  penitus  conjungatur;  in  quo  finis  humanarum  actionum  et  quies 
eztrcma,  summaque  fodidtas  consistit  Hue  omnia  consilia,  dicta,  facta :  hue  humanae  actiones, 
hnc  disriplinae  ac  virtutes  referuntur. 

like  Bodin,  de  la  Noue  is  interested  in  the  relation  of  the  contemplative  to  the  active  life; 
for  example,  Discaurs,  p.  553: — "Voila  comment  la  vie  contemplative  ne  doit  point  estre  des- 
jointe,  ni  pour  tousjours,  ni  pour  long  temps  de  I'active.  Ce  que  mesme  les  meiUeurs  Philo- 
so|diesontlncnconnu.  Etce  grand  Thedlogien,  S.  Augustin,  a  approuv6  du  tout  ceste  Uen 
ordonnee  composition  de  Tune  et  de  I'autre.  Car  encores  que  les  actions  q>iritueUes  soyent 
plus  dignes  que  les  corporeUes,  toutes  on  ne  les  doit  pas  aeparer."  Further,  Discourse  p.  540 
(Compare  %)enser's  treatment  of  the  subject  at  the  dose  of  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie 
Qneene): — "Quek)u'un  dira,  encores  que  le  Philosophe  doive  contempler,  que  pourtant  il  ne 
aemUe  pas  que  le  Prince,  le  Capitaine,  le  Juge  et  le  Mededn  ayent  grand  besoin  de  s'y  travail- 
kr:  pource  qu'on  ne  requiert  d'eux  seulement  que  de  bons  effects.  Je  reqxmdray  qu'iceux 
effects  procedent  des  bonnes  consultations,  et  les  consultations  de  la  prudence,  &  laquelle  on 
parvient  premierement  par  experience:  puis  par  meditation."  Again,  Discours,  pp.  539-540:- 
''Cehii  qui  considereia  le  parier,  qui  est  seulement  propre  k  I'homme,  pensera  qu'il  n'y  a  rIcB 
qui  woit  tk  commun  et  familier:  mais  sHl  monte  jusques  k  la  parcde  intdrieure,  qui  est  la  cod- 
ceptkn  de  I'cntendement,  auquel  receptacle  mille  images  parfoites,  fausses  et  vrayes  resident^ 
passrnt  et  rspassent,  qui  se  manifestent  apres  par  la  parole  sensible,  il  admirera  un  si  haut 
OQViage  de  Diea.  £t  en  ceste  maniere  devons  nous  des  choees  ooipoielles  monter  aux  inoor- 
poRDes:  et  des  plus  hautes  retoumer  apres  aux  basses.  Car  qu'est-ce  autre  chose  que  la 
oompositioii  de  lliomme,  sinon  le  celeste,  et  le  terrestre,  qui  par  un  artifice  trcs-exceilent  et 
inimitable  aont  conjoints  ensemble?  Dequoy  on  pent  tirer  ceste  instruction,  que  la  vie  con- 
templative et  I'active  coovienent  tres  l»en  I'une  aveoques  I'autre:  et  les  vouloir  du  tout  sepaier, 
c'est  oonmie  vouloir  faire  force  k  nature." 
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illustres  soient  les  premieres:  comme  faire  provisions  necessaires,  pour 
entretenir  et  defendre  la  vie  des  sujets;  et  neantmoins  telles  actions  se 
rapportent  aux  morales,  et  celles  cy  aux  intellectueUes,  la  fin  desquelles 
est  la  contemplation  du  plus  beau  sujet  qui  soit,  et  qu'on  puisse  imaginer." 
This  order  of  life  is  that  which  God  ordained  when  he  set  aside  six  days  of 
the  week  for  work  and  the  seventh  for  the  contemplation  of  his  works  and 
his  law  and  for  his  praise.     Here  then  is  the  principal  end  of  republics 
well  conducted,  which  are  the  happier  the  nearer  they  approach  this  end. 
In  republics  as  in  men  there  are  several  degrees  of  felicity;  some  have  more, 
others  less  according  to  the  end  which  each  has  proposed  for  itself.    One 
might  say,  for  example,  of  the  Lacedemonians  that  they  were  courageous 
and  magnanimous,  but  that  nevertheless  their  actions  were  unjust,  for  the 
reason  that  their  institutions  and  laws  had  no  other  object  than  that 
of  making  men  brave  and  invincible.    But  the  Roman  republic  has  flour- 
ished in  justice  and  surpassed  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  because  the 
Romans  strove  not  only  for  magnanimity  but  directed  aU  their  actions  to 
true  justice.     The  type  of  happiness  described  above  is  that  which  we 
I  should  seek  the  means  of  realizing  or  at  least  of  approximating. 
t       In  seeking  the  realizatiQQ,  Qlil.s.my&tfe  end^  the  State  should  be  directed 
I  by  laws  both  natural  anddivine.    The_iinderlying  principle  of  direction  will 
'  be  that  of  harmony,  wTiich  de  TRdpitalJiadxecognized  as  the.tru£_essence 
jof  justice;  the  order  of  the  State  answering  to  that  of  the  spiritual  lifeand 
[the  well-governed  family.     Furthermore,  inequality  is  of  the  essence  of 
harmony,  so  that,  the- good  ruler  like  the  good  musician  seeks  an  harmonic 
.Synthesis  of  many  discordant  elements,  what  Bodin  calls  an  harmonic 
jdiscord.**    This  idea  naturally  conducts  our  philosopher  to  views  of  rela- 
tivity and  reconciliation  which,  introduced  into  the  Melhodus,  receive 
their  appli^tion  and  fuller  development  in  the  Republic.    P?  jg  ^yd  ^^^  *^ 
a  defense  of  monarchy  as  an  institutionalized  order  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  Nature;^  to  an  attack  upoii  sixteen thjrentury  communismy'^ 
which  sought,  like  certaiiT'raodern  theories,  tQ.jQbliterate  rather  than  to 
harmonize  /^igtin/^ti'nnc  fkf  .xnArit  anA  rnfj-ggiy^nr^^Tig  inequalities  of  reward; 

and  to  an  ideal  of  domestic  order  which,  patterned  after  that  of  the  mon- 

*  RipMique,  VI,  Chapter  6.    Compare  Baudrillart,  op,  cU.,  155. 

**  RiptMiquef  VI,  Chapter  4, 734  f . : — ''Toutes  les  loix  de  nature  nous  guident  k  la  monar- 
chle:  soit  que  nous  regardons  oe  petit  monde,  qui  n'a  qu'un  corps,  et  pour  tous  les  membies 
un  seul  chef  duquel  depend  la  volont6,  la  mouvement,  et  sentiment:  soit  que  nous  prenons  ce 
grand  monde,  qui  n'a  qu'im  Dieu  souverain:  soit  que  nons  dressons  nos  yeux  au  del,  nous  ne 
verrons  qu'un  soleil,  et  jusques  aux  animauz  sociables,  nous  voyons  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  souffiir 
pleuSieurs  Roys,  plusieurs  seigneurs,  pour  bons  qu'ils  soient." 

^  RipMique,  Book  I,  Chapter  2,  p.  1 1 ,  and  Metkodus,  Chapter  VI.  Compare  de  PHdintal, 
p.  27<above;  and  TraUi,  I,  p.  112: — ^In  the  true  republic,  "les  particuliers  vivront  mainteneus 
chascung  selon  leurs  conditions,  rangs  et  m6rites  en  leurs  biens,  en  leurs  vies,  leurs  honneurs, 
eulx  et  leurs  families;  qui  est  la  fin  et  le  but  de  Tintention  de  la  justice." 
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archical  state,  reduced  women  to  a  subordinate  position.'^  Finally,  his 
principle  of  harmony  leads  him  to  an  ideal  of  justice  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  de  THdpital  and  de  la  None  in  that  admitting  the  claims  of  both 
toleom^ej^ixd.  severity,  it  reflects  the  reason  of  the  well-directed  inner  life 
and  contributes  to  the  realization  of  the  well-ordered  state.  '^Rien  done 
d'exclusif/'  writes  Baudrillart,  "dans  la  conception  qu'il  se  forme  de  la 
R£publique.  H  est  spiritualiste  et  positif ,  il  s'attache  i,  concilier  Platon  et 
Aristote,  ou  plut6t  il  est  d6cid6ment  en  morale  de  T^cole  platonicienne,  et 
en  politique,  il  s'inspire  de  preference  de  Tesprit  et  de  la  m6thode  du  philo- 
sophe  Stagyrite.  ...  La  justice  pour  regie  et  pour  objet  de  TEtat;  pour 
but  de  la  soci6t6,  la  recherche  des  biens  intellectuels  et  moraux  et  des  biens 
mat6riels:  ceux-la  plus  61ev6s,  ceux-ci  d'absolue  necessity,  et  devant 
etre  assures  d'abord,  tel  est,  en  r&um6,  Tidfal  de  la  politique  aux  yeux  de 
Bodin.    II  restera  fidMe  k  ces  inspirations  de  son  d6but."*' 

At  the  centre  of  Bodin^s  speculative  politic,  compounded  of  Aristotelian 
and  Platonic  ideas,  is  his  concept  of  sovereignty .^°°  Without  admitting  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  Bodin  argues  for  a  permanent  contract  between  the 
people,  who  are  the  true  source  of  sovereignty,  and  the  king.  Sovereignty 
isabsolute  but  it  appears  not  inalienable;  for  the  right  of  the  king  to  dispose 
of  his  sovereignty  as  he  would  of  his  property  is  frankly  admitted.  Though 
it  may  be  inherited  as  house  and  land,  it  may  not  be  reclaimed  by  the 
people.  In  the  use  of  his  power,  however,  the  king  is  not  theoretically  his 
own  master.  He  is  subject,  according  to  our  philosopher's  synthesis  of 
the  spiritual,  natural,  anH  political  life,  to  divine  and  natural  laws.  Should 
he  violate  these  he  is  guilty  of  Ihse-majesU  divine.  In  his  application  of  his 
theory  of  sovereignty  to  the  practical  business  of  the  state  Bodin  seems  to 
subtract  something  from  the  actual  power  which  he  had  before  assigned 
the  Prince  by  denying  him,  for  instance,  the  right  to  levy  taxes  upon  the 

^RipMique,  Book  I,  Chapter  3,  De  la  Puissanu  MaritaUi — "le  commandement,  qa'il 
[Diefi]  avoit  doim6  auparavant  au  man  par  dessus  la  femme,  porte  double  sens,  et  double 
cammaxidement:  Tun,  qui  est  literal  de  la  puissance  maritale:  et  Fautie  moral,  qui  est  de 
Tame  sus  le  corps,  de  la  raison  sus  la  cupidit6,  que  Tescriture  saincte  appeUe  quasi  toujours 
fcmme,  et  prindpalement  Salomon,"  etc.,  (p.  14). — "Mais  quelque  changement  et  variety  de 
loiz  qui  iiuisse  estre,  il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  loy  ny  coustume,  qui  ayt  exempts  la  femme  de  Fobeia- 
sance,  et  non  seulement  de  Tobeissance,  ains  aussi  de  la  reverence  qu'elle  doit  au  mari,  et  telle 
que  la  loy  ne  permettoit  pas  &  la  femme  d'<4)peler  le  mari  en  jugment  sans  permission  du  mag- 
istrat.  Or  tout  ainsi  qu'H  n'y  a  rien  plus  grand  en  ce  monde,  comme  dit  Euripide,  ny  plus 
necesaaire  pour  la  conservation  des  Republiques,  que  Tobeissance  de  la  femme  au  mari  aussi 
le  mari  ne  doit  pas  sous  ombre  de  la  puissance  maritale,  faire  une  esdave  de  sa  femme"  (p.  19). 

^  Baudrillart,  op.  cU.,  232. 

>M  RipMique,  I,  Chapters  8,  9,  and  10.  Compare  Baudrillart,  op.  cU.,  Chapter  6;  and 
eq)ecial]y  Hancke:  Bodin,  Eine  Studie  uber  den  Begriff  der  SouveraineUU  in  Heft  47  of  Otto 
Gieike's  Vntefsuchungen  zur  Deutschen  Stoats-  und  RecktsgeschkhU.  Sidney  Lee  observes, 
French  Renaissance  in  England,  321  f.:  "It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  Hooker  derived 
from  Bodin  the  doctrine  of  contractual  sovereignty  which  was  developed  by  Hobbes  from  the 
same  source,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  political  creed  of  the  English  Whigs." 
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people  at  his  pleasure.  He  fails  to  distinguish  clearly,  it  would  appear, 
between  an  absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy.  The  ideal  of  his  political 
philosophy  is,  however,  unmistakable,  and  it  is  of  course  that  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned. 

According  to  Bodin  there  are  five  marks  by  which  sovereignty  may  be 
recognized.  They  are:  first,  the  absolute  power  of  legislating  for  all  in 
general  and  for  each  in  particul^x;^®^  second  the  power  of  declaring  war 
and  peace  ;^"  third,  the  right  of  appointing  Jthe^gnn^^jaLofficjir^^ 
statej"*  fourth,  the  jigbt.  Qt  e.:5€I£ising  the  functions  of  Jj^cjcourt  of  last 
agpcal;*®*  and  fifthj^the  privilege  of  showing  clemency.**  in  commenting 
upon  the  first  of  these  marks  of  sovereignty,  Bodin  says  that  the  pnncejn 

the  country  oyer  wluch^h^ rules.  His  dictum  is:  "La  loi  peut  casser  les 
coutumes,  et  la  coutume  ne  peut  deroger  k  la  loi."**  The  magistrate  "peut 
ployer  la  loy,  et  interpretation  d'icelle,  soit  en  douceur,  soit  en  rigueur, 
pourveu  qu'en  la  ployant  il  se  garde  bien  de  la  casser."*®'  Even  the  prince 
in  exercising  his  privilege  of  clemency  should  remember  his  obligations 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  interests  of  the  state.*®'*  "La  loi  de  Dieu  dit 
qu'en  punissant  ceux  qui  ont  merits  la  mort,  ont  ost6  la  malediction  d'entre 
le  peuple;  car  de  cent  meschancetez  il  n'en  vient  pas  deux  en  justice,  et 
de  celles  qu'on  y  fait  venir  la  moitie  n'est  pas  verifiee;  et  si  du  crime  verififi 
on  ortroye  grace,  quelle  punition  pourra  done  servir  d'example  aux  mes- 
chants?"*®*  As  Baudrillart  remarks:""  "La  s£v6rit6  ne  deplatt  pas  il  Bodin. 
II  en  parle  avec  approbation,  avec  amour.  Pour  lui,  point  de  bon  gouvern- 
ment  sans  un  certain  degr6  de  rigueur.  II  d£veloppe  avec  complaisance 
'bien  que  la  proposition,  dit-il,  puisse  blesser  les  oreilles  d61icates'  le  pro- 
verbe:  Me  m^chant  homme  bon  roi,'  en  ayant  soin  d'expliquer  ce  mot  de 
m^chant  dans  le  sens  de  rigoureux."  Equity,  says  Bodin,  is  not  found 
"en  douceur,  contre  la  rigueur  des  loix;"  equity  "est  de  telle  nature  qu'elle 
n'a  rien  de  commun  avec  la  rigueur,  ny  avec  la  misericorde;  mais  elle 
resemble  la  reigle  Lesbienne,  laqueUe  estant  de  plomb,  ploy  aussi  bien 
d'un  cost£  que  d'autre.  Si  le  forfait  est  plus  grand  que  les  peines  apposees 
aux  loix  ordinaires,  le  Magistrat  qui  cognoist  extraordinairement  doibt 
la  peine;  si  la  faute  est  moindre,  il  doibt  adoulcir  la  peine,  et  non  pas  affecter 
le  tiltre  de  Magistrat  pitoyable,  qui  est  Tun  des  vices  i,  fuir  autant,  voire 

>«  RipMique,  I,  Chapter  10, 163. 

»/Wi.,  164. 

»/Wrf.,  167. 

»••  Ibid.,  169. 

*•  Ibid,,  173. 

w/W.,  162. 

»*'/W.,163. 

^••/Wi.,  175. 

^••/W.,  176. 

u*  Baudrfllart,  op.  cU.,  293 
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plus  que  la  cniaut^.  Car  la  cruaute,  bien  qu'  elle  soil  ii  blasmer,  retient  les 
sujets  en  robeissance  des  loi;  et  la  trop  grande  doulceur,  fait  mespriser  les 
Magistrals  et  les  loi,  et  le  Prince  qui  les  a  establies."^^^  The  proper  temper 
for  the  magistrate  he  describes  as  a  '^gravite  douce";  and  those  are  to  be 
blamed  who  in  the  execution  of  justice  ''se  cholerent,  menassent  et  injur- 
ienty  ceux  qu'ils  jugent:  comme  faisoit  ordinairement  Claude  TEmpereur, 
qui  getta  un  jour  le  tranche-plume  aux  yeux  de  celuy  qu'il  jugeoit,  avec- 
ques  un  visage  plus  bestial  qu'Imperial."^^'  But  Bodin,  like  de  THdpital, 
looks  beyond  the  picture  of  the  grave  judge  administering  the  law  with  due 
dignity  and  severity  to  the  end  of  all  laws  human  and  divine,  which  he 
declares  is  "d'entretenir  I'amour  entre  les  hommes  et  des  hommes  envers 
Dieu:  ce  qui  ne  se  pent  mieux  faire,  que  par  frequentation  et  union  ordin- 
aire.""' "Paroles  belles  et  pr6cises,"  exclaims  BaudriUart,  "qui  marquent 
dignement  le  r61e  de  la  sociabilite  et  de  la  charit6  parmi  les  hommes,  ii  c6t6, 
et  en  un  certain  sens  audessus  mfime  de  la  justice?  Si  c'est  la  justice  qui 
rigle  la  soci£t£,  c'est  la  sympathie  qui  la  fonde,  et  c'est  la  charit6  qui  la 
maintient.""* 

To  the  subject  of  sedition  Bodin  makes  a  particular  application  of  his 
views  of  justice  and  mercy.  "Si  on  voit  qu'on  ne  puisse  appaiser  la  faction 
par  justice  et  jugemens,  le  souverain  y  doit  employer  la  force,  pour  I'es- 
taindre  du  tout,  par  la  punition  de  quelquesuns  des  plus  apparents;  et 
mesmement  des  chefs  de  partie;  et  n'attendre  pas  qu'ils  se  soient  teUement 
fortifiez,  qu'on  ne  puisse  leur  faire  teste.""^  So  far  as  differences  of  religion 
are  concerned  one  should  proceed  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  turning  hearts 
and  wills  to  the  true  religion  without  violence  or  penalty;  lest  those  who 
are  frustrated  in  the  exercise  of  their  chosen  religion  should  become  athe- 
ists."* Nevertheless,  "en  matiere  de  seditions  et  tumultes,  il  n'y  a  rien 
plus  dangereux  que  les  sujets  soient  divisez  en  deux  opinions,  soit  pour 
I'estat,  soit  pour  la  religion,  soit  pour  les  loix  et  coustumes;  et  au  contraire, 
s'il  s'en  trouve  de  plusieurs  opinions,  les  uns  moyennent  la  paix,  et  accord- 
ent  les  autres,  qui  ne  s'accorderoient  jamais  entr'eux.""^ 

The  subject  of  religious  tolerance  comes  in  for  extended  treatment 
in  Bodin 's  Heptaplomeres,  an  imaginary  dialogue  in  which  the  spokesmen  of 

>u  Ri^Mique,  m,  Chapter  5,  330  f . 

w/W.,331. 

"*  RifuUiqiie,  m,  Chi4>ter  7, 349. 

^  Baudrillart,  op.  cU,,  327. 

^  RtpMique,  IV,  Chapter  6, 465. 

^  Baudrillart,  op.  cU.,  392. 

^' M^iiWfiie,  IV,  CSupter  6, 478  f. --For  this  we  find  a  classical  panOlel  i^  thtHeptaplom 
m€f€S  TV  {216],  33 :  '^ondbe  .*— H  est  viay  que  les  sectes  des  Academicieiis,  des  Stoidens,  des 
Pei^tetideiis,  des  Epicuriens,  et  des  Cyniques  disputoient  Tune  contie  Fautre,  cependant 
fls  ne  tTonbloient  point  I'union  et  la  pais  de  la  ville  par  ce  que  les  AcademideDS  et  ks  Peripate- 
ficiens  cstoient  comme  un  milieu  pour  zeunir  les  Epicuriens  et  les  Stoidens  qui  esUnent 
entieiement  oppose  Autrement  s'fl  ne  se  trouvoit  quelque  milieu  pour  rassembler  les 
contreiics  fl  faudroit  necessaiiement  qu'il  y  eust  partout  une  guerre  perpetuelle." 
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many  faiths,  religious  and  philosophical,  take  part.  The  discussiony  so  fni 
as  it  is  conclusive,  is  in  iavor  of  tolerance  and  in  praise  of  edicts  which 
protect  liberty  of  conscience.  A  further  consideration  of  this  interesting 
work^*  would  take  me  too  far  afield;  and  I  shall  mention  only  in  pasting  the 
De  Magorum  Daemdnomania^*  which  shows  the  mysticism  of  Bodin  run 
to  the  seed  of  superstition;  and  the  unenlightened  scientific  treatise  that 
was  entitled  AmpkUheatrum  Naturae.  The  last  two  works  serve  only  to 
make  clear  the  limitations  of  a  curious  and  adventurous  mind.  By  force  of 
reason  and  imagination  Bodin  attempted,  like  a  true  child  of  the  Renas- 
cence, a  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion,  and  believed  that  in  the 
farther  reaches  of  the  mystic  quest  ¥ras  to  be  found  the  abiding  sanction 
of  the  true  ethic  and  politic.  If  he  seems  to  us  now  to  have  blindly  sup- 
ported a  discredited  ideal  of  the  state,  we  should  remember  that  it  was 
from  no  low  motive  that  he  spoke  and  wrote;  it  was  indeed  for  no  other 
end  than  that  reason  and  the  will  of  God  should  prevail.  From  the  ways 
of  mere  political  expediency  and  intrigue,  from  the  pMique  maanaliste^  he 
turned  to  the  uprightness  of  the  individual  life  and  the  integrity  of  the 
family  as  the  true  bases  of  the  state.  And  here  it  is  that  anxious  watchers 
for  the  dawn  of  true  democracy  may  join  hands  with  this  apologist  of 
monarchical  institutions  in  a  common  faith  that  the  ark  of  political  cove- 
nants shall  be  kept  inviolate;  that  passion  shall  not  depose  reason  in 
councils  of  state;  and  that  in  the  words  of  Bodin  himself,  God  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  ''grand  politique  et  gouvemeur  de  tout  le  monde." 

I  have  presented  here  in  its  ideal  aspects  a  philosophy  of  justice  and 
sovereignty  that  ¥ras  unhappily  often  tainted  with  selfishness.  Among  the 
polidsts  were  those  who  deserved  the  reproach  that  the  name  of  the  party 
implies  and  to  which  Bacon  alludes,  the  reproach  that  attaches  to  men 
who  sacrifice  principle  to  policy.  Catherine  de'  Medici  denominated  them 
religious  hermaphrodites;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  policists 
who,  to  adapt  a  phrase  of  Montaigne's,  carried  a  candle  for  St.  George  in 
one  hand  and  a  candle  for  the  dragon  in  the  other.  When,  however,  we 
have  made  full  allowance  for  Machiavellian  duiJicity — for  the  enemies  of 
Ics  politiques  called  them  MachiaveUian — and  for  diversity  of  motive,  we 
must  recognize  that  there  emerged  from  the  speculations  of  this  sixteenth 
century  party  of  the  middle  an  ideal  body  of  doctrine  which  challenged  at 
once  the  intelligence  and  the  sincerity  of  the  extremists.^^    It  had  to  bear 

"*  Chauvir6  in  CoOaque  de  Jean  Bodim^  Introdaction,  p.  3,  says,  "Sans  conteste,  k  n'en- 
visager  que  le  mdrite  artistique,  VHeptaphmeres  est  le  mdlleur  ouviage  de  Jean  Bodin.*' 
Another  dialogue  which  is  of  interest  in  our  investigation  is  Pasquier's  Pour-Parier  du  Prince^ 
in  which  against  the  arguments  of  I'Escolier,  le  Curial,  and  le  Philosophe,  le  Politique  contends 
that  everything  should  be  done  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  State. 

^•SeevonBexoldyJean:  "JeanBodinalsO&kultistundSdneDtecHkomanie/'  Hislariscke 
ZeUscknfl,  105  (1910),  1  ff.;  with  additions  in  Hisioriscke  Zeitschrifl,  106  (1911),  43&-439. 

iMSee  the  passage  quoted  below,  p.  69  f.,  from  F.  von  Beiold's  "Jean  Bodin's  Collo- 
quium Heptiq;domeres  u.d.  Atheismus  des  16  Jahrhunderts",  Erster  Teil,  Histariscke  ZeU- 
jcAr^/ (1914)  113, 306  ff. 
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the  rq>roaches  that  the  right  and  the  left  have  always  heaped  upon  jthe 
partyjDfJ^hfrxentre,  and  to  incur  the  distrust  to  which  the  spirit^^  .cpm- 
proimse  and  reconciliation  has  ever  been  exposed.  In  the  higher  reaches 
of  its  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  spiritual 
freedom  which  sharply  challenged  the  claims  of  organized  bigotry  and 
oppression;  and  it  opposed  to  all  sixteenth  century  doctrines  of  force  and 
efficiency — ^whether  Cal^ni^tic,  Machiavellian,  or  Jesuitical — a  gospel  of 
reasSnabieness.  For  the^  religious  temper  of  the  poUcists  is  opposed  at  all 
points  to  wilfulness — to  the  wilful  Prince  of  Machiavelli,  to  the  wilful  Pope 
of  the  Papists,  and  to  the  wilful  God  of  Calvin.  The  watchwords  of  de 
l'H6pital's  Traits  are  Sovereignty,  Order,  Justice,  Piety,  Tolerance — 
ideas  not  in  conflict  but  in  ha^*"nny  TTllJl^rJ?^  anntliAr;  for  freedom  and 
tolerance  are  to  be  insured  only  by  sovereignty — the  sovereignty  of  reason 
in  the  province  of  the  spirit,  the  sovereignty  of  the  responsible  prince  in 
the  province  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  clcmencxbut  QOJfiU^^tP 
borrow  the  thought  of  Cicero*  to  relax  the  severity  of  justice  when^sover- 
^fi"*T  ^^  ftttac^f^  I'he  king,  Bodin.^d#jcoid3rpardon^rj^^ 
but  he  must^-ezact  stern  punishment  for  all  sins  against  that  sovereignty  / 
of  which  heJs-theL  divinely  ^pointed  custodian.      ^^ 


V* 
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CHAPTER  III 

Spenser  and  Les  Politiques 

^       It  was,  I  think,  in  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with      ,  ,  ,  „  , 

/  sovereignty  and  justice  that  I  have  outlined  above  that  Spenser  wrote  his 
j  Book  of  Justice  and  his  prose  tract  on  Ireland.  That  the  Cambridge  group 
of  which  our  poet  was  a  member  was  interested  in  political  philosophy  is 
clear  from  the  work  of  Harvey  and  the  correspondence  of  Sidney;  and  that 
Cambridge  men  in  Spenser's  day  were  enthusiastic  students  of  BodKn's 
S^iiMic  in  particular  is  proved  by  the  following  passage  from  the  LeUer 
Book  of  Harvey — "You  cannot  step  into  a  scholars  studye  but  (ten. to  one) 
you  shall  litely  finde  open  ether  Bodin  de  Republica  or  Le  Royes  Exposition 
upon  Aristotles  Politiques  or  sum  other  like  Frenche  or  Italian  Politique 
Discourses."***  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  Harvey  took  a  very  personal 
interest  in  Bodin,  which  was  doubtless  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
commendation  which  the  French  publicist,  during  his  visit  to  Cambridge, 
had  bestowed  upon  the  English  scholar.  Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is 
Harvey  to  whom  Bodin  alludes  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Republic  at  Cam- 
bridge. When  in  Pierces  Supererogation  Harvey  opposes  to  the  insults  of 
Nashe  the  commendations  of  "worthy  favorers,"  he  associates  with  the 
names  of  Bird  and  Spenser  that  of  Monsieur  Bodin  ;*^  and  elsewhere  he  says 
in  allusion  to  Sidney,  Bodin  ("register  of  realmes  happinesse,  Which  Italyes 
and  Fraunces  wonder  is").  Hatcher,  and  others:  "let  these  speake  By  their 
sweet  Letters,  which  do  best  unfould  Harvey's  deserved  praise.""*  Else- 
's Letter-Book  of  Gahriel  Honey,  Edited  by  £.  J.  L.  Scott,  Camden  Society,  1884»  p.  79. 
Compare  Padelford,  'The  Political,  Economic,  and  Social  Views  of  Spenaer/'  Journal  ef 
Em^k  and  Germamic  PkiMoiy,  v^A.  14,  No.  3,  p.  399.  For  Le  Roy,  see,  A.  Henri  Becker, 
Loys  Le  Roy  de  Coutances,  Paris,  1896.  Maduavelli,  Le  Roy  describes  as  ''van  autheur  sans 
conacience  et  sans  religion";  Becker,  op.  cU.,  p.  193. 

^  **l  qieake  not  ondy  to  Mr.  Biid,  M.  Spencer,  or  Moosieur  Bodin,  whom  he  nothince 
legardeth:  (yet  I  would  his  owne  learning  or  judgments  were  anye  way  matchabk  with  the 
worst  of  the  three)  etc.;  The  Works  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  edited  by  A.  B.  Gfosait,  n,  83. 
>*  Sidney,  sweet  Cignet,  pride  of  Thamesis; 

ApoUoB  laurell ;  Man  his  proud  prowess 
Bodine,  register  of  Realmes  lu^iplness. 
Which  Italyes,  and  Fraunces  wonder  is. 

(Pp.  cU.,  n,  24.) 


Con^Nue: — 


Hun  whom  thou  raylest  mi  at  thine  owne  hist, 
Sith  Bodine  and  Sweet  Sidney  did  not  flatter, 
His  Invective  thee  too  much  grace  affordes. 

ipp,  cU.,  II,  23.) 
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where  he  takes  Scott,  the  author  of  the  Discovery  of  Wiichcrafi^  to  task  for 
not  dealing  "more  courteously  with  Monsieur  Bodin,"^^  mentions  Bodin's 
views  of  the  golden  age,**  adopts  his  concepj:  of  jHaTDaoni  and 

agrees  with  luin  in  declaring  that  ''the  differences  of  commonwealths  or 
regiments  requireth  a  difference  of  laws  and  orders."^^  May  we  not  safely 
conclude  that  Spenser  was  well  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished 
political  treatise,  of  his  time,  seeing  that  it  was  in  vogue  among  his  fellow 
collegians  and  the  work  of  an  author  particularly  affected  by  his  friend 
Harvey? 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  de  THdpital 
and  de  la  Noue.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove  such  knowledge,  since 
my  study  (at  least  as  far  as  these  writers  are  concerned)  is  one4ILJiitS£&iy 
environment  rather  than  in  immediate  literary  sources.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  Harvey's  praise  ofHelarNouelkhd  Sidney's  acquaintance  with 
him**'  and  possibly  with  de  I'Hdpital."'    In  Pierces  SupererogaUon  Harvey 


Some  Tales  to  tell,  would  I  a  Chaucer  were: 

Yet  would  I  not  even  now  an  Homer  be: 

Though  ^WKer  me  hath  often  Homer  teim'd: 

And  Monsieur  Bodine  vow'd  as  much  as  he. 

(Op.  cit,,  I,  252.) 
Nash  in  Hone  With  You  to  Sajfro^-WakUn  (Works,  ed.  Mc  Kenow,  m,  116)  writes^-"FQr 
M.  Bodines  commendation  of  him,  it  is  no  more  but  this,  <me  complementarie  letter  asketh 
another;  and  Gabriell  first  writing  to  him,  and  seeming  to  admire  him  and  his  woikes,  bee 
cocdd  doo  no  lesae  in  humanitie  (being  a  ScboUer)  but  letume  him  an  answeie  in  the  like 
nature." 

^Pierces  Supererogaium,  p.  291.  See,  further,  iMtf.,  p.  231:  "And  art  aoch  a  witch  for 
a  cheme  or  a  cheese-presse,  as  is  not  to  be  founde  in  the  mallet  of  witches,  or  In  Momsimr 
Bodines  DaemauomamaJ* 

»  Letter-Book,  p.  86. 

»  Pierces  SupererogaUon^  p.  183. 

^  Pierces  SupererogaUon,  p.  137. 

i**Note  the  foUowing  from  Tke  Correspondence  of  Sir  PkUip  Sidney  amd  Hubert  Lauiuetf 
ed.  W.  A.  Bradley: — *^e  Prince  of  Orange  and  La  Noue  especially  wdoomed  him  (Sidney's 
brother];  and  La  Noue,  who  is  full  of  courtesy,  showed  him  eveiy  attention  yesterday  as  long 
as  we  were  in  the  dtadeL  Your  letters  gave  great  pleasure  to  La  Noue  and  the  Prince;  both 
ei  them  thanked  me  warmly  for  what  I  have  done  towards  gaining  them  your  good-wilL 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  show  you  in  their  letters  how  well  pleased  they  are"  (Letter  63, 
Languet  to  Sidney,  p.  177). — "You  need  not  fear  the  coming  of  Alen^on  Into  this  country: 
if  he  comes  at  all,  it  will  hardly  be  before  autumn;  and  if  you  should  follow  the  camp  only  for 
a  few  months,  you  would  derive  great  advantage  from  it,  tspcdaXfy  if  you  should  improve 
your  acquaintance  with  La  Noue"  (Letter  68,  Languet  to  Sidney,  p.  187). 

^  Sidney's  residence  in  Paris  for  three  months  in  1572  makes  it  altogether  probable  that 
he  met  the  Giancellor  of  France.  The  En^ish  traveller,  who  seems  to  have  begun  during  this 
visit  his  friendship  for  Walsingham,  the  English  ambassador,  was  of  course  veiy  much  at  home 
at  the  English  embassy.  See  WaUace,  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  p.  119:  ''He  may  also  have 
met  Michd  de  l^HApital  (1505-1573),  the  Chancellor  of  France,  regarding  whom  he  afterwards 
uptumd  the  opini<Ki  that  France  had  'never  broui^t  forth  a  more  accomplished  judgment 
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writes:  "It  were  an  impossible  attempte,  to  do  right  unto  the  great  Cap- 
taine,  Monsier  de  la  Noue,  and  the  brave  soldiour,  the  French  king  himself, 
two  terrible  thunderboltes  of  warre,  and  two  impetuous  whirlewinds  of  the 
Field:  whose  writinges  are  Uke  their  actions,  resolute,  effectuall,  valiant, 
politique,  vigorous,  full  of  aery  and  fiery  spirite,  honourable,  renowned 
wheresoever  Valour  hath  a  mouth,  or  Vertue  a  pen.""®  Writing  to  Sidney 
from  Antwerp  under  date  of  November  14, 1579,  Languet  declares:  "In  la 
Noue  many  excellencies  contend  for  preeminence,  besides  which  he  posses- 
ses such  skill  in  the  Art  of  War,  that  the  Prince  (the  Prince  of  Orange) 
himself  and  all  the  men  of  understanding  here  consider  him  the  pillar  of 
their  party.  •  .  .  The  friendship  and  intimacy  of  these  two  men,  of  whom 
I  speak  thus  highly,  will  be  already  prepared  for  you  if  you  come  hither. 
They  both  love  you  and  esteem  you  greatiy  ;""*  and  in  a  letter  of  the  follow- 
ing January  Languet  speaks  of  the  advantages  that  Sidney  will  derive  from 
improving  the  acquaintance  of  de  la  Noue."^ 

Like  the  policists  in  France  and  the  spokesmen  of  religious  tolerance 

in  England,  Spenser  was  the  champion  of  ord^r.^"    T.ilfi*  jhem  he  belieyed 

that  intemperalnce  and  injasJtiCftJatged  disorder.    And  over  his  thoughts  of 

i  justice  aiid* mercy  presided  that  faith  in  divine  sovereignty  that  contempor- 

I  ary  philosophers  and  poets  fondly  entertained.    It  was  only  under  the 

prince,  righteous,  merciful,  and  just,  that  the  order  and  peace  of  the 

^  i  commonwealth  were  insured.    To  insult  sovereignty  was  to  insult  God 

and  to  open  the  way  for  all  injustice,  impiety,  and  intolerance.    These 

political  ideas  of  Spenser  are  of  course  only  projections  of  his  Aristotelian 

ethic:  the  Prince  should  rule  his  country  as  reason  rules  the  soul,  to  the 

end  that  the  harmony  of  the  well-directed  inner  life  should  be  realized  in 

the  body  politic.    For  princes,  Spenser  and  Bodin  agree,  hold  their  titles 

more  firmly  builded  upon  virtue.' "  Professor  Wallace's  quotation  is  from  the  Apdope 
far  Poekrie.  The  foUowing  allusk^n  to  the  Latin  poems  of  de  I'Hdpital  is  not  without  interest 
in  this  connection : — "Rasse  des  Noeux  to  Walsingham:  My  delay  in  writing  has  been  because 
I  was  waiting  to  send  you  the  Latin  poems  of  the  late  Chancdlor  de  ITLdpital,  which  are  not 
yet  ready  owing  to  the  death  of  the  President  de  Pibrac,  his  dose  friend,  who  had  undertaken 
to  collect  them  and  have  them  printed.  As  soon  as  they  are  out,  I  will  send  them  to  you 
and  my  Lord  Treasurer.'  You  will  enjoy  them,  for  they  are  excellent"  (CaUndar^  Foreign, 
1584-1585,  p.  134.)    See,  too,  p.  537  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Calendar. 

^  Works,  Ed.  Grosart,  II,  104. 

^  The  Correspondence  of  PkiUp  Sidney  and  Hubert  Languei,  edited  by  W.  A.  Bradley, 
Boston,  1912;  p.  184. 

»  Op.  cU.,  p.  187. 

"*  de  llldpital,  op,  cit.,  I,  13:  "Je  dis  done  que  ce  qui  rend  non  seulement  tons  estats, 
rfipublicques,  dtez,  families,  mais  encore  chascung  homme  particulier  heureux  ou  malheureox, 
sain  ou  malade,  bon  ou  maulvais,  sage  ou  fol,  juste  ou  injuste,  dou6  de  bonnes  ou  maulvaises 
qualites  et  conditions,  c'est  Tordre  ou  le  d^rdre.  Cette  maxime  est  des  plus  certaxnes,  et 
se  v£rifie  g6n£ralement  en  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  en  runivers;  et  de  faict,  y  a  il  chose  au  monde 
qui  estant  hors  de  son  lieu,  rang  et  situation  naturelle,  ne  soit  incontinent  en  inqui£tude,  tour- 
ment  et  vexation?" 
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knder  both  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  Nature.    "C'est  une  loy  divine 

et  naturelle,"  writes  Bodin,  "d'obeir  aux  edits  et  ordonnances  de  celuy  i, 

qui  Dieu  a  donn£  la  puissance  sur  nous"  (p.  Ill);  and  ''tous  les  loix  de 

nature  nous  guident  i,  la  Monarchie:  soit  que  nous  prenons  ce  grand  monde, 

qui  n'a  qu'un  Dieu  souverain;  soit  que  nous  dressons  nos  yeux  au  del,  nous 

ne  verrons  qu'un  Soleil,  et  jusques  aux  animaux  sociables  nous  voyons 

qu'ils  peuvent  souffrir  plusieurs  Roys,  plusieurs  seigneurs,  pour  bons  qu'ils 

soient"  (734-735).     Spenser  says  that  princes — who,  according  to  the 

above  passages,  derive  their  titles  from  God,  and  are  as  it  were  the  gods 

of  their  kingdoms — God  makes 

like  himfldf e  in  gloriotts  sight, 
To  sit  in  his  owne  aeate,  his  cause  to  end, 
And  rule  his  people  right,  as  he  doth  recommend. 

(F.Q.,V.,  Pr.  10) 

And  that  this  sovereignty  is  in  accord  with  Nature  as  weU  as  with  the  will 

of  God,  Spenser  allegorically  sets  forth  in  the  Mutability  cantos,  where  he 

represents  both  heavenly  powers  and  earthly  wights  as  appearing  before 

Dame  Nature  "for  triall  of  their  Titles  and  best  Rights"  (F.Q.,  VII,  VI,  36). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  Nature's  Court,  Jove  is  "confirmed  in 

his  imperiall  see." 

Spenser  and  Bodin^  also  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  sovereignty  of 

the  PrincfiJieaLtS^UIiQR.  a  contract  of  permanent  validity.    The  argument  in 

the  Veue  is  that  the  Irish,  having  accepted  and  acknowledged  Henry  VIII. 

as  their  liege  lord,  are  still  bound  by  his  laws: — 

EudMus:  What  is  this  which  you  say?  And  is  there  any  part  of  that  realme  or  any 
nation  therin,  which  have  not  yet  bene  subdued  to  the  crowne  of  En^and?  Did  not  the  whole 
realme  unxveraaUy  accept  and  acknowledge  our  late  prince  of  famous  memory,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  theyr  only  king  and  Hedge  lord? 

Irenaeus:  Yes,  verely:  in  a  parliament  houlden  in  the  time  of  Sir  Antony  Sent-Leger, 
then  Lord  Deputye,  all  the  Irish  lordcs  and  prindpall  men  came  in,  and  being  by  sure  meanes 
wrought  therunto,  acknowledged  King  Henry  for  theyr  soverayne  lord,  reserving  yet  (as  some 
say)  unto  themselves  all  theyr  owne  former  priviledges  and  segnioryes  inviolate. 

Eiidoxus:  Then  by  that  acceptaunce  of  his  sovereynty  they  also  accepted  of  his  lawes. 
Why  then  should  any  other  lawes  be  now  used  amongest  them?  .  .  .  But  doe  they  not  still 
acknowledge  that  submission? 

^  Ri^Mique,  I,  Chapter  8,  p.  89:  "Et  d'aiitant  que  nous  avons  dit  que  Republique  est 
un  drmct  gouvemement  de  plusieurs  families,  et  de  ce  qui  leur  est  commim,  avec  puissance 
sooveraine,  il  est  besoin  d'esdardr  que  signifie  puissance  souveraine.  J'ay  dit  que  ceste  puis- 
sance est  peipetuelle:  par  ce  qu'il  se  peut  qu'on  donne  puissance  absduif  &  un,  ou  plusieurs  k 
certain  temps,  lequel  ezpir6,  lis  ne  sont  plus  rien  que  sugets:  et  tant  qu'ils  sont  en  puissance, 
fls  ne  se  peuvent  appeller  Princes  souverains,  veu  qu'ils  ne  sont  que  depositaires,  et  gardes 
de  ceste  puissance,  jusques  k  ce  qu'il  plaise  au  peuple  ou  au  Prince  la  revoquer;"  ibid,,  p. 
90: — ^"Or  la  sottverainet6  n'est  limitee,  ny  en  puissance,  ny  en  charge,  ny  k  certain  temps;" 
Und.,  p.  93: — "Poursuivons  maintenant  Tautre  partie  de  nostre  definition,  et  disons  que  sig- 
nifient  ces  mots  Puissance  Absolue.  Car  le  peuple,  ou  ks  seigneurs  d'lme  Republique,  peuvent 
donner  purement,  et  simplement  la  puissance  souveraine,  et  perpetueUe  k  qudqu'un,  pour 
disposer  des  biens,  des  peraonnes,  et  de  tout  Testat  k  sonplaisir,  et  puis  lelaisseri  qui  il  voudra, 
et  tout  ainsa  que  le  proprietaire  peut  donner  son  bien  purement,"  etc.  Compare,  Hancke,  Bodin^ 
Bine  Sktdie  fiber  den  Begnff  der  SouveraineUU,  Bieslau,  1894,  pp.  18-19. 
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Irmaeusi  Now  tbey  doe  not;  for  now  the  heyres  and  posteritye  of  them  which  yeelded 
the  same  are  (as  they  say)  either  ighoramit  therof ,  or  doe  wiltfuUy  denye  or  stedf astly  disavowe 
it 

Eudoxus:  How  can  they  doe  soe  justly?  Doth  not  the  act  of  the  parent,  in  any  lawfull 
graunt  or  conveyaunce,  lund  the  heyres  for  ever  thereunto?  Snoe  then  the  aunoestonrs  of 
thoee  that  now  live  yeelded  themselves  then  subjectes  and  liedgemen,  shall  it  not  tye  their 
children  to  the  same  subjection?"^* 

While  accepting  this  view  of  the  permanent  contract  Irenaeus  argues 
that  nothing  thereby  was  given  to  Henry  VIII.  which  he  did  not  hold 
before  from  his  ancestors;  "for  all  other  absolute  power  of  principaUtye 
he  had  in  himself  before  derived  from  many  former  Kinges,  his  famous 
progenitors  and  woorthy  conquerours  of  that  land.  The  which,  sithence 
they  first  conquered  and  subdued  unto  them  by  force,  what  needeth  after- 
ward to  enter  into  any  such  idle  termes  with  them  to  be  caUed  theyr  King, 
wheras  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  conquerour  to  take  upon  himself  what  title 
he  will  over  the  dominions  conquered.  For  all  is  the  conquerours,  as  Ttdly 
to  Brutus  sayth.  Therfore  (me  seemes)  insteede  of  so  great  and  meritorious 
a  service  as  they  host  they  performed  to  the  King,  in  bringing  all  the  Irish 
to  acknowledge  him  for  theyr  Leige,  they  did  great  hurt  unto  his  title, 
and  have  left  a  perpetuall  gall  in  the  myndes  of  that  people  whoe,  before 
being  absolutely  bound  to  his  obedience,  are  now  tyed  but  with  termes, 
wheras  els  both  theyr  lives,  theyr  landes,  and  theyr  libertyes  were  in  his 
free  power  to  appoynt  what  tenures,  what  lawes,  what  conditions  he  would 
over  them  which  were  all  his:  against  which  there  could  be  no  rightfull 
resistaunce,  or  yf  there  were,  he  might,  when  he  would,  establish  them  with 
a  stronge  hand."*"* 

Here  Spenser  apparently  has  in  mind  the  authority  of  Bodin's  num- 
archie  seigneuriale,  described  in  the  following  passages  from  the  Republic: — 
(1 )  "puisque  le  consentement  de  tous  les  peuples  a  voulu ,  que  ce  qui  est  acquis 
par  bonne  guerre,  soit  propre  au  vainqueur,  et  que  les  vaincus  soient 
esclaves  des  vainqueurs,  on  ne  pent  dire  que  la  Monarchic  ainsi  establie 
soit  tyrannique:  veu  mesmes  que  nous  lisons,  que  Jacob  par  son  testament 
laissant  a  ses  enfans  une  terre  qu'il  avoit  acquise,  dist  qu'elle  estoit  sienne, 
par  ce  qu'il  Tavoit  acquise  il  la  force  de  ses  armes."  (2)  ''£t  ne  doit  pas  la 
monarchic  seigneuriale  estre  appellee  tyrannie:  car  il  n'est  pas  inconven- 
ient, qu'un  Prince  Souverain,  ayant  vaincu  de  bonne  et  juste  guerre  ses 
ennemis,  ne  se  face  seigneur  des  biens  et  des  personnes  par  le  droict  de 
guerre,  gouvernant  ses  sujets  comme  esclaves,  ainsi  que  le  pere  de  famille 
est  seigneur  de  ses  esclaves  et  de  leurs  biens,  et  en  dispose  k  son  plaisir" 
(Book  II,  Chapter  2,  p.  204).  Moreover  Bodin  agrees  with  Irenaeus  that 
the  monarchie  seigneuriale  is  more  stable  than  that  based  upon  contract,  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  passage:  ^^£t  la  raison  pourquoy  la  Monarchie 
seigneuriale  est  plus  durable  que  les  autres,  est  pour  autant  qu'elle  est  plus 

"*  Globe  Spenser,  p.  611. 
>>*  Globe  Spenser,  p.  612  f . 
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auguste,  et  que  les  sugets  ne  tiennent  la  vie,  la  liberty,  les  biens  (Spenser's 
"theyr  lives,  theyr  landes,  and  theyr  libertyes")>  que  du  Prince  souverain, 
qui  les  a  conquestez  k  juste  tiltre"  (Book  II,  Chapter  2,  p.  204). 

To  Spenser,  as  to  de  THdpital  and  Bodin,  justice  like  sovereignty* 
derives  from  God.  Princes,  he  says,  have  been  endowed  with  this  virtue 
by  the  divine  grace;  it  is  the  most  sacred  virtue  resembling  God  himself. 
The  eye  of  the  poet  glancing  from  earth  to  heaven  sees  justice  sitting 
highest  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  in  the  Almighty's  stead.  Gods  and  men 
equally  adore  it,  and  highest  Jove  dispensing  justice  to  the  inferior  gods 
therewith  contains  his  h^venly  commonweal.  The  r61e  of  mercy  in  the 
execution  of  justice  Spenser  and  the  policists  agree,  is  not  that  of  a  mere 
humanitarian  virtue,  making  concessions  to  human  weakness.  In  describ- 
ing the  character  of  Lord  Grey,  Spenser,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in  mind  that 
distinction  between  dementia  and  misericordia  which  is  insisted  upon  by 
de  rH6pital  and  Bodin;  and  just  as  de  I'Hdpital  declared  that  justice  and 
mercy  should  never  be  separated,  so  Spenser  says  that  they  are  like  sun 
and  moon — they  both  "like  race  in  equall  justice  runne." 

Tgjhe.tOIe  of ^mercy  in  the  dispensation  ol justice  Spenser  deyotes  two 
fpiyindf s  flf  thfi  fift^  \y^\r  f^f  tKi»  P^ffff  (kiffnt  "^  The  first  of  these  des- 
cribes the  visit  of  Britomart"*  to  Isis  Church  on  her  way  to  the  rescue  of 
Artegall  from  Radigund.   The  virgin  enters  the  temple  with  great  humility; 

''^  It  IS  interestiiig  to  note  that  on  the  occasioD  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Audley  End, 
Harvey  took  part  in  a  disputation  on  the  question,  whether  clemency  or  severity  be  more 
praiseworthy  in  a  prince;  see  Moiley,  ''Spenser's  Hobbinol,"  FortnighUy  Renew,  N.  S.,  V, 
p.  277. 

"*  Although  it  is  Artegall  who  personifies  Justice,  his  dose  assodation  with  Britomart 
suggests  the  rlassiral  personification  of  Justice  as  a  beautiful  virgin.  This  symbolism  de 
I'H^ital  dwells  upon  in  the  TraUi,  opposing  to  his  portrait  of  Justice  another  one  of  Injustice. 
The  two  allegorical  figures  correspond  interestingly  with  the  contrasted  portraits  of  Radigund 
and  Britomart  in  the  Faerie  Queene: — ''Premidrement,  paroe  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  qui  fosse  mieulx 
paroistre  le  contraire  que  I'opposant  &  son  contraire:  je  dis  que  la  justice  est  figurie  fort  pro- 
prement  par  Orph6e,  par  Ittsiode  et  aultres  points  andens,  en  forme  d'une  vierge  chaste  et 
pudicque  veneue  du  del,  et  fille  de  Jupiter,  pour  nous  donner  &  entendre  que  la  justice  est  ung 
don  de  Dieu  mouvant  immediatement  de  sa  bont6,  et  mis  en  dtptxt  comme  chose  pr^deuse 
et  8acT6e  entre  les  mains  des  puissances  terrienncs  pour  la  communiquer  aux  hommes  mortels, 
les  foire  vivre  soubs  la  conduite  et  discipline  d'icelle.  .  .  .  Chrysippe,  mieulx  que  tout  aultre 
d'entre  les  rh^toriciens,  dfipeint  la  justice  fort  £16gamment.  Fllo  videlicet  ac  forma  virginali, 
adqpectu  vehement!  ac  formidabili,  luminibus  oculorum  acribus,  neque  humilis,  neque  atrods, 
sed  reverendae  cujusdam  tristitiae  dignitate.  .  .  .  A  Topposite  d'elle  11  faut  mettre  Tin  justice, 
et  crcnre  que  c'est  une  fille  volaige,  impudicque,  mensong^re,  bigarrfe  de  toutes  couleurs,  et 
mervdlleusement  effrtmt^,  sortie  des  enfers  pour  tourmenter  et  opprimer  les  innocents  en  ce 
monde,  porter  et  favoriser  les  meschans,  les  combler  pour  ung  temps  des  richesses  acquises  par 
rapine,  par  concutions,  par  tromperies,  et  leur  donner  toutes  sortes  d'advantaig^  sur  ks  gens 
de  bien;  et  comme  il  n'y  a  rien  si  modeste,  si  affable  que  la  vierge  pudicque  et  bien  apprise 
covers  les  bons  et  vertueux,  si  rude  et  si  farouche  et  inaccessible  &  Tencoustredes  impudens, 
hzurieux  et  desbordez,  autant  en  est  il  de  la  justice.  .  .  .  Elle  a  v6ritablement  le  regard  fort 
terrible  et  formidable,  les  yeubc  penetrants  et  perceants  &  la  premiere  renconstre,  le  port  et 
contenance  ny  trop  fier  et  relev6,  ny  trop  simple  et  rabaiss^,  ains  meslfe  d'une  doulce  et 
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but  Talus,  the  iron  man,  who  throughout  represents  the  principle  of  stern 
executive  justice,  might  not  be  admitted  ''to  her  part."  The  priests  of 
Isis  wear  rich  mitres  shaped  like  the  moon  to  show  that  Isis  signifies  the 
moon  as  Osiris  does  the  sun:  they  both  "like  race  in  equal  justice  run." 
Having  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  stately  building  supported  by  goodly 
pillars  "all  diapred  with  shining  gold,"  Britomart  is  brought  to  the  Idol, 
cunningly  fashioned  in  silver,  clothed  in  garments  of  linen,  and  wearing 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  gold  to  show  that  she  has  power  in  things  divine. 
One  foot  of  the  goddess  rests  upon  a  crocodile  and  in  her  hand  she  holds  a 
long,  white,  slender  wand.  The  virgin  knight  prostrates  herself  in  silent 
prayer  before  the  image,  and  then  perceiving  that  Isis  with  amiable  coun- 
tenance moves  the  wand,  Britomart  unlaces  her  helmet  and  lies  down  to 
sleep  by  the  side  of  the  altar.  During  the  night  there  comes  to  her  a  won- 
derful vision.  The  white  linen  stole  that  she  had  assumed  is  suddenly 
turned  to  scarlet  and  her  moon-like  mitre  to  a  crown  of  gold.  Then  there 
arises  a  great  tempest  that  blows  the  holy  fire  and  scatters  the  embers  over 
the  ground.  At  the  moment  when  it  seemed  that  the  temple  would  be  con- 
sumed by  a  conflagration,  the  crocodile  opening  his  mouth  devours  both 
the  flame  and  the  tempest.  Swollen  with  pride  he  is  then  about  to  devour 
the  goddess  herself,  when  with  her  wand  she  turns  his  pride  to  humility. 
He  then  sues  for  her  love,  she  grants  it,  and  of  their  union  is  born  a  lion 
of  great  might  that  quickly  subdues  all  other  beasts. 

The  following  morning  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  Britomart's  dream  is 
explained  to  her.  The  crocodile  represents  in  the  first  instance  Osiris  and 
then  the  faithful  lover  of  Britomart.    His  position  under  the  foot  of  Isis 

shows  that 

demence  olt,  in  things  amis, 
Restniines  those  steme  behests  and  crueU  doomes  of  his. 

Moreover  Britomart  is  told: 

That  knight  shall  all  the  troublous  stormes  asswage. 

And  raging  flames,  that  many  foes  shall  reare, 

To  hinder  thee  from  the  just  heritage 

Of  thy  sire's  crowne,  and  from  thy  countiey  deare. 

Then  shalt  thou  take  him  to  thy  loved  f eie, 

And  join  in  equall  portion  of  thy  reahne: 

And  afterwards  a  son  to  him  shalt  beare, 

That  Lion-like  shall  shew  his  pouze  eztreame. 

So  blesse  thee  God,  and  give  the  joyaunce  of  thy  dreame. 

The  second  episode  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  which  deals 
with  the  theme  of  mercy  is  that  of  MerciUa^s  House.  Here  Arthur  and 
Artegall  are  led  by  Samient,  whom  the  two  knights  have  rescued  from 

affable  aux  boos,  aux  pauvies  et  a£9iges  desqueh  elle  est  le  reconfort :  sa  terreur,  son  ^MMivant- 
able  regard  n'est  que  contie  les  meschans  et  les  geans  ou  tyians,  ainsy  que  Plato,  Cic£ron,  et 
I'Escriture  mesme  appellent  ceuz  qui  veulent  r6sister  aux  efforts  de  la  justice:  Parcere  sub- 
iectis,  et  debellaie  superbos. — Op,  cU.,  1, 6S-69. 
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violence.    Passixig  Awe,  the  warder  of  the  castle,  they  find  themselves  in 

the  midst  of  people  making  troublous  din, 

as  if  that  there  were  some 
Which  unto  them  was  dealing  righteous  doome. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  they  encounter  the  marshal  of  the  hall,  whose 

name  is  Order.   The  clamor  ceases  as  the  people  gaze  upon  the  two  knights; 

For  never  saw  they  there  the  like  array; 
Ne  ever  was  the  name  of  warre  there  spoken, 
But  joyous  peace  and  quietness  alway, 
Dealing  just  judgments,  that  mote  not  be  broken 
For  any  biyfoes,  or  threates  of  any  to  be  wroken. 

Arthur  and  Artegall  are  guided  to  the  queen  Mercilla,  who  sits  upon  a 

throne  adorned  wih  gems  and  ''all  embost  with  lyons  and  with  flourdelice/' 

Encompassing  the  throne  were  a  thousand  people  singing  hymns  and  carols. 

The  queen  holds  in  her  royal  hand  a  scepter  which  is 

The  sacred  pledge  of  peace  and  demende. 
With  which  High  God  had  blest  her  happie  land, 
Maugre  so  many  foes  which  did  withstand. 
But  at  her  feet  her  sword  was  likewise  layde. 
Whose  long  rest  rusted  the  bright  stedy  brand; 
Yet  when  as  foes  enforst,  or  friends  sought  ayde, 
She  could  it  stemdy  draw,  that  all  the  world  dismayde. 

Attending  upon  the  throne  of  Mercilla  are  just  Dice,  wise  Eunomie,  mild 

Eirene,  and  among  them  sit 

goodly  Temperance  in  garments  dene, 
And  sacred  Reverence,  ybome  of  heavenly  strene. 

The  knights  are  given  seats  on  either  side  of  Mercilla,  while  the  trial  of 

Duessa  proceeds.    Against  the  culprit  appear  Zeal,  an  old  sage  named  the 

Kingdom's  Care,  Authority,  the  Law  of  Nations,  Religion,  the  Commons, 

and  Justice.   Those  who  pleaded  for  her  were  Pity,  Regard  of  Womanhood, 

Danger,  Nobility  of  Birth,  and  Grief. 

Art^all,  with  constant  firme  intent. 
For  seale  of  justice  was  against  her  bent. 

Mercilla,  though  hesitating  for  a  time  out  of  ''piteous  ruth,"  is  at  length 

constrained  to  enforce  justice; 

And  yet  even  then  ruing  her  wilfuU  fall 

With  more  than  needfull  naturall  rem<»8e, 

And  yedding  the  last  honour  to  her  wretched  corse. 

During  all  which,  those  knights  continued  there, 
Both  doing  and  recdving  courtesies 
Of  that  great  ladie,  who  with  goodly  chere 
Them  entertayn'd,  fit  for  their  dignities, 
Approving  dayly  to  their  noble  eyes 
Royall  examples  of  her  merdes  rare, 
And  worthie  patems  of  her  demendes; 
Which  till  this  day  mongst  many  living  are. 
Who  them  to  their  posterities  doe  still  declare. 
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Passing  from  the  House  of  Mercilla,  Arthur  proceeds  against  the  Belgae, 
and  Artegall  goes  to  the  rescue  of  Irena.^'* 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  general  significance  of  the  Isis 
Church  and  Mercilla  episodes.  Grey  is  vowed  heart  and  soul  to  the  service 
of  the  Queen,  who  is  at  once  merciful  and  militant.  It  is  not  simply  that  he 
owes  allegiance  to  her,  but  that  he  loves  those  twin  jdfialf^  of  justice  and 
"^fKy  whichi  as  tli**  pn^^  womH  have.  Lt^are  the  essence  of  her  character 
and  the  inspiration,  pl.feer  Ijtfe.  In  the  person  of  Mercilla  the  merciful 
disposition  of  the  Queen  is  further  celebrated;  and  there  is  significance  in 
representing  Leicester  and  Grey  as  taking  with  them  on  their  respective 
missions  to  the  Netherlands  and  Ireland  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  That  process  has  shown  that  the  forces  that 
make  for  order,  justice,  and  peace  (Eunomie,  Dike,  Eirene****) — ^in  a  word 
those  that  informed  the  nationalistic  and  eirenic  policy  of  les  polUiques — 
were  arrayed  against  the  Catholic  menace  in  the  person  of  the  Scottish 
queen;  and  Arthur  and  Artegall  address  themselves  to  their  respective 
tasks  with  the  example  of  the  stem  but  sorrowful  justice  of  Mercilla  fresh 
in  their  minds.  In  Ireland,  Spenser  implies.  Grey  followed  the  example 
that  the  Queen  had  set  in  the  execution  of  Mary  and  that  was  recommended 
to  Leicester  for  his  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  Moreover,  the  association 
of  the  Scottish  queen  (the  kinswoman  of  the  Guises)^*®  with  Grey  and 
Leicester  in  this  episode  stresses  the  international  significance  of  Grey's 
mission  to  Ireland. 

That  Grey  like  the  Queen  was  merciful  as  well  as  just  Spenser  -declares 
in  his  poetry  as  he  had  done  in  his  prose.  More  than  once  Artegall  recalls 
Talus  from  the  stern  execution  of  justice."^  For  example,  when  the  iron 
man  sets  upon  the  wild  rout  in  Irena's  kingdom, 

^  Grey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  try  Mazy, 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  this  aiq;x>intment  came,  as  a  matter  of  histoiy,  five  years  after  his  return 
from  Ireland;  D,  N.  B.  VIII,  614. 

''**  Irena,  too,  may  mean  peace  as  well  as  Ireland;  see  Moriey,  English  Writers j  vol. 
DC,  p.  394. 

>^  The  Duke  of  Guise  b  apparently  alluded  to  in  the  following  account  of  the  family  of 
Dolon  (F.  Q.,  V,  6,  Stanza  33)  >— 

He  had  three  sonnes,  all  three  like  fathers  sonnes, 

Like  treacherous,  like  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 

Of  all  that  on  this  earthly  compasse  wonnes; 

The  eldest  of  the  which  was  slaine  erewhile 

By  Artegall,  through  his  owne  guilty  wile: 

His  name  was  Guizon;  whose  untimely  fate 

For  to  avenge,  full  many  treasons  vile 

His  father  Dolon  had  deviz'd  of  late 

With  these  his  wicked  sons,  and  shewd  his  cankred  hate. 
As  Innes  says,  England  Under  the  Tudors,  p.  310:  "In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the 
cause  of  Catholicism  was  the  cause  of  Mary  Stewart." 

**>  The  r61e  of  Talus  in  the  administration  of  justice  correqwnds  to  that  of  force  as 
deaciibed  in  the  following  passage  from  de  THApital: — ^"H  fault  done,  pour  bien  faire,  joindre 
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Arte^idl^  him  sedag  lo  to  nfe, 
Wm'd  him  to  stay,  and  ngne  of  truce  did  make: 
To  which  an  harkning,  did  a  while  aiswage 
Their  fofces  furie,  and  their  tenor  slake; 
im  he  an  herauhi  cald,  and  to  him  spake, 
Wmiiig  him  wend  unto  the  tyrant  sticight, 
And  tell  him  that  not  for  such  slaughters  sake 
He  thether  came,  but  for  to  trie  the  right 
Of  (Byn  Irenaes  cause  with  him  in  sin|^  fight. 

(P.Q.,  V,  xn,  St  8.) 

In  applying  his  ideal  of  sovereignty  and  justice  to  the  practical  problems 
of  the  state  Spenser  came  to  conclusions  similar  to  those  which  are 
expounded  in  the  work  of  the  policists.  In  agreement  with  Bodin  (Book 
V|  Chapter  I)  he  argues  that  '^lawes  ought  to  be  fashioned  unto  the  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  are  ment,  and  not  to  be  imposed 
unto  them  according  to  the  simple  rule  of  right;  for  else  (as  I  sayd)  in 
steede  of  good  they  may  worke  ill,  and  pervert  Justice  to  extreme  Injus- 
tice."*^ Similarly  Bodin: — "II  faut  done  que  le  sage  gouvemeur  d'un 
peuple  scache  bien  I'humeur  d'iceluy,  et  son  naturel,  auparavant  que 
d'attenter  chose  quelconque  au  changement  de  I'estat  ou  des  loix.  Car  Tun 
des  plus  grands,  et  peutestre  le  principal  fondement  des  Republiques,  est 
d'accommoder  I'estat  au  naturel  des  dtoyens,  et  les  edits  et  ordonnances  iL 
la  nature  des  lieux,  des  personnes,  et  du  temps.  Car  quoy  que  die  Balde, 
que  la  raison  et  I'equit^  naturelle  n'est  point  bomee  ny  attachee  aux  lieux, 
cela  regoit  distinction,  c'est  k  scavoir,  quand  la  raison  est  universelle,  et 
non  pas  ou  la  raison  particuliere  des  lieux  et  des  personnes,  regoit  une 
consideration  particuliere"  (p.  486). 

Furthermore,  Spenser  and  Bodin  agree  that  those  who  have  put  them-| 
selves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  cannot  in  justice  appeal  to  it. 

Irm.  The  Irish,  in  the  violence  of  theyr  furyes,  treade  downe  and  trample  under  foote 
all  both  divine  and  hmnane  thinges,  and  the  lawes  themselves  they  doe  specially  rage  upon, 
and  rend  in  peeces,  as  most  repugnant  to  .theyr  libertye  and  naturall  freedome,  which  in  thejrr 
madnfssc  they  affect. 

Buio%.  It  is  then  a  very  unseasonable  time  to  pleade  lawe,  when  a  swoord  is  drawen  in 
the  hand  of  the  vulgar,  or  to  thinke  to  retayne  them  with  the  f eare  of  punishmentes,  idicn 
they  looke  after  libertye,  and  shake  of  all  government 

Irm,  Then  soe  it  is  with  Ireland  continually,  Eudoxus;  for  the  swoord  was  never  yet 
out  of  theyr  hand;  but  when  they  are  weary  of  warres,  and  brought  downe  to  extitcme 
wretchedness,  then  they  creepe  a  little  perhaps,  and  sue  for  grace,  tiU  they  have  gotten  new 

k  force  avec  la  justice,  mais  avec  ceste  difference  que  la  force,  comme  le  vassal,  ob^ysae  k  la 
justice,  comme  &  la  dame  de  fief  et  maltreae  soubvoaine,  et  ne  fooe  rien  que  souba  son  author- 
ite,  vouloir  et  commandement."— rrodi,  1,  88-99.  Compare  F.  M.  Paddfoid,  ''Talus,  the 
Uw,"  Stmdies  tn  PkiMogy,  University  of  North  Carolina,  XV,  No.  2, 97  ff. 

^Gkhe  Spenser^  p.  613.  Compare  Harvey,  Pierces  SupererogaHon,  (Works  II,  p.  137): 
'The  di^erence  of  Commonwealthes,  or  regfanents,  requireth  a  difference  of  lawes,  and  orders: 
and  thoae  lawes,  and  orders  are  moat  sovetain,  that  are  most  agreable  to  the  regiment,  and 
best  proportioned  to  the  Commonwealth." 
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bieath  and  recovered  thdr  strengtli  agayne.    Soe  as  it  is  in  vayne  to  tpmkt  U  plinting  ol 
lawes,  and  plottiiig  ol  pollicyes»  till  they  are  altogether  subdued  (p.  614). 

''Des  loiz  humaines,"  Bodin  writes,  ''ont  toujours  separ£  les  brigans 
et  corsaires,  d'avec  ceux  que  nous  disons  droits  ennemis  en  fait  de  guerre: 
qui  maintiennent  leurs  estats  et  Republiques  par  voye  de  justice,  de  laquelle 
les  brigans  et  corsaires  cherchent  reversion  et  ruine.  C'est  poiurquoy  ils 
ne  doivent  jouyr  du  droit  de  guerre  commun  iL  tous  peuples,  ny  se  prevaloir 
des  loix  que  les  vainqueurs  donnent  aux  vaincus."  (Book  I,  Chapter  I, 
p.  1  f.) 

In  the  next  place  Spenser's  opinion  of  religious  persecution  should  be 
compared  with  liiat  of  Bodin.  Irenaeus  blames  the  Roman  Church  for  the 
sad  spiritual  state  of  the  realm:  ''Litle  have  I  to  say  of  religion,  both 
because  the  partes  therof  be  not  many,  (it  self  being  but  one)  and  my  self 
have  not  beene  much  conversaunte  in  that  calling,  but  as  lightly  passing 
by  I  have  seene  or  heard:  Therfore  the  faulte  which  I  finde  in  Religion  is 
but  one,  but  the  same  is  universall  throughe  out  all  the  countrey;  that  is, 
that  they  are  all  Fapistes  by  theyre  profession,  but  in  the  same  soe  blindely 
and  brutishly  enformed  (for  the  most  parte)  as  that  you  would  rather 
thinke  them  Atheistes  or  Infidells,"  etc.  (p.  645);  but  so  far  is  he  from 
approving  religious  persecution  that  he  declares  "instruction  in  religion 
needeth  quiett  times,  and  ere  we  seek  to  settle  a  sounde  discipline  in  the 
dargye,  we  must  purchase  peace  unto  the  layetye;  for  it  is  an  ill  time  to 
preache  amongest  swoordes,^^  and  most  harde,  or  rather  impossible,  it  is 
to  settell  a  good  opinion  in  the  myndes  of  men  for  matters  of  religion 
doubtfull,  which  have  a  doutless  evill  opinion  of  ourselves;  for  ere  the 
newe  be  brought  in,  the  old  must  be  removed"  (p.  646).  This  opposition  to 
religious  persecution  is  expressed  even  more  emphatically  in  a  later  pas- 
sage:— "For  religion  litle  have  I  to  saye,  my  selfe  being  (as  I  sayd)  not  pro- 
fessed therein,  and  it  selfe  being  but  one,  soe  as  there  is  but  one  waye 
therin;  for  that  which  is  true  onelye  is,  and  the  rest  are  not  at  all,  yet  in 
planting  of  religion  thus  much  is  needfidl  to  be  observed,  that  it  be  not 
sought  forcebly  to  be  impressed  into  them  with  terrour  and  sharpe  penal- 
ties, as  nowe  is  the  manner,  but  rather  delivered  and  intimated  with  milde- 
ness  and  gentleness,^^  soe  as  it  may  not  be  hated  afore  it  be  understood, 
and  theyr  Professors  dispised  and  rejected.  For  this  I  knowe  that  the 
most  of  the  Irish  are  so  far  from  understanding  of  the  popish  religion  as 
they  are  of  the  protestauntes  profession;  and  yet  doe  they  hate  it  though 

^  See  de  la  Noue,  Discours, p^97 '."Eai  fin  les  choeespasseesontdemoDstrt  quelesPiinGea, 
qui  par  guems  out  voulu  accompagner  la  vehemence  des  prestres,  ont  desfigur6  leuxs  Estats, 
et  diminu6  leur  grandeur." 

^^  Compare  Harvey  (Works,  11, 141  f.) :  "Were  none  more  scrupulous,  then  S.  Paul,  how 
easly,  and  gratiously  might  divers  Confutations  bee  reconciled,  that  now  rage,  like  Civill 
Wanes?  The  chiefest  matter  in  question,  is  no  artide  of  beliefe,  but  a  point  of  pollicy,  or 
goveznement :  wherein  a  Judidall  Equity  being  dudy  observed,  wbRt  letteth  but  the  particular 
Lawes,  Ordinances,  Injunctions,  and  whole  Manner  of  Jurisdictions,  may  rest  in  the  diqxwi- 
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unknowen,  even  for  the  very  hatred  which  they  have  of  the  English  and 
theyr  government.  Therefore  it  is  expedient  that  some  discreete  ministers 
of  the3rr  owne  countreymen  be  first  sent  amongest  them,  which  by  theyr 
milde  persuasions  and  instructions,  as  ako  by  theyr  sober  life  and  conversa- 
tion, may  drawe  them  first  to  understand,  and  afterwardes  to  embrace, 
the  doctrine  of  theyr  salvation"  (p.  679). 

Note  the  similarity  of  the  above  quotations  to  the  following  from  the 
fourth  book  of  Bodin's  RgpMic: — "Je  ne  parle  point  icy  laquelle  des 
religions  est  la  meilleure,  (coinbien  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  religion,  une  verity, 
une  loy  divine  publiee  par  la  bouche  de  Dieu)  mais  si  le  Prince,  qui  aura 
certaine  asseurance  de  la  vraye  religion,  veut  y  attirer  ses  sugets,  divisez 
en  sectes  et  factions,  il  ne  faut  pas  k  mon  advis  qu'il  use  de  force,  car  plus 
la  volont^  des  hommes  est  forcee  plus  elle  est  revesche:  mais  bien  ensuivant 
et  adherant  k  la  vraye  religion  sans  f einte  ny  dissimulation  il  toumera  pent 
estre  les  cueurs  et  volontez  des  sugets  i,  la  sienne,  sans  violence,  ny  peine 
quelconque;  en  quoy  faisant  non  seulement  il  evitera  les  emotions,  troubles, 
et  guerres  dviles,  ains  aussi  il  acheminera  les  sugets  devoyez  au  port  de 
salut"(p.478). 

Furthermore,  wr  might  notelbe  grounds  upon  which  both  Spenser  and 

Bodin  oppose  the  doctrine  of  communism.    Bodin's  idea  of  'tbacjsonic 

discord"  reappears  unmistakably  in  Axtegall's.  debate  with  the  Giant 

(Book  V,  Canto  II,  Stanza  34  fF.);  and  that  justice  and  the  natural  law 

justify  the  subordination  of  women  to  men  is  an  opinion  common  to  the 

English  poet  and  the  French  publicist.   Itis  perhaps  worth  while  to  place  side 

by  side  the  following  passages  from  the  Faerie  Queene  and  the  Republic: — 

Such  IS  the  crodtie  of  women  kynd, 
When  they  have  shaken  off  the  shamefast  band. 
With  which  wise  Nature  did  them  strongly  bynd, 
T'obay  the  heasts  of  mans  wdl-ruling  hand, 
That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  withstand, 
To  puxchase  a  licentious  libertie. 
But  vertuous  women  wisely  understand, 
That  they  were  borne  to  base  humilitie, 
Unlesse  Hie  heavens  them  lift  to  lawful!  soveraintie. 

(Book  V,  Canto  V,  Stanza  25.) 

Before  leaving  the  palace  of  Radigund  Britomart  changed 

all  that  forme  of  commonweale, 
The  liberty  of  women  did  repeale, 
Which  th^  had  long  usurpt:  and  them  restoring 
To  mens  subjection,  did  true  Justice  deale: 
That  all  they,  as  a  Goddesse  her  adoring, 
Her  wisedome  did  admire,  and  hearkned  to  her  loring. 

(Book  V,  Canto  Vn.,  Stansa  42.) 

tioQ  of  Soveraine  Autoritie?  Whose  immediate,  or  mediate  actes,  are  to  be  reverenced  with 
Obedience,  not  countermanded  with  sedition,  or  controled  with  contention."  The  interest  of 
Harvey's  opinions  to  students  of  Spenser's  "Puritanism''  has  already  been  remarked  by  Pro- 
fessor Tofanan  in  Modem  PkiMcgy,  XV,  549  ff.,  "Spenser  and  Harvey  and  Puritanism." 
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Compare  with  these  quotations  the  following  from  the  Republic — ''II  n'y 
a  jamais  eu  loy  ny  coustume,  qui  ayt  exempt^  la  femme  d^  Tobeissance,  et 
non  seulement  de  Tobeissance,  ains  aussi  de  la  reverence  qu'elle  doit  au 
mari"  {op»  cU.^  p.  19);  ''il  n*y  a  rien  plus  grand  en  ce  monde,  comme  dit 
Euripide,  ny  plus  necessaire  pour  la  conservation  des  Republiques,  que 
I'obeissance  de  la  femme  au  mari;"  (op.  cit.,  p.  19);  ''la  loy  de  Dieu  et  la 
langue  saincte,  qui  a  nomm6  toutes  choses  selon  sa  vraye  nature  et  propriete 
appelle  le  mari  Bahal,  c'est  a  dire,  le  seigneur  et  maistre,  pour  monstrer 
qu'll  luy  appartient  de  commander.  Aussi  les  loix  de  tous  les  peuples, 
pour  abaisser  le  cueur  des  femmes,  et  faire  cognoistre  aux  hommes,  qu'ils 
doivent  passer  les  femmes  en  sagesse  et  vertu,  ont  ordonn6,  que  Thonneur 
et  splendeur  de  la  femme,  dependroit  du  mari"  {op.  cit.^  p.  20);  "celles, 
qui  prennent  si  grand  plaisir  k  commander  aux  maris  efFeminez,  ressemblent 
a  ceux,  qui  ayment  mieux  guider  les  aveugles,  que  de  suivre  les  sages  et 
clairvoyans"  (op,,  ciL  p.  20). 

Although  Spenser  preserves  his  poet's  faith  in  the  golden  age,  his  method 

as  an  historian  of  the  Irish  people,  their  customs  and  laws  is  similar  to  that 

advocated  by  Bodin.    His  cautious  use  of  historical  sources  reminds  us 

of  his  French  contemporary: — 

Eudox.  Yoa  doe  very  boldly,  Irenaeas,  adventure 'upon  the  hbtoiye  of  aoe  auncient 
times,  and  leane  to  confidently  unto  thoae  Irish  Chronides  which  are  most  CabuhMis  and 
forged,  m  that  out  of  them  you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the  originall  of  such  a  nation 
soe  antique,  as  that  noe  monument  remayneth  of  her  beginning  and  first  inhabiting  there; 
specially  having  bene  in  those  times  allwayes  without  letters,  but  onely  bare  traditions  of 
times  and  remembraunces  of  Bardes,  which  use  to  forge  and  falsifye  every  thing  as  they  list, 
to  please  or  displease  any  man. 

To  this  objection,  Irenaeus  replies  that  he  has  checked  up  the  Bards  by 

referring  to  other  sources: — 

Iren.  Truly  I  must  confess  I  doe  soe,  but  yet  not  soe  abeohitdy  as  you  suppose.  I  doe 
herin  rdye  upon  those  Bards  or  Irish  Chroniclers,  though  the  Irish  themselves,  throuc^  theyr 
ignoraunce  in  matters  of  learning  and  deepe  judgement  doe  most  constantly  beleve  and  avouch 
them,  but  unto  them  besides  I  add  my  owne  reading;  and  out  of  them  both  togither,  with  com- 
parison of  times,  likewise  of  manners  and  customes,  affinitye  of  woordes  and  names,  pro- 
pertyes  of  naturte  and  uses,  resemblances  of  rytes  and  ceremonyes,  m<Hiumentes  of  churches 
and  tombes,  and  many  other  like  drcumstaunces,  I  doe  gather  a  likelihood  of  trueth;  not 
certa3mly  affirming  anything,  but  by  conferring  of  times,  languages,  monumentes,  and  such 
like,  I  doe  hunte  out  a  probabilitye  of  thinges,  which  I  leave  to  your  judgement  to  beleve  or 
refuse.  Neverthdess  there  be  some  very  auncient  authors  which  make  menticm  of  these 
things,  and  some  modeme,  which  by  comparing  them  with  present  times,  experience,  and 
theyr  owne  reason,  doe  open  a  window  of  great  light  unto  the  rest  that  is  yet  unseene.'* 

It  is  then  Bodin's  assensio  probabilis  that  Spenser  recognizes  in  granting 
that  he  is  merely  "hunting  out  a  probability  of  things";  and  he  endorses 
the  Frenchman's  philological  method  in  such  phrases  as  "affinitye  of  wordes 
and  names"  and  "conferring  of  languages."    Later  he  argues  that  the 

>•  Globe  Spetuer,  625  f . 
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people  of  Spain  in  part  derive  from  the  Gauls  by  citing  what  he  considers 
Gaulish  proper  names — such  as  Rhegni,  Presamarii,  Tatnartii,  etc.  Else- 
where the  poet's  philological  interest  is  shown  by  his  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  such  words  as  coygnye  and  kincogish.  One 
might  add  that  he  shares  Bodin's  distrust  of  oral  tradition,  as  appears  in 
the  following  words  of  Irenaeus:  ''neither  is  there  any  certayne  hold  to  be 
taken  of  any  antiquitye  which  is  r'eceaved  by  tradition,  since  all  men  be 
lyars  and  may  lye  when  they  will"*^  (p.  626). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  Spenser's  interpreta- 
tion of  Lord  Grey's  character,  answering  to  the  Roman  type  of  the  judge 
merciful  in  temper  but  stern  in  the  execution  of  justice;  that  his  account 
of  the  proper  relations  of  justice  and  mercy;  that  his  advocacy  of  religious 
tolerance  attended  by  his  loyalty  to  a  single  religion;  that  his  attack  upon 
communism  with  his  defense  of  ''harmonic  discord"  in  things  economic; 
that  his  appeal  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  Nature  as  sanctioning  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Prince — ^in  general  his  polUique  spirUualiste  as 
contrasted  with  the  polUique  maiMalisU  of  Machiavelli;  that  his  belief  in 
the  permanence  of  the  contract  between  king  and  people  and  in  Sovereignty 
based  upon  conquest;  that  his  opposition  to  "women's  rights"  in  the  six- 
teenth century; — that  all  of  these  ideas  or  judgments  make  interesting 
and  significant  points  of  contact  between  the  thought  of  Spenser  and  the 
speculative  and  empiric  politic  of  les  polUiques.  Furthermore,  it  should 
appear  that  the   Veue  regarded  as  an  historical  treatise  is  in  general 

^  One  or  two  other  paralleb  between  Spenser  and  Bodln  may  be  noted.  Irenaeus  says 
(p.  767):  "By  the  lawes  c^  all  kingdomes  it  is  a  capitall  crime  to  devise  or  purpose  the  death  of 
the  King:  the  reason  is,  for  that  y/rhok  such  a  puipose  is  effected,  it  should  then  be  too  late 
to  devise  therof ,  and  should  tume  that  common-weale  to  more  hurt  by  such  loss  of  theyt 
Prince,  then  such  punishment  of  the  malefactouis."  Bodin  says  (Book  IV,  dapter  7,  p.  465) 
that  the  punishment  of  a  small  number  of  conq>irators  may  keep  the  great  body  of  subjects  to 
their  duty;  "sans  user  de  gesnes,  et  tortures,  en  cherchant  ce  qu'on  ne  voudroit  pas  trouver : 
anssi  ne  faut-il  pas  dissimuler  si  le  coulpable  est  descouvert  avoir  conjuT6  centre  la  vie  du 
souverain,  ou  mesme  I'avoir  voulu."  "Noe  lawes  of  man  (accoiding  to  the  straight  rule  of 
rii^t)  are  just,"  says  Irenaeus,  "but  as  in  regard  of  the  evills  which  they  prevent,  and  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth  which  they  provide  for."  Similarly  Bodin  in  the  Metkodus,  p.  9 
writes: — "Juri^rudentia  est  ars  tribuendi  suum  cuique,  ad  tuendam  hominum  sodetatem" 
(Compare  Renz,  op.  cU.,  p.  93).  In  connection  with  what  is  said  in  the  Veue  (pp.  791  and  S30) 
about  the  activity  of  the  Irish  bards  and  priests  in  keeping  alive  sedition,  and  about  the  need 
of  a  wholesome  activity  on  the  part  of  the  "Ministers  of  England"  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
can  attention  to  Bodin's  views  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  eloquence  and  sedition  in 
the  Rqniblic,  Book  IV,  Chapter  7,  p.  483: — "C'est  done  xm  cousteaufortdangereuxenlamain 
d'un  furieuz  homme,  que  Tdoquence  en  la  bouche  d'un  harangueur  mutin.  £t  neantmoins 
c'est  un  moyen  k  ceuz  qui  en  vmlent  bien  user,  de  reduire  les  peuples  de  Barbarie  k  hiunanit£, 
c'est  le  moyen  de  reformer  les  moeurs,  corriger  les  loix,  chastier  les  tyrans,  baxmir  les  vices, 
maintcnir  la  vertu:  et  tout  ainsi  qu'on  charme  les  aspics,  les  viperes,  les  serpens  par  certaines 
paroUes,  ainsi  les  Orateurs  charment  les  plus  sauvages,  et  cruels  hommes  par  la  douceur  d'elo- 
qucnce:  comme  disoit  Platon.  £t  n'y  a  point  de  moyen  plus  grand  d'apaiser  les  seditions  et 
oontenir  les  en  I'obeissance  des  Princes,  que  d'avoir  un  sage  et  vertueuz  prescheur,  par  le 
moyen  duquel  on  puisse  fleschir  et  ployer  doucement  les  cueurs  des  plus  rebelles." 


\ 
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written  in  the  scientific  spirit  which  Bodin  in  advance  of  his  age 
advocated.  More  particularly,  Spenser's  recognition  of  the  unreliability 
of  oral  tradition;  his  emphasis  upon  the  method  of  comparison  and 
collation;  his  concession  that  the  historian  for  all  his  care  deals  with 
probability,  not  certainty;  his  interest  in  the  philological  method  of 
investigating  racial  origins;  his  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  milieu  in 
what  he  calls  the  ''genius  of  the  soil"  (p.  609);  and  his  opinion  in  general 
that  the  laws  of  a  people  are  important  for  an  understanding  of  their  history 
and  racial  characteristics  bring  his  historical  method  into  striking  cor- 
respondence with  that  expounded  and  recommended  in  Bodin's  Methodus}*^ 

^'^  It  18  peihaps  worth  noting  that  on  at  least  one  occasion  Engliah  govenunent  was 
recommended  to  the  Irish  by  another  than  Spenser  with  reference  to  prindpies  expounded  by 
Bodin.  The  French  writer's  concept  of  Hannonic  Justice  was  extended  in  the  last  Chapter 
of  the  Republic  to  forms  of  the  State:  "Mais  nous  dirons  en  continuant  que  ce  n'est  pas  asses 
de  soustenir  que  la  monarchie  est  le  mdlleur  estat,  et  qui  moins  a  d'incommoditez,  si  on  ne  dit 
Monarchie  Rojrale:  et  ne  suffist  pas  encores  de  dire  que  Testat  Royal  est  le  plus  excellent,  si 
on  ne  monstie  aussi  qu'il  doibt  estre  teniper6  par  le  jsouvemement  Aiistocratique  et  populaire, 
c'est  k  dire  par  Justice  harmonique,  qui  est  composee  de  la  justice  distributive  ou  Geometrique, 
et  commutative,  on  Arithmetique,  lesquelles  sont  prqpres  k  Testat  Aiistocratique,  et  Populaire." 
The  idea  of  Harmonic  Justice,  the  praise  of  Monarchy,  the  duty  of  the  government  to  encour- 
age virtue  and  suppress  vice,  the  value  of  both  clemency  and  severity  are  all  dwelt  upon  in  an 
oration  delivered  (May  14,  1586)  by  Justice  Walshe,  Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  during  the  deputyship  of  Sir  John  Perrot  {Calendar,  Irdand,  1586-1588,  p.  55  ff.). 
The  following  passages  are  quoted  from  the  oration:  "Value  of  gratitude,  Praise  of  Mon- 
archy. If  then  the  Kingly  state  be  of  all  other  the  best,  and  that  we  see  the  same  more 
firmly  established  with  us  at  this  present,  then  it  hath  been  at  any  time  since  the  conquest 
of  this  land,  we  have  great  cause  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  imparted  with  the  blessings  which 
evermore  do  accompany  the  same.  But  when  we  shall  see  that  the  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  laws  does  not  only  confirm  that  monarchy,  but  also  that  it  draweth  thereunto  the 
best  parts  of  the  other  two  (aristocracy  and  democracy)  to  the  universal  comfort  of  all  estates, 
what  is  there  more  of  earthly  felicity  that  can  be  required?  In  this  Most  Hifl^  Court  of  Par- 
liaihent  are  in  meet  proportion  annexed  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  a  Prince,  the  Honourable 
Assembly  of  Peers,  as  well  of  them  whose  wont  is  with  sound  persuasions  to  mollify  men's 
minds,  as  also  of  others  to  whom,  in  God,  their  Prince  and  country's  cause,  no  travail  can  seem 
loathsome  or  be  too  painful,  and  lastly  a  brotherly  society  of  Commons,  who  are  called  to  this 
Council  as  interested  for  the  multitude,  and  hereby  is  wrought  the  most  assurance  that  can  be 
of  holding  the  public  wealth  in  that  happy  stay,  when  the  Prince  willeth  only  that  is  lawful^ 
the  Peers  of  aU  sorts  have  equal  authority  and  none  have  voices  but  choice  persons  of  the 
Commons.  And  herein  is  also  seen  a  just  poising  of  the  three  estates  in  such  sort  as  the  one 
seemeth  to  stand  against  the  extremities  of  the  other.  .  .  .  And  where  virtue  is  most  exalted, 
and  vice  most  suppressed,  there  are  you  to  yield  highest  praise,  and  that  (by  the  o^Nnion  of  Mr. 
Fortescue;  as  Fortescue,  sometime  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  writeth  in  his  book,  entitled, 
De  laudibus  legum  Angliae)  is  performed  by  this  govemement.  And  where  the  transgressors 
of  law  are  punished  most  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men,  and  without  opinion  of  cruelty,  there 
least  inconvenience  will  ensue  that  justice.  And  as  Cicero  said  that  the  laws  of  the  12  tables 
did  more  direct  men  to  live  well  than  did  all  the  works  of  the  philosophers,  so  may  I  say  by 
our  laws  that  they  do  little  less  draw  men  to  virtue  and  withdraw  them  from  vice  than  do  the 
persuasions  of  preachers;  for  that  alasl  Man's  frailty  b  such,  that  the  greater  number  will 
be  sooner  moved  by  the  allurements  and  terrors  of  this  world  than  by  that  is  to  be  expected 
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It  was  then  an  ideal  of  sovereignty  and  justice  which  was  familiar  to 
Englishmen  and  which  had  received  particular  attention  in  the  speculative    \ 
politic  of  contemporary  France  that  Spenser  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
defense  of  Lord  Grey.    In  th<>  spirit  nf  ^^  poHrists  he  regarded  the  seditions 
and  Jnmrxections  of  the  Irish. chief tsiins  and  the  Irish  priests  as  capi^l    ' 
^fffififi^^  ftgflinQt  th^  p^j^rp  rif^  rjlyinpljr  whose  natural  course 

was  to  the  end  that  reason  and  the  will  of  God  should  prevail.  The  rebels 
should  be  punished  with  severity,  for  severUas  as  distinguished  from  crudeli- 
ias  was  essential  to  justice.  But  lest  Lord  Grey  should  be  charged  with  the 
vice  of  crudelUas,  Spenser  takes  pains  to  remind  us  that  severity  is  not  ^ 
inconsistent  with  dementia  as  distinguished  from  misericordia,  and  that 
the  English  deputy  was  never  guilty  of  that  atrocity  of  the  mind  which 
Seneca  marks  as  the  true  antithesis  of  clemency.  His  business  was  a  stem 
one  but  his  heart  was  never  hardened."* 

This  portrait  of  the  righteous  judge,  dealing  strict  justice  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  the  guardian  under  sovereignty  of  the  ordered  peace  of 
the  world,  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  French  policists  but  in 
the  championship  by  Bacon  and  the  Anglican  apologists  of  the  twin  ideals 
of  political  sovereignty  and  religious  tolerance.  These  ideals,  based  as  we  i 
have  seen  upon  a  political  philosophy  compounded  of  Flatonism,  Aristo- 
telianism,  and  Christianity,  were  manifestly  congenial  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  Faerie  Queene.  In  availing  himself  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
world  to  which  as  a  humanist  he  had  fallen  heir,  in  recognizing  the  kinship 
of  Christ  and  Plato,  which  Ficino  commemorated  when  he  lit  his  twin  tapers 
before  the  crucifix  and  the  bust  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  Spenser  put 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  a  new  reformation  which  tried  to  be  as  true  to  the  \J^ 
teachings  of  humanism  as  it  was  to  the  precepts  of  Christ — the  reformation 
of  justice  and  tolerance  arrayed  against  misrule  and  persecution  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  It  was  a  reformation  to  which  as  we  have  seen  the 
scepticism  of  Montaigne  paid  its  respects  and  to  which  Bacon  and  Hooker 
made  substantial  contribution.  Its  polity  and  philosophy  were  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  nationalism  in  both  England  and  France,  and  its  institutional 
expression  and  embodiment  we  might  recognize  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Its  mind  was  the  mind  of  Richard  Hooker  and  its  spirit  was  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare. 

in  tht  worid  to  oome,  and  when  some  be  (by  this  meajis)  brought  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
vice  is  made  hateful  to  them,  then  are  they  easily  formed  to  the  frame  whereunto  preachers 
desixe  to  bzing  them.  ...  It  may  not  be  denied  but  that  Her  Majesty  hath  with  hi  more 
clemency  than  was  to  be  cqpected  by  us,  refuted  multitudes  of  them  whom  Her  Highness's 
justice  was  to  condemn,  for  as  God  gave  her  success  over  her  rebellious  subjects,  so  the  fury 
of  the  rebellion  being  pacified  Her  Majesty  was  no  less  desirous  to  preserve  her  people  than 
Sdpio  Afiicanua  Major  was  to  defend  his  Romans." 

^  Bodm  says  of  Augustus,  RipMiqm  lU,  Chi^ter  5,  531  ^— "Auguste  faisoit  bien 
autremcnt,  car  combien  qu'il  fust  estim^  fort  entier,  en  drokt  en  Justice,  si  est-ce  qu'il  ne 
coodamnoit  jamais  &  mort  qu'en  sou^irant,  comme  dit  Seneque." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Spenser  and  Machiavelli 

I  might  here  bring  my  study  to  a  close  were  it  not  that  Professor  Green- 
law published  several  years  ago  in  Modem  Fhilology^^*  an  explanation  of 
Spenser's  defense  of  Lord  Grey  which  is  fundamentally  different  from  mine. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  the  Veue  of  the  PresetU  State  of  Ireland  defends  the 
Lord  Deputy's  administration  of  Irish  ^ffi^irs  ArrnrHi^^g  t^  thfi  pnprjplfta 
and.  pjrccq?t8  of  the.  MacbiiiYfiUiail.  J^  That  Machiavelli  was  an 
influence  in  and  out  of  England  during  the  sixteenth  century  no  one  would 
deny;  but  that  Spenser,  even  though  we  credit  him  with  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  Machiavelli  than  was  common  in  his  time,  defended  Lord 
/  Grey  as  an  accomplished  Machiavellian  seems  to  me  in  the  light  of  the 
idealism  of  the  Faerie  Queene  a  very  doubtful  contention.  Furthermore, 
I  hope  that  the  preceding  pages  have  made  clear  that  the  English  poet  was 
in  sympathetic  contact  with  a  body  of  political  speculation  that  ^aj& 
openly  antagonistic  to  Machiavelli. 

To  support  his  contention  that  the  Veue  has  "the  distinction  in  Eliza- 
bethan literature  of  rightly  interpreting  Machiavellism,"  Professor  Green- 
law argues  that  ''in  its  general  scheme,  the  Veue  follows  //  Principe  very 
closely;"  that  the  second  division  of  the  Veue  shows  ''most  directly  the 
debt  to  Machiavelli;"  that  there  are  significant  verbal  parallels,  similarities 
in  structure  and  style,  and  a  direct  reference  to  Machiavelli  with  an 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Discorsi,  besides  other  indications  that  Spenser 
knew  this  particular  work;  and  that  Spenser  acknowledges  that  his  plan  is 
not  original  with  him.  Besides  these  arguments  are  to  be  noted  the 
Machiavellian  tactics  of  Elizabethan  statesmen  and  what  may  of  course 
be  taken  for  granted,  Spenser's  knowledge  of  Machiavelli.^*® 

^  Modem  PkiMoiy,  VH,  187  ff . 

>M  The 'Italian's  pofiolarity  with  the  3rou]^  Eog^  stadentB*' kan^  That 

hii  work  should  be  well  known  and  freqaently  disnissed  was  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  this 
sense  we  might  say  that  Bemhaidi  has  been  popular  in  similar  dides  dozing  the  last  few  years. 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  his  political  doctrine  was  iqiproved  by  Harvey,  Sidney,  or  Sposer  I 
cannot  believe.  The  allusions  to  Machiavelli  quoted  by  Mr.  Gzeenlaw  from  Meyer's  mono- 
grsph  (Littenuhistoriscfae  Foischungen  I),  mdien  read  in  their  oontnct,  swear  to  be  wholly 
playful  in  spirit.  Sidney  writes,  ''I  never  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  Machiavdfi  was 
riffit  about  avoiding  an  excess  of  clemency,  until  I  learned  from  my  own  experience  what  he 
has  endeavoured  with  many  arguments  to  prove.  For  I,  with  my  usual  vice  of  mercy,  endured 
at  your  hands  not  only  injustice,  but  blows  and  wounds;  hoping  that  such  gentleness  would 
at  last  bend  the  most  hardened  obstinacy.  But  I  am  disiqipointed  in  my  hopes,  and  seeing 
that  my  remedy,  far  from  diminishing,  even  increases  the  malady,  I  shall  use  it  no  longer,  but 
I  shall  substitute  wholesome  severity  for  this  empty  show  (for  so  in  truth  it  is)  of  demcncy" 
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It  is  certainly  misleading  to  say  that  ''in  its  general  scheme  the  Veu0 
follows  //  Principe  very  closely."  Of  //  Principe  there  are  three  main 
divisions,  the  first  dealing  with  a  classification  of  principalities  and  rules  for 
winning  and  maintaining  them  (Chapters  I-IX);  the  second,  with  an 
attack  on  the  mercenary  system  (Chapters  XII-XIV);  the  third  with 
rules  that  should  govern  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  (Chapters  XV-XXV) ; 
the  last  chapter  (XXLV)  being  in  the  nature  of  a  peroration.  The  Veue,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  the  main  given  to  an  examination  of  the  social  and 
political  evils  in  Ireland  under  the  main  headings  of  (a)  the  laws,  (b)  the 
customs,  and  (c)  the  religion  of  the  country.  Although  these  are  topics 
which  Machiavelli  considered  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Prince,  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Italian's  work  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
Spenser  has  followed.  Machiavelli  classifies  kinds  of  governments;  Spen- 
ser, the  evils  of  Ireland.  Nor  can  we  attach  much  importance  to  what 
Professor  Greenlaw  calls  Spenser's  text — Machiavelli's  ''Ma  quando  si 
acquistano  stati  in  una  provincia  disforme  di  lingua,  di  costumi  et  d'ordini, 
qui  sono  le  difficulta,  a  qui  bisogna  avere  gran  fortuna  e  grande  industria  a 
tenerli."  This  may  be  paralleled  particularly  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Bodin's  Republic,  the  topical  heading  of  which  is  Du  Reiglemeni 
gu'il  faiU  tenir  pour  accommoder  la  forme  de  Republique  d  la  diversiU  des 
hommes  el  le  moyen  de  cognoistre  le  naturel  des  peupUs,  Spenser's  "ripping 
up  of  ancient  histories,"  which  Mr.  Greenlaw  considers  reminiscent  of 
Machiavelli,  was  the  method  usually  pursued  in  political  writings  of  the 
time,  conspicuously  so  in  Bodin's  Republic.^^  And  in  this  connection 
attention  might  be  drawn  to  the  conventionality  in  sixteenth  century 
treatises  on  politics  of  the  figure  which  compares  the  ruler  to  a  physician 
and  his  acts  and  laws  to  remedies, — a  figure  which  appearing  in  both 


(Sidney  to  Languet,  April  29, 1574;  Bradley,  op.  of.,  p.  60).  To  this  Languet  rq;»lies,  May  13, 
1574  (Bradley,  69  f .) :— "I  admixe  the  candour  with  which  yon  wam  me  to  beware  of  you,  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  your  fierce  threats.  But  there  you  do  not  follow  the  advice  of  your 
friend  Machiavdli,  unlos,  perhaps,  it  is  fear  that  has  extorted  those  big  and  sounding  words, 
and  you  thought  that  so  I  might  be  deterred  from  my  intentions."  As  for  Harvey  we  may 
note  the  foUowing:  "Ferraria  could  scarcely  brooke  Manardus,  a  poysonous  Physitian:  Man- 
tua hardly  beare  Ponqxmatius,  a  poysonous  Philosopher:  Florence  more  hardly  tdlerate 
Macchiavell,  a  poysonous  politican:  Venice  most  hardly  endure  Arretine,  a  poysonous  ribald: 
had  they  lived  in  absolute  Monarchies,  they  would  have  seemed  utteriy  insupportable" 
(Works,  n,  94).  And  again  in  criticism  of  Nashe:  "It  was  nothing  with  him  to  Temporise  •» 
genere  or  in  specif,  according  to  Macchiavels  grounde  of  fortunate  successe  in  the  world; 
that  could  so  formally,  and  featly  Peraonise  tfi  indinduo  (Works,  n,  299).  Nashe  in  Ham 
With  You  to  Sajfron  Walden  (Works,  H,  137)  quotes  Harvey  as  calling  Peme,  "an  apostate, 
an  hipocryte,  a  Machiavill,  a  cousner,  a  jugler,  a  letcher." 

»  See  Bodin's  Methodus,  Cap,  tertium,  De  hcis  kisioriarum  rede  instUuendis,  pp.  30, 31  ^— 
''Quod  igitur  viri  docti  facere  solent  in  aliis  artibus,  ut  memoriae  consulant,  idem  quoque  in 
Ustoria  faciendum  judico:  id  est,  ut  lod  communes  rerum  memorabilium  certo  quodam 
ofdine  oomponantur,  ut  ez  iia,  velut  e  thesauris,  ad  actkmes  dirigendas  ezempbrum  varietatem 
pxofecamus."  Con^are  Robert  Flint,  Historical  PkHosopky  in  Prance,  pp.  193, 195. 
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Spenser  and  Machiavelli  Mr.  Greenlaw  regards  as  evidence  of  Machiavel- 
lian influence."*  Nor  when  we  remember  that  almost  everybody  quoted 
Machiavelli  to  his  purpose,  need  we  suppose  that  Spenser's  approval  of 
Machiavelli's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  power  that  should  be  delegated  to 
governors  gives  support  to  the  theory  that  the  English  poet  approved  in 
principal  the  Machiavellian  politic. 

The  parallels  which  Mr.  Greenlaw  draws  between  the  second  division  of 
the  Ftfii^  and  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Prince  are  in  my  judgment 
inconclusive  because  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  passages  in  question  may  be 
paralleled  also  in  Bodin's  Republic;  because  in  some  cases  the  similarity 
between  Spenser  and  Machiavelli  is  not  close  enough  to  be  significant;  and 
because  in  still  other  cases  the  passages  should  be  related  to  actual  condi- 
tions in  Ireland  and  to  the  military  policy  that  was  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Greenlaw's  parallels  I  have  already  dealt  with.  The 
second  pertaining  to  the  necessity  for  strong  remedies  may  be  extended  to 
Bodin's  Republic;  see  above,  page  44.  Furthermore,  Spenser  needed  no 
literary  source  for  this  detail  of  policy;  he  was  simply  approving  the  prac- 
tise of  the  government.  We  may  cite,  for  example,  Sentleger  to  the  Queen 
{State  Papers,  Ireland,  1574-1585  Preface,  p.  85):  "In  this  government  it 
is  thought  good  policy  to  make  waste  the  five  counties  within  this  province, 
the  corporate  towns  only  excepted,  holding  it  the  only  means  to  subdue 
and  famish  the  traitors."    For  the  need  of  promptness,  which  is  to  be  sure 

^  De  rH6pital,  TraUi,  I,  350: — "Le  mesme  judgment  ae  faict  des  offiders  d'xrne  ville, 
qui  8ont  les  vrays  m^decins  du  coips  politique;"  and  ibid.,  1, 15: — "Fault  aussy  par  foisfaire 
comme  le  bon  chirurgien,  qui  veult  crever  ung  apostume,"  etc.  Further,  D'Aubign6,  Hisioire 
UmverseUe,  VKI,  p.  25 : — ''Mais  les  cris  des  princesses  de  la  Ligue  tindrent  bien  leur  partie  k 
bait  mettle  aux  Parisiens  Tenadgne  au  vent  contre  le  roi,  qui  aiq;x>rta  de  foibles  remMes  k 
si  forte  maladie;"  Bodin,  RepMique,  IV,  Chapter  6,  p.  463: — "Premierement  nous  poserans 
ceste  mazime,  que  les  factions,  et  partialitez  sont  dangereuses,  et  pemideuses  en  toute  sorte 
de  Republique,  et  qu'il  faut  s'il  est  possible  les  prevenir  par  bon  conseil:  et  si  on  n'y  a  pourveu 
auparavant  qu'eUes  soient  formees,  qu'on  cherche  les  moyens  de  les  guarir:  ou  pour  le  moins 
employer  tous  les  remedes  convenables  pour  adoulcir  la  maladie;"  ibid.,  p.  481: — ''Mais  tout 
ainsi  que  le  bon  mededn  previent  les  maladies,  et  s'il  advient  qu'une  partie  soit  affligee  sou- 
dainement  d'une  douleur  violente,  il  appaise  le  mal  present:  et  cela  fait  il  applique  les  remedes 
aux  causes  de  la  maladie:  aussi  le  sage  Pzince  doit  prevenir  tant  qu'il  luy  est  possible  les 
seditions,  et  quand  elles  sont  advenues,  les  appaiser  k  quelque  prix  que  ce  soit:  et  puis  voir 
les  causes  des  maladies  plus  esloignees  des  effects,  et  y  appliquer  les  remedes  couvenables;" 
ibid..  Book  IV,  Chapter  3,  p.  418 : — "£t  tout  ainis  que  les  plus  s^avans  Mededns  aux  acc£s  les 
plus  violents  si  les  symptomes  sont  bons,  ont  plus  d'esperance  de  la  sant£,  que  si  Facets  est 
doux  et  languide:  et  au  contraire,  quand  ils  voyent  Thomme  au  plus  haut  degre  de  sant£  qui 
peut  estre,  alors  ils  sont  en  plus  grande  crainte,  qu'il  ne  tombe  en  extreme  maladie,  comme 
disoit  Hippocrate:  aussi  le  sage  Politique  voyant  sa  Republique  travaille  de  tous  costez,  et 
presque  accablee  des  ennemis,  si  d'ailleurs  il  appergoit  que  les  sages  tiennent  le  gouvemail, 
que  les  sugets  obeissent  aux  magistrats,  et  les  magistrats  aux  loix,  alors  il  prend  courage,  et 
promet  bonne  issue,"  etc.;  ibid.,  Book  IV,  Chapter  3,  p.  419:— "Et  jamais  ne  faut  essayer  Us 
remedes  videfUs,  si  la  maladie  n'est  extreme,  et  qu'il  n'y  ait  plus  d'esperance..*' 
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in  the  case  of  such  a  situation  as  existed  in  Ireland  a  very  obvious  need, 
and  which  is  harped  upon  in  the  dispatches,  we  may  compare  the  following 
from  the  Republic:  ''Si  une  fois  I'estincelle  du  feu  de  sedition  est  soufflee 
d'un  vent  impetueux,  on  n'y  viendra  jamais  h,  temps.  A  quoi  les  gouver- 
neurs  et  magistrats  doivent  tenir  la  main"  (p.  467).  Compare  above,  p. 
45.  Then  Bodin  agrees  with  Spenser  and  Machiavelli  that  ''the  imputation 
of  cruelty  is  not  to  be  feared"  (see  above,  pp.  44  and  45),  and  that  sharp 
punishment  should  be  visited  upon  "the  heades  and  principalis  of  any 
mischievous  practize  or  rebellion,"  as  appears  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  Republic  (Book  4,  Chapter  6,  p.  465): — "Et  si  on  voit  qu'on  ne 
puisse  appaiser  la  faction  par  justice,  et  jugemens,  le  souverain  y  doit 
employer  la  force,  pour  Testaindre  du  tout,  par  la  punitione  de  quelques 
uns  des  plus  apparents:  et  mesmement  des  chefs  de  partie:  et  n'attendre 
pas  qu'ils  se  soient  tellement  fortifiez,  qu'on  ne  puisse  leur  faire  teste." 
In  this  connection  one  might  compare  a  passage  from  Andrew  Trollope's 
letter  to  Walsyngham  (1581),  {State  Papers,  Ireland,  1574^1585,  Preface, 
p.  84) : — "Every  chief  rebel's  pardon  is  a  hundred  men's  deaths."  Compare 
further  p.  45  above.  For  the  idea  of  dispersing  rebels  and  depriving  them 
of  their  arms,  Professor  Greenlaw  presents  from  the  Prince  the  following 
parallel:  "E  per  cosa  si  faccia  o  si  provvegga,  se  non  si  disuniscono  o 
dissipano  gli  abitatori,  non  si  dimentica  quel  nome  ne  quelli  ordini,  ma 
subito  in  ogni  accidente  vi  si  ricorre  (cap.  v)."  Here  nothing  is  said  about 
disarming,  which  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  Republic  (Book  IV,  Chapter  6,  p.  480):  "L'autre  moycn  est  aussi 
d'oster  les  armes  si  on  craint  la  sedition,  qui  est  le  plus  ordinaire."  As  a 
parallel  to  the  observation  that  "particular  care  must  be  taken  to  discipline 
the  chiefs  or  nobles  thoroughly,"  see  the  passage  quoted  earlier  in  this  para- 
graph. For  the  plan  of  establishing  colonies  or  plantations  in  Ireland,  his- 
torv  not  Italian  literature  furnishes  the  immediate  source.  If  we  need  an 
historical  citation,  it  might  be  furnished  by  Henry  Wallop's  letter  to 
Walsyngham  (Slate  Papers,  Ireland,  1574-1585,  Preface,  p.  82),  where 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Irish  should  be  put  to  the  sword  and  colo- 
nists sent  in  their  place.  The  need  of  caution  in  introducing  new  laws  for 
the  Irish  is  an  easy  inference  from  Bodin's  general  principle  that  new  laws 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  people  to  whom  they  apply.^" 
Here  Machiavelli's  suggestion  does  not  agree  with  Spenser's.  The  former 
recommends  as  one  of  three  possible  courses  that  the  people  be  permitted 
to  live  under  their  own  laws;  the  latter  makes  the  rather  obvious  remark 
that  it  is  not  "convenient  to  change  all  the  lawes  and  make  newe."    Spen- 

^  See,  too,  Smith,  De  RepMica  Anglorum,  p.  13: — ^"Certaine  it  is  that  it  is  alwayes  a 
doubtful  and  hasardous  matter  to  meddle  with  the  chaunging  of  the  lawes  and  government 
which  a  man  doth  finde  alieadie  established."  The  passage  is  quoted  in  Professor  Paddford's 
suggestive  article,  "The  Political,  Economic,  and  Social  Views  of  Spenser,"  Journal  of  English 
and  Germanic  PkUology,  XIII,  No.  3,  p.  401. 
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ser's  view  is  less  in  accord  with  that  cited  by  Professor  Greenlaw  from 
Machiavelli  than  it  is  with  the  opinion  of  Bodin  expressed  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Republic^  which  bears  the  title,  Que  Us 
changemens  des  republiques  et  des  loix^  ne  se  doivenifaire  tout  A  coup.  From 
this  chapter  I  might  quote  the  following*(p.  49) :  ''£t  jamais  ne  font  essayer 
les  remedes  violents,  si  la  maladie  n'est  extreme,  et  qu'il  n'y  ait  plus  d'es- 
perance.  Ceste  maxime  a  lieu  en  toute  Republique,  non  seulement  pour 
le  changement  de  I'estat,  ains  aussi  pour  le  changement  des  loix,  des  meurs, 
des  coustumes:  k  quoi  plusieurs  n'ayans  pris  garde,  ont  ruin6  de  belles  et 
grandes  Republiques,  soubs  Tapast  d'une  bonne  ordonnance  qu'ils  avoient 
emprimtee  d'une  Republique  du  tout  contraire  k  la  leur:  ...  la  loy  pour 
bonne  qu'elle  soit,  ne  vaut  rien,  si  elle  porte  un  mepris  de  soy-mesme:  et  au 
contraire  la  reverence  de  Tantiquitd  est  si  grande,  qu'elle  donne  assez  de 
force  h,  la  loy,  pour  se  faire  obeir  de  soy-mesmes  sans  Magistrats:  au  lieu 
que  les  edicts  nouveaux,  avec  les  peines  y  apposees,  et  tout  le  debvoir  des 
officiers  ne  se  peuvent  entretenir,  sinon  avec  bien  grande  dif&cult6:  de 
sorte  que  le  fruict  qu'on  doibt  recueillir  d'un  nouvel  edit,  n'est  pas  si  grand 
que  le  dommage  que  tire  apres  soy  le  mepris  des  autres  loix,  pour  la  nouve- 
aut6  d'une."  One  should  read  the  whole  chapter,  because  I  have  space 
here  to  quote  only  a  short  passage  from  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  matter. 
It  should  be  noted  in  the  case  just  cited  as  in  others,  that  much  more 
space  is  given  by  Bodin  than  by  Machiavelli  to  the  point  under  considera- 
tion. For  example,  the  fortification  of  towns,  Mr.  Greenlaw's  last  point  of 
comparison  with  the  Prince,  is  a  subject  recognized  in  the  title  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic:  5'i/  est  hon  d*armer,  et  aguerrir  les 
sugets,  fortifier  les  villes,  et  entretenir  la  guerre,  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
passage  on  p.  583ff.  which  bears  the  marginal  title,  Les  inconveniens  de 
n^avoir  point  de  forteresse.  Referring  to  the  defeat  of  Richard  III,  by 
Richmond,  Bodin  remarks  on  page  585:  ^'ce  qui  n'est  point  advenu  es 
pays  fortifiez,  ou  il  y  a  lieu  de  retraicte,  pendant  qu'on  rallie  les  forces." 
After  "ripping  up  of  ancient  historyes"  he  concludes:  "Voila  les  raisons, 
qui  peuvent  servir  pour  monstrer,  qu'il  est  besoin  de  fortifier  les  villes." 
Once  more  the  point  is  considered  at  such  length  that  it  must  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  any  reader  of  the  Republic,  Nevertheless 
it  might  be  well  to  glance  again  at  the  Calendar  of  Irish  Papers  for  a  possible 
Celtic  source  to  compete  with  the  French  and  Italian  claimants.  That 
English  soldiers  needed  no  publicist  to  teach  them  the  value  of  fortified 
places,  the  following  might  remind  us  (Nicholas  Malbie  to  Burleigh, 
8  April,  1880;  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1574^1585,  Preface,  p.  63):  "This 
day  I  took  order  that  the  abbey  of  Buresowle  aforesaid  should  be  fortified 
and  strengthened,  and  that  all  the  castles  of  the  country  standing  upon 
straits,  should  be  warded  and  kept  for  her  majesty,  etc.  .  .  .  Mc  Williams 
also,  and  his  brother  Richard  McOlyverus  Boork  and  the  chief  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  having  considered  the  great  benefit  and  commodity  which 
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might  grow  to  the  whole  country,  if  a  walled  town  were  built  and  erected 
at  Bures,  made  humble  request,  etc."  Finally  the  single  parallel  cited  by 
Professor  Greenlaw  from  the  Discorsi,  pertaining  to  a  grant  of  greater 
power  to  the  deputy,  can  have  little  weight  in  the  light  of  the  standing 
complaints  against  the  government  and  the  Queen  for  their  interference 
with  the  Irish  campaigns. 

I  find  it  hard,  too,  to  agree  with  Professor  Greenlaw  when  he  detects 
in  the  following  passage  an  allusion  to  the  Principe: — "I  doe  not  thinke  it 
convenient,  though  nowe  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Prince,  to  change  all 
the  lawes  and  make  newe,  for  that  should  breed  a  greate  trouble  and  con- 
fusion." Surely  we  do  not  have  to  seek  very  far  to  find  ''Prince"used  in 
the  sense  of  sovereign  even  when  the  ruler  is  a  woman.  For  example, 
in  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Justices  to  Walsyngham  {SUUe  Papers^  Ireland^ 
1574-1585,  Preface  p.  20)  there  is  the  following  passage: — "We  received 
letters  from  Turlough  Lynagh  in  very  good  and  dutiful  terms,  and  withal 
another  from  his  wife,  which  they  inclose.  She  protests  against  'quidam 
susurriones  (qui)  vobis  exposuerunt  quod  transivi  in  Scotiam,  causa  ad- 
ducendi  Scotos  et  extraneos  contra  MajestaUm  Principis.*  "  Again  in  the 
Calendar  of  Irish  Papers,  1S74-1S85,  p.  SS: — "An  oration  pronounced  by 
Justice  Walshe,  speaker  of  the  Commons  in  the  Irish  Parliament  at  the 
dissolving  therof .  Value  of  Gratitude.  Praise  of  Monarchy.  ...  In 
this  most  High  Court  of  Parliament  are  in  meet  proportion  annexed  the 
Sovereign  Majesty  of  a  Prince,  the  honourable  Assembly  of  Peers,  as  well 
of  them  whose  wont  is  with  sound  persuasion  to  mollify  men's  minds,  as 
also  of  others  to  whom,  in  God,  their  Prince  and  country's  cause,  no  travail 
can  seem  loathsome  or  be  too  painful"  etc. 

In  criticizing  Professor  Greenlaw's  theory,  we  should  recognize  that  he 
is  not  the  first  to  interpret  the  sixteenth  century  politique  spiritualiste 
as  Machiavellian.  Sixteenth  century  Jesuits  had  done  the  same  thing. 
Petrus  Ribadeneira  in  his  Princeps  Christianus  (1595)  classified  as  disciples 
of  Machiavelli  those  "politici,  qui  solo  nominis  Christiani  obtentu  Chris- 
tum acriter  insectantur;"  and  declared  that  although  even  heretics 
confessed  some  religion,  "Politici  et  Machiavelli  sectatores  nullam  reli- 
gionem  agnoscunt,  verae  falsaeque  delectum  ac  discrimen  tollunt,  earn 
duntaxat  probantes,  quam  politico  statui  utilem  judicarint.  Religionem 
igitur  haeretici  ex  parte,  Politici  omnino  respuunt. — Nomine  specieque 
exteriori  catholicos  ementiente,  radidtus  evulsam  funditusque  eversam 
catholicam  fidem  volunt."^  F.  von  Bezold  has  explained  so  well  the 
general  situation  with  which  we  are  here  dealing  that  we  may  profitably 
quote  him  at  length: — "In  dieser  seltsam  gemischten  Atmosph&re  von 
Weihrauch  und  Blutgeruch,  von  asthetischen  Duften  und  okkultistischer 


^  Quoted  by  F.  v.  Beiold,  ''Jean  Bodins  Colloquium"  etc.,  Hisioriscke  ZeUsehr^,  113, 
p.  508,  Note  2. 
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Narkose,  von  FrivoliULt  und  Wissbegier,  mussten  wie  von  selbst  "epikur- 
eische"  oder  "atheistische''  Stimmungen  Reime  und  Bliiten  treiben.  £s 
bildete  sich  sozusagen  ein  Typus  des  Hofatheisten  aus.  Daneben  und 
sehr  oft,  aber  nicht  immer  im  Zusammenhang  mit  dieser  weltmannischen 
Denkmode  griff  gerade  in  Frankreich  unter  dem  Eindruck  der  Religions- 
kriege  der  "Politicismus*'  um  sich,  der  mit  seiner  Unterordnung  der 
Religion  unter  das  Staatsinteresse  yon  manchem  Strengglaubigen  fUr  die 
allerf&hrlichste  Schule  der  Gottesleugnung  angesehen  wurde.  Mehr  und 
mehr  erhielt  dabei  Machiavelli  als  der  wahre  '^Furst  des  Atheismus"  den 
Vortritt.  Aber  man  scheute  sich  nicht,  auch  Manner,  wie  den  Ranzler 
L'Hdpital  oder  Bodin,  deren  ernster  Patriotismus  mit  der  verrufenen  ital- 
ienischen  Gewissenlosigkeit  nichts  zu  tun  hatte,  wegen  ihrer  BefUrwortung 
der  Toleranz  mit  dem  gleichen  Stempel  zu  versehen."*" 

If  at  this  point  we  raise  the  question  of  Bodin's  sources,  we  may  freely 
concede,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  Chauvir6  has  offered,  that  in 
many  of  the  particulars  noted  and  in  others  that  do  not  come  into  considera- 
tion here  the  French  publicist  drew  upon  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  even 
though  he  nowhere  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  him.  The  Republic 
shows  very  prettily  how  a  sixteenth  century  writer  might  incur  large  debts 
in  the  works  of  Machiavelli  without  winning  "the  distinction  of 
rightly  interpreting  Machiavellism."  Indeed  on  the  basis  of  parallel 
passages  Professor  Greenlaw  will  find  Bodin  far  more  Machiavellian  than 
Spenser.  It  is  not  only  that  in  matters  concerning  the  art  of  war  and  the 
conduct  of  government  he  naturally  turned  to  the  works  of  the  great 
Italian;  but  he  clearly  shares  with  him  a  fully  developed  scientific  interest 
in  the  state.  However,  over  all  that  is  empirical  and  practical  in  Bodin 
/(and  this  element  is  large  and  important)  there  preside  his  piety  ai^d 
/  njysticism;  so  that  he  borrows  not  only  from  Aristotle  and  Machiavelli 
but  from  Plato,  and  Sir  Thomas  More^  and.de  rHdpital.  His  genius,  like 
that  of  Spenser,  is  eclectic;  but  like  Spenser,  too,  he  subordinates  his 
practical  politic  to  the  higher  claims  of  morality  and  religion.  And  for 
our  special  problem  here  we  should  emphasise  not  only  that  we  find  in 
/  Bodin  the  blend  of  mysticism  and  practical^  g^olitics  that  the  Veue  and  the 
Legend  of  Justice  conjointly  present,  but  that  almost  every,  if  not  quite 
I  every,  particular  in  Spenser  that  suggests  Machiavelli  may  be  found  in 
the  work  of  the  openly  and  violently  antY-^TacTBTayellian  Frenchman. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  any  contoversalist  can  quote  Machiavelli  to 
his  purpose.  This  was  true  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  it  is  true  in  the 
twentieth.  We  find  in  the  comprehensive  work  of  the  Italian  the  most 
edifying  as  well  as  the  most  cynical  precepts.  Besides,  his  strictures  upon 
Catholic  oppression,  his  recognition  of  the  value  of  religion  to  the  state,  and 
his  concern  in  many  ways  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth  estab- 
lish points  of  surface  contact  between  his  work  and  that  of  the  French 

"•  Historiscke  ZeUsckrift,  Vol.  113,  p.  308. 
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policists.    It  is  not  however  in  the  recogmtion  of  such  correspondences  that 
we  shall  understand  the  relation  between  the  champions  of  realpdUik  and 
the  exponents  of  the  divinely  ordered  state.    The  difference  is  not  in  the    . 
material  of  their  discourses  but  in  their  inspiration,  their  weUanschaunng,  in 
the  emphasis  and  direction  of  their  thought.    Machiavelli  reckons  Moses 
with  Cyrus,  Romulus,  and  Theseus  among  those  who  by  their  courage  and 
ability,  and  not  by  fortune,  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  rulers,  but  he  says 
"we  may  not  discuss  Moses,  who  was  a  mere  executor  of  things  ordained 
by  God,  yet  he  merits  our  admiration,  if  only  for  that  grace  which  made 
him  worthy  to  hold  direct  communion  with  the  Almighty.""*    On  the 
other  hand.  Hooker,  de  la  Noue,  and  de  THdpitaF^  by  preference  turned 
for  guidance  to  the  heroes  of  Old  Testament  story;  and  Bodin  sanctified 
his  shrewd  and  practical  politic  with  a  genuine  piety  and  mysticism.    ^  / 
Unlike  the  policists  Machiavelli  found  the  source  of  successful  government     X 
in  the  self-reliant  and  organized  valor  of  the  prince,  not  in  the  divine  law' 
and  the  guiding  hand  of  God.     For  Spenser  and  the  policists  the  founda- 
tion of  the  state  was  virtue;  for  Machiavelli  it  was  virtu:^^ 

Virtu  ccmtro  al  furore 

Piendera  I'anne,  e  fia  il  combatter  corto; 
Che  I'antioo  valore 

Negli  Italici  cuor  non  e  ancor  morto. 

»•  //  Principe,  Chapter  6. 

>*^  Traitif  1, 137:  "Je  dis  done  que  lliistoire  8acr6e  est  ma  seule  et  fidelle  guide,  mon  vray 
but  et  mon  6toile  polaire,  k  laquelle  je  vise  peipdtuellement."  Further,  de  la  Noue,  Discours, 
20  £.:  "Je  cuide  qu'il  y  aura  dcs  oourtisans  qui  seront  peu  satisfaits  de  mes  propos:  Mesmes 
se  moqueront  de  ce  que  je  veux  desmesler  les  affaires  d'Estat  par  des  masdmes  de  Theologie: 
et  auroyent  plus  agreable  que  celles  de  Polybe,  de  Plutarque,  et  de  Xenophon,  fussent  mises 
en  avant,  k  fin  qu'on  jugeast  par  elles  des  accidents  des  Royaumes.  J'eusse  volontiers  appuy6 
mon  dire  sur  leurs  opinions,  qui  sont  tres-belles:  mais  pour  n'estre  point  abus6,  il  m'a  sembl6 
que  la  voye  que  je  pr^iois  estoit  meiUeure:  car  encor  que  la  sagesse  de  Thomme  (qui  lui  est 
toutesfois  donnes  d'enhaut)  rduise  auz  livres  prcqihane,  si  est-ce  qu'elle  est  fort  vaine,  en 
comparison  de  la  Divine,  qui  apparoit  es  Sainctes  Escritures." 

u*  Compare  Bluntschli,  GesckichU  der  neuerm  Staatswissenscht^,  p.  29:  "Der  Hugenotten* 
mord  hatte  Frankreich  weder  Ruhe  verschafft,  noch  die  Einheit  hergestellt.  Nur  um  so 
heftiger  war  der  konfessionell-politische  Zwiespalt  wieder  ausgebrochen;  die  fanatische  Wut 
der  einen,  die  Rache  der  anderen  waren  noch  nicht  gesttttigt.  Die  franzdsische  Nation  war 
damals  in  einem  fihnlichen  selbstmdrderischen  Zerfleischungsprocesse  begriffen  wie  die 
deutsche  Nation  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  sp&ter  in  ihrem  dreissigjahrigen  Kriege.  Die 
Autorit&t  der  Kirche  und  die  Statsordnung  schwankten  auf  dem  untergrabenen  Fundamente. 
In  einer  solchen  Zeit  sah  sich  Bodin  nach  den  Rechtsgnmdlagen  der  statlichen  Macht  um. 
Wenn  es  eine  Rettung  gab,  so  konnte  sie  seines  Erachtens  nur  von  da  aus  gef unden  werden. 
Die  Machiavellistische  Klugheit  reichte  nicht  aus.  Eben  diese  riicksichUose  Wahl  auch  der 
schlechtesten,  well  fur  den  Augenblick  niltzlichen  Mittel,  zu  welchem  die  Parteifilhrer  all- 
zugeneigt  waren,  hatten  die  Nation  ins  Verderben  gesttlrzt.  Mit  sittlicher  und  patriotischer 
Entrttstung  wendet  sich  daher  Bodin  gegen  Machiavelli."  Chauvir^  in  his  Jean  Bodin, 
p.  271,  says,  "Le  machiavflisme  n'avait  d'abord  6t£  pour  nos  Francats  que  la  th6orie  d'un 
fait  prtodstant,  I'anarchie  politique  et  morale;  par  un  choc  en  retour,  il  aggravait  maintenant 
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In  the  politic  of  Machiavelli  tolerance  of  course  found  its  place;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
what  one  party  regarded  as  Christian  charity  was  interpreted  by  the  other 
as  Machiavellian  duplicity.  In  the  particular  case  it  may  indeed  be  hard 
to  draw  the  line.  ''I  have  marked  the  state  of  this  neutral  government/' 
writes  Archbishop  Parker  to  Lord  Burghley;  ''I  look  for  no  other  end  than 
that  is  very  likely.  I  have  framed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  floods, 
when  they  shall  arise.  This  Machiavel  Crovemment  is  strange  to  me,  for 
it  bringeth  forth  strange  fruits.  As  soon  is  the  papist  favored  as  is  the  true 
protestant.""'  A  reply  to  this  sort  of  attack  one  may  find  in  John  Whit- 
gift's  Defense  of  the  Answer  to  the  Admonition.  One  of  his  opponents  had 
written: — "There  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for  than  some  speedy 
vengeance  to  light  upon  the  whole  land  provide  as  well  as  the  politic 
Machevils  think  they  can,  though  God  do  his  worst."  To  this  Whitgift 
replies:  ''It  would  be  known  whom  they  mean  by  these  'politic  Mache- 
vils;' for  they  envy  all  men  of  great  authority,  wit,  and  policy.""®  The 
opposition  of  the  true  churchmen  to  the  Machiavellian  philosophy  of  the 
state  is  explicit  and  emphatic  enough  whatever  their  critics  might  say. 
It  is  thus  that  Edwin  Sandys  expresses  himself  in  one  of  his  sermons: — 
"Good  reason  it  is  that  as  kings  do  reign  and  hold  their  power  by  him,  so 
his  will  revealed  in  his  word,  should  be  the  rule  and  direction  of  their 
government.  If  they  think  to  establish  their  thrones  better  by  their  own 
wise  and  politic  devices,  they  are  greatly  deceived.  There  is  no  policy,  no 
wisdom,  like  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  commonwealths  which  Aristotle 
and  Plato  have  framed  in  their  books,  otherwise  full  of  wisdom,  yet  com- 
pared with  that  city  for  whose  sake  and  benefit  the  Lord  doth  watch,  what 
are  they  but  fancies  of  foolish  men?  As  for  Machiavel's  invention  they 
are  but  the  dream  of  a  brain  sick  person,  founded  upon  the  craft  of  man, 
and  not  upon  godly  wisdom,  which  only  hath  good  effect.""^  Furthermore, 
a  passage  from  Thomas  Rogers'  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
musters  as  "the  adversaries  of  the  Anglicans  those  who  prefer  above  the 
scriptures  1.  their  own  inventions,  as  did  the  philosophers,  whereof  one  said 
of  Moses,  that  good  man  maketh  a  trim  discourse,  but  proveth  nothing; 
and  the  Grecians  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  foolishness;  2.  their  own  imagina- 

cette  anaichie,  et  multipliait,  giAce  &  la  louange  dont  il  Ics  entouiait,  les  ruses  ou  les  violences 
antiftodalcs.  D'effet  fl  £tait  devenu  cause.  Bodin  le  sentait;  il  voulait  remonter  JL  cette 
source  morale  des  troubles:  le  machiav£lisme  pasa6  dans  les  t^tes,  puis  dans  les  moeurs 
irancaises.  C'est,  pensait-il,  la  diveigence  des  ^golsmes  monstreux  d^velopp^  par  de  idles 
doctrines  qui  dissout  le  faisceau  social:  substitutions  d.  cette  philosophie  la  pi6t6,  la  justice, 
le  d6vouement  de  tous  JL  I'intMt  commun,  et  les  bonnes  volont^s  refonn6es  se  chercheront  de 
nouveau,  et  se  reuniront  dans  une  harmonieuse  cit£." 

»•  Parker  Society,  XXVH,  391. 

^  Works  {Parker  Society),  Division  3,  p.  508. 

«  Parker  Society,  XLVI,  p.  153. 
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tions,  as  did  the  Manichees,  David  George,  and  do  the  Turks,  and  Family 
of  Love;  3.  or  traditions  as  do  the  Papists,  who  more  cruelly  do  punish  the 
violaters  of  their  own  traditions  and  ordinances,  than  they  do  the  breakers 
of  God's  commandments;  4.  or  statutes,  edicts,  judgments,  proclamations, 
etc.  proceeding  from  the  brain  of  man;  as  Machiavel  doth,  and  his  schol- 
ars."^« 

To  every  good  Protestant  in  the  time  of  Spenser  Machiavel  and  his 
scholars  were  associated  particularly  with  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
cause.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  terrorism  and  the  intrigue  with  which 
the  Guises  promoted  Catholic  interests  in  France.  When  the  Huguenot 
Coligny  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  he  was  ''beset  by  letters  which  reminded 
him  of  the  queen  mother's  crooked  ways,  and  the  detestable  education 
of  the  king  trained  in  every  sort  of  violence  and  horrible  sin;  his  Bible  is 
Machiavelli;  he  has  been  prepared  by  the  blood  of  beasts  for  the  shedding 
of  human  blood;  he  has  been  persuaded  that  a  prince  is  not  bound  to 
observe  an  edict  extorted  by  his  subjects."''*^  I  might  dte  too  a  declaration 
of  one  Henry  Young  on  August  16,  1594  in  relation  to  Jesuit  plots  in 
England  (C.5.P.  Domestic  Series,  vol.  3) : — '^England  is  governed  by  the 
Machiavellian  policy  of  those  who  would  be  kings  and  whom  it  is  time 
to  cut  o£f."  Baudrillart  is  clearly  correct  in  declaring  in  his  volume  Bodin 
et  son  Temps  that  Machiavellism  among  its  leaders,  fanaticism  both  exalted 
and  miserable  among  the  masses,  was  the  true  spirit  of  the  Holy  League.'^ 

It  should  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  word  Machiavellian  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  a  pretty  general  term  of  reproach  that  went,  as 
Montaigne  says,  like  a  bird  of  passage  from  one  party  to  another.  To  the 
bigot  the  tolerant  were  Machiavellian  because  they  seemed  to  sacrifice 
principle  to  expediency.  So  Duke  Casimir  as  reported  in  a  letter  from 
Daniel  Rogers  to  Walsingham  under  date  of  October  5,  1577,  said,  "he 
would  not  trust  the  king  of  Navarre  because  of  'machiavilliards'  which 
were  about  him"  (State  Papers,  Foreign,  1577-1578,  p.  229).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  bore  a  simOar  reproach 
because  in  the  administration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  they  seemed  to  have 
put  into  practise  that  unscrupulous  doctrine  of  force  and  efficiency  of  which 
Machiavelli  is  the  most  celebrated  expounder.  However  variously  the 
term  might  have  been  applied  it  was  very  generally  one  of  reproach;  so 
that  it  seems  to  me  improbable  that  the  poet  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  admiration  of  the  Prince,  the  Discorsi,  and  the  History 
of  Florence  (and  who  indeed  can  withhold  admiration  from  the  literary 

>•  Parker  Society,  XLV,  p.  79. 

i«i  Gui«>t,  Poptdar  History  cf  Framce,  voL  IV,  p.  361. 

^  BaudiOlart,  op.  cU,,  p.  96.  The  Latin  edition  of  the  Anti-Macfaiavd,  1577,  declares 
that  the  Eni^ish  are  fortunate  in  not  having  been  afflicted  with  Machiavelliam: — ''Vos  vero  6 
quam  fortunatot  cum  tali  Regina,  turn  quod  pestilens  MachiaveUicae  doctrinae  afflatus  in 
Angjiam  non  penetravit"  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  Duke  D'Alencon  to  whom  the 
French  edition  of  1576  was  dedicated.   Compaat  En^ish  Historical  Re9iew,  TV,  17,  if  ti^ 
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achievement  in  these  works?),  would  have  based  his  defense  of  Lord  Grey 

upon  what  must  have  been  for  him  a  largely  discredited  theory  of  the 

State.     He  was  writing  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  enlightened  Anglican 

thought  and  of  that  closely  related  body  of  French  speculation  which 

was  openly  anti-Machiavellian.     It  is,  indeed,  against  Machiavellian 

duplicity  and  violence  in  the  persons  of  Archimago,  Duessa,  Dolon,  Gran- 

torto,  that  the  heroes  of  the  Faerie  Queene  fight  the  battles  of  God;  and 

in  the  following  stanza  I  think  we  have  an  explicit  arraignment  of  Machia- 

velUsm: 

O  sacred  hunger  of  amMtious  mindes, 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  rainel 
Whom  neither  dread  of  God,  that  devils  bindes, 
Nor  lawes  of  men  that  common-weales  containe, 
Nor  bands  of  nature  that  wilde  beastes  restraine, 
Can  keepe  from  outrage  and  from  doing  wrong, 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdome  to  obtaine: 
No  faith  so  firme,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong. 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  enduren  long. 

P.  Q.  V,  XII,  St.  1. 

For  myself  I  can  find  no  sharper  antithesis  than  that  between  Spenser 
and  Machiavelli.  To  the  Machiavellian  duplicity,  Spenser  opposes  a 
confident  reliance  upoa righteousness;  to  virtu  he  opposes  virtue;  to  state- 
craft he  opposes  a  philosophy  of  justice;  and  instead  of  resting  his  polity 
upon  lessons  of  efficiency  independently  drawn  from  human  disaster  and 
success,  he  bases  it  squarely  upon  a  philosophy  of  justice  that  derives  from 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  formulated  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  genius  of  Spenser  was,  indeed,  essentiaUy^piritual;  thalolMachiavelli, 
scientific.  The  one  sought  by  an  astonishing  effort  of  the  synthetic  imagina- 
tion to  weave  agorgeoustapestryof  Christian  thought  and  pagan  morality, 
of  mediaeval  imagery  and  humanistic  ideas,  that  would  be  a  pattern  of 
human  conduct  and  of  true  courtesy.  The  other  by  a  no  less  astonishing 
effort  of  the  analytic  faculty  tried  to  draught  from  human  experience  a 
code  manual  of  realpolitik.  The  one  transmits  an  accumulated  culture 
of  the  spirit;  the  other  searches  the  human  record  for  the  secret  of 
efficiency  and  the  key  of  success. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

Having  for  some  years  been  engaged  independently  in  the  study  of 
fable-literature,  the  present  editors  began  in  1916  to  prepare  in  collabora- 
tion a  critical  text  of  the  Ysopet-Avionnet.  Complete  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  six  known  manuscripts  were  obtained  promptly,  but 
the  progress  of  the  work  has  met  with  many  interruptions.  It  seems  best 
to  delay  the  publication  no  longer,  although  further  study  might  be  given 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  text — particularly  in  regard  to  the  literary  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  fables,  and  linguistic  questions  concerning  the 
French  version.  Each  editor  is  responsible  for  that  portion  of  the  text 
and  apparatus  criticus  in  the  language  of  his  field;  the  Introduction  has 
been  composed  jointly.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  K.  McKenzie  for  assis- 
tance in  cop3dng  and  collating  the  French  text,  to  Miss  Maude  McLaughlin 
for  her  aid  in  collating  the  Latin  text,  and  to  Mr.  John  B.  Titchener  for 
help  in  reading  the  proof. 

K.  McK. 
W.  A.  O. 

University  of  Illinois,  July  16,  192  L 


INTRODUCTION 

The  text  here  published  consists  of  a  collection  of  iEsopic  fables  in 
Latin  verse,  accompanied  by  a  fourteenth-century  French  translation. 
It  is  preserved  in  three  closely  related  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  at  Brussels  (£),  London  (L)  and  Paris  (P);  these  manuscripts 
are  identical  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  fables,  and  present  only 
comparatively  insignificant  textual  variations.  As  is  indicated  by  the 
title,  the  fables  are  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first,  beginning  with  a 
prologue  and  ending  with  an  epilogue,  contains  sixty-four  fables,  most  of  ^ 
which  come  from  the  collection  widely  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  ' 
the  name  Esopus,  and  now  generally  ascribed  to  Walter  of  England;  the 
second  part,  also  beginning  with  a  prologue  and  ending  with  an  epilogue, 
contains  eighteen  of  the  fables  of  Avianus  together  with  an  additional 
fable,  called  the  nineteenth.  The  French  translation,  without  the  Latin 
original,  is  also  contained  in  three  fifteenth-century  manuscripts  in  Paris 
(a,  b  and  c);  these  differ  among  themselves,  but  have  certain  character- 
istics in  common  which  distinguish  them  from  the  older  group, — for 
instance,  they  include  four  of  the  Walter  fables  which  are  absent  from 
BLP,  While  available  in  many  editions  from  the  fifteenth  century  on, 
these  Latin  fables  have  not  hitherto,  except  in  a  fragmentary  way,  been 
printed  in  the  text  presented  by  our  manuscripts.  The  French  text,  as 
noted  below,  was  published  in  1825  by  A.  C.  M.  Robert,  but  in  an  incon-  ' 
venient  form,  without  knowledge  of  the  manuscripts  except  those  in  Parb, 
and  with  numerous  errors  and  arbitrary  emendations.  Accordingly,  a 
critical  edition  of  both  the  Latin  and  the  French  will  perhaps  be  found 
useful.  The  edition  is  arranged  as  in  the  manuscripts,  each  Latin  fable 
being  followed  immediately  by  the  French  version,  and  is  based  primarily  / 
on  B,  the  manuscript  which  presents  the  most  satisfactory  text.  To  the 
portion  of  the  French  text  derived  from  Walter,  and  hence  ascribed  to 
iEsop,  the  name  Ysopet  I  was  given  by  Robert,  who  called  the  portion 
derived  from  Avianus  by  the  illogical  name  Ysopet-Avionnet.  This  latter  / 
title  we  give  to  the  whole  work,  designating  the  two  parts  by  their  appro-  / 
priate  names:  Ysopet  or  JEsop,  and  Avionnet  or  Avianus. 

The  collection  of  fables  ascribed  by  Hervieux^  to  Walter  of  England 
dates  from  the  late  twelfth  century,  and  is  preserved  in  more  than^ne 
hundred  manuscripts,  and  in  numerous  printed  editions  from  1473  onr  Its 
author  has  been  given  a  variety  of  names — Salo  Parmensis,  Galfredus, 

^  Leopold  Hervieux,  Les  Fabulistes  laUns  depuis  U  sUcU  d'Auguskjusqu'd  la  fin  du  moyen 
dge,  Paris,  1\  472  ff.  (1893).   Cf.  J.  Jacobs,  Tke  Fables  of  Msop,  London,  1889, 1, 179. 

*  Cf.  G.  C.  Kddel,  Mamtal  of  jEsopic  Fable  LUeralure,  Baltimore,  1896,  pp.  10  ff.;  and 
Hervieux,  op,  cU.,  P,  pp.  503-602  for  MSS.,  602-35  for  editions. 
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Garicius,  Ugobardus,  etc.  Before  the  researches  of  Hervieux  (whose  con- 
clusions are  probably  but  not  certainly  correct)  it  was  frequently  known  as- 
Anonymus  Neveleti,  having  been  included  by  Isaac  Nevelet  in  his  Mythol- 
ogia  Msopica  (Francoforti,  1610,  pp.  486-530)  with  the  title  "Anonymi 
Fabulae  iEsopex."  Our  MS.  B  has  the  following  heading :  Compilatio  Ysopi 
alani  cum  auimoneto  (sic)  cum  quibusdam  addicionibus  et  moralitatibus.  The 
folio  which  should  contain  this  heading  is  lost  in  L;  in  P  the  word  alani  is 
changed  to  alatiy*  but  this  change  is  due  to  a  mere  error  in  copying.  B  has 
little  authority  for  the  original  Latin  text,  and  P  still  less,  so  that  too  much 
weight  need  not  be  given  to  the  ascription;  the  additions  are  surely  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Alanus  ab  Insulis  or  Alain  de  Lille  (died  1202). 
However,  a  thirteenth  century  MS.  of  these  Latin  fables  makes  the  same 
ascription  (Douai,  no.  714):  Alanii  assit  principio  maria}  It  doubtless 
arose  from  the  fact  that  in  some  MS.  the  fables  were  preceded  or  followed  by 
Alain's  Liher  parabolarum;  this  is  the  case  in  no.  8259  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  and  in  numerous  early  editions.*  The  evidence  for  Walter  of 
England  (Gualterus  Anglicus)  is  far  stronger.  Convenient  modern  editions 
are  those  of  Foerster*  and  Hervieux.^ 

Walter's  fables  are  a  versification  of  58  fables  (books  I-III)  of  the  Latin 
prose  collection  known  by  the  name  of  Romulus,®  which  in  turn  was  derived 
from  the  fables  of  Phaedrus.  The  original  text  of  Walter  probably  included, 
in  addition  to  the  58  fables  from  Romulus,  at  least  two  from  other  sources; 
in  the  manuscripts  the  number  varies  usually  from  60  to  63.  The  text  in 
our  manuscripts  B  L  P  divides  Walter  no.  21  into  two  parts,  which  appear 
as  nos.  19  and  59;  it  omits  four  of  those  usually  found  in  Walter  (nos.  48-50, 
60),  and  adds  five  from  other  sources  (nos.  47,  61-64).  Thus  the  Ysopet 
portion  oi  B  L  P  contains  64  fables  in  Latin  and  French,  of  'vyhich  59  corre- 
spond to  58  of  the  fables  of  Walter.    The  four  fables  omitted  in  B  L  P 

*  Robert,  Fables  inidiles,  I,  p.  dxv,  reads  (data,  and  further  states  that  Le  Grand  d'Aussy 
read  i4ton»\- ascribing  the  fables  to  Alain  de  Lille.    Robert  rejects  this  suggestion. 

*  Hervieux,  op.  cil.,  P,  538;  cf.  p.  598,  title  given  to  same  fables  in  MS.  Ferrara  216. 
NB.  1,  S.  XIV:  Adsit  principio  virgo  Maria  meo. 

» Hervieux,  op,  cU.,  P,  pp.  504,  607,  608,  610,  etc.  Alain's  Lib.  par.  was  translated  into 
French,  cf.  GrSber,  Grundriss,  H,  1178. 

•W.  Foerster,  Lyoner  Yzopet,  altfranzdsiscke  Vberseizung  des  XIII.  Jahrh.  mU  dem 
kriiischen  Text  des  UUein.  Originals  (sog.  Anon.  Nev.),  Heilbronn,  1882  (Altfranz.  Bibl.,  5), 
pp.  96-137. 

» Op.  dt.,  IP,  316-51. 
^  *  Published  by  H.  Steinhdwel  about  1480,  with  a  German  translation  and  with  Walter's 
version;  now  available  in  a  critical  edition:  G.  Thiele,  Der  lateiniscke  JEsop  des  Romulus, 
Heidelberg,  1910.  Other  editions  by  H.  Oesterley,  Romulus ,  Berlin,  1870,  and  Hervieux,  op. 
cit.,  IP,  195-233.  SteinhSwel's  text,  Latin  and  German,  reprinted  by  H.  Oesterley,  Tubingen, 
1873;  this  collection  includes  the  four  books  of  Romulus  (80  fables),  with  27  of  the  fables  of 
Avianus,  and  others  from  various  sources.   Cf .  Hervieux,  op.  cit.,  P,  329-431. 
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(Walter  48-50,  60)  are,  however,  found  in  the  French  text  in  a  b  c.  The 
table  on  p.  44  below,  which  exhibits  the  order  of  the  fables  in  the  several 
manuscripts  and  in  the  standard  editions  of  Walter  of  England  and  of 
Avianus,  makes  all  these  statements  clear,  and  also  indicates  the  number 
of  verses  in  the  French  text. 

The  collection  of  forty-two  fables  (preceded  by  a  prose  introductory 
epistle),  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Avianus,  was  composed  about  the 
year  400  of  our  era.^  Nothing  is  known  of  the  author  except  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  distinguished  grammarian,  Theodosius  Macrobius,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  slight  performance  in  the  hope,  most  surprisingly  gratified, 
of  attaining  literary  immortality.  The  immediate  source  was  probably 
a  Latin  prose  version  of  Babrius,  which  Avianus  versified  with  a  copious 
employment  of  Vergilian  diction.  The  labored  and  recondite  expression  and 
the  use  of  the  unsuitable  elegiac  distich  show  that  the  author  had  little 
feeling  for  what  was  appropriate  to  the  style  of  the  fable.  The  work  owes  its 
long  popularity  to  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  schools  during 
the  Carolingian  epoch,  probably  by  Alcuin  himself ,  who  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten a  commentary  upon  it,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  extensively  employed  for  educational  purposes,  imitated, 
expanded,  reduced,  rendered  in  prose,  translated,  paraphrased,  excerpted, 
and  equipped  with  special  introductions  and  commentaries.^®  Some  eighty 
MSS.  of  the  whole  or  some  portions  of  the  original  work  are  still  extant, 
and  about  thirty  of  versions,  imitations,  etc.  Down  even  to  the  eighteenth 
century  considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  Avianus,  as  the  long  (but 
not  quite  complete)  list  of  editions  and  translations  compiled  by  Hervieux, 
op,  cit.y  III,  121-56,  attests.  With  the  change  in  the  standards  of  taste, 
however,  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  his  work  has  ceased  to  evoke 
any  but  academic  and  antiquarian  interest. 

*  This  is  detennined  from  sources,  S3mtaz,  prosody,  the  dedication  to  Theodosius  (i.e., 
Macrobius;  of  course  not  the  Emperor,  although  that  has  been  asserted),  and  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prose  rhythms  employed  in  the  epistle  (P.  von  Winterfeld,  Rhein,  Mus,  LXVII 
(1902),  167  f.). 

^^  Upon  Avianus  in  the  Middle  Ages  see  especially  P.  Rajna,  EsiraUi  di  una  RaccoUa  di 
Favcle,  in  GiomaU  di  FUologia  Romania^  1, 13-42;  K.  McKenzie,  UnpMished  Manuscripts  of 
Italian  Bestiaries,  in  PM,  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  Am,,  XX  (1905),  380-433;  M.Manitius,  Bei- 
trUge  zur  Gesckickte  rUmischer  Dichier  im MiUdaUer,  in  PkUdlogus  U  (1S92),  533  ff.;  Analekten 
tur  SckulgesckUhte  des  Mittelaltcrs,  in  MiUeil,  der  Gesdlschaftfikr  deutsche  Ersiekungs-  und  Sckul- 
gesckickte,  XVI  (1906),  39;  Zur  Vherlieferungsgesckickte  mittellateiniscker  Sckulauioren,  ibid,, 
232  fif.;  Gesck,  der  latcmisckm  Lit,  des  Mittelalters,  178,  412,  424,  472-4,  477,  489,  512,  574; 
W.  A.  Oldfather,  New  MS,  Material  for  tke  Study  of  Avianus,  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer,  Fkikd, 
Assoc,  XIII  (1912),  105-21 ;  M.  Boas,  De  Librorum  Catonianarum  Historia  atque  Com^sitiane, 
in  Mnemosyne  XUI  (1914),  17  ff.;  Neue  Catobruckstiicke,  m  Pkilologus,  LXXIV  (1917-18), 
315  f.;  and  the  collections  of  material  in  L.  Hervieux,  Les  Fabulistes  Latins,  Vol.  Ill,  1894, 
"Avianus  et  ses  andens  imitateurs." 
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Notable  editions  are  those  by  H.  Cannegieter,  1737;  R.  Lachmann, 
1845;  W.  FrShner,  1862;  E.  Bfihrens,  1883;  R.  Ellis,  1887.  Among  critical 
works  are  especially  to  be  noted  the  dissertation  by  O.  Unrein,  De  Aviani 
Aeiate,  1885,  the  article  Avianus  by  O.  Crusius  in  the  Pauly-Wissawa- 
sche  Realencydopddie,  II,  2374-8,  and  the  excellent  discussion  by  Martin 
Schanz  in  his  Geschichte  der  romischen  LiUeraiur^  IV,  2  (1920),  pp.  32-5. 
The  third  volume  of  Hervieux'  Les  Fabulistes  Latins  is  devoted  to  Avianus 
(1894).  It  contains  an  elaborate  but  not  always  very  discriminating  intro- 
duction, a  description  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  editions  and  translations,  a 
reprint  of  the  text  of  the  Trier  MS.  1093,  s.  X  (unfortunately  neither  the 
oldest,  nor  the  best;  but  by  all  odds  the  handsomest  codex),  and  similar 
material  upon  most  of  the  imitations  and  modifications  of  the  original 
Avianus.^^ 

The  author  of  the  present  collection  chose  but  eighteen  of  the  forty- 
two  fables,  preserving  always  the  correct  numerical  order,  but  upon  what 
principle  the  selection  was  made,  does  not  appear. 

OTHER  OLD-FRENCH  FABLES 

A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  other  medieval  French  fable-collec- 
tions (omitting,  however,  the  various  Renart  poems,  and  isolated  fables, 
as  well  as  some  imported  from  the  Orient).  These  collections  all  descend, 
at  least  in  part,  from  Phaedrus  through  Romulus,  with  additions  in  some 
cases  from  medieval  sources  and  from  Avianus.  The  oldest  is  that  of 
Marie  de  France,  of  the  late  12th  century,  apparently  a  version  of  an  English 
text  now  lost;  it  was  edited  in  1820  by  Roquefort  and  in  1898  by  Warnke." 
From  Walter  of  England,  beside  ouj^text  (called^.by  Robert  "Ysopet 
JT'X  come  the  Ysopet  de  Lyon  (13th  century,  edited  by  W.  Foerster  in 
1882)  and  Ysopet  III  de  Paris  (edited  in  1909  by  M.  P.  Brush^').  Another 
collection  in  Latin  verse  of  the  twelfth  century  derived  from  Romulus  is 
by  Alexander  Neckam  {Novus  jEsopus,  42  fables,  edited  by  E.  du  M6ril, 
Poisies  in^dites  du  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1854;  and  by  Hervieux,  op.  ciL,  IP, 

^  Certain  studies  by  Mr.  Oldfather  in  the  text  tradition  of  Avianus  and  of  his  imitators, 
commentators  and  translators  are  nearly  complete  and  may  appear  in  the  near  future. 

^B.dt  Roquefort,  Poisies  de  Marie  de  France,  Paris,  1820, 2  vols. ;  K.  Wamke,  Die  Fabdn 
der  Marie  de  France^  Halle,  1898.  Fable  no.  47  in  our  text,  mentioned  above  as  being  absent 
from  Walter,  corresponds  to  no.  50  in  Marie  (Wamke  ed.),  on  which  see  Wamke,  Die  Qudlen 
des  Esope  der  Marie  de  France,  Halle,  1900.  There  are  derivatives  from  Marie's  fables  in 
Latin  and  in  Italian. 

"  Ysopet  III  of  Paris,  in  Publ.  Mod,  Lang.  Assoc.  Am.,  XXIV,  494^546.  This  collection, 
contained  in  MS.  no.  983  fonds  fran^ais  of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  s.  XV,  consists  of  a 
prose  version  of  43  fables  from  Walter;  the  majority  of  Uie  fables  being  accompanied  by  a 
couplet  derived  apparently  from  Ysopet  I  (this  being  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Hervieux, 
op.  cU.,  P,  536). 
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392-416);  this  is  the  original  of  two  French  versions,  Ysopet  II  (edited  by 
Robert,  op.  cU.)  and  Ysopet  de  Chartres  (published  in  1834  in  an  excessively 
rare  edition  by  Duplessis,  Fables  en  vers  du  XIII*  siicle).  A  selection 
from  Romulus  was  incorporated  in  two  of  his  Specula  by  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais,  and  was  translated  into  French  with  the  rest  of  the  Speculum  His- 
iofiale  by  Jehan  de  Vignay  early  in  the  fourteenth  century."  The  Msop  of 
Heinrich  Steinhowel,  already  mentioned,  was  translated  into  French  by 
Julien  Machault,  and  this  French  version,  in  prose,  printed  in  1484,  was 
the  original  of  Caxton's  Msop^  and  of  other  versions. 


THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  LATIN  TEXT  TOGETHER  WITH 

THE  FRENCH  TRANSLATION 

The  Latin  text  of  Ysopet-Avionnet^  now  published  complete  for  the 
first  time,  is  contained  in  three  MSS.  of  approximately  the  same  date  and 
character.  The  first  is  in  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  de  Belgique  at  Brussels, 
No.  11193,  membr.,  s.XIV,  flF.134  (the  last  two  blank)."  This  MS.  we 
designate  as  B.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  French  hand,  without  glosses,  but 
with  occasional  marginal  indications,  perhaps  by  the  first  hand,  of  the  Ad- 
dicio  (usually  in  the  form  add?)y  and  rarely  of  the  Moraliias,  and  contains  84 
illustrations  (see  below).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  epilogue  on  f.  132  &  the 
following  entry  has  been  made  by  a  hand  of  the  15th  cent.:  Cest  le  liure 
des  fables  de  ysopet  moralise  en  latin  et  en  franchois  Du  il  ya  quatrevincts 
et  trois  histoires  Le  quel  est  a  mons.     Charles  de  Croy  Comte  De  chimay 

M  See  G.  £.  Snavely,  The  jEsopic  PaUes  in  the  Mireoir  Historial  of  Jehan  de  Vignay.  Balti- 
more, 1908;  and  The  Ysopet  of  Jehan  de  Vignay  in  Studies  in  Honor  of  A.M.  EUioU,  Balti- 
more, n.  d.,  Vol.  I,  347-74. 

^  Reprinted  with  an  elabozate  intnxiuction  and  bibliography  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  The 
Fables  of  Msop  as  first  printed  by  William  Caxtan  in  14S4  with  those  of  Avian,  etc.,  London, 
1889,  2  vols. 

*  The  woik  in  general  we  call  by  this  title  which  is  recognized  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject For  the  separate  parts  we  generally  employ  the  designation  i£sop  and  Avianus  in  refer- 
fing  to  the  Latin  text;  Ys.  and  Av.  in  referring  to  the  French. 

"  The  photographs  of  this  MS.  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Conservateur  J.  Van  den  Gheyn, 
S.  J.,  who  arranged  with  M.  Pierre  of  Brussels  to  have  those  of  the  Avianus  portion  prepared 
in  1910,  and  to  the  officials  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  who  prepared  those  of  the  i£sop 
portion  in  1916,  to  all  of  whom  we  express  our  sincere  thanks.  We  are  also  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  T.  CoUijn  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  who  transmitted  our  request  for  the 
photographs  to  Berlin,  and  the  photographs  to  us.  Without  his  courteous  and  di»nterested 
assistance  it  is  doubtful  if  this  publication  could  have  been  prepared  at  the  present  time. 
Especial  recognition  is  also  due  to  the  officiab  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  and  the  pro- 
visional administration  of  Belgium,  who  although  under  the  pressure  of  serious  responsi- 
bilities, nevertheless  found  time  to  attend  to  a  troublesome  request  for  service  of  a  purely 
character. 
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(signed,  evidently  by  the  Count  himself)  Charles}^  The  Latin  proemium 
is  on  f.  I'y  its  French  translation  on  fif.  l'-2';  the  fables  of  iEsop  occupy 
£F.  2*-102*;  the  epilogue  to  the  iEsop  £F,  102*-103*;  the  prologue  to  Avianus 
(Avionnet)  fif.  103^-104^;  the  fables  of  Avianus  (together  with  an  additional 
fable  at  the  end)  flf.  104-131*;  the  epilogue  to  the  whole  work  flf.  131*-132*. 
The  MS.  was  first  examined  by  Leopold  Hervieux.^^  He  printed  a  short 
description  of  it  in  Les  PabuKstes  Latins^  P,  pp.  582  f.  and  III,  pp.  103  f., 
and  used  it  for  the  text  of  the  Addiciones  to  iEsop,  published  in  Vol.  II, 
pp.  352-65,  five  of  the  six  additional  fables  of  this  collection,*^  ibid,^  pp. 
365-70,  the  Addiciones  to  the  18  fables  of  Avianus  (only  occasional  read- 
ings). Vol.  Ill,  pp.  72-6,  and  the  French  translation  of  the  additional  fable 
to  Avianus  (only  occasional  readings),  Und,,  pp.  77  f. 

The  second  MS.  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  No.  Add. 
MS.  33,781  (formerly  GrenviUe  No.  XIII),  membr.,  s.  XIV,  flf.  139  (in- 
eluding  6  paper  leaves  prefixed  containing  a  letter  from  Francis  Douce  to 
Mr.  Grenville  under  date  (added  later)  of  28  March,  1816,  and  a'descrip- 
tion  of  the  contents  signed  by  G.  B[urgess]).'^  This  MS.  we  designate  asL. 
The  character  of  the  writing  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  B,  and  both 
MSS.  undoubtedly  were  produced  in  the  same  scriptorium  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  likewise  is  free  from  glosses,  and  contains  the  indications 
Moralitas  and  Addicio  like  £,  the  latter,  however,  much  less  frequently 
in  the  margin  than  that  MS.  The  first  folio  of  the  MS.,  which  contained 
the  Latin  proemium  and  the  French  translation,  is  missing,^  and  the  last 
8  lines  of  the  French  translation,  Quar  com.     .     .     .    bonne  nois,  on  f. 

"  This  Count  of  Chimay  must  have  been  greatly  interested  in  fable  literature,  for  severa 
of  the  MSS.  which  still  exist  were  at  one  time  in  his  library.  See  George  C.  Keidel:  The 
ffistozy  of  French  Fable  Manuscripts,  PM,  of  the  Mod,  Lang,  Assoc.,  1909,  XXIV,  207  ff. 
Our  three  MSS.  are  described,  pp.  212,  214.  The  transcription  of  this  entry  by  Leopold  Her- 
vieuz:  Les  PabuHstes  Latins  depuis  le  siMe  d*Augustejusqu*d  la  fin  du  moyen  dge,  5  vols., 
Paris,  1893  ff.  Qiereaf ter  referred  to  simply  as  'Hervieux,'  references  to  vols.  1  and  2  being  to 
the  second  edition  unless  otherwise  stated).  Vol.  1,  p.  583,  contains  a  few  minor  inaccuracies. 

^*  Those  who  are  familiar  with  M.  Hervieux*  work  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his 
copies  and  collations  of  this  MS.  abound  in  errors  of  several  kinds,  the  great  majority  of 
which  we  have  deemed  fit  to  pass  by  in  silence.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  constitutional  inaccuracy 
in  detail  and  all-too-frequent  negligence  in  method  should  have  been  allowed  to  disfigure 
a  unique  and  truly  monumental  work,  which,  despite  all  its  limitations,  must  long  remain  a 
useful  repository  of  learning. 

'0  These  five  fables  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  MSS.  of  Walter  and  constitute  the 
original  element  in  the  present  collection.  They  are  nos.  47, 61, 62, 63, 64  of  iEsop;  the  sixth 
is  no.  19  of  Avianus.    For  a  discussion  of  them  see  below,. 

^  Photographs  of  the  portion  of  this  MS.  which  contains  Avianus  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Donald  Macbeth  in  1910,  of  the  remainder  in  1916.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  tlie  first  folio 
the  illustrations  number  only  83.  ^ 

^  Mr.  Douce  (page  2)  thought  that  two  pages  at  the  beginning  had  been  lost,  but  B, 
which  has  a  format  almost  identical  with  L,  shows  that  only  one  is  missing. 
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2*  (now  numbered  7),  have  been  partly  erased,  the  following  caption 
being  written  over  them  in  a  modem  (18th  cent.?)  hand:  Sensuiveni  Les 
Fables  Dysopei  ei  Datnonet  (1.  d'Avionet)  Moralisies  en  Latin  et  en  Romans, 
to  which  has  been  added  by  a  di£Perent,  perhaps  somewhat  later  hand, 
Lan  1316.^  The  Latin  proemium  was  on  f.  1*,  its  French  translation  on 
£F.  1*  (or  l*)-2*;  the  fables  of  iEsop  occupy  ft,  7*  (using  the  present  num- 
bering)—108*;  the  epilogue  to  the  iEsop  £F.  108''-109*;  the  prologue  to 
Avianus  flF.  109*-110*;  the  fables  of  Avianus  (together  with  an  additional 
fable  at  the  end)  ft,  ll(y-137";  the  epilogue  to  the  whole  work  ft,  137*- 
139*.  This  MS.  was  first  utilized  by  Leopold  Hervieux,  who  published 
a  description  of  it,  op,  cit,,  P,  pp.  571-4,  and  III,  pp.  98  f.  He  quotes 
occasional  readings  from  it  for  the  text  of  the  five  additional  fables  of  this 
collection,  IP,  pp.  365-70. 

The  third  MS.  is  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris,  No.  1594  du 
fond  fran^ais  (older  designations,  on  f.  1*,  842,  and  7616 — the  latter  being 
that  of  the  old  royal  library),*^  membr.,  s.XIV,  S,  113.  This  MS.  we 
designate  as  P,  The  character  of  the  handwriting  is  very  similar  indeed  to 
that  of  B  and  L,  but  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  elegant.  There  are  no 
glosses,  but  the  Addicio  is  generally  entered  in  the  margin  in  the  form  add^. 
The  illustrations,  which  number  86  (the  first  folio  having  three  instead  of 
one,  as  B),  are  unusually  fine,  and  will  be  discus^d  below.^  On  the 
verso  of  the  fly  leaf  at  the  top  is  written  in  a  hand  of  the  late  14th  or  15th 
century  a  note,  which  has  been  nearly  effaced  by  the  action  of  moisture, 
so  that  only  the  words  CompUacio  Ysopi  are  now  clearly  legible,  and  at 
the  end  what  are  apparently  the  numerals  346  which  probably  represent 
1346,  a  conjectural  date  for  the  composition  of  the  work,  which,  as  will 
appear  below,  is  not  very  far  wrong.  Lower  down  on  the  page  in  a  much 
later  hand  appears  the  following:  A  mon  entree  en  la  librairie  du  Roy  Jay 
irouvi  le  present  volume  fort  gasti  comme  il  est  a  raison  quiP^  estoit  a  lendroit 
dune  fenestre  mal  joincte.  The  MS.  has,  in  fact,  suffered  seriously  from 
dampness,  so  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  badly  mildewed,  and  some  of  it  quite 
illegible.  The  text  begins  to  be  affected  seriously  with  f.  23,  and  continues 
in  that  condition,  with  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  of  the  damage 
suffered,  to  the  end.  In  view  of  our  belief,  arguments  for  which  will  be 
presented  later,  that  P  is  copied  directly  from  5,  we  have  not  thought  it 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  date,  see  below. 

^  In  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  f.  1'  is  written  in  a  modem  handMCCCXXXIII, 
probably  a  conjectural  date  for  the  composition  of  the  work  (see  below). 

"  Photographs  of  the  portion  which  contain  Avianus  were  prepared  by  the  firm  P. 
Sauvanaud  in  1910,  of  the  remainder  in  1916  by  Catala  frires.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  library  for  their  prompt  attention  to  our  request  in  that  troublous  time,  and 
to  Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent,  who  assisted  us  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

"  Thisn^ord  was  added  later  in  a  different  ink. 
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worth  while  to  indicate  all  the  illegible  or  missing  words  and  letters. 
Notice  is  taken  of  them  only  when  silence  upon  this  point  would  lead  to  a 
false  inference  as  to  P's  reading.  In  general,  however,  probably  not 
more  than  1%  has  actually  been  lost,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  there  can 
seldom  be  any  great  doubt  as  to  the  original  reading.  The  Latin  proemium 
occupies  S.  1^  and  1^,  its  French  translation,  fiF.  1^  and  2';  the  fables  of 
iEsop,  flF.  2''-87*;  the  epilogue  to  iEsop,  flF.  87*-89*;  the  prologue  to 
Avianus  f .  89^  and  89^;  the  fables  of  Avianus  (together  with  an  additional 
fable  at  the  end),  flF.  89*-112";  the  epilogue  to  the  whole  work  flf.  112*- 
113*. 

This  MS.  was  first  examined  by  A.  C.  M.  Robert,  who  gave  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  FabUs  InidiUs  des  XI P,  XII r,  et  XI V^  SiicUs,  ci  Fables 
de  La  Fontaine,  etc.,  2  vols.,  Paris,  182S,  vol.  1,  pp.  XL,  CLXIV-CLXIX, 
published  the  French  text  of  all  the  fables,  the  Latin  text  of  those  fables 
which  have  no  counterpart  in  La  Fontaine's  work,  and  engravings  (made 
by  Paul  Legrand)  of  85  of  the  miniatures  (omitting  only  that  of  the  angels 
in  an  heraldic  device  with  the  lilies  of  France  on  f.  1*).*'  Robert's  pro- 
cedure is  very  seldom  characterized  by  that  scrupulous  piety  towards 
MS.  tradition  which  present  editorial  technique  requires.  He  emends 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  seldom  so  much  as  mentioning  his  deviation 
from  the  MS.,  introduces  readings  from  the  other  codices  that  contain  the 
French  translation  (see  below)  without  any  indication  of  their  source,  and 
makes  additions  or  omissions  at  pleasure,  generally  neglecting  to  note  the 
fact.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  report  the  readings  of  Robert's  text  merely 
as  editorial  emendations.*^  Hervieux  also  describes  and  discusses  this 
MS.,  op,  cii,  P,  pp.  516-28,  III,  pp.  71-8,  and  publishes  the  Latin 
Addicio  to  the  proemium,  P,  p.  517,  the  French  translation  of  the 
proemium,  P,  pp.  517  f.,  the  French  titles  to  iEsop,  P,  pp.  519  f.,  the 
epilogue  to  the  iEsop,  P,  pp.  520-2,  the  prologue  to  the  Avianus,  P,  pp. 
522  f.,  the  French  titles  of  the  same,  P,  p.  523,  the  epilogue  to  the  whole 
work,  P,  pp.  524-6,  the  Latin  text  of  the  five  additional  fables  to  iEsop,  IP, 
pp.  365-70,  the  Addiciones  to  the  18  fables  of  Avianus,  III,  pp.  72-6,  the 
French  translation  of  the  additional  fable  to  Avianus,  III,  pp.  77  f .,  and 

^  Robert's  peculiar  method  of  publication,  which  required  that  he  present  after  each 
fable  of  La  Fontaine,  the  other  texts  of  its  counterparts,  results  in  scattering  the  French 
versions  of  iEsop  and  Avianus  all  through  his  two  volumes.  This  is  partly  remedied  by  the 
index,  vol.  II,  pp.  585-7,  which  arranges  them  in  their  correct  order  in  the  MS.  The  Latin 
text  of  the  first  additional  fable  to  i£sop.  No.  47  is  published  Vol.  II,  p.  475,  the  second, 
No.  61,  Vol.  II,  pp.  40  f .,  the  third.  No.  62,  Vol.  I,  pp.  99  f .,  the  fourth.  No.  63,  Vol.  II,  p.  12, 
the  fifth.  No.  64,  Vol.  II,  p.  489;  that  of  the  additional  fable  to  Avianus,  No.  19,  VoL  II, 
p.  520. 

**  This  has  been  done  only  for  the  Latin  text.  Robert's  readings  are  disregarded  for  the 
French  translation. 
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the  Latin  text  of  this  same  fable,  IF,  p.  426  (for  some   unexplained 
reason  omitted  in  the  2nd  ed.) 


THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  TRANSLATION  ALONE 

The  three  manuscripts'*  in  th^  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris  which 
contain  the  French  translation  without  the  Latin  text  all  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  are  briefly  described  by  Robert,  op,  ciU^  I,  pp. 
cbdv-clxix,  and  more  fully  by  Hervieux,  op.  cit.,  P,  528-35;  their  history 
is  traced  by  Keidel,  History  of  French  Fable  Manuscripts ^  pp.  212-4,  who 
gives  the  date  of  each  one  as  '^ab.  1450." 

a.  No.  1595  (formerly  Regius  7616. 3, still  earlier  Cang6  106),  membr., 
S.  38,  written  in  a  small,  clear  hand  (not  cursive,  as  Robert  states),  without 
any  title  either  to  the  collection  as  a  whole  or  to  the  separate  fables.  The 
prologue  (ff.  1^-1^)  is  preceded  by  a  miniature,  which  occupies  the  width 
of  the  page  and  shows  a  monk  instructing  ex  cathedra  three  men  who  kneel 
before  him.  The  fables,  57  in  number,  occupy  ff.  1^-35^;  the  initial  letter 
of  each  fable  encloses  a  minute  design  representing  the  actors  of  the  fable. 
The  epilogue  to  iEsop,  ff.  35*^36^,  consists  of  verses  1-16, 43, 44  of  our  text, 
the  last  verse  reading: 

Sy  conuient  Esopet  fenir. 

It  is  followed  by:  Amen.  Explicit  Esopus  putat  qui  dicit  ysopus.*^  An  un- 
finished poem,  beginning  {A)u  temp  pascour  que  toutes  riens  sesgaye  occupies 
ff.  36^-37^;  f.  38  is  blank.  This  manuscript,  which  we  call  a,  does  not  con- 
tain the  Avionnet.*^ 

b.  No.  19123  (formerly  no.  1622  and  no.  2287,  from  the  Abbaye  de 
Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed  by  the  Dukes  of 
Coislin  in  1732),  membr.,  ff.  152,  written  in  double  columns,  with  illumi- 
nated initials  but  no  pictures.  The  fables  occupy  ff.  110^133^;  prologue  to 
Ysopet,  f.  110*;  59  fables  of  Ysopet,  ff.  110^127**;  epilogue,  ff.  127«-128'; 
prologue  to  Avionnet,  f.  128';  18  fables,  ff.  128*^133';  the  epilogue  to  Avion- 
net,  6  verses  only,  f.  133*^.  The  collection  and  the  separate  fables  have  no 
titles. 

c.  No.  24310  (formerly  85,  still  earlier  College  de  Navarre  no.  356), 
membr.,  ff.  92,  elegantly  written  with  a  title  in  red  for  each  fable,  and  blue 

**  We  have  complete  photographs  of  these  texts,  prepared  by  Catala  fr&res  in  1916  to- 
gether with  those  of  P — see  note  above. 

^  Hervieux,  I,  p.  530,  suggests  that  peccat  should  be  read  instead  of  putat.  Foerster,  Lyaner 
Ysopetf  pp.  X,  xlii,  mentions  a  Latin  MS.  which  has  the  line:  Explicit  esopus  peccat  qui  dicU 
ysopus:  see  also  Hervieux,  I,  pp.  554,  557. 

*^  G>ntiazy  to  the  assertion  of  Keidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  213,  who  states  that  he  saw  the  MS. 
July  28, 1897. 
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and  red  initials  at  the  beginning  of  each  fable  and  of  each  moral.  Above 
the  titles  of  all  the  fables,  space  (equal  to  eight  lines  of  text)  has  been  left 
for  the  illustrations  which  were  never  added.  The  prologue  to  Ysopct, 
f.  2*  (f.  1  being  blank)  has  the  heading:  Cy  commence  le  litre  de  ysopet  et  de 
avionnet,  while  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  written:  Pro  libraria  Regalis  coUegU 
Campaniae  alias  Nauarrae.  There  are  59  fables  of  Ysopet,  S.  2'*-43"^;  the 
epilogue  to  Ys.  (verses  1-16,  43,  44),  with  the  heading  Cy  commence 
auionnet,  is  followed  immediately  by  the  prologue  to  Av.  (verses  1-10) 
on  S.  43*"-44»;  fables  of  Av.,  flF.  44*-S5';  epilogue  (verses  1-6)  immediately 
following  Av.  18.  Without  any  further  prologue,  or  any  break  other  than 
that  which  precedes  every  fable,  there  now  follow  (S,  SS^-PO**)  49  of  the 
fables  of  Marie  de  France,  being  those  which  differ  in  subject  from  the 
fables  preceding.  This  manuscript,  while  agreeing  absolutely  with  b  in  the 
number  and  order  of  the  fables,  sometimes  exhibits  great  freedom  in  its 
readings,  substituting  words  or  whole  verses  or  even  several  verses  together 
for  those  common  to  all  the  other  MSS.  These  differences  are  indicated  in 
the  apparatus  critictis.  Furthermore,  although  c  is  of  approximately  the 
same  age  as  a  and  6,  which  do  not  differ  greatly  in  their  linguistic  form 
from  B^  L  and  P,  the  orthography  of  c  is  frequently  modernized  to  a  certain 
extent.  Its  individual  characteristics  are  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
cop3dst,  who  was  not  lacking  in  a  certain  independence  in  his  procedure. 

INTERRELATION  OF  THE  MSS.— I.  ORDER  AND  CONTENT 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  Introduction  that 
the  fables  of  B^  L  and  P  are  identical  in  number  and  order;  also  that  a, 
&,  and  c  are  in  similar  agreement,  except  for  the  omission  by  a  of  nos.  40, 
42,  and  the  Avionnet."  In  fables  1-18,  B  L  P  agree  in  number  and  order 
with  those  of  the  ordinary  manuscripts  and  editions  of  Walter  of  England 
(W);  ah  c  agree  also,  except  for  the  displacement  of  no.  10.  In  19-39  our 
six  MSS.  all  agree,  but  the  order  is  different  in  W.  In  40-59,  ah  c  agree 
with  PT,  while  the  order  is  different  inB  LP.  The  Ysopet  portion  oiB  LP 
includes  nine  fables  not  found  in  a  b  c,  five  of  them  also  absent  from  W; 
while  a  b  c  have  four  fables  of  W  which  are  absent  from  B  L  P.**    The 

"  Hervieuz,  op,  cit.^  I,  pp.  529, 533,  states  tliat  a  has  56  fables,  lacking  three;  this  error  is 
due  to  the  loss  of  four  verses  at  the  beginning  of  10,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the 
preceding  fable  unless  one  takes  the  trouble  to  read  it. 

**  From  these  facts  it  was  inferred  by  B.  Herlet,  Studien  Uber  die  sog,  Ysopds,  WQrzbuig 
dissertation,  1889  (also  in  Romanische  Farschungm  IV),  that  the  arrangement  in  a  b  c  is 
nearer  to  that  of  the  archetype  than  that  oiB  LP.  Herlet  knew  our  MSS.  only  through  tht 
publications  of  Robert  and  Hervieuz  (1st  ed.),  so  that,  as  he  correctly  says,  he  had  a  slender 
baab  for  inferences.  Some  of  his  observations,  however,  are  useful,  particulariy  his  compari- 
sons of  different  versions  of  certain  fables. 
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Avionnet  fables,  absent  from  a,  are  identical  in  number  and  order  in  the 
other  five  manuscripts,  so  far  as  those  derived  from  Avianus  are  con- 
cerned; but  the  nineteenth  fable  added  in  ^  L  P  and  obviously  medieval  in 
origin,  is  not  found  in  ab  c. 

The  inferences  that  may  be  made  as  to  the  general  relations  between  the 
manuscripts,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  and  order  of  the  fables  (as  well  as 
the  comparative  age  of  the  groups  B  LP  and  ab  c  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
Latin  original  in  the  older  group  only),  are  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the 
text.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  individual  readings  in  c,  the  three  manu- 
scripts of  the  group  ab  c  frequently  agree  as  against  a  different  reading  in 
the  other  group.  Furthermore,  in  the  original  text  of  W  the  morals  are 
concise,  consisting  usually  of  two,  rarely  of  four  verses;  in  B  L  P  they  are 
lengthened  in  both  the  Latin  and  the  French  text  by  addidones,  indicated 
as  such.  In  a  b  c  these  additions  do  not  appear.  In  one  fable,  B LP  no. 
37,  a  long  addition  appears  in  the  body  of  the  fable.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  addiciones  and  the  extra  fables  were  in  an  ancestor  of  all  six 
manuscripts  and  were  then  eliminated  by  the  copyist  of  the  immediate 
archetype  of  a  &  c,  without  leaving  any  trace.  On  the  contrary,  they  miist 
have  been  inserted,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  in  an  ancestor  of  the 
group  B  LP,  which  then  was  not  known  to  the  writers  of  the  group  a  b  c.*^ 
All  this  may  be  made  clear  by  a  tree  showing  the  relations  of  the  six  manu- 
scripts. 

Walter  +  Avianus 

1 

[Latin  text  +  Original  French  translation,  lost] 

I  [  i 

X  [Lost]  y  [Lost] 

[Latin  and  French  text,  with  addi-  [French  text,  no  addiciones] 

ciones  and  extra  fables] 


I  I 

B  L 

I 
P 


We  show  elsewhere  in  this  Introduction  that  P  is  probably  a  copy  of  B\ 
but  that  of  the  pair  B  L,  neither  one  can  be  a  copy  of  the  other.  Similarly, 
of  the  group  a  b  c,no  one  can  be  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  others,  though 

**  Robert's  theoiy,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  cfadv  ff.,  that  P  was  the  oiigmal,  and  that  c  was'a  copy 
of  P,  and  b  a  copy  of  c,  is  of  coune  prq)06teioiis;  h  is  much  closer  to  the  origiiial  than  x 
Robert,  it  must  be  remembered,  knew  nothing  of  B  aad  L. 
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quite  possibly  they  are  all  copies  from  one  manuscript  now  lost.  Inci- 
dentally, these  conclusions  are  supported  by  a  study  of  the  illustrations 
(see  below). 


INTERRELATION  OF  THE  MSS.— II.  TEXT 

Hervieux  remarked  that  B  and  L  resembled  one  another  more  closely 
than  either  resembled  P  (III,  p.  103),  adding  that  even  if  all  three  did 
not  come  from  the  same  scribe,  at  least  B  and  L  might  have  been  written 
by  the  same  hand  (P,  p.  582),  and  that  P  might  be  a  copy  of  L  (P 
p.  574).    Both  of  these  conjectures  are  wrong,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

To  begin  with  P  and  £,  it  is  clear  that  neither  was  copied  from  the 
other,  because  P  contains  the  following  Latin  lines  not  in  L*^:  JEsop  19^^ 
*  **;  38";  Av.  3^**;  also  the  following  words:  iEsop  40*  cur;  40"  res; 
43*  cara;  52^^'  last  two  words;  furthermore  in  Avianus^  3^^  L  completes 
the  pentameter  falsely  (from  Ps.-Cato,  Dist.  1, 30,  2  culpa  redarguU  ipsum), 
while  P  (and  B)  have  the  correct  reading  viciosa  facit.  The  same  relation 
holds  true  of  the  French  text;  for  example,  Ys.  52.  77-8  and  Av.  2.  16  are 
omitted  by  L.'^ 

Again,  L  cannot  have  been  copied  from  P,  because  L  contains  an  even 
larger  number  of  lines  and  words  which  are  omitted  by  P  than  P  does  of 
lines  and  words  omitted  by  £.  Thus  L  contains  the  following  lines  in  the 
Latin  text  which  P  omits :  iEsop  1 7« ;  25***^  (two  words  omitted  in  P) ;  28* ;  32***- ; 
38";  40***-;  47«;  Sl«  *  •;  Avianus  17*^*':  Also  the  following  words:  iEsop  22"; 
cur  detur;  41"  a;  43»  aue;  SO*  nee;  52"  non;  52"  set;  58"  a; 58"  consilium, 
Avianus  3"  surgeret ;  9^  cespite  ramos;  10*  ex  (e) ;  16"  verso;  18"  erit.  The 
same  relation  holds  true  of  the  French  text;*^  for  example,  Av.  6.26;  10. 
22;  16.31;  18.35;  19.16;  Epilogue  22. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  evidence  already  adduced  (and  much 
more  might  have  been  added  from  a  detailed  comparison  of  variant 
readings  had  that  been  thought  necessary),  that  P  is  not  a  copy  of  £,  nor 

*  In  all  these  4ata  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  words  MoralUas  and  Addicio  is  dis- 
regarded, because,  as  will  appear  later,  these  were  in  the  margin  of  the  archetype,  and  so 
very  frequently  failed  to  be  entered,  while  to  introduce  them  was  a  very  simple  matter  for 
a  watchful  coypist  even  though  he  did  not  find  them  indicated  in  his  original. 

*  In  referring  to  Avianus  we  give  the  correct  number  of  the  fable  in  the  complete  edition 
of  Avianus,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  Inasmuch  as  the  order  of  the  selections  follows  the 
same  numerical  order  as  the  original,  and  the  equivalent  whole  number  is  given,  it  will  be 
easy  to  verify  all  such  references.  In  referring  to  the  French,  however,  we  of  course  give  the 
numbers  as  in  our  text  here  published. 

w  Cf.  also  Ys.  12.  38-9. 

**  Many  omissions  of  single  words  could  be  mentioned  in  addition. 
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L  a  copy  of  P.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  P  and  L  are  not  derived  directly 
from  an  original  which  was  different  from  B.  To  begin  with,  the  re- 
semblances between  P  and  B  are  so  numerous  and  so  striking  that,  as 
will  appear  below,  we  conjecture  that  P  was  copied  directly  from  B.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  places  in  which  P  and  L  agree  against  B,  and 
these  require  a  closer  scrutiny.  It  would  be  no  less  superfluous  than 
tedious  to  list  all  of  these  here,  since  they  are  recorded  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  critical  apparatus.  They  can  best  be  summarized  perhaps  in  the 
following  manner.  A  very  large  number  is  composed  of  slight  variations 
in  spelling,  which  in  the  case  of  MSS.  of  this  character  and  of  this  period 
have  no  significance;  we  refer  to  instances  like  iEsop  1"  pulcra  B  pulchra 
Ir  P;  26*  and  35^  set  £  sed  £  P;  3(H*  cautela  B  cautella  L  P  (changed  to 
cautela  later  by  L)\  33'  cybum  B  cibum  L  P;'*  etc.  Still  more  numerous 
are  the  instances  of  perfectly  simple  emendations  on  the  part  of  P,  which 
even  a  very  ignorant  scribe  was  quite  capable  of  making,  like  iEsop  1* 
sor  de  B  sorde  L  P;  2***'  D.  e  5  De  £  P;  13«  que  B  quia  L  P;  13*^  obese  B 
obesse  L  P;  18^  and  45'  uittoria  B  uictoria  L  P;  etc.^®  Of  course  none  of 
these  points  towards  a  common  original  for  L  and  P.  In  fact,  of  several 
score  agreements,  only  two  look  even  at  first  blush  somewhat  suspicious,^ 
52*  auara  B  (correct)  auare  L  P;  and  61'^  proficient  B  (wrong)  proficiant 
L  P.  As  regards  the  second  reading,  it  should  be  observed  that  one  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  P  is  the  confusion  of  e  and  a.  Thus,  to 
take  the  Latin  text  of  Avianus  alone,  where  most,  if  not  all  of  the  errors 
are  listed,  the  placing  of  a  for  e  or  e  for  a  (as  in  the  case  in  point)  occurs  in 
1^  deflanti;  4*  discrucianda;  4^*  ualant;  9"  cupians;  etc.^  It  is,  therefore, 
clear,  that  in  this  one  case  P  has  simply  stumbled  upon  the  correct  reading. 
As  for  auare  (metrically  as  well  as  otherwise  impossible)  in  52*,  we  are 
justified  in  view  of  the  evidence  already  cited  in  regarding  this  also,  a 
certain  error  in  any  event,  as  merely  another  instance  of  P's  special 
failing,  this  time  by  mere  coincidence  shared  with  L, 

The  complete  independence  of  L  and  P  having  been  established,  we 
shall  next  consider  the  relationship  of  B  and  L,    These  two  excellen 
MSS.,  both  written  by  intelligent  scribes,  naturally  agree  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that  both  are  but  little  removed 
in  time  from  the  archetype  (see  below).    There  are,  however,  not  a  few 

w  Further  examples  will  be  found  in  the  apparatus  criticus  to  the  Latin  text  in  iEs.  43*; 
55«;  S9»»;  W;  Av.  15»;  16^;  25» ;  25»,  etc 

^  Further  examples  will  be  found  in  the  apparatus  criticus  to  the  Latin  text  in  Sa.  32'; 
43»«;  46ti*.  58»;  61";  63»;  Av.  1";  19»;  40»^  etc. 

*^  The  absurd  omission  oi  faciettlibus  in  the  title  of  ^sop  62  by  P  and  L  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  coincidence. 

«  Further  exan^les  of  a  for  e  will  be  found  in  W;.12^  14«;  15»;  15«;  16^;  19»;  35«;  36»; 
e  for  a  in  14*;  27*;  36*;  both  errors  in  one  word,  capt«ntam;  22'*.  In  the  French  text  also  e 
and  a  are  frequently  interchanged  without  any  significance  in  the  matter  of  MS.  relation. 
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variationsy  which  are  of  such  a  marked  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
mere  corrections  of  obvious  errors,  but,  in  whichever  MS.  they  appear, 
show  dearly  that  neither  one  was  derived  directly  or  even  through  an 
intermediary  from  the  other.  In  the  first  place  it  is  certain  that  B  was 
not  copied  firom  L^  because  it  contains  a  number  of  lines  and  words  which 
L  omits.  These  are  identical  with  those  which  P  contains  as  against  L  and 
have  already  been  given  above,  so  that  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  L  does  not  contain  a  single  line  in  the  Latin  text 
which  is  not  also  in  £,  good  evidence  of  the  superior  care  with  which  the 
latter  was  copied.^  But  L  does  contain  five  words  in  as  many  passages 
which  B  P  do  not  contain.  They  are  ^sop  16^  non;  30^  nutrito; 
jff  suis;  62"  arte;  Avianus  7*  desunt.  Now  all  of  these  readings  are 
unexceptionable,  satisfying  sense  and  metre  perfectly,  and  in  the  case  of 
Avianus  the  reading  desunt  is  that  of  all  the  other  MSS.  (more  than  seventy 
in  nuniber).  A  single  one  of  these  rather  simple  supplements,  or  even 
two,  might  be  happy  emendations,  but,  as  an  examination  of  Vs  occasional 
attempts  at  emendation  (discussed  below)  will  make  sufficiently  clear,  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  each  one  of  only  five  supplements  should 
be  unquestionably  correct.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  several  score  varia- 
tions between  B  and  L  will  confirm  the  position  that,  while  closely  related, 
L  cannot  be  a  copy  of  B.  Omitting  mere  variations  in  spelling  and  trifling 
blunders  of  penmanship,  together  with  what  might  be  regarded  as  very 
simple  corrections  like  19^  ledere  L  ludere  B,  we  have  yet  left  a  sub- 
stantial residue  of  variants  so  marked  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  L  was  following  B  and  correcting  occasional  lapses.  These 
instances  are:  7^  uel  L  {correct)  nee  B\l\}  proteruo  L  pronderno  B\  \2^ 
convivam  L  (correct)  commuam>comnium  B;  13^'  coniurat  L  {correct) 
conuincit  B\  14^^  aquila  L  {correct)  Cane  {\)  B\  etc.^  Now  an  occasional 
marked  variant  might  be  regarded  as  an  emendation  or  a  mere  lapse,  but 
so  large  a  number  of  marked  differences  on  the  part  of  a  MS.  whose  scribe, 
when  he  did  try  to  emend,  made  such  a  mess  of  it  (as  will  be  sho¥m  below), 
compels  one  to  the  conclusion  that  B  and  L  are  independant  copies  of 
some  other  MS.,  and  this  conclusion  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  French  text  L  contains  three  lines  which  were  omitted  by  B  (Ys.  12. 
end  of  38  and  beginning  of  39;  Av.  16.31 ;  18.35). 

There  remains  but  the  consideration  of  the  relation  between  P  and  B. 
In  view  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  omissions  of  words  and  lines  in 
P,  if  for  ho  other  reason,  it  is  clear  that  B  is  not  a  copy  of  P,  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  P  is  copied  directly  from  £,  and  that 

^  The  French  text  of  L,  however,  contains  a  few  lines  omitted  by  B ;  (see  below). 
«  Other  examples  wiU  be  found  in  iEs.  18^;  19»;  \9^\  22«;  22»;  21^ ;  2^\  33«^ ;  38»; 
39»;  40*»;  40";  42*;  42";  43";  4S»;  46^;  46»;  49»  etc;  Av.  3^;  4»»;  10»;  10";  16^*. ;  \9\ 
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for  these  reasons.^  In  the  first  place,  P  does  not  contain  a  single  line  or 
word  in  the  Latin  text  that  is  not  also  in  B^^  which,  considering  the  bulk 
of  the  text,  is  almost  inconceivable,  if  P  was  an  independent  copy  even 
of  the  same  original.  In  all  five  instances  quoted  above  where  L  has 
words  omitted  by  B^  P  has  exactly  the  same  lacunae.  In  the  second 
place,  no  matter  how  bizarre  or  absurd  the  reading  may  occasionally  be  in 
B,  P  almost  always  reproduces  it,  sometime^  making  it  even  worse, 
partly  by  accident  no  doubt,  but  frequently  by  puerile  attempts  at 
emendations,  only  occasionally  being  successful  in  really  correcting  the 
most  superficial  errors,  while  more  serious  mistakes  are  never  successfully 
attempted.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  P's  procedure:  (a)  Reproductions 
of  absurd  errors:  Msop  6^  [in]  repeated:  7*  nee;  9^  querula;  11*  desideria; 
12"  solicitus;  12**  ditut;  13tit.  nupe;  13^'  et;  15*  pitteque;  16tit.  non 
omitted;  16"  numerabilis;  18"  nittat;  30tit.  angne  and  omits  nutrito; 
50^'  dimittere;  56^  proterna;  58^  pater;  58*^  curcis;  61*  Dullus>Pullus  B 
DuUus  P;  61**  ungeies;  61^  mure;  64*  colimus;  Avianus  10*  riduculum; 
10"  equeuene;  16^*  despds;  16^'  preceptis;  20^*  stultidus;  35^^  hirsurco, 
etc.  (b)  Further  corruptions  of  an  error  in  J3,  either  as  a  mere  slip,  or  as 
a  puerile  attempt  at  emendation,  in  either  case,  however,  the  reading 
of  P  being  very  probably  a  modification  of  the  form  in  J3:6*ceruuum 
B  ceruumi  P  (the  last  stroke  deleted) ;  8*  muinere  B  numere  P;  11^  prodemo 
B  proderuo  P;  48*  melo>molo  B  mollo  P;  55^  ania  B  ama  P;  58"  piscerua 
B  piscerua  >piscerna  P;  63*  ficus  B  fitus  P;  Avianus  4^^  cenues  B  senues 
P;  4"  resedit  B  rescedit  P;  27tit.  subdlitate  B  subsilitate  P;  35tit.  siminer- 
culiis  B  siminerculii  P;  36*  opata>opaca  B  optata  P,  etc.  (c)  Superficial 
emendations  in  P,  which  anyone  with  even  the  merest  smattering  of 
Latin  could  have  made:  iEsop  1*  sor  de  B  sorde  P;  1**  uoces  B  noces  P; 
1"  moustrat  B  monstrat  P;  2"  tito  B  dto  P;  13*  que  BquiaP;  13"  obese  jB 
obesse  P;  26*  libi  B  tibi  P;  42*'  diuma  B  diuina  P;  46"  Amcupe  B  Aucupe 
P;  Avianus  18^'  ne  ne  £  ne  ue  P  (for  neue),  etc.  The  more  serious  cor- 
ruptions of  B  which  were  beyond  P's  power  to  correct  need  not  be  listed 
here,  as  they  appear  on  every  page  of  the  apparatus  crUicus. 

The  final  and  convincing  argument  that  P  is  a  direct  copy  of  jB  is 
famished  by  a  list  of  those  readings  in  B  where  P's  error  is  explicable 
only  as  a  misunderstanding  of  the  special  form  of  writing  in  B:  JEsop 
Prologue"  nudeum  B  undeum  P  (the  -d-  in  B  look  very  much  like  -d*); 
2"  uixi  B  inn  P  (the  -x-  in  B  looks  like  an  -r-) ;  49*  u'uex  B  (i.e.  ueruex) 
ttuex  P;  56^  Querere  B  Quocere  P  (-e-  and  the  -r-  in  J3,  both  imperfectly 


*  For  additional  evidence  derived  from  the  illustratioiiB,  see  below. 

*  Except  Ys.  12.  38-9,  where  P  fabricated  a  verse  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  B  where  parts  of  two 
verses  had  fallen  out 
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made,  look  not  unlike  -oc-);  57*  ft  B  (i.e,  fert — so  written  in  L)fV  P  (t.«. 
sunt);  Avianuis  9*  uario  B  uano  P(-ri-  looks  like  -n-);  12"  in  jB  ut  P  (the 
upward  flourish  of  the  *n-  in'  B  makes  the  word  look  something  like  ut); 
12"  ridenti  B  udenti  P  (-ri-  looks  not  unlike  u-);  18*  fcis  B  {i.e.  factis) 
fris  P  (the  f-  and  the  -c-  being  joined  look  like  fr-);  18^*  nrft  B  {ue. 
nostra)  uiam  P  (the  -n-  looking  like  *u-  and  the  stroke  being  over  the  -a- 
alone  make  the  combination  look  like  uift);  19^  [the  additional  fable] 
stipl'atus  B  {i.e.  stipulatus)  stiplantusP  {i.e.  stipulantus)  (a  confusion  of 
'with*",  which  in  this  style  of  writing  often  look  somewhat  similar). 
Numerous  similar  cases  could  be  quoted  from  the  French  text  if  it  were 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  relationship. 

The  evidence  just  presented  we  feel  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  P  is 
a  direct  copy  of  B^  and  so  for  purposes  of  textual  criticism  worthless.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  great  difficulty  of  proving  absolutely  that  one  MS. 
is  a  direct  copy  of  another,  when  there  are  no  lacunae  caused  by  actual 
holes  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original,  we  have  thought  best 
to  quote  the  principal  variants  of  P  in  the  apparatus  criticus  and  not  sup- 
press any  evidence  which  might  possibly  lead  others  to  reach  a  different 
conclusion.  In  the  French  text,  however,  merely  orthographic  variants  are 
ordinarily  disregarded,  and  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  give  all  the  mere 
errors  of  P. 

We  shall  next  consider  briefly  the  special  characteristics  of  the  writing 
in  the  three  MSS.  B  is  written  by  a  single  hand  throughout.  Confusion 
of  c  and  t,  u  and  n,  ui  and  ni  with  m,  and  the  like  are  very  frequent,  but 
due  for  the  most  part  to  the  general  style  of  writing  which  prevailed  at  the 
time.  B  (and  P)  are  also  strongly  inclined  to  separate  the  preposition 
from  the  other  element  in  the  compound,  differing  markedly  from  L  in 
this.  In  the  case  of  que  all  three  MSS.  separate  it  frequently  from  the 
preceding  word,  but  L  does  this  less  often  than  the  other  two.  Other 
words  are  sometimes  ¥n:ongly  divided  in  the  MSS.,  but  errors  of  that 
kind  are  common  in  this  period.^^  B  has  been  corrected  frequently,  and 
apparently  at  three  different  times,  first  by  the  first  hand  itself  before  P 
was  copied,  for  not  a  few  corrections  also  appear  in  P.  Thus  iEsop  Prol." 
absit>adsit  (adsit  P,  and  so  for  the  other  cases);  2^^  fulciter>fulsiter; 
11^  stollidus>stolidus;  12**  rodi>redi;  18**cur>cui;  19*  (something,  now 
illegible)  >dampna;  26***  uellera>uellere;  40**  reddit>redit;  49*  fidus> 
fedus;  54^  cum>cui;  Avianus  25**  habent>habet,  etc.;  second,  by  a 

contemporary  hand  of  the  same  style,  but  probably  after  P  was  copied, 

• 

^^  A  more  or  less  carefully  drawn  hand  with  a  long  index  finger  pointing  out  the  moral, 
or  some  verse  of  which  the  scribe  happened  to  approve,  is  very  frequent  in  the  margin  otB, 
but  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  other  MSS. 
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for  a  good  many  are  not  adopted  by  P,  although  they  are  plainly  made: 
thus  iEsop  10*  re-diturus  B  (redditurus  P);  14"  laux>lau8  (laux  P); 
17"  heras>herus  B  (heras  P);  33^  Hic>Hec  B  (Hie  P);  40»*  tanso>  tenso 
B  (tenso  P);  Avianus  19^^  unt>unc  (for  nunc)  B  (unt  P);  20"  Stulticiu8> 
Stultius  B  (Stultidus  P);  25*  putet>putei  (putet  P),  etc.  Finally,  a 
later  hand,  called  m.  2,  entered  a  few  corrections,  none  of  which,  of  course, 
appear  in  P.  This  hand  is  much  coarser,  and  may  belong  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  even  later.    Its  readings  appear  in  the  apparatus  criticus,^ 

Although  written  in  general  with  commendable  care  and  faithfulness, 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  B  occasionally  attempted  to 
correct  his  original,  generally  with  disastrous  results.  Thus  iEsop  12tit.  De 
mure  et  rustico  et  urbano  J3  P  De  mure  rustico  correctly  L]  29*  quante 
B  P  canta  L  (for  cauta);  34*  imus  B  P  inus  L  (for  imis;  L  was  more  faith- 
ful to  his  original,  while  B  tried  to  correct  it);  35^  Multa  refers  B  P  for 
Mula  refert;  Avianus  19^  Pauperibus  .  .  .  loquamur  B  P  for  Puppi- 
bus  .  .  .  locamur:  Pauperibus  .  .  .  locamur  L  (B  in  trying  to  correct 
one  error  makes  another). 

On  the  whole,  however,  B  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  careful  and 
consistent  than  L  (compare  its  very  small  list  of  omissions  in  the  Latin 
text,  none  of  which  includes  a  whole  line  or  couplet),^*  and  has  been  teken 
as  the  standard  MS.  for  the  few  cases  where  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
in  sense  between  the  readings  of  B  and  L,  and  in  the  spelling,  especially 
of  such  words  as  sed  (set),  simia  (symia)  and  the  like,  which  are  almost 
constently  varying.*® 

P  is  written  in  a  single  hand  throughout,  somewhat  more  elegant  than 
those  of  the  two  other  MSS.  Each  line  is  ended  with  a  point,  and  oc- 
casionally a  point  is  plao^ed  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  for  no  purpose,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  unless  it  be  to  mark  a  spot  at  which  the  writer 
stopped  for  a  while,  or  else  to  gratify  some  aesthetic  whim.  Similar  points 
occur  very  rarely  indeed  in  B  and  L,  likewise  without  any  discoverable 
purpose.  P's  knowledge  of  Latin  was  very  scanty,  and  the  MS.  is  dis- 
figured by  hundreds  of  the  grossest  errors.  The  commonest  are  the  con- 
fusion of  a  and  e  (see  above  p.  21),  the  substitution  of  s  or  sc  for  c  and  vice 
versa  (iEsop  Prologue*  prescium  for  precium;  Prol."  nessimus  for  nescimus; 
9^  curcitet  for  cursitet;  IV^  ci  for  si;  13'  sibus  for  cibus,  etc.),  and  a  con- 
fusion of  est  and  et  (iEsop  28*  et  for  est;  42'^  estas  for  etas;  40*^  postest  for 

^  The  corrections  of  the  2nd  hand  are  almost  uniformly  justified,  but  occasionally  it 
made  a  slip,  as  Msop  30*  item  B  >  iterum  2nd  hand;  31*  defedere  B  (for  de  federe)  >  defendere 
2nd  hand;  34>*  hie  MSS.  wrongly;  then  the  2nd  hand  ilia  >  ille  to  secure  grammatical  concord. 

^*  For  the  omission  of  lines  in  the  French  version  see  above. 

^  For  a  consideration  of  Hervieux's  suggestion  that  B  and  L  were  written  by  the  same 
scribe,  see  below  under  L, 
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potest,  etc.).  The  scribe  probably  pronounced  to  himself  the  word  he 
was  going  to  write. 

The  relation  of  P  to  B  has  been  adequately  discussed  above,  where 
some  of  P's  characteristics  were  pointed  out.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
Latin  text  of  P  is  addicted  to  faulty  division  of  words,  seldom  failing  to 
separate  the  preposition  from  the  rest  of  the  compound,  in  addition  to 
dividing  simple  words  in  a  grotesque  fashion.  Occasionally  French  words 
and  forms  obtrude  themselves,  particularly  in  the  titles  and  the  word 
moralikUf  which  appears  once  in  a  while  as  la  moraliU.  Instances  of  P's 
correcting  obvious  slight  blunders  in  B  have  been  given  above.  In  general 
the  scribe  did  not  try  to  make  any  meaning  out  of  what  he  read,  and  so 
remained  reasonably  faithful,  although  writing  the  merest  nonsense. 
Only  rarely  did  he  attempt  a  correction  and  then  generally  with  disas- 
trous results.  Two  or  three  instances  may  serve  as  examples:  iEsop  31' 
fatere  B  (for  fateri)  facere  P;  41"  uie>uix  B  uite  P;  48*  piano  B  piano 
>  plana  P." 

L  is  written  by  two  hands,  which  resemble  each  other  so  closely,  how- 
ever,  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  point  out  just  where  the  second  hand 
begins.  The  first  hand  wrote  as  far  as  the  16th  line  of  the  French  version 
of  iGsop  36,  f .  54*.  The  remainder  of  the  MS.  seems  to  have  been  written 
by  a  different  hand,  which  shows  but  few  characteristic  features.  At 
first  it  is  smaller,  more  angular  and  crabbed,  but  soon  increases  in  size 
until  by  f.  59  it  is  as  large  as  the  first  hand.  Marked  differences  in  the 
forms  of  capital  N,  L,  and  S  may  be  observed  between  these  two  hands. 
The  abbreviation  for  et  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  appears  only  in 
the  second  part  of  this  MS.,  the  first  instances  occuring  on  f.  55%  60*, 
62%  62**  twice,  64^,  64^,  68*,  69^,  etc.;  also  that  for  cum  or  con  appears 
for  the  first  time  on  f.  58*,  then  66^,  89*,  etc.  Other  abbreviations  like 
that  for  quod  (f.  |59^  twice,  70*  thrice,  72*,  etc.)  are  also  characteristic  of 
the  second  hand.  The  second  hand  was  also  much  more  careful  about 
adding  Addicio^  which  it  omits  only  six  times  in  all,  writing  it  also  for  the 
additional  fables  62  and  63  of  iEsop,  and  19  of  Avianus,  while  the  first 
hand  never  wrote  it  at  all,  except  in  i£sop  34  and  36,  i.e.  just  before  the 
second  hand  began.  This  change  in  practice  is  probably  due  to  specific 
instructions.  The  second  hand  also  changes  the  usage  of  the  first  hand 
with  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  the  titles  and  the  illustrations. 
Whereas  the  first  hand  writes  the  title  above  the  illustration,  the  second 
hand  writes  it  below,  except  in  iEsop  57  and  Avianus  20,  where  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  space  on  the  preceding  page,  but  not  quite  enough  for 
the  illustration,  so  that  it  seemed  almost  necessary  to  put  the  title  there, 

^  Robert's  belief  that  P  is  the  very  MS.  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Queen  of  France 
(0^.  cU,t  I,  p.  dvi)  is  of  course  absurd,  and  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Hervieuz  {op,  cU,,  I', 
p.  526). 
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and  Avianus  4,  where  there  is  no  room  for  the  title  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  under  the  illustration,  and  it  is  omitted  entirely.** 

As  regards  Hervieux's  suggestion  that  L  and  B  were  written  by  the 
same  hand,  this  is  clearly  impossible  for  the  second  hand  of  £,  because 
the  characteristic  letters  mentioned  above,  i.e.  N,  L,  and  S  do  not  appear 
in  these  forms  in  By  and  beside  that  the  general  style  of  writing  is  some- 
what different.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  marked  resemblances  between 
B  and  the  first  hand  of  L.  All  letters  are  made  in  the  same  way  by  these 
two  hands,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  first  hand  of  L  in  seven 
isolated  places  toward  the  beginning  (within  the  first  twelve  fables)  uses 
the  rounded  form  of  capital  N,  a  style  which  never  appears  in  B.  Besides, 
the  failure  of  D  to  enter  Addicio  (except  twice,  as  noted  above),  and  the 
total  absence  of  pointing  hands,  so  characteristic  of  J3,  make  us  inclined 
to  believe  that  three  different  hands  were  at  work  in  these  if  55.  A  glance 
is  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that  P  was  written  by  yet  a  fourth  scribe. 
The  style  has  many  slight  points  of  divergence,  most  notable  being  a  form 
of  capital  S,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the  other  two  if  55.,  i.e.  L  f.  71^. 

A  late  hand  (15th  or  16th  century)  has  occasionally  scribbled  fios 
opposite  some  sententious  verse,  but  this  has  no  critical  value,  and  no 
mention  of  it  has  been  made  in  the  apparatus  criticus, 

L  is  written  in  general  with  commendable  fidelity  and  instances  have 
been  given  above  where  it  has  preserved  a  correct  or  nearly  correct 
reading  when  even  B  felt  constrained  to  emend.  But  there  are  a  few 
cases  in  which  L  also  has  yielded  to  the  same  temptation.  In  iEsop  1* 
limus  has  been  changed  to  fimus  (the  word  used  in  line  1),  but  Foerster's^ 
l^S.  do  not  show  it,  and  the  variation  in  expression  is  probably  to  be 
accepted  as  intentional;  in  iEsop  1 1*  monet  of  L  is  no  doubt  an  emendation, 
but  an  unnecessary  one,  of  mouet  B,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of 
mones  L  for  mouens  Bin  18*;  in  17^^  laudatio  of  £,  while  tolerable,  is  not 
so  good  as  laudabile  of  B;  19^'"^*  are  omitted  by  L,  and  do  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  of  Walter  which  Foerster  used  for  his 
edition:  L  had  some  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  these  verses, 
which  may  have  been  written  in  the  margin  of  the  archetype,  but  in 
view  of  the  numerous  Addiciones  of  this  version  in  addition  to  the  five 
new  fables,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  added  by  the 
author  of  the  work  and  L  was  hjrpercritical  in  rejecting  them;  in  21^° 
inspecta  fine  L  as  against  inspecto  fine  of  B  is  doubtless  a  scholarly  but 
needless  emendation,  as  finis  fem.  is  poetical  and  relatively  rare  in  classical 
Latin;  sdt  in  3V^  for  sit  B  is  an  imperfect  attempt  at  emending  what  must 

"  A  closer  scrutiny  would  doubtless  disclose  other  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  hands,  but  those  just  given  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  point. 

■I  W.  Foerster,  Lyoner  Ysopet  Ultfranasische  BUdiothek,  5),  Heilbronn,  1882. 
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have  appeared  to  L  as  strange  Latin;  in  44^  hie  L  is  more  likely  an  attempt 
to  make  sense  out  of  hinc  B  than  a  false  reading  of  hue  which  is  the  correct 
word  here;  in  46^^  ancipite  is  probably  due  to  an  effort  to  make  a  Latin 
word  out  of  ancipitre  B,  whereas  the  correct  word  here  is  accipitre;  in 
Avianus  3^*  the  ending  cum  culpa  redarguit  ipsum  is  to  be  sure  the  form 
of  the  verse  Ps-Cato,  DisL  I,  30,  2,  but  it  makes  a  hexameter  here  instead 
of  the  necessary  pentameter;  in  14^®  B  wrote  Ipsum  et  in  risum,  which  is 
unmetrical,  and  L's  reading  Ipsumque  in  risum  is  a  respectable  effort  at 
emendation,  although  the  correct  reading  is  etiam;  lurida  L  for  liuida  B 
may  be  an  error,  but  is  more  likely  an  interpolation;  in  16^^  B  has 
conuertu,  L  writing  condtu  (doubtless  intended  for  conuentu),  while 
quercu  is  wanted;  in  16*  abluens  L  in  eras,  is  probably  an  interpolation, 
and  the  same  is  very  likely  true  of  recedit,  likewise  in  an  erasure,  in  16*; 
in  35^  the  change  of  nichil  (falsely  written  for  uel)  to  in  is  a  fairly  creditable 
emendation,  but  as  the  correction  was  made  by  merely  running  a  line 
through  the  last  four  letters,  it  may  be  due  to  the  corrector  and  not  to 
the  first  hand.  Summing  up  these  variants,  one  would  infer  that  L  was 
written  by  a  more  scholarly  scribe  than  B  and  for  that  reason  offers  a 
somewhat  less  safe  basis  for  constituting  the  text,  because  of  the  con- 
clusive evidence  that  readings  were  more  frequently  tampered  with  than 
is  the  case  in  B, 

A  slightly  later  hand,  which  in  the  apparatus  crUicus  is  called  second 
hand,**  made  a  few  corrections  in  £.  These  are  more  generally  right  than 
wrong,  but  are  commonly  only  very  simple  emendations,  which  need  not 
be  enumerated  here  as  they  all  appear  in  their  proper  place.  The  cor- 
rector worked,  however,  without  the  original  before  him,  as  is  evidept 
from  one  drastic  example.  In  iEsop  51**  L  by  confusion  with  verse  23 
wrote  Fulgida  libertas  uenditur  auro.  The  corrector  patched  up  a  verse 
by  adding  pro  nullo  after  libertas.  His  readings  must  therefore  all  be 
regarded  as  mere  conjectures. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  archetype  of  these  MSS.  In  the  first  place  the  archetype 
was  corrected,  the  new  reading  probably  being  placed  above  the  other, 
so  that  it  was  mistaken  occasionally  for  an  indication  of  omitted  letters. 
Thus  in  the  superscription  to  the  whole  work  B  has  auimoneto,  an  absurd 
form,  which  P  further  corrupts  to  ammoneto.  The  archetype  must  have 
had  amoneto,  and  B  made  the  mistake  of  introducing  the  correction 
before  the  letter  which  it  was  intended  to  replace.  In  iEsop  37*  the  MSS. 
have  hie  hoc  falsely  for  simple  hie.    The  archetype  must  have  had  Sm:* 

^  Each  separate  original  hand  of  JL  is  called  "Ist  hand"  in  the  apparaius,  and  the  corrector 
"2nd  hand,"  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
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In  38^  the  fact  that  B  reads  a  proposito  and  L  proposito  a  may  lil 
be  due  to  the  archetype  having  placed  an  omitted  a  over  proposito.  Sim- 
ilarly in  Avianus  10^'  B's  absurd  reading  equeuene  can  only  be  a  mis- 
understood correction  of  the  archetype's  equeue.      Again  in  20^*  f  s 

reading  Stulticius  is  explicable  only  if  the  archetype  had  Stulcius. 

Again,  the  archetype  certainly  had  glosses  which  were  occasionally 
taken  for  corrections.  The  following  certain  cases  from  Avianus  will 
serve  as  examples:  19^^  the  MSS.  have  Dicunt  doctores  quod  rara  est  Con- 
cordia forme,  where  the  unmetrical  est  is  a  gloss  from  the  original.  Again 
in  27*  the  MSS.  have  addit  for  dedit;  L,  which  originally  wrote  dedit, 
erased  it  later  and  entered  addit  (which  b  metrically  impossible)  from  a 
gloss.  In  36^  the  unmetrical  indomita  for  intacta  must  have  crept  in  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  36*^  the  similarly  impossible  aliquid  for  quid.  There 
must  be  a  great  many  such  substitutions  which  cannot  now  be  determined 
with  any  certainty,  because  the  author  of  the  whole  version  treated  his 
original  with  great  freedom,  and  freely  substituted  whole  phrases  as  well 
as  single  synonyms  or  practical  equivalents.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
cedure no  doubt  a  good  many  glosses  are  included  in  our  text,  because  we 
have  felt  free  to  restore  the  original  text  only  when  the  MS.  reading  is 
unmetrical  or  makes  nonsense.  An  inferior  reading  which  scans  and 
construes  has  often  been  accepted,  therefore,  although  it  is  probably  true 
that  a  number  of  these  are  due  not  to  the  author  but  to  a  glossator. 

Again  the  archetype  contained  numerous  abbreviations,  as  is  evident 
from  the  mistakes  made  occasionally  in  our  MSS.  in  attempting  to  fill 
them  out.  Thus  the  abbreviation  for  per  and  par  caused  the  error  Per- 
turriunt  ini£sop  23*  forParturiunt;  perca  in  32*  B  {L  has  pea)  for  parca; 
comparit^  in  52*  (comparit>comperitjL  2nd  hand)  for  comperit;  reperans 
in  52^^  for  reparans;  perua  L  in  53^  for  parva;  Sperserat  in  Avianus  15* 
for  Sparserat;  perte  L  20*  for  parce;  perdus  L  in  40^  for  pardus  etc.  The 
abbreviation  for  cum  or  con  probably  occurred,  as  the  error  in  the  title  of 
Avianus  16  conuertu  B  conuentu  L  for  quercu  would  show.  The  copyists 
certainly  mistook  a  poorly  made  q  for  this  symbol,  a  thing  which  they 
would  hardly  have  done,  had  not  this  abbreviation  been  employed  else- 
where. The  frequency  with  which  que  and  quem  appear  for  quam  (£sop 
26";  Avianus  36";  40"  etc.)  shows  that  abbreviations  for  these  words 
were  also  employed.  Other  errors,  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here, 
show  that  the  abbreviation  for  n  or  m,  for  re  and  for  bus  also  were  em- 
ployed. In  Avianus  i9*  the  curious  error  of  the  MSS.,  honori  for  haberi, 
makes  it  plausible  that  this  word  was  abbreviated  likewise,  probably  as 
hri.  As  for  the  style  of  handwriting,  such  errors  as  docuit  and  docet, 
iEsop  31*-*  for  decuit  and  decet,  would  indicate  that  e  and  o  might  easily 
be  confused,  and  instances  like  quanta  B  canta  L  for  cauta  in  iEsop  29*, 
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show  that  u  and  n  closely  resembled  each  other.  These  facts  together 
establish  the  conclusion  that  the  archetype  was  written  in  a  style  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  of  the  MSS.  themselves,  and  probably  some- 
time not  long  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  a  result  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  internal  evidence,  as  will  be  shown  below.  MSS. 
B  P  and  L,  it  should  be  added,  are  to  be  dated  by  palaeographical  indicia 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  probably  within  a  few  years  of  the 
composition  of  the  version  itself.'^ 

The  archetype  of  our  MSS.,  however,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
palpable  errors  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  glosses,  can  hardly  have 
been  the  original  MS.  of  this  collection  of  Latin  fables  and  of  the  French 
translation,  although  it  must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  work  was 
composed. 

The  extreme  variability  of  the  position  of  the  words  MoralUas  and 
Addicio,  which  sometimes  occupy  a  separate  line,  frequently  appear  a 
verse  too  soon  or  too  late  (but  rarely  more  than  one  verse  out  of  the  way), 
and  almost  as  often  are  omitted  altogether,  makes  it  clear  that  in  the 
archetype  these  words  were  entered  in  the  margin,  and  not  always  as 
exactly  as  might  have  been  desired.  Because  of  the  very  slight  critical 
value  of  these  notes  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  indicate  whether  the 
words  in  question  were  abbreviated  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  marginal 
or  entered  in  the  body  of  the  text.  We  have  printed  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  readers,  just  as  we  have  added  punctuation  and  set  in  the 
pentameter  verse,  as  mere  matters  of  editing. 

Turning  now  to  the  French  version,  internal  evidence  would  place  its 
composition  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  first 
attempt  to  date  the  work  was  by  an  unknown  scholar,  probably  of  the 
17th  century,  who  wrote  in  the  margin  of  L,  f.  138»  opposite  verse 
41  in  the  epilogue  mentioning  Ma  dame  iehanne  de  borgoingne:  feme  de 
philips  le  long  qui  reignoit  1316.^  This  was  perhaps  the  same  person 
who  on  f.  7*  of  this  MS.  dated  the  work  in  1316  (see  above),  unless  the 
latter  entry  has  been  simply  transferred  from  this  place.  The  second 
dating  is  contained  in  the  mere  numerals  MCCCXXXIJI  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  P  f.  1*.  Robert,  op.  cit.,  I,  clxvi,  1,  regards  this  as 
'^fort  ancienne,"  but  to  us  the  writing  seems  to  belong  to  the  18th  century.*^ 

H  Dr.  Keidd,  op,  cii,,  p.  212,  would  place  the  writing  of  P  about  1325,  L  about  1345, 
and  B  about  1365.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  even  if  P  could  not  be  proved  to  be  a  copy 
of  Bf  it  is  the  youngest  of  the  three  MSS.   In  any  case,  1325  is  too  early  a  date. 

**  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  1316  and  not  1326  is  written,  but  Douce  and  Hervieuz 
read  the  date  as  1316,  and  that  is  the  date  which  was  probably  intended. 

•^  Hervieux,  op.  cit.,  P,  p.  526,  apparently  followed  by  Keidel,  op.  cU.,  p.  212,  regards 
this  as  a  mere  "andenne  cote,''  which,  however,  in  view  of  its  singular  appropriateness,  seems 
very  improbable,  especially  as  it  is  written  in  a  fashion  that  makes  it  far  from  prominent  as. 
compared  with  the  other  two  classification  numbers. 
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Robert  was  at  first  inclined  to  place  the  work  about  1340,  but  latere 
accepted  the  date  1333,  partly  on  the  strength  of  this  note,  and  partly 
because  he  thought  that  there- was  no  mention  of  any  children  of  Bonne, 
wife  of  the  Dauphin  Jean,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  she  bore  seven 
children  after  their  marriage  in  1332. 

The  verses  in  the  epilogue  which  furnish  the  evidence  for  fixing  the  date 
are  as  follows: 


vv.  39-44: 


En  Tonneur  de  ma  dame  chiere 
La  royne  a  trhs  belle  chiere, 
Ma  dame  Jehenne  de  Bourgoingne, 
Ou  n'a  ne  mante  ne  vergoingne, 
Fille  du  due  d^celle  terre, 
Ceste  matiere  ai  volu  querre. 


and 

w.  77-86: 


L'ainsn^  fil  du  bon  roi  de  France 
Qui  est  de  justice  balance, 
Ma  dame  Bonne  sa  compaigne 
Qui  de  bont6  porte  Tensaigne 
Ne  samble  pas  estre  rime 
Qui  n'est  cherement  exprime 
De  sa  belle  succession 
De  ses  enfans,  pour  qui  prion, 
Que  Jhesu  Cris  le  roi  de  gloire 
Avoir  les  vuille  en  sa  mcmoire. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  note  in  L  set  the  year  1316  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  as  that  was  the  date  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Philip  V 
{"le  long")f  who  had  a  wife  Jeanne  of  Burgundy.  The  date  1333  is 
probably  due  to  the  erroneous  belief  (shared  by  Robert)  that  none  of  the 
children  of  Bonne  of  Luxembourg  ji  were  mentioned,  and  Bonne  was 
married  in  1332.  Neither  of  these  dates  accordingly  is  satisfactory. 
Before  Robert  had  published  his  work,  Francis  Douce  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Grenville  (dated,  probably  by  the  recipient,"  28  March,  1816),  to  be  found 
in  the  front  of  £,  had  applied  a  better  method.  He  observed  from  the 
mention  of  ''Madame  Bonne"  as  wife  of  ''I'ainsnd  fils  du  bon  roy  de 
France,"  who  could  be  none  other  than  Bonne  of  Luxembourg,  married 
to  Jean,  Duke  of  Normandy  (afterwards  King  Jean  le  Bon,  1350-64),  in 
May  1332,  that  the  Queen  Jeanne  referred  to  must  have  been  Jeanne  of 

**  See  H.  LJ  D.  Ward:  Catalogue  of  Romances  eU.  in  theBrUisk  Museum,  London,  1893, 
▼.  n,  p.  336. 
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burgundy ,••  wife  of  Philip  VI,  1328-50.  Verse  84  of  the  epilogue  was 
taken  by  Robert  (and  perhaps  his  anonymous  predecessor)  as  a  prayer 
for  the  birth  of  children,  by  Francis  Douce  and  others,^  as  a  prayer  for 
their  preservation.  Accepting  the  latter  interpretation  as  correct,  the 
epilogue  cannot  have  been  composed  earlier  than  the  birth  of  the  second 
child  to  Bonne,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  on  July  23,  1339,^  so  that 
this  year  is  the  terminus  post  quern.  The  terminus  ante  quern  would  be  the 
death  of  Queen  Jeanne  or  of  Bonne.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  which 
died  first,  since  various  dates  in  1348  and  1349  are  given  for  the  death  of 
each,"  but  taking  1348,  in  which  year  it  seems  very  likely  that  at  least 
one  of  them  died,  and  probably  both,  we  can  place  the  composition  of 
the  epilogue,  and  so  presumably  of  the  whole  work,  between  1339  and 
1348.  That  it  was  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  year,  as  Francis 
Douce  thought,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe,  as  at  any  time  after  1339  the 
plural  "enfans"  would  have  been  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  author  of  this  version  nothing  b  known."  It  may  be 
that  a  woman  composed  the  Addiciones,  following  the  well-known  example 

**  This  Queen  Jeanne  was  a  patroness  of  learning,  to  whom  not  a  few  works  were  dedi- 
cated. See  A.  Coville  in  Lavisse's  Histoire  de  PranUf  v.  IV,  1,  p.  399,  and  Ernest  Renaa, 
Histoire  LiU,  de  Prance,  v.  XXIV,  p.  167. 

*o  J.  T.  Payne  and  H.  Foss:  Bibliolheca  GrenviUiana,  London  1842,  v.  I,  p.  8,  who  quote 
a  part  of  Douce's  letter  (the  reference  is  taken  from  Hervieux),  and  H.  L.  D.  Ward,  op,  cU,, 
p.  536.  Hervieux,  op.  cit,,  v.  P,  p.  572  (who,  however,  failed  to  observe  that  the  editors  of 
the  Bibliotkeca  GrenviUiana  were  quoting  from  Douce,  and  conjectures  that  they  were  following 
Robert),  does  not  express  himself  on  this  point,  regarding  the  consideration  of  a  more  predae 
date  as  "une  discussion  —  oiseuse." 

•^  The  Ckronique  Normande  du  XIV  siicle  ed.  Molmier,  1882,  p.  96,  says  that  Jean  and 
Bonne  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  that  the  oldest  daughter  married  Charles  de 
Navarre.  The  eldest  son,  later  Charles  V,  was  bom  Jan.  21, 1337,  the  second,  Louis  of  Anjou, 
later  Louis  I  of  Naples,  July  23,  1339.  The  date  of  birth  of  the  eldest  daughter  Jeanne  is 
not  given,  but  she  was  eight  years  old  when  she  married  Charles  of  Navarre  in  1351  (Cath. 
Beame:  Lives  and  Times  of  Early  Vahis  Queens,  London,  1899,  p.  180),  1352  (Martin:  Hist, 
de  France,  v.  5,  p.  128),  or  1353  (Woodward  and  Cates:  Encycl,  of  Chronol.,  under  Charles  11 
of  Navarre;  A.  Coville,  op,  cU.,  p.  93,  does  not  give  the  date).  Taking  the  earliest  date,  1351, 
Jeanne  de  France  could  not  have  been  bom  before  1343,  so  that  Louis  of  Anjou  was  the 
second  child. 

"  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne  died  Sept.  11,  1349  {Les  grandes  Ckroniques,  ed.  P.  Paris,  v.  V, 
p.  490),  or  Dec  12,  1348  (U.  Chevalier:  Rep,  ces  sources  hist,  du  moyen  dge,  5.  v.;  and  by  im- 
plication, A.  Coville,  op.  cU,,  pp.  14  and  88),  or  Aug.  11, 1348  (Cath.  Beame,  op,  cU,,  p.  153). 
Bonne  of  Luxembourg  died  Sept.  11, 1349  {Les  grandes  Ckroniques  etc.,  p.  490;  U.  Chevalier, 
op.cit.y  s,  v.),  or  else  1348  (as  implied  by  A.  Coville,  op,  cit,,  p.  88,  and  by  the  general  belief 
that  Jean  II,  who  married  Blandie  de  Navarre  in  Jan.  1349,  had  originally  selected  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  his  recently  widowed  son,  but  succumbed  to  her  charms  himself,  and  married 
her  only  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  first  Queen).  Anselme  de  Sainte  Marie:  Histoire 
ginialogique  et  ckronique  de  la  maison  royale  de  France,  has  not  been  accessible. 

**  Mr.  Douce's  suggestion  (p.  3^)  that  the  prologue  might  show  the  author's  name  in 
an  acrostic  is  unfortunately  not  home  out  by  the  text  of  B,  We  cannot  find  any  trace  of 
an  acrostic  either  in  the  Latin  Proemium  or  in  the  French  translation  of  it. 
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of  Marie  de  France.    In  Msop  ll^"^  the  Addicio  runs  as  follows: 

Nolo  saginatum  uitulum  perfusa  timore; 
Non  volo  mellitos  plena  timore  cibos. 

It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  the  author  speaking  in  the  first  person  uses 
feminine  forms;  masculine  forms  would  have  required  a  complete  recast- 
ing of  the  verse.  Again  one  should  note  that  two  fables  of  rather  doubt- 
ful moral  tone,  which  are  in.  Walter,  48  The  Ephesian  Widow,  and  49 
Thais,  are  omitted  in  B,  L  and  P,  and  their  place  taken  by  new  ones,  of  un- 
impeachable respectability.  This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  collec- 
tion was  adapted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  but  would  be  even 
more  natural  if  the  writer  were  herself  a  woman.  In  a,  &,  and  c,  however,  the 
two  fables  of  Walter  just  mentioned  are  included,  with  two  others  omitted 
by  Bf  jL,  and  P;  but  a,  &,  and  c  do  not  have  the  additions  which  are  found 
both  in  Latin  and  in  French  in  ^  L  P. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Addiciones  where  the 
author  speaks  in  the  first  person,  the  masculine  is  used,  i.e,  JEsop  33^^: 

lit  michi  gratus  eris,  sic  tibi  gratus  ero. 

This  might  be  due  to  parallelism,  or  the  common  way  in  which  the 
masculine  was  employed  even  by  women,  or  finally  because  of  metrical 
necessity,  since  the  feminine  form  would  spoil  the  verse.  Certainly  the 
original  author  was  religiously  inclined,  as  the  pious  tone  of  the  prologue 
evidences,  not  to  mention  the  religious  coloring  of  many  of  the  morak 
and  additions.**  It  seems  clear  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  Addiciones  was  to  have  the  collection  close  with 
Avianus  40.  The  Addicio  here  is  exceptionally  long,  and  expresses  the 
sentiments  appropriate  to  the  conclusion  of  a  work  which  had  begun  with 
an  invocation  to  the  Virgin.  The  wretched  19th  fable  is  medieval  in  origin 
and  an  obvious  interpolation  (not  in  6,  c).  In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  in  the  Epilogue  to  Ysopet  v.  15  a,  b  and  c  read 
gens  layes  instead  of  dames,  omitting  w.  17-42,  and  in  the  Epilogue  to 
Avionnet  b  and  c  (a  is  incomplete)  omit  everything  after  v.  6,  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  the  compositions  of  at  least  three  authors  before  us;  first,  'the 
original  work'  (as  represented  by  a,  b  and  c),  written  by  a  monk  (represented 
in  the  illustration  to  the  prologue);  second,  'the  present  work',  character- 
ized by  the  omission  of  several  fables,  but  enlarged  by  Addiciones  both 
Latin  and  French,  composed  probably  by  a  woman,  between  1339-1348; 
third  an  interpolation  like  Av.  XIX,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  especially 
in  the  digressions. 

<*  From  the  epilogue  to  i£sop,  v.  17  ff.  Mr.  Douce  (f.  3**)  felt  certain  that  the  anthor 
was  not  an  ecclesiastic,  but  this  is  one  of  the  Addicionei  only. 
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The  enlarger  seems  to  have  been  a  denizen  of  Burgandy,  or  at  least  living 
there  when  this  work  was  composed.  In  the  epilogue,  1.  43,  Madame 
Jeanne  of  Burgundy  is  called  fiUe  du  due  d'  icelle  terre  (so  B  and  L\  P 
falsely,  ro/^),  which  ought  to  mean  that  the  author  was  in  Burgundy 
when  she  wrote.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  same  epilogue,  11.75-6,  she  calls 
the  Dauphin,  Jean  Duke  of  Normandy,  Mon  seigneur  .  .  .  .  Le  Due, 
an  expression  which  led  Robert,  op,  cit.^  p.  clzvi,  to  suggest  that  the 
author  was  a  Norman,  but  which  cannot  be  pressed  in  view  of  the  more 
definite  statement  in  the  passage  first  quoted.  Any  Duke  would  be  a 
''seigneur"  to  the  enlarger  of  our  work,  and  Jean  was  the  son  of  Queen 
Jeanne,  for  whom  the  work  was  written.  Of  the  author  of  the  original 
work  nothing  whatever  is  known.  No  definite  evidence  that  this 
particular  collection  was  used  at  a  later  period  exists,  to  our  knowledge,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  phrase  used  in  the  title  prefixed  to  the  table  of  contents 
of  a  Brit.  Mus.  French  MS.  of  Examples  moraux  from  the  XVth  Cent. 
''cest  assauoir  des  fables  de  Esopet  et  de  Auianet,"  MS.  HarL  4403,  f.  1, 
(see  J.  H.  Herbert:  Cat.  of  Romances^  Vol.  Ill,  1910,  p.  718)  recalls,  in 
this  special  combination,  our  work.  Mr.  Herbert,  however,  in  the  samples 
given,  pp.  719  f.,  cites  none  from  Avianus,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  had  the 
kindness  to  send  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  expresses  a  decided  doubt  if 
the  author  of  these  excerpts  ever  saw  or  used  any  text  or  translation  of 
Avianus.**  * 

The  translator  has  considerably  expanded  the  original,  without,  how- 
ever, adding  many  new  motifs  to  the  narratives  of  the  fables  themselves. 
Many  allusions  to  society  and  literature  are  brought  in,  and  many  prover- 
bial sayings.  Chess  is  referred  to  (e.g.,  Ys.  42.84;  52.66),  and  many  legal 
terms  and  usages  are  introduced  (e.g.,  Ys.  16.6;  31.  2-17;  41.60;  and  espe- 
cially the  long  passage  in  Ys.  37,  which  is  omitted  in  a,  b  and  c  and  is  therefore 
one  of  the  additions).  In  Ys.  48,  which  concerns  the  serpent  and  the  file, 
a  long  story  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fable,  except  that  it  likewise 
concerns  a  file,  is  added.  Finally,  several  of  the  animals  are  called  by  the 
names  which  they  bear  in  the  beast-epic;  see  lists  of  proper  names  below, 
p.  259. 


*  Compare  H.  L.  D.  Ward:  Cat,  of  Romances,  etc.,  v.  2,  p.  342. 

^  Mr.  Burgess  (f .  5^  of  MS,  L)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  similar  French  trans- 
lation of  P8.-Cato's  DisHcha  and  the  Eclogues  of  Theodulus  (works  very  closely  related  to 
Avianus),  MS.  Harl.  1008,  was  also  dedicated  "reginae  cuidam."  It  may  be  of  course  that 
this  is  a  work  of  the  same  author,  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  information  it  would  be 
rash  to  do  more  than  merely  suggest  the  possibility. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  these  MSS.  is  the  elaborate  series 
of  illustrations  which  precede  in  each  case  the  text  of  the  Latin  fable. 
The  close  resemblance  in  the  three  MSS.  makes  it  certain  that  the  scribes 
(or  illustrators)  are  following  with  reasonable  fidelity  a  copy,  which  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  features  of  the  original  work  that  was  expected  by 
the  author  to  commend  it  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  In  the  light  of  the  results  obtained  by  Thiele  in  his  study  of  the 
Ademar  iEsop  and  other  illustrated  MSS.,'^  one  naturally  looks  for  some 
traces  of  ancient,  that  is  classical,  designs  in  dress,  architecture  and  equip- 
ment. But  these  fail  completely.  Every  feature  of  dress,  architecture,  j 
utensils,  and  equipment  is  thoroughly  medieval,  Jupiter  and  the 
Athenians  being  quite  as  medieval  as  the  rest,  so  that  although  we  may 
be  inclined  to  grant  Thiele's  contention,  based  as  it  is  upon  a  minute  study 
of  several  parallel  series  of  fable  pictures,  that  the  type  and  general  design 
of  these  drawings  derives  from  a  work  of  the  second  or  third  century,  it 
is  clear  that  the  artist  of  the  particular  designs  which  the  three  MSS.  of 
the  present  work  reproduce,  eliminated  whatever  detail  was  strange  to 
him,  and  modernized  with  complete  independence  and  consistency.'* 

One  cannot  be  certain  on  the  question  whether  the  illustrations  were 
made  by  the  scribes  of  the  MSS.  or  not.  On  the  whole* it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  they  were.  Those  of  P  are  incomparably  more  elegant 
than  the  ones  of  B  and  L,  just  as  the  handwriting  of  P  is  somewhat  finer 
than  that  of  these  other  MSS.,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  different  hand  pro- 
duced them.  If  a  special  illustrator  had  been  employed  to  fill  in  the 
pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  several  illustrators  would  have  been 
available  in  the  same  scriptorium,  and  that  in  each  case  the  character  of 
the  writing  and  the  drawing  in  the  several  MSS.  would  have  been  so 
similar.  If,  then,  we  may  assume  that  the  scribe  and  the  artist  were 
the  same  individual,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  relationship  exist- 

^  Thiele's  conclusions,  especially  with  reference  to  the  illuBtnitions  of  the  present  woik, 
which  he  knew  only  from  M.  Robert's  publication,  may  be  found  in  his  dissertation,  De 
amH^uerum  Ubris  ^is,  Maiburg,  1897,  pp.  39  f .;  Der  iikuirierte  lakimscks  JEiop  in  der  Han^ 
sckrift  des  Ademar,  Leiden,  1905,  p.  26;  Der  lateiniscke  Msop  des  RomiduSf  etc.,  Heidelbag, 
1910,  pp.  CXXXI  ff.  His  principal  results  are  admitted,  although  with  some  reservations 
on  minor  points,  by  G.  Swarzenski,  Berl.  PkUcl.  Wochenschr,,  1908, 431  f. 

M  In  addition  to  the  already  known  illustrated  prose  i£sop-Avianus  of  Trier,  No.  1108, 
8.  XIV,  which  will  be  published  before  long,  there  are  indications  in  another  MS.,  Munich, 
Cgm.  50  C,  8.  XV,  that  its  original,  now  lost,  was  illustrated.  After  22  of  the  42  fables  of 
Avianus  is  entered  the  caption  deficU  pichsra,  after  7  there  is  no  note,  and  after  13  there  axe 
Arabic  numerals  apparently  referring  to  pages  or  the  number  of  the  illustration.  A  comparison 
of  the  numbers  noted  shows  that  the  original  was  neither  our  text,  the  Trier  MS.,  nor 
SteinhOwel. 
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ing  between  the  three  sets  of  illustrations  which  obtains  for  the  texts.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  pictures  tends  to  substantiate  the  hypothesis. 
To  begin  with  B  and  P.  We  shall  list  and  discuss  the  significant 
features  in  which  B  and  P  agree  against  L.  iEsop  2  the  wolf  faces  r.  in  B 
and  Py  1.  in  jL;  3  £  omits  the  miluus;  4  the  judge  raises  his  r.  hand  in  B 
and  Py  his  1.  in  £^the  title  in  the  MSS.  runs  De  cane  capra  iuuenca  ei 
leonCf  but  the  text  has  an  outs  in  place  of  the  cams.  B  and  P  picture  ouis, 
caniSf  capra  and  iuuenca,  while  L  correctly  represents  only  ouis,  capra 
and  iuuenca,  despite  the  canis  in  the  title.  It  is  clear  that  here  B  and  P 
have  interpolated  a  canis  into  the  picture  to  agree  with  the  error  in  the 
titled*  (it  seems  very  unlikely  that  this  very  bold  interpolation  would 
have  arisen  independently  in  two  MSS.);^  B  and  P  have  five  figures,  £ 
seveniJ 2^  B  and  P  represent  a  tankard  (but  in  different  positions),  L  a 
/^  Cup;  16  a  dog  biting  the  lion  in  the  back  is  interpolated  by  B  and  P,  not 
in  £;  17  in  £  and  P  the  master  caresses  the  dog  with  his  1.  hand,  in  L  he 
feeds  the  dog;  18  B  and  P  show  four  mice  and  the  lion  with  both  forefeet 
on  the  ground,  L  five  mice  and  the  lion  with  r.  forefoot  raised;  21  B  and  P 
show  five  doves  in  the  nest,  L  six  doves;  24  B  and  P  picture  the  miluus  on 
the  left  with  her  1.  foot  upraised,  L  with  both  on  the  ground;  31  B  and  P 
show  the  wolf  on  the  ground,  £  on  a  bench;  33  B  and  P  represent  both 
scenes  in  the  fable  with  two  foxes  and  two  cranes,  L  combines  into  one 
scene  with  only  one  figure  of  each  animal;  34  in  B  and  P  the  king  of  birds 
(inferred  but  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  fable)  has  no  crown,  in 
L  a  crown;  B  has  seven  additional  birds  on  the  ground  and  P  six,  but  L 
five  on  the  ground  (one  an  owl)  and  three  in  the  air,  one  of  which  appeals 
to  the  king  of  birds;  37  in  £  and  P  the  fox  has  his  tail  upraised  and  his  L 
paw,  the  simia  faces  r.  with  a  rod  in  its  left  hand,  and  the  hare  has  its  r. 
paw  upraised,  in  L  the  fox's  tail  is  outstretched,  both  forefeet  are  on  the 
simians  bench,  the  simia  faces  1.  without  a  rod,  and  the  hare  has  both  forefeet 
on  the  ground;  40  B  and  P  show  an  armed  man  and  no  tree,  L  a  tree  but 
no  man;  44  in  J3  and  P  the  deer  is  on  the  1.,  and  a  hunter  and  dog  (the 
latter  very  differently  represented,  to  be  siire)  are  shown,  L  has  no  hunter 
nor  dog,  and  the  deer  r.;  47  L  has  no  tree;  48  L  adds  a  forge  to  the  black- 
smith's outfit;  49  B  and  P  represent  the  shepherd  with  a  hat,  and  a  staff 
in  his  r.  hand,  L  without  a  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  1.;  53  B  and  P  have 
the  simia  1.  and  the  fox  r.,  reversed  in  L  where  two  trees  are  added;  55  in 
B  and  P  only  the  head  of  the  deer  is  shown,  in  L  part  of  the  body  as  well; 
57  B  has  three  sheep  and  P  five,  L  has  none;  58  B  and  P  have  two  horses 
and  three  partridges,  L.no  horses  (but  baggage  on  the  ground)  and  four 
partridges;  59  the  town  is  a  more  important  feature  in  B  and  P  than  in 

**  A  sunihr  error  in  i£sop  14,  where  B  and  P  read  cone  instead  of  0911110,  did  not,  however, 
lead  to  interpolatio&.   An  interpolated  dog  appears  also  in  iEsop  16  B  and  P  (not  X). 
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L;60  L  adds  two  trees;  62  B  and  P  have  the  cat  standing  to  the  1.  and 
one  tree,  L  the  cat  squatting  to  the  r.  and  two  trees;  63  B  and  P  have  one 
mouse  in  the  open  and  one  partly  inside  a  hole,  a  cock  in  the  center,  and 
a  fireplace,  L  has  the  mice  each  partly  inside  a  hole,  no  cock,  and  a  house- 
roof  over  the  whole  scene;  64  B  and  P  represent  heaven  conventionally  by 
a  curtain  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer,  L  omits;  Avianus  3  B  and  P  have 
both  cancri  facing  left,  L  face  to  face;  4  B  and  P  represent  the  traveler 
once  only,  L  twice;  9  B  and  P  add  bushes  to  the  scene;  10  the  caluushBS 
his  whole  audience  in  front  of  him,  while  the  wig  lies  on  the  ground  in  B 
and  P,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  group  in  L,  and  one  knight  is  picking  up 
the  wig;  14  in  B  and  P  the  simia  leads  her  young,  in  L  she  carries  it  in  her 
arms;  16  B  and  P  show  the  oak  erect,  L  overturned;  20  L  adds  a  jug  and 
two  swimming  fish;  25  B  and  P  represent  the  thief  as  facing  r.  while  the 
boy  behind  him  is  stealing  his  clothes,  L  shows  the  thief  facing  1.  towards 
the  boy,  and  the  clothes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  well  from  the  latter; 
35  the  hunter  has  a  stick  and  is  accompanied  with  a  dog  in  B  and  P,  he 
has  a  shield  and  spear  but  no  dog  in  L\  add.  fable  (19)  L  adds  a  house  out 
of  which  the  tnimus  comes  running. 

Against  this  very  long  list  of  striking  resemblances  between  B  and 
P  against  X,  can  be  set  only  a  very  few  resemblances  between  P  and  L 
as  against  B.  They  are:  i£sop  7  P  represents  ladies  and  courtiers  ex- 
clusively, L  one  knight  and  one  lady,  with  five  peasants,  B  five  peasants; 
20  P  and  L  represent  the  sow  with  tusks  (!),  and  the  1.  paw  of  the  wolf 
upraised,  while  B's  sow  is  normal  and  the  wolf  stands  on  all  fours;  26  P 
and  L  show  the  wolf  standing  with  his  1.  paw  raised  and  the  lamb  under 
a  tree,  B  shows  the  wolf  squatting  with  both  forepaws  on  the  ground,  the. 
lamb  in  a  house  (!);  29  P  and  L  picture  the  young  goat  witJi  horns,  B 
without;  31  the  wolf's  r.  paw  is  upraised  in  P  and  £,  the  1.  in  £;  44  P  and  L 
have  two  trees,  B  three;  51  P  and  L  show  the  wolf  with  his  1.  paw  upraised, 
J3  on  all  fours;  in  Avianus  P  and  L  never  agree  against  B.  As  regards  JEsop 
7  P  and  L  have  probably  hit  on  the  same  very  natural  idea  in  an  attempt 
to  produce  variety;  in  20  the  sow  with  tusks  is  a  natural  error,  while  the 
upraised  paw  of  the  wolf  is  an  easily  added  improvement  because  the 
wolf  is  speaking;  in  26  B  was  quite  astray  in  putting  the  lamb  in  a  house, 
and  P  corrects  the  mbtake;  the  addition  of  horns  for  the  young  goat  is 
something  that  might  occur  to  any  copybt;  the  variation  in  31  is  trifling 
and  is  no  doubt  accidental,  as  is  also  that  in  44;  in  51  the  representation 
of  P  and  L  is  another  easy  improvement  on  B  because  the  wolf  is  speaking. 
We  regard  it  therefore  as  highly  probable  that  the  illustrator  of  P  was 
following  B  rather  than  L;  at  all  events  his  original  was  ^  or  a  MS.  more 
closely  resembling  B  than  L. 
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As  for  B  and  L,  they  agree  in  a  number  of  slight  details  against  P 
which  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate  here,  because  all  three 
illustrators,  as  will  appear  below,  exercise  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  re- 
producing their  originals.^®  As  in  the  case  of  the  text,  the  archet3rpe  would 
have  to  be  reconstructed,  if  that  were  possible,  from  the  evidence  of  these 
two  MSS.  alone.  The  most  striking  resemblances  are  first,  the  filling  up 
of  the  background  with  a  diaper  pattern,  in  which  several  different  de- 
signs are  employed.  Those  coincide  in  only  a  very  few  instances,  which  is 
what  we  would  expect  where  there  are  more  than  eighty  illustrations,  and 
the  number  of  different  patterns  is  comparatively  small.  This  feature  is 
due  no  doubt  to  the  inferior  ability  of  the  illustrators  who  tried  to  make  up 
in  clever  geometrical  design  what  they  lacked  in  powers  of  delineation. 
Much  of  P's  finer  work  would  have  been  spoiled  by  any  such  extraneous 
element  in  the  composition.  B  and  L  agree  also  in  representing  very  defi- 
nite types  of  trees  (see  below)  in  extremely  crude  outlines;  while  P's  trees, 
though  Very  naturalistic,  can  seldom  be  identified  with  any  particular 
species.  Again,  the  tails  of  many  animals  in  B  and  L  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  picture,  owing  to  the  much  larger  scale  to  which  their  clumsi- 
ness forced  these  illustrators  to  have  recourse,  while  P's  small  and  delicately 
formed  figures  never  cross  the  margin.  B  and  L  also  prefer  a  wavy  ground, 
while  P  uses  a  horizontal  surface.  Finally,  in  drawing  the  lion,  B  and  L 
follow  the  type  of  the  heraldic  device,  showing  especially  a  very  long  tail 
in  a  double  curve  over  the  back,  with  considerable  conventional  ornamenta- 
tion in  the  center.  P's  lion  t3rpe  rejects  the  conventional  treatment  of 
the  tail  and  gives  the  lion  an  essentially  human  physiognomy.  The 
purpose  was  no  doubt  to  express  dignity  and  elevation  of  character,  but 
the  net  result  is  generally  ludicrous. 

Only  a  slight  amount  of  text-critical  value,  as  one  might  expect,  is 
possessed  by  the  illustrations.  The  interpolation  of  a  dog  in  iEsop  6  to 
agree  with  the  error  in  the  title,  cane  for  oue,  has  been  discussed  above. 
In  iEsop  14  the  title  runs  De  aquila  {cane  B  PI)  e^  testuHne.  The  text 
however  describes  a  snail  (comua  longa  lateni),  and  the  illustration  rep- 
resents a  snail,  while  the  French  version  has  de  la  limace  in  the  title,  and 

'^  The  best  example  perhaps  for  such  freedom,  although  this  is  an  extreme  instance,  is  in 
the  battle  of  the  birds  and  the  quadrupeds,  iGsop  45.  Here  the  text  mentions  only  the  bat 
and  the  eagle^  and  free  rein  might  well  be  given  to  the  imagination.  S  represents  seven  birds 
in  the  air  among  which  are  two  characteristic  birds  of  prey,  while  the  rest  are  indistinguishable, 
and  on  the  ground  a  Uon,  a  bear,  an  ass,  a  wolf  (or  dog) ,  a  bat,  an  ox,  a  fox  and  a  hare.  P  has 
six  birds,  one  of  which  is  an  eagle,  and  another  a  crane,  and  on  the  ground  a  lion  (?  part  of 
this  figure  is  lost),  a  bat,  a  bear,  a  stag,  and  a  fox.  L  shows  seven  birds,  two  of  which  axe 
birds  of  prey,  and  on  the  ground  a  lion,  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  boar,  a  bat  and  a  horse.  In  general, 
however,  the  variations  are  very  slight,  and  in  some  fables,  there  are  none  at  all,  in  any  sig- 
nificant feature. 
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speaks  of  un  litnas  in  the  second  verse.  The  error  is  an  old  one  without 
doubt.  Walter  had  the  same  title  and  text,  clearly  misunderstanding 
Phaedrus  2,  6  which  relates  to  a  tortoise.  That  Walter  was  not  alone  in 
this  error  appears  from  the  old  German  interlinear  gloss  (10th  cent.)  in 
the  Trier  MS.  of  Avianus  (T  in  Ellis'  Ed.)  which  reads  snegal  for  testudo, 
and  the  Latin  marginal  gloss,  Umax,  The  same  gloss  on  tesiudo  appears 
in  the  Avianus  MS.  at  Besangon  No.  534,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  north  Italian  version  from  the  thirteenth  century,  MS.  Ambros. 
N168,  fol.  41^,  the  title  runs,  de  limazia  et  aquUaJ^  In  Vat.  Ott.  3025,  s. 
XV,  Ustudo  is  glossed  ¥rith  Umax,  and  the  same  appears  in  Mun.  cgm. 
3974,  s.  XV;  Prag.  546,  s.  XV;  Krakau  2195,  s.  XV  (with  the  addition  iUe 
vermis);  Par.  8048,  s.  XIII;  Par.  15160,  s.  XV;  Erfurt  Quart.  21,  s.  XIV ex.; 
Stuttgart  34,  s.  XV;  Wolfenbtittel,  37.34  Aug.,  s.  XV;  Leyden  Lips.  51, 
s.  XIV.  In  Krakau  2460,  s.  XV,  the  gloss  is  talis  vermis;  in  Maihingen  635, 
s.  XV  the  gloss  is  concha,  schneck;  in 'Mun.  609,  s.  XV,  Uma  (sic);  Mun. 
18910,  s.  XV,  Umax,  schneck.  Similarly  in  the  illustrated  prose  Msop  and 
Avianus,  Trier  1 108,  s.  XIV,  the  eagle  is  represented  as  carrying  a  snaO, 
and  a  snail  is  likewise  pictured  in  Steinhowel  and  in  the  illustrated  MS. 
at  Munich,  5337,  s.  XV  (see  Thiele,  op.  cit.,  p.  CXL).  Finally  the  14th 
century  German  prose  version  of  Avianus,  Wolfenbtittel  81.16  Aug., 
speaks  of  der  Snekk  and  dem  Snekkn.  Just  when  this  confusion  between 
tesiudo  and  Umax  or  cochlea  arose,  we  cannot  say,  but  certainly  between  the 
second  and  the  tenth  centuries,^^  and  it  extended  oyer  France,  Italy  and 
Germany,  so  that  it  must  have  been  general.  Accordingly  we  have  not 
changed  testudine  in  the  title,  which  without  doubt  correctly  reproduces 
the  archet3rpe. 

In  16,  describing  the  assault  of  the  asellus  upon  the  aged  lion,  the  MSS. 
T^did  frontem  fronte  sigiUat,  an  absurd  variation  on  calce  of  the  MSS.  used 
by  Foerster.  One  would  be  inclined  to  regard  fronte  as  a  scribe's  error, 
were  it  not  that  the  illustrations  represent  the  asellus  pawing  ¥rith  both 
forefeet  the  face  of  t^e  lion.     This  is  surely  a  counsel  born  of  desperation, 

'*  P.  Rajna  notes  what  he  calk  the  substitution  of  limazia  for  icsluggine,  Giom.  di  PiM. 
Rom.f  1878, 1,  p.  23,  but  offers  no  explanation.  Unfortunately  the  old  French  translation  of 
Avianus  (s.  12/13)  in  the  York  MS.  of  Marie  de  France,  K.  Waxnkt,DieFabeln  dor  Marie  de 
France f  Halle,  1898,  pp.  341  ff.,  omits  Avianus  2  in  his  selections. 

"  The  'Romulus'  versions  which  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  that  (Thiele,  op,  cU.^ 
p.  X  f.)  treat  certainly  of  a  tortoise  (No.  XVII  in  Thiele).  For  the  correct  zoological  obser- 
vation behind  this  tale,  see  G.  Thiele: iVe««  JakrbiicherfUr  das  Khss.  AU.,  1908,  XXI,  319  f. 
For  the  whole  history  of  this  fable,  see  V.  Puntoni;  La  Pavola  esopica  deW  aquHa  e  deUa  iestug- 
pne,  Bologna,  1912;  cf.  McKenzie  in  Pub,  Mod,  Lang,  Assoc.  Am,,  XXI,  266,  278  (1906); 
B.  Herlet,  Studien  ilber  die  sog,  Yzopets,  pp.  9-13,  who  remarks  upon  the  uncertainty  produced 
in  Odo  de  Ceritonia  (Hervieuz,  11, 628),  and  regards  the  expression  comuafracta  in  Romulus 
as  the  cause  of  the  confusion  between  the  tortoise  and  the  snail. 
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for  nothing  could  be  less  natural,  but  it  unquestionably  fortifies  fronU 
as  the  reading  of  the  text  which  the  original  artists  were  striving  to  illus- 
trate. 

Just  what  induced  the  designer  to  represent  the  wolf  in  iEsop  43  as 
living  in  a  well  furnished  house,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  in  view  of  the 
distinct  expression  that  he  was  in  antra,  1.  15.  Possibly  the  artist  did  not 
understand  the  word,  or  read  the  text  carelessly.  Similar  carelessness 
probably  caused  the  perdices  in  58  to  be  placed  in  a  tree  top  (the  artist 
was  obviously  a  poor  naturalist),  although  the  text  correctly  speaks  of 
the  perdix  as  starting  a  dumo,  I.  11. 

In  Avianus  16  the  MSS.  read  conuertu  or  coniuntu  (see  above  p.  29), 
but  the  emendation  to  quercu  is  easy  not  only  from  the  mention  of  this 
tree  in  the  text,  but  also  because  all  the  illustrators  were  at  pains  to  rep- 
resent an  oak  leaf  of  the  white  oak  t3rpe,  this  being  one  of  the  very  few 
places  in  P  where  the  illustrator  of  this  particular  MS.  tried  to  present  a 
specific  tree.  On  the  other  hand  the  scribes  clearly  did  not  know  what 
an  abies  was,  for  B  draws  a  poplar,  P  as  usual,  a  tree  of  an  indefinite, 
but  deciduous  t3rpe,  and  L  a  tree  with  a  large  oval  leaf,  perhaps  a  laurel. 

Lastly,  in  Avianus  40  we  are  justified  in  amending  ursam  to  pardum 
against  the  MSS.  not  only  because  the  fable  is  unquestionably  about  a 
leopard,  but  also  because  the  artists,  though  drawing  a  bear,  have  covered 
it  over  with  prominent  spots,  clearly  following  a  marked  feature  of  the 
original.  Ignorance  of  a  leopard's  true  shape  probably  caused  the  illustrator 
to  draw  something  like  a  bear,  and  the  similarity  induced  a  copyist  to 
change  the  title  in  order  to  bring  it  into  supposed  accord  with  the  picture.^ 
Since  the  French  text  ot  B  L  P  has  ourse,  while  in  lines  3-5  indicating  that 
''others  say"  the  animal  is  one  resembling  the  panther,  the  confusion  must 
go  back  to  the  archetype  of  these  three  MSS. ;  c  has  orpeaUy  and  omits  lines 
3-8.  This  error,  like  that  in  i£sop  6  (already  treated,  in  which  a  dog  was  in- 
terpolated from  the  erroneous  title)  where  the  final  form  involves  two 
errors,  one  depending  upon  the  other,  makes  it  prQbable  that  B  at  least 
{L  did  not  interpolate  the  dog)  was  not  made  directly  from  the  original, 
but  from  a  rather  faulty  copy  of  it,  a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  that 
already  reached  above  from  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  errors  in  the 
text. 

We  have  reproduced,  directly  from  the  rotary  prints  (hence  white  on 
black),  and  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale,^^  the  complete  series  of  illus- 

^'The  bear  in  Avianus  9  also  is  spotted,  but  not  so  markedly  as  here.  This  may  be  a 
reflex  from  40,  however.  The  bear  of  i£sop  45,  in  P  only,  has  a  perfectly  smooth  coat,  that 
being  obviously  the  way  the  illustrator  of  this  MS.  would  represent  a  bear  when  not  hampered 
by  fidelity  to  an  original. 

M  The  difference  in  scale  between  the  illustrations  of  the  different  MSS.  (and  in  the  case 
of  P  within  the  limits  of  the  same  MS.)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prints  were  produced  by 
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tratioBS  which  appear  in  P^  together  with  a  few  characteristic  selections 
from  the  series  in^lS^aSod  L,  especially  those  which  have  been  discussed 
above.  They  are  intrinsically  of  interest,  and  may  have  some  value  for 
purposes  of  the  comparative  study  of  fable  tradition.  In  any  case,  since 
they  have  been  used  already  to  some  extent  on  the  basis  of  M.  Robert's 
unsatisfactory  reproductions,  it  seemed  necessary  to  present  them  here 
exactly  as  they  are. 

RELATION  TO  THE  GENERAL  TEXT  TRADITION  OF  WALTER 

AND  AVIANUS 

It  remains  but  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  M SS.  of  Walter  and 

9 

Avianus  used  by  the  writer  of  the  archet3rpe  to  the  other  existing  M  SS. 
of  these  two  authors.  Since  the  comparison  is  simpler  in  the  case  of 
Avianus,  we  may  begin  there.  It  is  clear  that  the  MS.  used  was  a  complete 
one,  partly  because  no  trace  appears  among  the  very  numerous  MSS.  of 
Avianus  of  any  such  series  of  selections,  and  partly  because,  in  the  pro* 
logue  to  the  Avianus,  the  author  distinctly  sa3rs  that  he  was  abbreviating 
a  larger  work. 

IS  Ne  prende  pas  toute  le  h3rstoire. 
Car  seroit  trop  longue  memoire; 
Et  ce  le  fais  pour  brevity,  etc. 


)l 


20    Ne  plaist  mie  longue  escripture,  etc. 

So  also  in  the  epilogue: 

4    De  ce  livret  ci  ou  j'e  mis 

Ce  que  me  samble  qui  bon  est, 
De  Ysopet  et  d'Avionnet. 

The  character  of  the  extremely  numerous  errors  points  to  a  minuscule 
archetype,  probably  no  older  than  the  thirteenth  century,  when  abbre- 
viations of  all  kinds  became  extremely  common.  The  prologue  shows  no 
acquaintance  with  the  introductory  epistle,  which  the  MSS.  down  to  the 
12th  century  have  (and  but  one  thereafter,  the  beautiful  Dijon  Codex  of 
the  early  13th),  nor  with  any  form  of  the  various  introductory  glosses, 
which  professed  to  convey  some  intelligence  regarding  the  author.  The 
titles  moreover  are  different  from  those  of  any  other  MS.  or  family  of  MSS. 
of  Avianus.^^    Finally  the  spurious  epimythia  point  clearly  to  the  13th 


different  photographers  at  different  times.    It  did  not  seem  worth  whfle  to  take  the  trouble 
to  reduce  all  to  the  same  scale. 
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century,  for  in  each  case  the  Addicio  of  our  work  is  preceded  by  the  common 
epimythium  current  in  MSS.  of  this  period.  Thus  the  epimythia  of  10 
are  not  contained  in  any  MS.  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century/*  and 
the  same  holds  true  of  11",  12^8,  14'*,  1S»«,  19»  (herevv.  17  and  18  which 
appear  in  two  or  three  13tb  cent.  MSS.  and  a  few  of  later  date  are  not  in 
our  work),  [20,  vv.  19  and  20,  not  in  our  work,  are  found  in  two  13th  cent. 
MSS.,  and  about  a  score  of  later  date],  25.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  source  of  these  common  epimythia  cannot 
possibly  be  any  single  MS.  earlier  than  the  13th  century,  unless  it  be  Vat. 
1663.  This  can  be  ruled  out,  however,  very  easily,  partly  because,  in 
our  opinion,  the  dating  of  the  catalogue  ("5.  XII  ex,  XIII  f ».")  is  somewhat 
too  early,  as  the  writing  resembles  that  of  the  13th  cent,  much  more  than 
that  of  the  12th,  although  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  early  13th  cent.; 
and  partly  because  the  inversion  of  the  couplets  in  no.  14  makes  it  prob- 
able that  this  particular  MS.  was  not  directly  the  source  of  the  archet3rpe 
of  our  work. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  original  MS.  of  Avianus  among  those 
which  have  been  preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  very  exact  statement, 
because  although  upwards  of  eighty  MSS.  (that  is  all  but  two  or  three  of 
those  which  are  known  to  exist)  have  been  completely  collated,  their  pre- 
cise interrelations  have  not  yet  been  determined.  A  cursory  examination 
of  peculiar  readings,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  belonged  to  the 
second  or  interpolated  group,  a  conclusion  which  we  had  already  reached 
from  general  characteristics  (see  above).  To  determine  its  closest  rela- 
tions among  these,  forty-five  characteristic  readings  (omitting  mere  varia- 
tions of  spelling)  which  are  common  to  our  text  with  other  MSS.  wzxymg 
from  one  to  twenty-six  in  number,  were  selected.  Only  one  MS.,  Wolfen- 
btittel  185  Helmst.,  s.  XV,  agrees  in  as  many  as  thirteen  among  these  forty- 

"  Of  course  in  conventional  titles  like  De  Sole  ei  Borea  of  4,  the  same  heading  appears 
elsewhere  occasionally,  but  in  none  of  the  characteristic  titles  like  De  Rustica  Lupum  decipienU 
of  1,  does  any  other  MS.  show  identical  phrasing.  In  20,  Darmstadt  2780,  s.  XV,  has  the  same 
title  De  piscatore  pisciculum  capierUe,  but  this  is  certainly  a  coincidence  as  there  is  no  other 
agreement  with  this  MS.,  but  very  wide  divergence  elsewhere  in  characteristic  titles. 

"  Except  Prag.  1625  of  the  12th  century,  which  contains  a  very  few  of  the  verses  that 
became  common  in  the  next  century  (here  the  Prag.  MS.  has  only  w.  15  and  16,  not  13  and 
14),  and  Vat.  1663. 

"  Except  Prag.  1625,  and  Vat  1663,  s.  XII-XIH. 

'*  Except  Oxford  B.  N.  Rawl.,  s.  Xl-Xn,  which  contains,  however,  only  w.  13  and  14, 
not  15  apd  16,  and  Vat.  1663. 

7*  Except  Vat.  1663,  where  the  order  of  the  couplets  is  reversed. 

"  Except  Prag.  1625,  Oxford  Aiict.  F.  2.14,  s.  XII,  Vat.  1663. 

«  Except  Prag.  1625,  Vat  1663. 

«  Except  Prag.  1625,  Vat  1663. 
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five  readings;  the  next  in  order,  Krakau  2195,  s.  XV, agreeing  only  in  ten. 
The  number,  moreover,  of  unique  readings  in  this  text  is  extraordinarily 
large,  so  it  is  clear  that  no  existing  MS.  of  Avianus  is  closely  enough  related 
to  our  group  to  be  able  to  throw  any  significant  light  upon  the  origin  of 
its  archetype. 

In  the  case  of  the  JEsop  or  Walter  portion  of  our  work,  the  material 
upon  which  a  classification  of  the  archetype  of  our  text  must  be  made  is 
much  more  restricted.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  MSS.  of  this  work  are 
listed  by  Hervieux,  but  only  a  few  are  as  yet  known  in  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  comparison.  They  are  H  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  14381,  s. 
XIII,  reproduced  by  Hervieux,  op.  cii,,  vol.  IP,  pp.  316  flF.,  P  Paris,  Bibl. 
Nat.  15135,  s.  XIII,  H  8509*,  s.  XIII-XIV,  G  Wolfenbtittel  87.5  s.  XIII, 
V  Wien  303,  s.  XIII-XIV  (so  Foerster),  L  Lyon  57,  s.  XIII-XIV,  and  A 
Lyon  650,  s.  XV,  whose  readings  are  given  by  Foerster  in  the  standard  text 
edition.  In  addition  the  texts  of  the  Steinh5wel  (5)  and  the  Bipontine  {B) 
editions  may  be  used,  the  first  being  based  upon  an  excellent .  MS.  and 
the  second  being  a  good  representative  of  the  vulgate.  The  results  of  a  de- 
tailed comparison  for  the  first  part  of  the  work  failed  so  signally  to  establish 
a  dose  relationship  between  our  text  and  any  other  MS.,  that  it  was  not 
carried  beyond  the  tenth  fable.  They  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In 
the  prologue  and  the  first  ten  fables  among  24  characteristic  readings  of  our 
work  which  appear  also  in  one  or  more  MSS.,  G  agrees  in  14  instances,  IIAS 
in  13,  BL  in  11,  F  in  9,  J7  in  8,  P*  in  3,  and  P  in  2.  About  the  only  conclu- 
sion which  this  evidence  would  justify,  is  that  the  archetype  of  our  work 
belonged  to  Foerster's  later  group,  GIIAVL,  as  opposed  to  P,  and  probably 
derived  from  a  relatively  early  member  of  that  group.  Two  of  the  agree- 
ments ¥dth  J7,  however,  are  so  striking  (Prol.  12,  Ut,  and  5^  Dum),  being 
against  all  other  MSS.,  that  we  must  assume  a  crossline  of  interpolation 
with  this  tradition,  although  the  total  number  of  agreements  is  not  large. 
In  a  text  of  this  date,  prepared  for  popular  use,  and  strongly  subject  in 
any  case  to  extensive  interpolations,  one  can  hardly  expect  any  more 
definite  results.  *• 

PRINCIPLES  FOLLOWED  IN  CONSTITUTING  THE  TEXT 

In  preparing  the  Latin  text,  ordinary  editorial  usage  in  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  insetting  of  the  pentameter  has  been  followed.  The 
spelling  has  not  been  corrected  to  classical  usage.  When  the  MSS.  dis- 
agree in  spelling,  preference  has  been  given  to  B^  if  its  form  was  at  all 

**  It  might  be  added  that  a  comparison  of  the  order  of  fables  as  given  In  the  table  drawn 
up  by  Foerster,  pp.  XVI  ff.  yields  no  more  definite  result,  since  no  other  MS.  or  text  has  any- 
thing resembling  the  chaotic  arrangement  of  the  fables  after  No.  18,  which  characterizes  the 
present  work. 
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common  at  that  period.  Hardly  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  emend 
the  erratic  prosody  exhibited  by  the  Latin  text.  If  a  line  makes  tolerable 
sense  and  contains  the  proper  number  of  syllables,  the  MS.  reading  has 
been  allowed  to  stand,  except  when  a  slight  and  obvious  emendation  dis- 
tinctly improves  the  verse.  All  variants  of  any  significance  whatever  have 
been  recorded.  In  cases  of  doubt  it  has  seemed  preferable  to  err  on  the 
side  of  inclusion,  since  it  is  always  easier  for  another  to  disregard  than  to 
supply  or  improvise. 

In  editing  the  French  text,  the  reading  of  B,  even  when  inconsistent  or 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  other  MSS.,  has  been  allowed  to  stand;  the 
few  exceptions  (corrections  of  obvious  errors)  being  indicated  in  the 
notes.  The  variants  of  L  and  P  are  given  where  they  modify  the  meaning 
and  are  not  simply  orthographical  variations.  Variants  of  a,  b  and  c  are 
given  where  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  preserve  the  original  version, 
or  where  they  are  of  particular  interest;  occasionally  they  may  suggest  the 
proper  interpretation  where  the  text  of  £  L  P  is  obscure.  Metrically  the 
French  text  is  usually  correct,  or  is  easily  made  so  by  omissions  or  additions 
suggested  by  the  variants.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  give 
the  variants  of  the  text  as  published  by  Robert.  Ordinary  editorial  usage 
is  followed  in  the  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  use  of  accents. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  FABLES  IN  THE  AESOP  AND  AVIA- 

NUS  (SIX  MANUSCRIPTS)  AND   IN  WALTER   OF 

ENGLAND  WITH  NUMBER  OF  VERSES 

IN  THE  FRENCH  TEXT 

Title  of  Fable  No.  of       BLP  a  be  W 

verses  in 
BLP 

"Ci  commence  .  .  .  " 34  Pr  Pr  Pr  Pr 

Cock  and  Precious  Stone 28^  1  1  1  1 

Wolf  and  Lamb  in  Stream  . .  28  2  2  2  2 

Frog  and  Mouse 38  3  3  3  3 

^Dog  and  Sheep 32  4  4  4  4 

Dog  and  Shadow 24  5  10  10  5 

Lion's  Share 34  6  5  5  6 

Marriage  of  the  Sun 30  7  6  6  7 

Wolf  and  Crane 36  8  7  7  8 

Two  Bitches. 32  9  8  8  9 

Man  and  Ungrateful  Serpent  26  10  9  9  10 

Ass  and  Boar 26  11  11  11  11 

Town  Mouse  and  Country 

"^     Mouse 84  12  12  12  12 


i 


\j 
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Title                     Verses  BLP         a            be           W 

Eagle  and  Fox 36  13 

Eagle  and  SnaQ  (Tortoise) . .  34  14 

Fox  and  Crow 40\  15 

Lion  Sick 52  16 

Ass  and  Lap-dog 64  17 

Lion  and  Mouse 62  -^  18 

Frogs  Desiring  King 44  19 

Wolf  and  Sow 28  20 

Doves,  Kite  and  Hawk 26  21 

Dog  and  Thief 38  22 

Mountain  and  Mouse 30  23 

Sick  Kite  and  Mother 40  24 

/Swallow  and  Birds 52  -  25 

Wolf  and  Lamb  in  House . .  48  26 

Dog  in  Old  Age 50  27 

Hares  and  Frogs 52  28 

Goat  and  Wolf 36  29* 

Man  with  Ax  and  Serpent. .  38  30 

Stag,  Sheep  and  Wolf 28  31 

Fly  and  Bald  Man 30  32 

Fox  and  Stork 46  33 

Crow  and  Borrowed  Feath- 
ers   58  34 

Mule  and  Fly 30  35 

Fly  and  Ant 90  36 

Ape,  Fox  and  Hare  (Wolf) . .  72  37 

Man  and  Weasel 38  38 

Frog  and  Ox 54  39 

Shepherd  and  Grateful  Lion      78  40 

Horse  and  Lion 60  41 

Horse  and  Ass 122  42 

Fox  and  Wolf 80  43 

Stag  and  Antlers 60  44 

Bat,  Beasts  and  Birds 48  45 

Nightingale  and  Hawk 46  46 

Wolf  and  Sheep 34  47 

Serpent  and  File 92  48 

Battle  of  Wolves  and  Sheep .  42  49 

Ax  and  Forest 32  50 

Wolf  and  Dog 78  51 

Belly  and  Members 88  52 


13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

IS 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

21 

20 

20 

24 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

25 

24 

24 

19 

25 

25 

20 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 
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34 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

40 

«  • 

40 

41 

40 

41 

42 

•  • 

42 

43 

43 

45 

46 

44 

46 

47 

41 

43 

44 

42 

44 

45 

•  • 

48 

•  • 

50 

•  • 

51 

49 

51 

52 

50 

52 

53 

51 

53 

54 

52 

54 

55 

53 

55 

56 

54 

56 

57 

55 

57 

58 

•   ■ 

•  ■ 

61 

■   • 

«  • 

62 

56 

58 

59 

•   ■ 

•  • 

(part  of 
21) 

•   • 

•  • 
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Title                     Verses  BLP         a            he            W 

Ape  and  Fox 44  53 

Merchant  and  Ass 36  54 

Stag  in  Stable 78  55 

Hawk  and  Capon 46  56 

Wolf,  Shepherd  and  Dog. . .       34  57 

Butler,  Jew  and  King. . 82  58 

People  of  Athens 52  59 

Wolf  and  Mask 42  60 

Sparrow-hawk  and  Dove. . .     164  61 

<C  Council  of  Mice 40^  62 

Mouse,  Cock  and  Cat 28  63 

Woman  and  Cow 66  64 

"Or  vous  ai  cont^  ..."..       84  Ep          Ep           Ep 

No.  of 

verses  in 

a 

65.  Ephesian    Widow    (re- 
marries)            80  45            47            48 

66.  Woman  and  Young  Man 

(Thais) 36  46           48            49 

67.  Father  and  Son 46  47            49           50 

68.  Citizen  and  Soldier 198  57            59           60 

Title  No.  of     BLP        he       Avianus 

.  verses       Av.         Av. 
BLP 

"Or vous ai des fables aprises  .  .  •  ".  30           Pr           Pr            .. 

Nurse  and  Wolf 38      Av.  1      Av.    1            1 

Two  Crabs 30              2              2              3 

Sun  and  Wind 36             3             3             4 

Companions  and  Bear 52             4             4             9 

Knight  and  Wig 26              5              5            10 

Peasant  and  Treasure 34             6              6            12 

Jupiter  and  Ape 40             7              7            14 

Peacock  and  Crane 44             8             8            15 

Oak  and  Reed 50              9              9            16 

Four  Bulls  and  Lion 58            10            10            18 

Fir-tree  and  Bush 38            11            11            19 
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Fisherman  and  Fish 30 

Covetous  Man  and  Envious  Man ...  40 

Boy  and  Robber 30 

Crow  Drinking 24 

Ape  and  its  Young 38 

Old  Ox  and  Young  Bull SO 

Fox  and  Bear 72 

Minstrel  and  Priest 54 

''Or  est  tamps  que  je  doie  enten- 
dre ...  " 86           Ep          Ep 

Total  verses  of  French  text  of  B  L  P— Ysopet 3,324 

"— Avionnet 900 

Total  verses  of  French  text  of  four  additional  fables  of  abc 360 

Total  verses  of  French  Text 4,584 
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SIGLA 

B  »  Brussels,  11193. 
L  B  London,  Add.  MSS.  33781. 
P  a  Paris,  1594  du  fond  fran^ais. 
a  s  Paris,  1595  du  fond  frangais. 
b   a  Paris,  19123  du  fond  frangais. 
c   »  Paris,  24310  du  fond  fran^ais. 
om.  »  omitted. 

>  a  changed  into. 

* 

Note.  In  the  French  text  the  indication  of  where  the  Addition  be- 
gins in  ^  L  P  is  not  printed  here;  it  always  coincides  with  the  verses  in- 
dicated in^the  footnotes  as  being  omitted  from  ab  c. 


NC^U. 


COMPILATIO  YSOPI  ALANI  CVM  AVIONETO  CVM 

QVIBVSDAM  ADDICIONIBVS  ET 
MORALITATIBVS 

<PROLOGVS> 

Vt  ittuet  et  prosit,  conatur  pagina  presens; 

Duldus  arrident  seria  mixta  iocis. 
Ortulus  iste  parit  fructum  cum  flore,  fattorem 
Flos  et  fructus  emunt;  hie  nitet,  iste  sapit. 
5    Si  fructus  plus  flore  placet,  fructum  lege,  si  flos 
Plus  fructu,  florem,  si  duo,  carpe  duo. 
Ne  michi  torpentem  sopiret  inherda  sensum. 
In  quo  peruigilet,  mens  mea  mouit  opus. 
Vt  messis  predum  de  uili  surgat  agello, 
10         Verbula  sicca,  deus,  implue  rore  tuo. 

Moralitas 
Verborum  leuitas  morum  fert  pondus  honestum, 
Vt  nudeum  celat  arida  testa  bonum. 

<Addido> 
Vt  loquar  uberius  adsit  michi  Virgo  Maria, 
Suppleat  edipsim  Filius  ipse  suus. 
15    Cum  nesdmus  enim  perplezi  quid  fadamus, 
Auzilium  mittunt  celitus  bta  duo. 

CI  COMMENCE  LA  COMPILATION  DE  YSOPET 

AVIONNET 

Ce  livret  que  cy  vous  recite 
Plaist  a  ouir  et  si  profite; 
Et  pour  ce  que  plus  delitables 
Soit,  y  a  maintes  beles  fables. 
5    A  ce  qu'o^use  ne  per^e 

Mon  sen  n'  endorme  ne  ne  blesce. 

Title.  L  is  missing  from  the  heginmng  Aviooneto,  Herneux,  I,  $16^  auinioneto, 

ikraug/i  V.  26  of  the  Pronck  Urand.  of  the  pro-  hoik  wron^y.     The  arckOype  probabiy  had 

logue.    alaiii>alati  P,   Robert,  p.  dx9,  reads  ui 

ehiU,  M.  Le  Grand  d^Aussy,  in  an  unpulh  *™?^*^'.,  „  „           j, 

Usked  noU  in  Robert,  p.  dxe,  n.  3,  Alani.  9.  fioint  B  P.  op^  P. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  work  of  Waiter         ]Z'  "f  .!^ ^  .,  „  ,  j  .^  ». 
was  asM  by  the  author  of  thi/ noU  to         '^ ^^'Z^^^^ 
Alanus,  no  doubt  the  weU  known  Alanus  ab         i^tdismi  B  P  corr.  Herpieun. 

InsuUs.    See  introd.  p.  10,     auimoneto  B  1.  prologue  lost  in  L  except  27-34,  0/ 

Mninoneto>>uinioncto  P.   Robert,  I,  c,  read      which  traces  remain, 

49 
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Me  vuil  traveillier  et  pener 

D'un  petit  jardin  ahener 

Ou  chascuns  porra,  si  me  samble, 
10    Cuillir  et  fruit  et  fleur  ensamble; 

Fleur  que  a  oir  est  delitables, 

Fruis  qu'en  est  fais  est  profitables. 

Qui  la  fleur  plaira,  la  fleur  prengne, 

Et  qui  le  fruit,  le  fruit  retiegne. 
IS    Qui  voudra  le  fruit  et  la  fleur, 

Prengne  les  deus,  c'est  le  meilleur. 

Et  pour  ce  que  seche  est  ma  terre, 

Au  jardin  vuil  faire  requerre 

Dieu  qui  tout  puet  et  scet  et  voit 
20    Que  de  sa  rousee  m'envoit, 

Qui  le  jardinet  par  sa  grace 

Rourir  et  fructifier  face; 

Pour  ce  qui  soit  plus  essauci^s 

Je  joins  mes  mains  devos  au  ciel, 
25    Que  supplient  tout  mon  deSaut 

Le  mere  et  le  fil  qui  ne  faut; 

Quar  com  ne  savons  que  fa^on 

Et  convient  que  par  tout  tragon 

Des  ciels  envoient  le  subside; 
30    La  mere  et  le  fil  nous  aide. 

En  maint  biau  dit  qui  semble  fable 

Ha  maint  biau  mot  et  bon  notable. 

J'ai  oy  dire  mainte  fois: 

Sous  seche  cruse  est  bonne  nois. 

L    DE  GALLO  ET  lASPIDE 

(Illustration) 
Dum  rigido  fodit  ore  fimum,  dum  queritat  escam, 

Dum  stupet  inuenta  iaspide  gallus  ait: 
'Res  uili  preciosa  loco  natique  decoris, 

8.  acheuer  a,  aheuuer  6,  escheuer  c.  29.  De  cieulx  envoie  P, 

9.  se  P.  30.  mere  et  fibs  P. 
10.  Et  fleur  et  fruit  cufllir  ensamble  P.  31.  £  main  P. 

12.  est  fais  et  P.  32.  mot  et  anotable  P;  bien  notable  a  c, 

23-50.  am.  a  be.  delittable  b, 

23.  quil P; essauciez P.  34.  coque c,  cruche a;  a  bonne abc, 

24.  ciez  P. 

25.  suppliant  P. 

27.  faiaon  P.  2.  iuuenU  L. 

28.  tiasonP.  3.  decorusP. 
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Hac  in  sorde  iaces,  nil  michi  messis  habes. 
5    Si  tibi  nunc  esset  qui  debuit  esse  repertor, 
Quern  limus  sepelit,  uiueret  arte  nitor. 
Nee  tibi  conuenio,  nee  tu  michi;  nee  tibi  prosum, 
Nee  michi  tu  prodes;  plus  amo  eara  minus.' 

Morsditas 
Tu  gallo  stolidum,  tu  iaspide  dona  sophie 
10  Fulcra  notes:  stolido  nil  sapit  ista  seges. 

Addido 
Stultorum  numerus  infinitus  solet  esse; 

Stultus  stulticiam  monstrat  ubique  suam. 
Longe  satis  melior  solet  esse  status  sapientum 
Quam  fatui;  stolidis  non  solet  esse  status. 


L    Du  coc  et  de  resmeniiide. 

Un  coc  en  un  fumier  estoit;     '-'    ' 
^  '       Du  bee  bechoit,  des  pi&  gratoit^       ^  • 

Comme  pour  sa  viande  querre, 

Tant  que  une  precieuse  pierre 
S    Et  mout  riche  a  trouv£  ou  fiens.     n*  » ^ 

CU  a  cui  il  n'en  f  u  a  riens 

Dit:  Riche  pierre,  mal  es  assise — 

Com^e  cU  qui  point  ne  la  prise — 

A  moi  ne  pues  tu  faire  preu; 
10    Trop  es  herbegiee  en  or  lieu. 

Se  li  trouvierres  aqui  deust, 

Si  com  je  t'ai  trouvee  t'  eust, 

Mieux  fust  ta  grant  biaut£  vehue  ■ 

Et  ta  grant  bont£  cogneiie. 
15    Tu  ne  m'  affiers  ne  je  a  toi; 

Je  ne  te  vuil,  ne  tu  vues  moy. — 
La  morality. 

Iceste  pierre  senefie 

Sagesce,  et  le  coch  la  folie. 

Sens  et  folie,  se  me  samble, 

4.  ]acet>iaoe3  L,  mal  y  es  assise. 

6.  arce  MSS.  uictor  F,  10.  ort  L  P. 

10.  PukhzaZ.  uocesBnocesIP.sagesP.         11.  Celi    qui    avoir    te    deust    a, 

12.  stuldciam  B  P.  xnoustrat  BL.  trouueres  qui  deust  b  (c). 

7-^.  Inabc Ifollaws 8;  reading  in  a  b:         14.  biaiite P. 
Dist  con  dls  qui  riens  ne  la  prise  Riche  piene         19.  ctL. 
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20    Ne  s'acordent  pas  Uen  ensamble. 

L'en  dit  que  le  nombre  infenit 

Sus  les  fos  point  ne  se  f enit. 

Le  fol  demonstre  sa  folie 

Partout  la  ou  vet  en  oye. 
25    La  condiclon  des  gens  saiges 

Tourjours  amende  leurs  coraiges. 

Le  fol  se  mue  com  la  lune; 

N'est  en  li  fermet6s  aucune. 


IL    DELVPOETAGNO 

{lUustratian) 

Est  lupus,  est  agnus,  sitit  hie,  sitit  ille;  fluentem 

Limite  non  equo  querit  uterque  uiam. 
In  summo  bibit  amne  lupus,  bibit  agnus  in  ymo. 
Hunc  timor  impugnat  uerba  mouente  lupo: 
5    'Rupisti  potumque  michi  riuoque  decorem.' 
Agnus  utrumque  negat  se  ratione  tuens: 
'Nee  tibi  nee  riuo  nocui;  nam  prona  supinum 
Nesdt  iter,  nee  adhuc  unda  nitore  caret.' 
Sic  iterum  tonat  ore  lupus:  'Michi  dampna  minaris?' 
10  'Non  minor,'  agnus  ait.    Cui  lupus:  'Ymmo  fads. 

Fedt  idem  tuus  ante  pater  sex  mensibus  actis; 

Cum  bene  patrisses,  crimine  patris  obi.' 
Agnus  ad  hec:  'Tanto  non  uizi  tempore.'    Predo 
Sic  tonat:  'An  loqueris,  furdfer?',  huncque  uorat. 

Moralitas 
15    Sic  nocet  innocuo  nocuus,  causamque  nocendi 
Inuenit:  hie  regnant  qualibet  urbe  lupi. 

Addido 
Non  causam  fadt  ut  causam,  predoque  uorator 

Causam  pretendit,  ut  dto  latro  uoret; 
Quique  nocere  cupit,  hie  argumenta  nocendi 
20         Querit  et  obumbrat  melle  uenena  suo. 


21-28.  am.  a  he.  12.  patrisas  MSS. 

13.  inri  P. 

3.  anne  MSS.  14.  fuldfer  MSS  (-ter >-ler  B)J 

4.  n]Otttte]ite>  mouente  L.  16.  hie  om.  L  add  m.  2. 
7.  iuroP.  18.  tito^. 
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2.    Da  lonp  qni  mit  tas  a  ViipAA  qni  troobloit  le  raitML 

Un  loup  et  un  aigniau  enmainne 

Soif  pour  boire  a  une  fontainnei 

Le  loup  amonty  1'  aigniau  aval 

Cis  qui  ne  panse  fors  a  mal 
5    Rudement  a  dit  a  1'  aignid: 

L'  iaue  troubles,  garde  ta  pel, 

Et  nuis  a  boire,  di  le  moL — 

Cils  qui  a  peeur  et  esmoi 

Dit  que  il  n'y  a  de  riens  neli, 
10    Combien  que  ait  du  missel  bett; 

Ne  puet  yaue  monter  arriere, 

Noncques  pour  ce  n'an  fu  mains  dere. 

— Comment,  me  menaces  tu  doncques? — 

Dit  V  aigniau:  Sire,  non  fais  oncques. — 
15    Si  feis,  dit  le  loup,  par  Saint  Pere, 

Tout  autel  fist  iadis  ton  pere. 

Pour  li  morras,  a  li  retrais. — 

Cils  qui  ne  quiert  fors  bien  et  pais 

Ni  puet  trouver  pais  ni  acorde 
20    Que  le  desloial  ne  le  morde; 

Morir  le  convient  sens  raison. 
La  morality. 

Tout  aussin  fait  le  mauvais  hom. 

Achoison  sens  cause  pourchace, 

Comment  au  preudomme  mesface. 
25    Qui  vuet  faire  division 

De  ami  tost  quiert  occasion, 

Met  sus  a  son  ami  la  raige. 

Si  con  nous  tesmoigne  le  saige. 

m.    DEMVREETRANA 

(Illustration) 
Muris  iter  rumpente  lacu  uenit  obuia  muri 
Rana  loquaz  et  opem  pacta  nocere  cupit. 

1.  a  maine  P.  25-28.  om.  a  be, 

4.  ne  om,  B  P,  25.  veult  P. 

5.  alaigniau  P,  26.  asdunsonP. 

6.  piau  P.  28.  com  P. 
U.  Ugniau  B  P. 

19.  puent  P;  acort  P.  1.  rumpenter  P. 

20.  mort  P.  2.  loquar  P  loqaarem>  loquaz  et  L,  pac- 
22.  aiosi  P.                                                    ten  P. 
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Omne  genus  pestis  superat  mens  dissona  uerbis; 
Obsontes  animos  florida  lingua  polit. 
5    Rana  sibi  murem  uerbis  confederal:  audet 

Nectere  fune  pedem,  rumpere  fraude  fidem. 
Pes  cohit  ergo  pedi,  sed  mens  a  mente  recedit. 

Ecce  natant;  trahitur  ille,  set  ilia  trahit. 
Mergitur  ut  murem  secum  demergat;  amico 
10         Naufragium  fadens  naufragat  ipsa  fides. 
Rana  studet  mergi,  set  mus  emergit  et  obstat 

Naufragio;  uires  subtrahit  ipse  timor. 
Miluus  adest,  miserumque  trud  rapit  ungue  duellum; 
Hie  iacety  ambo  iacent,  uiscera  tracta  fluunt. 

Moralitas 
15    Sic  pereant  qui  se  prodesse  fatentur  et  obsunt; 
Discat  in  auctorem  pena  redire  suum. 

Addicio 
Inddit  in  foueam  quam  fecerat  insidiator; 
In  laqueum  fraudator  cadit  ipse  suum. 
In  proiectorem  proiectus  dat  lapis  ictum, 
20        Quando  uenenosa  prosilit  ille  manu. 

S.^    De  k  raine  qui  conchie  k  sooris. 

Une  souris  mout  se  doloit 
Pour  une  yaue  que  passer  devoit. 
Quant  la  grenoille  avant  se  mist 
Qui  par  lapassef  la  promist; 
S    A  la  souris  promet  aye,       ^ 
Si  la^udroit  avoir  trahie. 
Ne  s'en  prent  garde  la  souris; 
Pour  ce  est  ce  trop  grans  peris 
Quant  la  bouche  au  cuer  ne  s'  acorde; 
10    Tels  a  pensee  vis  et  orde 
Qui  mout  a  douce  la  parole. 
Celle  qui  tient  I'autre  pour  fole 
Parmi  le  pi€  la  lie  bien 

4.  obflentes  f  L.  tU.  grenoille  P. 

7.  act  L.  2.  Dun  fleuve  que  passer  voukut  abc. 

8.  nattent  P.     triLhiciitur  f  L.  tfaliit>  3.  g  of  grenoille  erased  L,  renouDe  a» 
tnbit  P.                                                            rayne  b,  grenoulle  c, 

9.  Meidtur  P.  4.  a  la  passer  ab  c, 
11.  ab  Stat  P.  8.  grant  P. 

16.  DisUt  .  .  .  actorem  MSS,  10.  vils  £,  vU  P. 

13.  lia  P. 
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A  un  petit  filet  au  sien; 
15    Or  sont  les  pi6s  li&  ensamble, 

Mfes  les  cuers  divers,  ce  me  samble. 
Or  noe  la  grenoille  avant 
£t  la  souris  la  va  sievant; 
Mais  souvent  se  plunge  la  rainne, 
20    De  la  souris  noier  se  painne. 

Au  mieux  que  puet  se  contretient, 
De  celle  grever  ne  se  tient. 
Quant  que  Tun  sache,  Tautre  tire. 
Sus  euls  vient  qui  la  chose  empire, 
*  25     Un  escoufBe  de  fain  morant 

Qui  tantost  les  va  devourant. 

La  morality. 
Pefir  puisse  U  en  tel  guise 
Qui  de  aidier  fait  par  faintise 
Semblant,  et  veut  nuiseur  estre; 
30    Barat  doit  conchier  son  mestre. 
En  texte  trouvons  et  en  glose 
Que  cils  qui  fait  pour  mal  la  fosse 
Y  chiet  maintes  fois  en  ses  las, 
Cils  qui  de  maufaire  n'est  las. 
35    La  pierre  refiert  yceli 
Qui  ferir  li  est  aKeli; 
Autre  par  sa  grant  tricherie, 
Car  sur  li  revient  sa  boidie. 


IV.     DE  CANE  ET  OVE 

(lUustraHon) 

In  causam  canis  urget  ouem,  sedet  arbiter,  audit. 

Reddat  ouis  panem  uult  canis,  ilia  negat. 
Pro  cane  stat  miluus,  stat  uulpes,  stat  lupus;  instant 

Panem,  quern  pepigit  reddere,  reddat  ouis. 
5    Reddere  non  debet,  nee  habet  quod  reddere  possit. 

Et  tamen  ut  reddat,  arbiter  instat  ei. 

17.  g  of  grenoiUe  erased  L,  renoulle  a,         31-38.  om,  ah  c. 
renoille  6,  naige  la  renoulle  c,  32.  chose  P, 

18.  sivant  L.  34.  de  om,  B. 

26.  La  moiH^XjtfoUows  27  in  B  LP, 

27.  telle  guisae  P.  4.  reddit  B,  oins  P. 
29.  uueust  Lf  veult  P\  bareteur  estre  c.               6.  redat>  reddat  P, 
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Ergo  suum,  licet  instet  hyems,  peruendit  amictuniy 
Et  boream  patitur  udlere  nuda  suo. 

Moralitas 
Sepe  fidem  false  mendicat  inherda  teste, 
10         Sepe  dolet  pietas  criminis  arte  capi. 

<Addicio> 
Sepe  solent  homines  mentiri;  gloria  testis 
Mendads  causam  sepe  lucratur  hero. 
Falsidicus  testis  est  undique  pessima  pestis; 
Non  falso  teste  res  magis  ulla  nocet. 

4.    Le  plet  da  chien  et  de  la  brebis. 

Le  chien  fist  I'oeille  semondre 

Et  dit  qu'elle  li  doit  respondre 

De  un  pain  que  prest£  li  avoit. 

L'oeille  qui  rien  n'en  savoit 
5    Entame  le  plait  en  nient, 

Et  dit  qu'elle  ne  li  doit  nient. 

Le  chien  amainne  pour  sa  part 

L'  escoufle,  le  loup  et  Renart, 

Qui  tesmoignent  certainement 
10    Que  le  chien  de  noient  ne  ment; 

Mais  il  se  mentent  par  la  gueule. 

L'oeille  qui  est  toute  seule 

Et  ne  se  puet  pas  bien  deffendre, 

Si  dit  qu'elle  n'a  de  quoi  rendre. 
15    Le  juge  qui  vers  le  plus  fort 

Se  tienty  soit  a  droit  soit  a  tort, 

A  rendre  le  pain  li  commande. 

Celle  qui  n'  a  dont  elle  rende, 

Tout  viegne  y  ver  en  sa  saison 
20    Convient  que  vende  sa  toison. 

Par  faus  tesmoings  mains  jugement, 

Ce  voit  Ten  avenir  souvent. 
La  morality. 

Faus  tesmoing  par  sa  f  ausse  f  oy 

Grieve  a  autrui  et  dampne  soy. 

7.  praeuendltir55.(>peraendltB).  10.  niantP. 

11.  menturi  P.  12.  tietoute  P. 

12.  MendatiB  B  L  Mandatis  P.  corr  Her-         21.  mais  £  P;  va  nue  an  vent  a  b,  je  vous 


vieux,    luciatus  tto  B  P  (-tis  P)  Hervieux.      couuent  c. 

13.  Falsiditus  MSS.  {con  P).      pecima-        24.  Gene  maint  autre  et  dampne  par  foy 
P.  a,  Grieve  maint  autre  et  dampne  soy  h  c. 
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25    Dieux  repreuve  faus  tesmongnaigey 
Ainssi  le  dit  la  sainte  paige. 
Nuns  ne  doit  faus  tesmoings  prier 
Ne  en  faus  tesmoings  lui  fier. 
Li  uns  dit:  Puis  que  j'£  la  preuve, 

30    Je  gaingnie  sans  ce  que  m'  en  meuve; 
Puis  que  de  prouver  ne  me  doubte 
Boire  leur  donrr6  bonne  goute. 
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V.    DE  CANE  TRANSEVNTE  AQVAM 

(JUustraHon) 

Dum  canis  ore  gerit  camem,  caro  porrigit  iimbram, 

Vmbra  coheret  aquis,  has  canis  urget  aquas. 
Spem  carnis  plus  came  capit,  plus  fenore  signum 

Fenoris;  os  operit,  sic  caro  spesque  perit. 

<Moralitas> 
Non  igitur  debent  pro  uanis  certa  relinqui; 

Non  sua  siquis  auet,  mox  caret  ipse  suis. 

<Addido> 
Qui  totum  cupit,  hie  totum  amittere  debet; 

Inter  scamna  duo  corruit  anus  humo. 
Ambito  cupiduSy  habito  prorsusque  carebit; 

Ad  duo  qui  satagit  nil  sapienter  agit. 


5.    Dn  cUen  ^  passoit  Tiaae  et  tenoit  one  piece  de  char. 

Le  chien  passoit  une  yaue  a  no, 
En  sa  geule  un  fromaige  mo, 
Autre  dient  que  ce  yere  chars; 
De  ce  n'avoit  est£  eschars. 
S    Au  fons  si  en  regarda  I'ombre, 
Et  convoitise  qui  Tencombre 
Li  dist  que  c'est  autre  fromaige. 
Lors  ne  fist  pas  le  chien  que  saige; 


25-32.  om.  ah c. 

3.  caput  P.  momlitas  after  L  6  MSS. 
5.  pioP.  addido a/]fer /. ^  1^55. 

7.  dpitP. 

8.  Inte  P.  Bcanna  B  L  Bcanua  P. 


9.  quarebit  P. 
10.  sat  agit  Herneux, 

Ht,  de  founnage  P. 

3-5.  Ou  chair  si  en  regarda  lombre  {fe$t 
am,)  a  6,  En  leaue  regarda  son  ombre  c. 
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La  gueule  ouvri  pour  1'  autre  aerdre. 
10    Qui  tout  convoite  tout  doit  perdre; 

Le  sien  laissa  pour  nient  prendre. 
La  morality. 

Par  ce  compte  pov£s  entendre 

Qu'au  certain  se  fait  bon  tenir. 

Dou  sien  puet  bien  mesavenir 
15    A  celui  qui  a  chier  Tautrui, 

Ainssi  comme  il  fist  a  cestui. 

Tout  pert  cils  qui  Tautrui  convoite; 

Ceste  raissons  est  ass6s  droite. 

L'  exemple  de  ce  nous  apelle 
20    La  vielle  chel  de  la  celle 

Qui  sus  deus  selles  veut  seoir; 

A  terre  se  pot  tost  veoir. 

Qui  fait  deus  choses  tout  ensamble 

Tres  bien  ne  les  fait,  ce  me  samble. 


VI.    DE  <OVE>,  CAPRA,  IWENCA  ET  LEONE 

(Illustration) 

Vt  ratione  pari  fortune  numera  sumant, 

Sumunt  fedus  ouis,  capra,  iuuenca,  leo. 
Cenius  adest,  ceruum  rapiunt;  leo  sic  ait:  'Heres 
Prime  partis  ero,  nam  michi  primus  honos. 
5    Et  michi  defendat  partem  uis  prima  secundam, 
Et  michi  dat  maior  tercia  iura  labor, 
Et  pars  quarta  meum,  nisi  sit  mea,  rumpit  amorem.' 
Publica  solus  habet  fortior,  yma  premens. 

Moralitas 
Ne  fortem  societ  fragilis  uult  pagina  presens; 
10  Nam  fragili  fidus  nesciet  esse  potens. 

Addicio 
Si  sodum  queris  simili  sociare  memento; 
Non  magnis  satrapis  possumus  esse  pares. 


16-24.  om,  abc. 

16.  Aussin  B  Ainsi  L  Ainssi  P. 

17.  Tout  pert  qui  tiestout  convoite  L. 
21.  vo8t  L  veult  P. 

VI  tit    De  cane  capra  etc,  MSS, 

1.  patri  P. 

2.  inuantaP. 


3.  ceruuum  B  P  {eon,  P),  rapuit  B  P. 

4.  pards  B  L, 

5.  deffendat  MSS. 
7.  sit  om.  P. 

9.  sortem> fortem  P.   pagiP. 
10.  fragilis  L. 
12.  possimus  MSS,  con,  Henieus, 
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Non  bene  conueniunt,  nee  in  una  sede  morantur 
Maiestas  et  amor;  non  bene  nutrit  herum. 


6.  Comment  la  brebis,  la  chievre,  la  genice  et  le  lion 

s'entreacompaignierent. 

Mout  a  grant  piece  que  Pen  dit 

Que  compaignie  Dieu  la  fit; 

M^  d'  une  que  vous  vuil  ci  mettre 

Ne  se  dut  oncques  entremettre, 
5    Entre  la  chievre  et  la  genice 

Et  la  brebis  qui  tant  est  nice; 

Prindrent  au  lion  alienee 

Et  compaignie  par  fiance; 

Foy  a  porter  s'  entrepromitrent 
10    Un  jour  avint  qu'un  grant  cerf  pristrent; 

Quant  vint  a  faire  les  parties, 

Paroles  y  qt  departies. 

Le  lion  dit  qu'il  yert  seigneur 

De  la  premiere  par  honneur: 
15    Et  pour  ce  que  ma  force  est  grainde. 

Me  doit  la  secunde  remaindre; 

Si  vuil,  ce  vous  fais  assavoir, 

Pour  mon  travail  la  tierce  avoir; 

Et  qui  me  veera  la  quarte, 
20    II  convient  que  amour  departe. — 

Ainssi  veut  choisir  et  eslire 

Que  nuls  ne  li  osa  desdire. 
La  morality. 

Cils  qui  a  plus  fort  s'acompaigne 

De  soi,  bien  est  drois  qu'il  s'en  plaingne. 
25    A  peinnes  voit  Ten  homme  fort 

Qui  au  foible  loiaut6  port. 

Se  tu  vuels  avoir  compaignon 

Ne  pren  n'orgueilleus  ne  gaignon, 

Ne  t'acompaigne  a  grans  satrapes; 
30    II  auront  le  fruit,  tu  les  grapes. 

Ferme  amour  et  grant  seignourie 

Estre  ensemble  ne  sieulent  mie. 


13.  in  in  B  P,   morentur  P. 

5.  le  chien  P. 
7.  alianceJLP. 


15.  pur  ce  que  sa  a;  giaindre  P  a. 

16.  Lui  doit  sa  force  remaindre  a. 
21.  uuet  Lf  vueolt  P. 

27-34.  MM.  a  b. 
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De  seigneur  amour  heritaige 

N'est  pas  bien;  convient  autre  gaige. 


Vn.    DE  FEMINA  ET  FVRE  NVBENTIBVS 

{IttustraHon) 

Femina  dum  nubit  furi,  uidnia  gaudet; 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  talia  uerba  mouet: 
'Sol  pepigit  sponsam;  louis  aurem  terra  quereUs 
Percutit  et  causam,  cur  foret  egra,  dedit. 
S    "Sole  necor  solo;  quid  erit,  si  creuerit  alter? 

Quid  patiar?  Quid  aget  tanta  caloris  hyemps?'' ' 

Moralitas 
Hie  prohibet  sermo  letum  prebere  fauorem. 
Qui  male  fecerunt,  uel  male  facta  parant. 

Addido 
Non  decet  impune  factum  laudare  malorum, 
10         Et  laudare  nimis  facta  serena  nocet. 
Fallit  enim  uidum  spede  uirtutis  et  umbra; 
Quod  latet  apparens  non  putes  esse  boniim. 

7«  D'ane  femme  qui  se  maria  a  on  larron. 

Une  femme  si  prent  baron 

Et  se  marie  a  un  larron. 

Tuit  li  voisin  grant  joie  en  font, 

Mais  il  ne  sevent  que  il  font; 
5    Ce  dit  un  preudon  qu'en  encontre, 

Un  bd  exemple  de  ce  montre. 

Li  soulaus  femme  fian^a. 

A  Dieu  se  plaint  fort  et  tan^a 

La  terre,  dit:  Je  suis  perdue! 
10    Uns  soulaus  seulement  me  tue, 

Uns  soulaus  seulement  me  grieve; 

Que  fer£  je  se  un  autre  lieve? 

Se  uns  autres  naist,  arse  sui  toute; 

Pour  ce,  de  ces  noces  me  doubte. — 
15    Ainsi  dit  le  preudomme  saige: 

2.  mqnet  MSS,  8.  nee  B  P. 

3.  pepitP. 

4.  dga  P.  9.  La  terre  et  dist  a  6  c. 
6.  colons  P. 
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Ne  devts  de  ce  mariaige 
Faire  tel  joie  ne  tel  feste, 
Quar  il  vous  en  sordra  moleste, 
£t  vous  en  pourra  bien  mal  prendre 

20    Se  cils  lierres  un  autre  engendre. — 
Qui  mal  fait  ne  qui  mal  doit  faire, 
n  ne  doit  a  nul  homme  plaire. 

La  moralit£. 
Ne  se  doit  Ten  trop  fort  joer 
Pour  mauvfcs,  ne  euk  trop  loer. 

25    L'en  cuide  tel  chose  estife  bonne 
Ou  n'a  que  de  apparence  bonne. 
Vices  f aignent  estre  vertus 
Pour  decevoir  les  malostrus. 
Tout  ce  qui  est  en  apparence 

30    N'  est  bon,  mhs  y  a  decevance. 
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Vra.    DELVPOETGRVE 

(Ittustraiicn) 

Arta  lupum  crudat  uia  gutturis  osse  retento; 

Mendicat  medicam  multa  daturus  opem. 
Grus  promissa  petit,  de  faudbus  osse  repulso; 

Cui  lupus:  'An  uiuis  munere  tuta  meo? 
Nonne  tuum  potui  morsu  presdndere  coUum? 

Ergo  tibi  munus  sit  tua  uita  meiim/ 

Moralitas 
Na  prodest  prodesse  malis;  mens  praua  malorum 

Immemor  accepti  non  timet  esse  boni. 

Addido 
Dulda  sunt  porrecta  malis  falerata  uenena; 

Nil  dulcessit  eis  omnis  amara  quies. 
Munera  post  sumpta  malus  in  gratitudine  torpet, 

Immemor  oblati  dum  solet  esse  boni. 


18.  aoudra  P. 
23-30.  MM.  a  be. 

2.  MedicatP.  ]medicaiii>med- B. 
4.  Qtii  P.   onus  L.  muinere  B, 


7.  <m.  prodesse  P. 

8.  aceptiP. 

9.  m&t  P.  lalen  lalen  ta  P. 
11.  ingretitudiiie  B  L  con.  P. 


\ 
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8.  Commeiit  la  groe  garitt  le  loop. 

Li  loups  menja  trop  gloutement, 

Si  fu  malades  durement; 

Car  en  la  gorge  li  areste 

Uns  OS  qui  li  fist  grant  moleste. 
5    S'envoia  par  toute  la  terre 

Phisiciens  et  mires  querre. 

De  Monpellier  estoit  venue 

Madame  Hauteve  la  grue, 

Qui  de  phisique  avoit  licence. 
10    Si  fist  certainne  convenance 

Combien  au  loup  devoit  couster 

Se  eel  OS  li  povoit  oster; 

Et  li  loups  li  promet  et  jure 

Li  bien  paier  de  celle  cure; 
15    Mais  de  tant  fu  elle  po  saige 

Qu'elle  n'en  prist  un  po  de  gaige. 

Au  loup  a  fait  ouvrir  la  bouche; 

Son  bee  boute  ens  tant  qu'elle  touche 

A  Tos,  si  que  a  li  le  tire. 
20    Le  loup  n'a  plus  mestier  de  mire. 

Celle  voelt  avoir  sa  promesse; 

Li  loups  li  dist:  Fole  maistresse, 

Gardes  de  que  vous  me  siv£s; 

N'est  cc  par  moy  que  vous  viv6s? 
25    Ne  vous  poi  je  mordre,  cheitive, 

Et  devourer  trestoute  vive? 

Espamay  vous  par  ma  franchise, 

Et  ce  pour  loier  vous  souffise. — 
La  morality. 

Bien  faire  a  mauv^  riens  ne  vaut; 
30    Tost  Toublie,  et  ne  li  en  chaut. 

Qui  doucer  bailie  a  ennemi 

Si  le  tendra  il  pour  venin. 

Le  mauvais  prent  tout  en  despit, 

Pour  ce  n'aura  1' autre  respit; 

1.  menga  troup  P.  19.  a  soi  L. 

2.  Sen  fu  JL,  Si  fust  P.  21.  uuet  L,  veult  P. 

4.  Un  hos  P.  23.  quoi  L,  quoy  P  a  h  e\  mesieues  L, 

6.  PhSsiens  et  miies  guerre  P.  messiues  P,  mesuyues  h,  me  suiuex  c. 

8.  autre  eure  la  gnie  a,  haulte  cure  la         24.  NesseP. 
gnie  6,  la  tres  nobk  grue  c.  31-36.  om,  a  be. 

9.  scienoe  c.  31.  douceur  L  P. 
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35    Don  que  face  n'a  en  memoire, 
Ne  quiert  que  vanity  et  gloire. 


IX.  DE  DVABVS  CANICVLIS 

(lUustraiion) 

De  partu  querulam  uerborum  nectare  plenam 

Pro  cane  mota  canis  suscipit  ede  canem. 
Hec  abit,  ilia  manet;  hec  cursitat,  ilia  quiescit; 
Hinc  tamen  a  partu  rumpitur  ilia  quies. 
5    lUa  redit  reddique  sibi  sua  tecta  precatur; 

Obserat  hec  aurem,  nee  minus  aure  domum* 
Plus  prece  posse  minas  putat,  hec  plus  bella  duobus; 

Nesdt  posse  minas  plus  prece,  bella  minis. 
Cum  dolor  banc  armet,  plus  matrem  filius  armat; 
10  Cedit  solo  gregi,  iustaque  causa  peril. 

Moralitas 
Non  satis  est  tutum  mellitis  credere  uerbis; 
Ex  hoc  melle  solet  pestis  amara  sequi. 

Addicio 
Fistula  dulce  canit,  alitem  cum  decipit  auceps; 
Seducunt  multos  uerba  polita  uiros; 
15    Sirenid  cantus,  falerata  mdodia,  stultos; 

Hos  drconueniunt  et  quibus  ista  placent. 


9.  De  deos  chienes* 

Une  chiene  povre  et  truande 
Prie  a  une  autre  et  demande 
Que  pour  Dieu  li  prest  son  host£ 
Tant  que  si  flanc  et  si  cost£ 
De  ses  chiens  fussent  delivr£; 


35.  quen  faice  L.  13.  aUcem  B  P.   anceps  MSS.  con.  Hir" 

vitux, 
DC  tit  duobus  P.  ^5   OittddBPHervieux  Cyienid  JL. 

1.  queruk  B  (-ula  in  eras.)  P.   plena  B.  i6.  drcunucniunt  P  Henieux. 

3.  habit  P. 
5.  redi  reddit  P. 


Ut.  De  deux  cheures  c. 
1.  et  am.  L\  Une  pouxe  chieure  c. 

7.  posceX.  puUP.  3.  ©ste £, hostd P a 6. 

8.  minus  If 55.  5.  chaiauz   soient   a,   faons   aoicnt   6, 
11.  etP.                                                         cheuieaulz  soient  c. 
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Et  la  sotte  Tostel  li  livr£, 

Si  s'en  va  ailleurs  pourchassier; 

Bon  loisir  a  d'aler  chassier. 

Tant  a  venu,  tant  a  al£ 
10    Que  r  autre  lisse  a  chaell£. 

A  son  lieu  vient  et  si  demande 

Que  celle  son  ostel  li  rende. 

Celle  li  fait  la  sourde  oreille 

Et  ferme  bien  Vms,  et  veroille; 
15    Et  celle  dehors  la  menace, 

Pour  ce  cuide  que  issir  Ten  face, 

Mais  d'illuec  ne  Pen  puet  chassier 

Par  prier  ne  par  manessier. 

L'une  de  doleur  se  courrouce, 
20    Et  I'autre  s'enhardie  et  grouce 

Qui  se  sent  avecques  ses  chiens. 

L'autre  voit  que  ne  li  vaut  riens, 

Et  qu'elle  est  seule;  si  s'en  vet. 

Bien  voit  qu'elle  a  perdu  son  plet. 
La  moralit£. 
25    Qui  croit  paroles  doucereuses 

Souvent  les  treuve  venimeuses. 

Le  dous  chant  de^oit  ToiseUlon, 

L'enf  angonnet,  le  papeUlon. 

Quant  plus  doucement  la  serainne 
30    Chante,  a  li  les  nageurs  amainne; 

Aucune  fois  les  f aut  morir 

Quant  Ten  ne  les  puet  secourir. 


X.    DE  COLVBRO  ET  RVSTICO 

{Illustration) 

Dum  nine  canet  humus,  glades  dum  cepit  aquarum 
Cursus,  et  in  colubrum  turbida  seuit  hyemps. 


6.  le  td  P;  tMs  werse  am,  6.  24.  que  lostd  perdu  a  c. 

10.  lice  P  a,  chieuie  c,  27-32.  am.  ahc  {see  note  am  nest  fable). 

14.  toureille  a.  31.  mauzir  P. 

17.  chader  L.  32.  le  puet  B. 

18.  manacier  L.  menasBier  P. 

21.  Quelle  se  sent  auec  ses  cheuieauz  c.  X  dt  calubro  P. 

22.  Lautre  voulroit  bien  estre  a  meauk  c,  1.  uiue  L. 

23.  va  c.  2.  seuit  (-eu-  m  eras,)  B. 
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Hone  oidet,  hunc  refidt  hominis  demenda;  uentttm 

Temperat  huic  tecto,  temperat  igne  gelu. 
Ores  erit  uirus  coluber,  sic  tozicat  edem. 

Hospes  ait  colubro:  'Non  rediturus  abi.' 
NoQ  exit  coluber  nee  uult  ezire,  set  heret 

Amplectensque  uirum  sibila  dira  mouet. 

Moralitas 
Reddere  gaudet  homo  nequam  pro  nielle  uenenum, 

Pro  fructu  penam,  pro  pietate  dolum. 

Addido 
Mus  in  pera  suum  dominum  non  reddit  amicum, 

Ignis  et  in  gremio  nutrit  amara  uiro. 
Dum  gremio  serpente  sinu  latitante  maligno 

Gaudet  herus  simplex,  tristia  speret  hems. 


10.  Do  Tilain  qui  herberja  le  serpent 

En  yver  quant  gelee  prent 

Un  vilain  trouva  un  serpent 

De  f roidure  ainsi  comme  morte. 

Li  vilains  la  prent,  si  Femporte 
5    Pour  le  aisier  en  son  ost£, 

Com  cil  qui  en  ot  grant  pit6. 

Si  Taissa  au  mieux  que  il  pot, 

Et  celle  grant  mestier  en  ot. 

Dou  froit  la  garde  et  dou  vent; 
10    Mis  Fen  rent  mal  pour  bien  souvent. 

Quant  le  serpent  f  u  en  bon  point, 

De  mal  faire  ne  se  faint  point; 

Son  venin  gita  ga  et  la, 

Adonc  le  vilain  Tapela: 
15    Issi6s,  dit  il,  fors  de  ceans. — 

TAhs  de  Tissir  est  il  neans. 


6.  redditurus  B  (>  rediturus)  P. 

7.  cgit  MSS. 

8.  monetP. 

10.  fuctu  P. 

11.  impeta  MSS.  (>uipera  B  Hervieux). 
Herkt,  op,  cit.,  p.  27,  observes  that  the  idea 
expressed  in  this  and  ike  following  verse  ap- 
pears also  in  Odo  de  Ceritonia  {Hervienx,  II, 
63S). 

13.  ladtenteP. 

14.  sympiez  B  P, 


1-4.  OM,  a, 

4.  k  prent  P;  auec  soy  lemporte  b  c. 

5.  {foUamng  without  break  after  verse  26 
of  preceding  fable)  Ly  sire  par  grant  amitie  a; 
hostel  b;  verse  inserted  after  5  Auec  soy  ie 
emporta  ccl  b, 

6.  pitie  P  a  b  c;  ot  om,  a\  verse  inserted 
after  6  Et  en  auoit  ausi  grant  amitie  b. 

12.  this  verse  written  in  margin  B, 
16.  Mais  de  son  aler  cest  neans  c. 
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Vers  li  se  trait  et  si  le  mort 

Tant  que  son  hoste  a  laissi£  mort. 
La  moralit6. 

Ainsi  rendent  li  mauv^s  tuit 
20    Mai  pour  bien  et  painne  pour  fruit« 

Une  souris  qu'est  en  escharpe 

Le  bien  dedens  menjue  et  harpe; 

Et  le  feu  qui  est  ou  giron 

Art  et  destruit  tout  environ. 
25    Le  serpent  qu'est  en  sain  cachi^s 

Fait  au  seigneur  mout  de  meschiefs. 


XL    DE  APRO  ET  ASELLO 

{lUustraiion) 

Audet  asellus  aprum  risu  temptare  proteruo, 

Audet  inhers  forti  dicere:  Trater,  aue.' 
Vibrat  aper  pro  dente  caput,  nam  uerba  superbit 
Reddere,  sed  dentem  uiz  tenet  ira  trucem. 
5    Tunc  aper  ista  mouet:  'Vilem  dens  nobilis  escam 
Spemit;  desidia  tutus  es  ipse  tua.' 

Moralitas 
Non  debet  stolido  ledi  prudencia  risu. 
Nee  stolidus  doctum  debet  adire  iocis. 

Addido 
Non  fadenda  iocosa  reor  preludia  magno; 
10  Felidter  si  uis  ludere,  luda  pari. 

Ludus  non  eztat  nisi  ludere  sponte  scienti; 
In  culpa  ludus  noxius  esse  solet. 

11.  De  Tasne  qui  saliia  le  sangler. 

L'asne  au  senglier  un  ris  rua 
Par  gabois  et  le  salua, 


21-26.  om,  a  be,  3,  capud L. 

22.  chaipeP.  5.  monetJL.  dansAf55. 

25.  saduesi'.  6.  SperuitPZ.  desideriaBP. 

26.  meschies  L,  meshiez  P.  7.  stollido>  stolido  B. 

8.  8tolliduB> stolidus  B. 

XI  tit  aasello  MSS.  9.  fadendi  B  P. 

1.  asseUus  L.     prodemo  B  proderuo  P  10.  dP. 

pzoceroo>pioteruoL.  12.  soUetP. 
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Et  li  dit:  Frerc,  Dieux  tc  gart — 

Le  sangler  un  felon  regart 
5    Li  gieta,  et  bien  po  s'en  faut 

Que  le  sanglier  I'asne  n'assaut; 

Mis  sens  Ten  destoume  et  arrestei 

Car  le  sangler  est  noble  beste, 

Si  ne  se  daigne  a  I'asne  prendre, 
10    Qui  li  samble  que  il  soit  mendre 

Et  vils  beste  au  regart  de  lui; 

For  ce  ne  li  veut  faire  ennuy. 
La  morality. 

Par  ce  fiabel  pourras  savoir 

Saige  ne  se  doit  esmouvoir 
15    Pour  chose  que  li  fols  li  die, 

Et  le  fol  refait  grant  folie 

Quant  de  parole  joue  au  saige; 

Tost  li  en  puet  venir  domaige. 

Nuls  ne  doit  si  haut  encroer 
20    Soy  qu'a  plus  fort  de  soy  jouer, 

S'efforgoit  mhs  a  son  semblable, 

Ce  nous  enseigne  ceste  fable. 

n  n'est  jeus  que  a  bon  joueur, 

De  li  n'aura  ja  Ten  peeur. 
25    Quant  le  jeu  est  bien  devisi6 

Li  joueur  sont  assegrisi£. 


XIL    DE  MVRE  RVSTICO  ET  VRBANO 

{IttustraUon) 

Rusticus/urbanum  murem  mus  suscipit,  edem 
Commodat  et  mensam,  mensaque  mente  minor. 

In  mensa  tenui  satis  est  immensa  uoluntas; 
Nobilitat  uiles  frons  generosa  dapes. 
5    Facto  fine  cibis  urbano  rusticus  beret; 
Vrbani  Bodus  tendit  in  urbis  opes. 

Ecce  penum  subeunt,  inseruit  amicus  amico; 

7.  destouxbe  L,  24.  De  lui  naura  nen  ia  P. 
13.  fabld  L,  flabe  P,  fable  a. 

19-26.  om.  a  be.  XH tit. et rustico B est rustico P. 

19.  Nuns  P.  1.  rubamunP.  edem>edeB. 

20.  Soy  a  P.  3.  immenna  tenui  P  in  mensa  uoluntas  L 
23.  n  nest  nest  B  (second  nest  KgkUy  can-  ImmpnaMm  u-P. 

cdUd). 
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Inuigilant  mensei  fercula  mensa  gerit. 
Emendat  conditque  dbos  demenda  uultus, 
10         Conuiuam  sadat  plus  dape  frontis  honor. 
Ecce  sere  dauis  inmurmurat,  hostia  latrant, 

Ambo  timenty  fugiunt  longe,  nee  ambo  latent. 
Hie  latet,  hie  latebras  eursu  mendicat  inepto; 
^^^Assuitur  muro  reptile  muris  onus. 
15    Blanda  penu  dauso  parcit  fortuna  timori, 
nie  tamen  febrit,  teste  timore  tremit. 
Exit  qui  latuit,  timidum  sic  blandit  amicum: 

'Gaude,  carpe  dbos,  hee  sapit  esca  fauum.' 
Fatur  qui  timuit:  'Latet  hoe  in  melle  uenenum, 
20         Fellitomque  metu  non  puto  dulee  bonum. 
Quam  timor  obumbrat  non  est  seeura  uoluptas; 

Non  est  sollidto  duleis  in  ore  eybus. 

'  Rodere /malo  fa^am  quam  eura/perpete  rodi; 

Degenerare  dbos  eura  diuma  fadt. 

25    Hiis  opibus  gaude,  qui  gaudes  turbine  mentis, 

Pauperiem  ditat  pax  opulenta  michi. 

Hee  bona  solus  habe  que  sunt  tibi  dulcia  soli, 

Dat  predum  dapibus  uita  quieta  meis.' 
Finit  uerba,  redit,  preponit  tuta  timendis, 
30         Et  quia  summa  timet,  tudus  yma  petit. 

Moralitas 
PauperieSy  si  leta  uenit,  tutissima  res  est; 
Tristior  immensas  pauperat  usus  opes. 

Addido 
Est  melior  panis  miehi  letificata  bucella, 
Quam  cum  tristicia  sumere  lance  dapes. 
35    Nolo  saginatum  uitulum  perfusa  timore; 
Non  nolo  mellitos  plena  timore  cibos. 


10.  Comminam  B  P  (>conuiuam  B). 

11.  mumnuratBmurmuiatP. 

15.  partu  if  55. 

16.  febris  if 55. 

17.  timuit  MSS. 

19.  hcc  P. 

20.  FeUicumX. 

21.  uolumptas  B  P. 


22.  solicitus  B  P. 

23.  Nos  here  P.  pepertc  P.    redi  MSS. 
OrodiBL). 

24.  dbo  P. 

26.  dittatBP. 

27.  que  sunt >quesunt  JL. 

32.  immensis  if 55.  34iauce5L. 
36.  melitos  P. 
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12.  Dc  la  80iiiit  dc  bonne  tUc  ct  dc  ▼flaigc. 

Une  povre  souris  cbampetre 

Mainne  avec  soy  en  son  povre  estre 

Une  souris  de  dt£  nee. 

Si  Pot  semonse  a  la  disnee; 
5    Tel  viande  ot  appareilli^ 

Comme  eUe  pot,  mhs  plus  fu  Ut 

Que  la  viande  ne  demontre; 

Car  se  po  y  a,  a  Tencontre 

Y  est  la  bonne  voulent& 
10    Se  de  viande  n'a  plenty. 

La  bonne  chiere  et  la  courtoise 

Que  celle  fait  a  la  bourgoise 

Vaut  bien  autant,  ce  m'est  avis; 

Car  mengier  ne  puet  estre  vils 
15    Qui  est  donn6s  a  belle  chiere. 

Aise  f urent  en  tel  maniere 

Que  n'orent  a  tout  le  mengier 

Peour  ne  noise  ne  dangler. 

Et  qiiant  de  I'aler  fu  saison, 
20    Celle  semont  en  sa  maison 

L'autre  souris  pour  festoier, 

De  ce  la  vuet  forment  proier; 

Celle  bonnement  li  octroie. 

La  bourgoise  li  fait  grant  joie, 
25    Qui  a  li  aaisier  mout  pense. 

Ou  en  celier  ou  en  despense 

Fist  la  dame  mettre  la  tabl^, 

Mout  li  a  fait  chiere  amiable. 

A  la  table  se  sont  assises, 
50    Mis  ne  s£  ou  f  urent  tant  prises 
.  De  viandes  comme  il  y  a. 

Celle  mout  semont  et  pria 


tU,  vine  et  de  celle  de  P. 

3.  Aatxe  souiis  a  la  disnee  a, 

4.  lost  P;  this  verse  am.  a, 

5.  appariliee  P,  appaieiUee  a  h. 

6.  plus  liee  P. 

8.  Mais  8e  P. 

9.  Y est bcmae la  voulente  abc. 
10.  viasdesJL. 

14.  vis  jL,  viz  P. 

15.  donne  L  P;  bonne  P. 


16.  fuient  fluent  P. 
19.  daler  fust  P.        M 
22.  volt  L,  veult  fortment  prier  P;  Que 
son  hostel  la  veult  veoir  abc, 

25.  asaierP.  H 

26.  Que  en  seller  P. 

27.  Fist  dame  P.       ^  [^ 

50.  see  Lj  sai  P,  Bcay*a  h,  say  c, 
31.  Des  P  b. 


1 
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S'otesse  qu'elle  fust  a  aise; 

A  faire  ctiose  qui  li  plaise 
35    Met  toute  sa  cure  et  sa  painne. 

Estes  vous  que  dyables  amainne 

Le  clacelier  qui  les  cl&  porte, 

Si  commence  a  ouvrir  la  porte. 

Quant  elles  ouvrir  les  oyrent 
40    L'une  ga,  I'autre  la  fouirent. 

Si  scet  la  dame  son  recet, 

Mhs  I'autre  ne  scet  ou  el  vet; 

Aus  ongles  s'aert  a  un  mur, 

Saciii&  que  n'est  pas  asseUr. 
45    Retouma  s'en  le  clacelier 

Bientost  et  ferma  son  celier. 

La  souris  qui  au  mur  se  tint 

Des  fievres  tramble,  et  Tautre  vint 

Qui  bien  avoit  est£  reposte; 
50    Si  prist  asseiirer  son  hoste. 

Si  li  a  dit:  Amie  ciuere, 

Mengi6s  et  faites  bonne  chiere;       f 

C'est  aussi  douls  com  miel  en  ree. — 

Celle  qui  point  asseiiree 
55    N'est  encores,  dit:  En  ce  miel 

Gist  et  tapit  venin  et  fiel. 

Nuls  biens  n'est  bons  ou  peeur  gist. 

Delis  que  peeur  en  oblit 

N'est  pas  delis  parfaitement. 
60    Pour  ce  vous  di  certainnement 

Plus  ain  mes  f eves,  douce  suer, 

Asseur  et  a  pais  de  mon  cuer 

Que  de  viandes  habundance, 

Et  fusse  tourjours  en  doutance 
65    Et  en  peeur  et  en  pensee; 

Mhs  vous  a  qui  tiex  chose  agree 

Prends  a  vous  ceste  plant6; 

37.  danelier  P,  bouteillier  c.  51.  Si  a  dist  P. 

38-4)..  la  porte.  .  .ouvrir  om.  B.  53.  In  B  Otis  Kne,  the  hut  am  f.  15b,  is 

39.  Et  cdles  qui  tantost  birent  P,  Quant  repeated  as  the  first  line  off,  16a. 

cdks  luis  ouvrir  <^yrent  a  (be),  54.  point  nest  assuree  P. 

43.  on^es  sa  en  un  P;  fiert  a,  se  prent  c,  57.  doux  a,  bons  am.  b  c. 

44.  nestmieP.  58.  ennuUist  a,  enoublist  6,  en  humbiist  c. 

45.  bouteiUier  c.  61.  ains  L  c,  aymes  a,  ayme  6. 
47.  a  mur  P.                                                     62.  mon  am.  a  be. 

50.  prist  a  asurer  P.  65.  en  (before  pensee)  om.  P. 
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Pais  fait  richc  ma  povreti. — 

Plus  ne  dit;  vet  s'en  a  l'ost£. 
70    Riens  ne  prise  envers  selirt^, 

Et  pour  ce  que  orient  haute  chose 

Se  tient  seule  et  en  has  enclose. 
La  morality. 

PouvretJS  qu'en  prent  liement 

Est  grant  richesse  ensement. 
75    Di  je  povret£  grant  richesse 

Qui  estuet  despendre  en  tritesse.  ' 

Mieux  vaut  du  pain  un  bon  morsel 

Que  mengier  de  un  gras  pourcel, 

Estre  tristement  receiis, 
80    Combien  qu'en  fust  tres  bien  pelis. 

Ne  voudroie  d'un  gras  veau 

Et  peur  heUsse  en  un  preau. 

Je  ne  sauroie  miel  amer,      \    ^ 

De  peeur  eusse  cuer  amer.  I    * 


XIII.    DE  WLPE  ET  AQVILA 

(lUustration) 

Dum  uulpes  aquilam  pro  rapta  prole  perungit 
Melle  precum,  predam  reddere  nesdt  auis. 
Preda  gemit  nidique  timet  dbus  esse  gulosi, 
Sed  redimit  natos  utilis  arte  parens. 
5    Arboreum  zonat  stipulis  et  uimine  truncum. 
In  stipulam  docto  dirigit  ore  facem. 
In  pullas  aquile  coniurat  copia  fumi; 

Hanc  tamen  et  uulpem  preuida  placat  aids. 

Moralitas 
Non  sit  qui  studeat,  quia  maior,  obesse  minori, 
10  Cum  bene  maiori  possit  obesse  minor. 

68.  pais  om,  P.  XIII  dt  uupe  et  aquiDa  B  P. 

69.  lostd  P.  1.  aqui]lam>  aquilam  B, 
72.  seul  et  embas  P,  teint  sa  hrue  en  bas  a,         3.  sibiis     .  .  gulloaiP. 

tient  aeure  en  baa  6,tient  seurte  baa  c.  4.  redtim>  redimit  L  m.  2. 

76.  tristresaeX.  5.  tnmctumP. 

77-84.  om.  a  be.  7.  Inq>ulo8 P.  coouindt B.  ooniuntit  P. 

81.  vaudroie  B.  8.  prenida  B  pre  nida  P. 

82.  paour  P.  10.  obese  B. 
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Addicio 
Victor  et  a  uicto  superari  sepe  uidetur; 

Maiorem  pauper  sincopat  arte  sua. 
Ledere  fas  est  huic  qui  possit  raro  iuuare; 

Ledere  qui  nequeat  condere  pauca  potest. 


13.  De  Renart  et  de  Taigle. 

L'aigle  qui  est  roy  des  oisiaus 

Embla  un  de  ses  renardiaus 

A  Renart  pour  ses  aigliaus  pestre. 

Renart  qui  dolent  en  dut  estre 
5    Mout  li  pria,  mout  li  requist 

Que  son  renardiau  li  rendist. 

Oncques  l'aigle  ne  li  Vost  rendre. 

Renart  pot  6Ir  et  entendre 

Que  son  fils  pres  de  mort  estoit 
10    Se  consoil  en  li  ne  metoit; 

Et  bien  vit  que  force  n'avoit 

Ne  pooir,  s'engin  ne  savoit 

Conunent  se  vengast  dou  meffet. 

Sous  I'aubre  ou  l'aigle  ot  son  ni  fet 
15    Buche  vert  et  chaume  assambla. 

Si  ne  sai  ge  se  il  Tembla. 

Mout  y  sot  bien  le  feu  bouter; 

La  f umee  prist  a  monter 

Jusques  aus  aigliaus  qui  ou  ni  furent; 
20    A  bien  petit  que  mort  ne  furent. 

Li  aigles  voit  que  ses  aigliaus 

Estaignenty  soit  li  lai  ou  biaus; 

Sa  proie  li  convient  laissier, 

Autrement  ne  s'en  puet  passer. 
La  morality. 
25    Par  cest  fiaviau  poves  entendre 

Que  li  grans  puet  bien  nuire  au  mendre. 


11.  et  add.  L. 

13.  et  B  P. 

14.  concede  P, 

iU.l>u  L,J>t  laigle  et  de  renart  P, 

1.  est  wnUm  abcu  B,  om,  P. 

2.  un  des  P  a. 


3.  aigles  paistie  P,  oiseaulz  a,  oyseaus  c. 
12.  Ne  pour  art  se  a,  £t  paour  se  6. 
14.  ny Lac, nid b, 
20.  mors  P. 
22.  il  P,  lui  €,  om,  a. 

24.  nen  puet  P. 

25.  cest  fable  a,  cest  fabel  h,  ce  fiabd  c. 
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Et  li  mendres  puet  nuire  au  grant. 

Si  comme  av6s  oy  d  devant. 

A  la  fois  li  victorfeus     « 
50    Du  vaincu  rechiet  es  Ueus, 

Et  le  p^tit  par  son  engin 

Abat  le  grant  de  son  engin. 

Aucune  fois  cils  puet  bien  nuire 

Qui  a  aidier  ne  se  puet  duire. 
35    Bien  puet  po  qui  ne  puet  blecier; 

Td  nuit  qui  ne  puet  adreder. 


XIV.    DE  AQVILA  ET  TESTVDINE 

(lUustration) 

Pes  aquile,  predo  testudinis,  aera  findit; 

Hanc  sua  concha  tegit,  cornua  longa  latent. 
Hoc  monitu  comix  aquilam  premunit:  'Ineptum 
Fere  onus,  ac  fiet  utile,  crede  michi. 
5    Quod  geris  in  concha,  dbus  est;  tibi  subripit  ilium 
Concha  dbum,  concham  frange  dbusque  cadet. 
Vt  concham  lanies,  pro  uiribus  utere  sensu; 
Hanc  si  celsa  cadet  sazea  franget  humus.' 
'  Moralitas 

De  se  tutus  homo  submersus  turbine  lingue 
10  Corruit  et  fortes  ista  procdla  rapit. 

Addicio 
Credulus  esse  nimis  non  debet  iure  peritus; 
Lingua  loquax  nimia  credulitate  capit. 
Omni  spiritui  non  est  laus  credere  passim; 
Credulus  jut  fuerit,  imputet  esse  sibi. 

27.  meindreP.  3.  aquilai'. 

29-36.  0m.  a  be.  6.  cybum B P. 

31.  de  L.  7.  lames  MSS. 

32.  paiL.  8.  auiet>cadat  B.  uniusP. 

33.  Aucnnes  fois  td  puet  P.  12.  linga  B  P.    loquar  P.    loquauz>lo- 

34.  a  am.  P.  quaz  L. 

36.  aidier  P.  13.  lanz  MSS.  con.  B  m.  2. 

XIV  tit  cane  B  P.  testitudine  MSS.  ob-        14.  imput  L. 
wUmsly  for  liinace;  see  ttUrod.  pp.  38-9. 
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14.  De  Taiglc  et  de  la  limace. 

Li  aigles  ala  en  pourchas; 

Ce  jour  ne  prist  fors  un  limas. 

Li  limas  orient  que  cil  li  nuise. 

Tost  se  boute  dedens  sa  cniise. 
5    A  I'aigle  dit  lors  la  comile: 

Ce  que  vous  en  ceste  coquile 

Port6sy  ne  vous  vault  une  poire; 

Mais  se  vous  me  yo\i6s  croire, 

n  vous  vaudroit  aucune  chose, 
10    Qu'il  a  dedens  viande  enclose, 

Mis  la  coquille  la  vous  tost. 

Brisies  la,  si  charra  tantost; 

Engin  convient  a  la  brisier,  ^ 

Bien  le  vous  saurai  devisier. 
15    Lessds  la  a  terre  cheoir, 

Apertement  pourrfe  veoir 

Que  sus  les  pierres  brisera; 

Ja  elle  si  fort  ne  sera 

Pour  quoi  elle  chee  de  haut. — 
20    Li  aigles,  qui  croire  la  vaut, 

Lesse  cheoir  sa  proie  a  terre; 

Autre  puet  pourchassier  et  querre, 

Ceste  viande  a  il  perdue; 

La  cornille  s'en  est  peiie. 
La  morality. 
25    Male  langue  par  sa  parole 

Tout  le  monde  engine  et  afole. 

L'en  ne  doit  mie  tantost  croire 

Que  chascune  chose  soit  voire. 

Car  par  trop  grant  credulity        • 
30    Chiet  Ten  en  grant  necessity. 

Oy  dire  va  par  la  vile; 

Qui  trestout  croist,  forment  s'avile. 

A  cell  doit  Pen  imputer 

Qui  creance  fait  abuter. 

1.  aii^  enla  P.  14.  la  B. 

2.  print  P  b,  prinst  a  c.  17.  Qui  B. 

3.  one  P,  26.  engingne  JL,  engigne  a  b, 
9.  vaudxa  P.  27-34.  om,  a  be. 

12.  cherra Labc.  29.  gredulite £. 
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XV.    DE  WLPE  ET  CORVO 

{lUustraHcn) 

Vulpe  gerente  famem  coruum  gerit  arbor  et  escam 

Ore  gerens  coruus  uulpe  loquente  silet:       <^ . 
'Come  decore  decenSi  superas  splendore  parentes; 

Si  cantu  placeas,  plus  aue  quaque  places.' 
Credit  auis,  picteque  placent  preludia  lingue; 

Dum  canit  ut  placeat,  caseus  ore  cadit. 
Hoc  fruitur  uulpes,  insurgunt  tedia  coruo; 

Asperat  inmodico  dampna  dolore  pudor. 

MoraUtas 
Fellitum  patitur  risum,  quern  moUit  inanis 

Gloria;  uera  parit  tedia  falsus  honor. 

Addicio 
Hoc  fadunt  stulti  quos  gloria  uexat  inanis; 

Insanire  malos  gloria  magna  facit. 
Qui  nimis  apparens  cupit  est  inglorius  ipse; 

Vertitur  in  storiam  gloria  dicta  f requens. 


10 


15.  Do  renart  et  da  corbel. 

Sire  Tiercelin  le  corbiau. 
Qui  cuide  estre  avenant  et  biau, 
Tenoit  en  son  bech  un  fromage. 
Renart  qui  a  fait  maint  dommaige, 
Parmi  le  bois  chantant  couroit 
Com  dl  qui  de  grant  fain  mouroit. 
Le  f romaige  li  vit  tenir, 
Bien  scet  qu'il  n'i  puet  avenir 
Se  n'est  par  art  et  par  engin: 
Ha,  dit  Renart,  biau  Tiercelin, 
Qui  si  estes  enparent^, 


XV  tit  coma  P. 

1.  comtumP. 

2.  GomusX. 

4.  queque> quaque  L. 

5.  pitteque  B  P. 

8.  imnodico  MSS. 

9.  FeOidum  B  L  FeDicum  P. 

11.  quodX.  uezaP. 

12.  fedtP. 

13.  aparensP. 


14.  VendturP. 

1.  thieicclin  X,  thielin  a,  thiecdin  6, 
thiessdins  c. 

3.  bee  Pa  b  c;  fromaige  L,  founnage  P. 

4.  Regnartadc. 

5.  Chantant  pamii  les  boia  P. 
9.  par  engin  ou  par  art  P. 

10.  thielin  a,  thiecdin  b,  thiesselin  r. 
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Dommaiges  iert  que  ne  chants 

Aussi  bien  com  fist  vostre  pere. 

Se  aussi  chantissiez,  par  Saint  Pere, 
15    Je  cuit  qu'en  tout  le  bois  n'eiist 

Oisel  qui  tant  a  tous  pleiist. — 

Le  corbiau  qui  pas  n'apergoit 

Que  Renart  Tengingne  et  degoit, 

Et  qui  par  son  diant  plaire  cuide, 
20    En  chanter  met  si  grant  estude 

Que  son  fromage  li  chel. 

Renart  ne  fu  pas  esbal, 

Qui  son  chant  mout  petit  prisa; 

Le  fromaige  tantost  pris  a, 
25    Si  le  menja  trestout  Renart; 

Oncques  Tiercelin  n'i  ot  part. 

Mout  en  f  u  dolent  le  corbiau 

Et  de  honte  li  croist  son  diau. 
La  moralit£. 

Qui  vaine  gloire  quiert  et  chace, 
30    Sa  perte  et  sa  honte  pourchace. 

Fausse  honneur,  ce  pov£s  entendre, 

Maint  grant  anuy  souvent  engendre. 

Les  fols  qui  quierent  vainne  gloire 

Si  vuelent  ass6s  de  honte  boire; 
35    Gloire  les  met  hors  de  leur  sen. 

Plus  saige  tien  dame  Hersen, 

Qui  vuit  sa  coloingne  filer; 

Pour  ce  ne  la  doi  aviler. 

Qui  vuet  estre  trop  apparent 
40    De  f aintise  n'aura  garent. 


XVI.    DE  LEONE  ANNOSO  QVI NON  FECIT  AMICOS 

(lUustralian) 
Irretit  miserum  grauitas  annosa  leonem, 

12.  est  Lab  c.  29.  croit  et  chasce P. 

14.  chanties  b  c;  verse  om.  a,  33-40.  om.  a  be. 

15.  cuide  P;  que  tout  B.  34.  Sieulent  L. 
19.  cuide  pUuie  P.  35.  sanP. 

21.  chai  Ly  chay  a  be.  36.  tieng L; hersan P. 

26.  thidin  a,  thiesselins  c;  De  celui  ne  fist  37.  uuet  sa  queloigne  L. 

nuUes  pars  b.  38.  dois  L, 

28.  La  (before  moralite)  om.  B.  XVI  ^tBoaom.B  P. 
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Ingladat  corpus  corque  senile  gelu. 
Instat  aper,  pensat  ueteri  pro  uulnere  uulnus; 
Fronds  eum  telo  taurus  utroque  fodit. 
5    Seuit  asellus  inhers  et  frontem  fronte  sigillat; 
Hec  solo  gemitu  uindicat  acta  leo: 
'Omnia  que  uid,  me  uincunt  omnia,  dormit 

Vis  mea,  dormit  honor,  dormit  honoris  onus. 
Cui  nocui,  nocet  ipse  michi,  multisque  peperd, 
10         Qui  mihi  non  parcunt,  pro  pietate  nocent.' 

Moralitas 
Hunc  timeat  casum  qui  se  non  fuldt  amico, 
Nee  dare  uult  felix,  quam  miser  optat  opem. 

Addido 
Mammona  laudatur  que  doctos  querit  amicos; 
Caros  fortuna  prospera  nulla  probat. 
15    Cum  fueris  felix  omnes  numerabis  amicos; 
Tempora  cum  fuerint  aspera,  solus  eris. 
Soluit  amiddas,  cum  delectabile  regnat; 

Cum  semel  inualuit  utile,  toUit  eas. 
Pascit  amidcias  paucas  et  nutrit  Honestum; 
20         Ezulat  et  uix  comparet  honestus  amor. 


10 


16.  Do  fion  qui  chd  en  vieOesce. 

Li  lions  qui  force  et  noblesce 
Ot  jadis,  chel  en  viellesce, 
Si  que  11  faillent  tuit  li  membre. 
Li  sanglers  a  cui  bien  il  membre 
Que  li  fist  jadis  li  lions, 
Li  fait  recompensations, 
C'est  assavoir  plaie  pour  plaie. 
Li  toriaux  point  ne  li  soupplaie, 
Le  hurte  des  comes  si  fort 
Que  il  y  met  tout  son  effort. 
Neis  I'asne  plain  de  peresce 
De  ses  pies  le  fiert  et  blesce. 


2.  seuile  If 55. 

3.  ueteritP. 

4.  tdlo>teloX. 

5.  assellus  lf55.  fronte/or  calce  if 55. 

7.  qi>q  B.  uiti  MSS.  omina  P. 

8.  honnorisP. 

9.  Qui  P.  pcrpcrti  B  P  pcperti  L. 
11.  fulsitPL. 


13.  Mazmona  MSS.  ( >Mainmona  B  m.  2), 

15.  iiumerabilisBP(>iiumerabisB). 

16.  ^xmtHenieux. 

3.  le  faiUant  P. 
6.  recompassassions  P. 
12.  Des  pies  ou  front  \tabc;  et  le  blesse  P. 
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Chascune  beste  li  court  seure, 

£t  li  lions  gemist  et  pleure 
15    Qui  voit  qu'a  soufiFiir  li  estuet, 

N'autrement  vengier  ne  se  puet; 

Et  dit:  Las,  je  qui  fort  estoie 

£t  toutes  bestes  seurmontoie 

Sui  maintenant  li  seurmoiit&, 
20    Perdu  h6  toutes  mes  bont&. 

Ou  est  me  honneur,  ou  est  ma  force? 

Ne  m'est  rem&  fors  que  Tescorce. 

Cils  me  nuist  a  cui  j'6  neU, 

S'ai  je  de  maint  piti6  eil 
25    Qui  n'ont  ores  piti6  de  moi; 

N'est  merveilles  se  je  m'esmoi. — 
La  morality. 

Bien  se  gart  de  ceste  adventure 

Cils  que  de  faire  amis  n'a  cure, 

Et  qui  en  sa  prosperity 
30    Ne  vuelt  du  povre  avoir  pit6, 

Et  voudroit  bien  que  Ten  I'eust 

De  li,  s'ensi  li  meschettst. 

L'en  sieut  mout  loer  la  pecune 

Qui  amis  a  son  mestre  attne. 
35    Quant  li  homs  a  grant  prosperit6 

De  amis  est  forment  visits; 

Mte  quant  il  chiet  en  povret6 

Debout6s  est  et  deget^s. 

La  fortune  qui  est  ri^nt 
40    Preuve  les  amis  pour  ni&t. 

La  mouche  ne  quiert  que  le  miel, 

Cure  nuUe  n'aura  de  fiel. 

L'amour  qui  est  plus  profitable 

Au  jour  d'ui  est  plus  delitable. 
45    Chascuns  vuelt  avoir  le  delit, 

La  painne  a  nelui  n'abelit. 

Le  loup  ne  vuelt  que  la  cherongne, 

Et  pour  li  grant  joie  demoinne; 

13.  sure  P.  27.  aventure  LP  ah, 

16.  Auteement  P.  33-52.  om,  a  he, 

20.  ai  X,  ay  Pa  c;  he  in  B  cancelled  by  later  38.  degeteP. 

hand  and  ay  subslitutedf  soit  h,  46.  nuUui  nembelit  P,  nabelist  L. 

21.  est  moxmeur  X,  est  mes  honneurs  P.  47.  charoingne  L,  charoxme  P. 
23.  Chis  L,  cil  a  c. 
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£t  les  hommes  quierent  la  proie, 
50    Chascuns  dou  profit  pense  et  proie. 
Peu  est  de  amis  pour  honest^ 
Ne  en  yver  ne  en  est6. 


XVII.    DE  CATVLO  ET  ASELLO 

{lUustratian) 

Murmuris  et  caude  studio  testatur  amorem 

Nunc  lingua  catulus,  nunc  pede  calcat  herum. 
Gaudet  herus  comitque  canem  comitemque  dborum 
Effidty  alludit  turba  ministra  cani. 
5    Sorte  pari  similesque  cybos  similemque  fauorem 
Lucrari  cupiens  inquit  asellus  inhers: 
^Me  catulo  prefert  uite  nitor,  utile  tergum. 

Nee  placeo  fructu,  sed  placet  ille  ioco.  • 

Ludam;  lude,  placet;  sic  ludam  tempore  uiso, 
10  Vt  ludo  placeam/    Ludit  et  instat  hero. 

Blandiri  putat  ore  tonans,  humerisque  priorum 

Pressis  mole  pedum  se  putat  esse  pium. 
Clamat  herus,  uult  clamor  opem,  subit  ordo  dientum; 
Multa  domat  multo  uerbere  claua  reum. 

Moralitas 
15    Quod  natura  negat,  nemo  felidter  audet; 

Displicet  imprudens,  quando  placere  putat. 

Addido 
Inmiscere  rei  uetite  laudabile  non  est; 

Quod  natura  negat,  turpiter  ambit  homo. 
Qui  cupit  id  quod  adesse  nequit,  stultissimus  eztat; 
20  Ardua  siquis  auet,  sepius  yma  tenet. 

Inuenies  asinum,  si  tu  cupias  asinari; 
Optatus  ueniet  non  dto  sponte  leo. 

51.  damis  L,  des  amis  P.  10.  est  P. 

11.  Blandim  S  L  OBlandiri  B)  Blandiu 

XVn  tit  aaseDo  If 55.  P.  puU>puUtX.  hore>oreB. 

3.  ceruitque  MSS.  12.  Press!  moUe  P. 

4.  minustra  P.  13.  herus  B  (-ru-4fi  erasure)  heras  P. 

5.  dbo8  P  L.  15.  natum  P. 

6.  assellus  If 55.  17.  Immisterelf55.neciteP.  laudatioL. 

7.  profert  B  P.  uictor  P.  tercum  L  regum  18.  uegat  nemo  (the  laUer  eg^unged)  P. 
P.  20.  si  quis  L  P.    sepius  (-ius  in  eras,)  L, 

8.  OtH,  JP, 
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17.  De  Tasne  et  do  cliien. 

Uii  riche  homme  un  chien  avoit 

Que  trop  bien  conjoir  savoit 

Son  seigneur  et  li  faire  feste 

De  langue,  de  queue,  et  de  teste. 
5    Le  chiennet  au  seigneur  plesoit 

Si  que  aucunes  fcis  le  besoit; 

Ses  compains  estoit  au  mengier. 

Nuls  ne  li  demenoit  dangler, 

Qui  convient  que  mesnie  craime 
10    Ce  que  scet  que  ses  sires  aime. 

Le  chiennet  est  petit  et  gent, 

Dont  plus  chier  I'avoient  la  gent. 

Li  asnes  a  la  pesant  teste, 

Si  vit  et  regarda  la  feste 
15    Que  a  son  seigneur  fait  le  chien. 

Mesprendre  ne  cuide  de  rien. 

Si  dit  que  bieti  jouer  saura 

Si  que  autele  viande  aura; 

Com  le  chien,  a  grace  samblable: 
20    Je  suis,  dit  il,  plus  profitable, 

Et  par  mon  dos  fais  plus  de  preu 

Que  le  chien  ne  fait  par  son  jeu. 
'  S'a  il  par  son  jeu  plus  de  grace 

Que  je  pour  chose  que  je  face, 
25    Qui  jour  et  nuit  seans  travaille. 

n  me  plaist  a  jouer  sans  faille, 

Je  jouer6  comment  qu'il  aut. — 

Quant  son  lieu  vit,  si  vient  et  saut 

Messires  Bernart  I'archeprestre, 
30    Aus  pife  sus  la  table  son  mestre; 

Ses  pi6s  aus  espaules  li  met, 

De  bien  jouer  fort  s'entremet, 

1.  chienet ahc.  12.  In  B  this  terse  wriUen  in  margin; am. 

5.  plaisoit  L  P.  in  a, 

6.  aucune  L  P.  18.  Si  dit  que  a,  Se  il  chante  6. 

7.  au  mengier  estoit  a.  19.  samblaie  B,  sembiable  P. 

8.  Ne  nulz  mangier  ne  lui  metoit  a,  lui  en  20.  sui  L  P, 
menoit b,  len faisoit c.  25.  ceans Lab  c. 

Q.'crainne  P;  maignie  craigne  a,  megne         29.  Mesire   L,   Mesires    P,    Maistre    a, 
craime  b,  le  servant  craingne  c.  Messire  b  c, 

11.  et  petit  P. 
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Et  pour  ce  que  plus  plaire  cuide 

En  son  chant  met  si  grant  estuide, 
35    De  son  chant  sont  si  grant  li  son, 

Toute  en  retentist  la  maison. 

Son  mestre  bat  de  ses  .iL  pi6s; 

Li  sires  qui  pas  n'en  fu  li6s 

Cuida  bien  estre  mal  bailli, 
40    Si  s'escria,  adont  sailli 

Toute  la  gent  de  son  host6, 

Ce  jougleeur  li  ont  ost6. 

De  son  jeu  li  prist  malement, 

Car  batus  fu  vilainnement, 
45    De  li  urison  ot  il  cent  cops. 
La  morality. 

Pour  ce  vous  di  que  dls  est  f  ols 

Qui  en  ce  avoir  met  sa  cure 

Qui  ve£  li  est  de  nature. 

COs  qui  se  mesle  de  la  chose 
50    Laquelle  doit  a  li  estre  close 

Ne  qui  ne  s'en  doit  entremettre, 

Je  le  tieng  pour  fol  a  la  lettre. 

Cell  qui  vuelt  plus  haut  monter, 

Convient  aucune  fois  douter, 
55    Et  le  faut  au  plus  bas  descendre; 

Cuide  estre  roys  et  devient  cendre. 

L'en  dit  que  qui  a  asne  bee, 

Asne  aura  selonc  sa  pensee. 

Ce  n'est  chose  forte  a  avoir, 
60    Chascuns  ait  selonc  son  savoir; 

Mfe  se  chascuns  vuelt  estre  pape, 

Roy  ou  due,  folie  Tentrape. 

Chascuns  en  sa  vocation 

Se  tiegne  sans  presomption. 

34.  A  lechanter  a,  En  rechiner  6,  A  .    46.  dl  est  fos  P. 

Tecfaanerc.  48.  nastoxeP. 

36.  retenit  P.  49.  melle  L  P. 

42.  josjeeur  L;  Uds  verse  om.  a.  49-64.  am.  a  b  c,  wiik  ikese  kso  venes 

43.  print  P.  folhwi»i  ^  (text  of  b;  a  and  c  simOarh 

44.  batu  L.  Le  f <nib  Bouvent  desplaiie  leolt 

45.  ot  sant  P;  cos  L;  De  leun  bastons  en  De  ce  dont  plaixe  cuide  et  veult. 
ota,Deliuioi9onyot(»Etpuia8ilontvendu  52.  tien  L  P;  en  la  P. 

cent  sols  c.  62.  latiape  P. 
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XVIII.    DE  MVRE  ET  LEONE 

(Illustration) 
Frigida  sopito  blanditur  silua  leoni; 

Cursitat  hie  murum  ludere  prompta  choors. 
Pressus  mure  leo  murem  capit,  ille  precatur^ 
nie  precem  librat,  supplicat  ira  preci. 
5    Hie  tamen  ante  mouens  animo:  'Quid  mure  perempto 
Laudis  erit?    summos  uineere  parua  pudet. 
Si  neee  dignetur  murem  leo,  nonne  leoni 

Dedeeus  et  murum  eeperit  esse  deeus? 
Si  uineat  minimum  summus,  laus  uineere  non  est; 
10  Vineere  posse  deeet,  uineere  erimen  habet. 

Sit  tamen  esse  deeus,  sit  laus  sie  uineere,  laus  hee 

£t  deeus  liie  minimo  fiet  ab  hoste  minus. 
De  preeio  uieti  pendet  uietoria,  uictor 
Tantus  erit,  uieti  gloria  quanta  fuit/ 
15    Mus  abit  et  grates  reddit,  si  reddere  possit 
Spondet  opem;  solus  fit  mora  parua  dies, 
Nam  leo  rete  subit,  non  prodest  uiribus  uti, 

Sed  prodest  querulo  murmure  dampna  loqui. 
Mus  redit,  hune  repetit,  eernit  loea,  uineula  soluit; 
20  Hae  ope  pensat  opem;  sie  leo  tutus  abit. 

Rem  potuit  tantam  minimi  prudeneia  dentis, 
Cui  leo  dans  ueniam  se  dedit  ipse  sibi. 

MoraUtas 
Tu  qui  summa  potes,  ne  despiee  parua  potentem, 
Nam  prodesse  potest,  si  quis  obesse  nequit. 

<Addieio> 
25    Consilio  poUet  cui  uim  natura  negauit; 


2.  chooris  If 55. 

4.  pre8d>pTed  B  pres  si  P. 

5.  czimenBP.  moncnsL.  qvdMSS. 

6.  Laixdit>  Laudis  P. 

7.  kmi  P. 

9.  lumium  L  P.     summus>suimn]8  B, 
hm  MSS. 

11.  Si  tamen  MSS.  laus  sit  MSS.  Osic 
B).  laus  est  If 55. 

12.  nimio  If  55. 

13.  nitti  MSS.  uittoria  B.  nitor  P. 

14.  ^oria    tticta    (expunged)    quanta   B 
gloria  ta  (expunged)  quanta  P. 


15.  abiit  P.  giattes  P. 

17.  rite  MSS. 

18.  Si  MSS, 

19.  x€ddit  MSS.  (>iedit  B). 

20.  habit  L. 

21.  Nem  P.  tanU  B  P. 

22.  damps  £. 

23.  sonnua  P.    despiaoe  B.     petentem 
MSS.  OpotentemB). 

24.  prodecsse P.  potes fsb>pote8t  si B  po- 
tes 818  P  potes  si  L.  nesquitP. 

25.  polet (vM z f  0Mr o) £.  cur>cuiB. 
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Utile  consilium  bellica  facta  ualet. 
Facta  relaturum  bonitas  se  sperat  habere, 
Exhilarataque  per  secula  nulla  perit. 


18.  Do  Uon  et  de  la  sooris. 

Un  lion  qui  las  ot  est6 

Si  reposoit  au  jour  d'est£ 

Pour  le  grant  chaut  que  il  avoit. 

En  un  biau  lieu  f oillu  et  f  roit. 
5    Mis  de  souris  une  grant  tourbe 

Son  repos  li  brise  et  destourbe, 

Qui  se  jeuent  environ  lui. 

Au  lion  tourne  a  ajinui; 

Une  en  prist,  tost  I'a  espied, . 
10    Celle  li  a  merci  cri£; 

Pourquoi  le  lion  sa  sovaige,  • 

Puis  se  pause  en  son  coraige  • 

Et  dit:  Se  Tavoie  occise, 

Quel  louaige  auroie  acquise? 
15    Quant  grant  hons  un  petit  seurmonte 

n  ne  li  tourne  f  uers  qu'a  honte. 

Se  je  I'oci,  mon  pris  meneur 

En  sera,  et  sove  I'onneur. 

Vaincres  est  bien  en  aucun  cas 
20    Honteulx,  et^en  autre  n'est  pas.    ^ 

Le  grant  qui  au  petit  assamble 

Et  vaint,  est  vaincus,  ce  me  samble. 

Selonc  ce  que  Ten  a  victoire 

Doit  estre  le  honneur  et  la  gloire. — 
25    Ainsi  lait  le  lion  sa  proie. 

26.  ualletP.  11.  souuageP. 

27.  rdathmin  Henieux.  12.  pense  L  P,  pourpenae  a  he. 

28.  £z  hilerata  (hi-  in  erasure  m.  2)  B.         13.  otsisse  P. 

15.  gnus  homs  L, 

1.  08t  P.  16.  ion  qua  L,  ion  que  P,  fors  a  a  6  c. 

2.  St  Lab  c.  17.  mout  peu  num  honneur  a,  mon  pris 

3.  chaustP.  monneuic. 

6.  respos  P.  18.  Nen  sera  ja  pour  ce  greigneur  c. 

8.  ennuy  Labc,  ennui  P.  20.  est  en  P  c. 

9.  tant  hi  espie  L,  toust  hi  espicie  P,  tant         22.  vaint  et  vaincu  se  P,  Est  vains  et 
a  espie  a  b,  tant  hi  espiee  c.  vaincus  a. 

10.  prie L, criee c.  23.  ce dont Labc. 
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La  souris  s'en  vet  a  grant  joie, 

Que  le  lion  mout  en  merdey 

Et  mout  bien  li  promet  ale 

Se  elle  puet  venu:  au  lieu. 
30    Ne  demoura  que  un  jour  tout  seu 

Que  au  lion  avint  grant  peeur; 

En  la  roys  a  un  veneur 

Chely  que  issir  ne  s'en  peut; 

Tbut  quoi  demourer  li  estueut. 
35    Or  a  11  d'ayde  mestier. 

La  bont£  qu'il  fist  aventier 

A  la  souris  n'est  pas  perie. 

Par  tamps  li  sera  bien  merie; 

Sav6s  comment?  car  li  avint 
40    Celle  souris  au  lion  vint 

Ou  le  lion  gist  trestous  destrois, 

Si  se  prist  a  rongier  la  rois; 

0  ses  dantdettes  agues 
*    En  a  cent  des  mailles  rompues, 
45    Que  li  lions  s'en  va  tous  quittes. 

Bien  li  a  rendu  les  meiites 

De  ce  que  il  fait  li  avoit, 

Ce  scet  bien  le  lion  et  voit. 
La  morality. 

Bont6  ne  puet  estre  perdue 
50    Que  aucun  tamps  ne  soit  rendue. 

Qui  ass6s  puet  n'ait  en  despit 

Le  povre  se  il  puet  petit; 

Car  telx  ne  puet,  au  mien  cuidier, 

Nuire,  qui  mout  bien  puet  aidier. 
55    CUs  a  cui  Dieu  n'a  donn£  force, 

De  son  consoil  et  bon  amorse 

29.  en  lieue  P.  41.  trestout  L,  tous  P  e,  toot  a,  moult  b, 

30,  un  iour  sieu  L,  jour  tout  seul  b,  jour         43.  menues  P,  petites  dens  menues  c. 
entier  c  (kso  verses  inserted),  44.  tant  Labc;  mafllis  B. 

33.  Cheit  L,  45.  le  lion  L. 

34.  esteut  L,  47.  fat  B;  que  fait  lui  P. 

36.  fisthyer^.  48.  La  souris  quant  eUe  se  jouoit  5. 

37.  perdue  c,  50.  Quen  Lbc^  Qui  en  a. 

38.  rendu  c,  51.  naist  P. 

39.  car  il  L,  que  il  P,  car  om,  a,  53.  tiez  ne  puet  a  mon  P. 

40.  Que  selle  souris  au  lieu  vint  d,  Que  odle  55.  Cil  a  cui  dieux  L. 
souris  a  lui  vint  b,  Car  celle  souris  droit  U  55-62.  om.  a  be, 
vintc. 
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A  la  fois  est  en  lui  trouvee; 
La  force  vaut  bonne  panssee. 
L'en  ne  vit  oncques  courtoisie 
60    Communement  ne  soit  merie; 
En  ce  siede  ou  en  I'autre  sera 
Qui  bont£  remunerera. 


XIX.    DE   RANIS   VOLENTIBVS    REGEM 

(lUuskiMon) 

Cum  nichil  auderet  ludentes  ledere  ranas, 

Supplicuere  loui,  ne  sine  rege  forent. 
lupiter  huic  uotp  risum  dedit;  ausa  secundas 
Rana  preces  subitum  sensit  in  amne  sonum. 
5    Nam  loue  dante  trabem  trabis  ictu  flumine  moto, 
Demersit  subitus  guttura  rauca  timor. 
Placato  rediere  metu,  uidere  sigillum, 

Stando  procul  regem  pertimuere  suum. 
Ut  nouere  trabem  per  se  non  posse  moueri, 
10         Pro  duce  fecerunt  terda  uota  loui. 

Ira  louem  mouit,  regem  dedit,  intulit  ydrum; 

Ydrus  yante  gula  cepit  adire  lacum. 
Clamitat  ecce  lacus:  'Morimur,  pie  lupiter,  audi, 
lupiter  exaudi,  lupiter  affer  opem. 
15    Nos  sepelit  uenter,  nostri  sumus  esca  tyranni; 
Aufer  cedis  opus,  redde  quietis  opem. 
Ecce  tyrannizat  rex  cum  soli  sibi  regnat; 

Hie  rex  subiectos  non  regit,  immo  uorat.' 
nie  refert:  'Emptum  longa  prece  ferte  magistrum; 
20         Vindicet  etemus  oda  spreta  metus.' 

Moralitas 
Omne  boni  predum  nimio  uilesdt  in  usu, 

tO.fxutL.  9,maoiatMSS. 

61.  en  oi>t.L.  12.  Ydua  P. 

13.  ClamittatL. 

XIXl.  CUiimP.  hidutBP.  xamasP.  14.  aferP. 

3.  hoc  uooo  MSS.    (>uoto  X).   lison  P.  15.  xepeDitB  leppeDitP. 
aecodasP.  16.  sedit  B  P. 

4.  aane  If  55.  17,  18.  om.L, 

5.  ittoBP.  18.  ymoBP. 

7.  PhcaP.  ieddiere>redieieBredkei€P.  19.  longua  MSS,  presse  P. 
sugflkim  L.                                                        20.  ocda  L  orcia  B  P.  qweca  B  P. 

8.  perturaereBPprodnuereL.  21.  mmio  uilezit  P. 
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Fitque  mali  gustu  duldus  omne  bonum. 
Si  quis  habet  quod  habere  decet,  sit  letus  habendo; 
Alterius  non  sit,  qui  suus  esse  potest. 

Addicio 
25    Qui  mala  non  sentire  solet,  discernere  nesdt, 
Insipiens  ueri  que  fit  ymago  boni. 
Padficas  qui  nutrit  opes  mors  instat  amara; 
Qui  bene  stat  uideat  ne  fluitando  cadat. 


19.  Des  raines  qm  Toodrent  aroir  roi« 

Les  renoilles  pour  leur  desroi 

Prierent  Dieu  pour  avoir  roy, 

Non  pas  une  fob  seulement, 

Mte  dont  Dieu  s'en  rit  durement. 
5    Un  tref  fit  dieoir  ou  palu 

Ou  attendoient  leur  salu; 

Cuident  que  ce  soit  leur  seigneur, 

Dedens  se  plongent  de  peeur, 

Chascune  crient  estre  esgaree. 
10    Et  quant  la  peeur  fu  passee, 

L'une  aprte  Tautre  sus  revindrent; 

Le  trd  virent,  en  sus  se  tindtent. 

MH  quant  virent  et  aperceurent 

Que  de  leur  roy  doubter  se  durent, 
15    Que  le  tref  ne  s'esmuet  de  soi, 

De  prier  font  le  tiers  essoi 

A  Dieu,  qu'U  roy  leur  envoit; 

Et  Dieu,  qui  leur  folie  voit, 

Une  serpent  leur  a  gittiee 
20    Qui  les  assaut  gueuUe  bee, 

Et  parmi  les  mardies  les  chasce; 

La  plus  cointe  ne  scet  que  face, 

Si  crient:  Lasses,  que  ferons? 

ATe  Dieu,  car  nous  mouronsl 

23.  Siquls  B.  12.  vindrent  en  sus  le  P. 

26.  InsdplusP.  13.  vidrent  et  eapasurent  P. 

15.  sesmuuet  B  P,  se  muet  a  {b,  c). 
1.  grenoulles  a  c.  17.  que  il  L,  que  P. 

5.  Sus  elles  geta  un  tref  en  leaue  a  (6,  c).         19.  gittee  L,  gettee  P,  bailie  c, 

6.  Ou  elles  faisoient  leur  aueaue  a  (b,  c),         20.  beee  £,  baiee  a  b,  fort  et  debaille  c» 

8.  En  leaue  a  be,  plungent  L,  plungierent         24.  Aide  P,  Ayde  nous  dieu  a,  Dieu  adiez 
de  pour  P.  nous  c, 

9.  cuide  estre  a;  cassee  a  b,  passee  c. 
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25    Lasses,  nostre  roy  nous  mengue. 

Cy  a  mal  roy  qui  ses  gens  tue. — 

Adonc  dit  Dieus:  SoufiFiir  dev6s 

Le  roy  qui  demand^  av6s. 

L'aise  qu'avfe  vous  vangera 
30    Cils  mauls  toriaus  les  doutera. — 
La  morality. 

Bien  qui  dure  n'est  prisi6s  rien; 

Par  le  mal  cognoist  Ten  le  bien. 

Qui  Basis  a,  de  ce  soit  li&. 

Sire  ne  se  face  soubgfe. 
35    Et  qui  ne  sot  oncques  froidure, 

Le  diaut  ne  cognoit  par  mesure. 

Le  mal  fait  le  bien  esprouver, 

Car  qui  se  vuet  courrous  couver 

En  richesses  et  en  delis, 
40    Peeur  ait  que  il  ensevelis 

Ne  soit  aprte  amerement. 

Saige  ce  dit  ezpressement: 

Qui  bien  est,  gart  que  ne  s'en  bouge; 
Le  soi  chascun  en  son  bouge. — 


XX.    DELVPOETSVE 

(lUusiralian) 

Vult  lupus  ut  pariat  maturum  suscula  fetum, 

Seque  noui  curam  spondet  habere  gregis. 
Su8  ait:  'Hac  cura  careas,  michi  nolo  ministres; 

Horrent  obsequium  uiscera  nostra  tuum. 
5    I  procul  ut  tutos  liceat  michi  fundere  fetus, 

I  procul  et  pietas  hec  erit  apta  michi. 
Pro  natisfnatura  docet  timuisse  parentem.' 

Fine  dato  uerbb  hie  abit,  ilia  parit. 

25.  nies  rois  xneaiue  £.  40.  at  L;  il  am.  P. 

28.  que  LPahc,  42.  Sage  se  doit  P. 

29.  quaviex  vengera  a  be,  43.  qui  ne  se  £,  qui  ne  sen  /*. 

30.  mals  L;  Paour  qui  tous  iours  (touiours) 

vous  duna  (durera)  a  (h),  Paour  tous  jouis  1.  secum  L. 

vous  durera  c.    These  readings  far  29-30  are  3.  ac  P.  careat  MSS.  ueb  MSS. 

preferable  to  the  eMently  corrupt  text  of  BL  P,  5.  foudeie  HSS, 

34.  Sires  X,  Seigneur  c.  7.  timuise  P, 

35-44.  am.abc.  8.  habitB /^. 
38.  touziorsL. 
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Moralitas 
Tempore  non  omni  non  omnibus  omnia  crede, 
10         Qui  misero  credit,  creditur  esse  miser. 

Addido 
Dulda  lingua  canens  nutrit  mellita  uenenum; 

Mellitis  uerbis  sepe  uenena  latent. 
Non  sine  delectu  promissis  credere  fas  est; 
Grandia  promittens  fallere  sepe  solet. 


20.  Do  loop  et  de  la  tmie. 


) 


Ysangrins  li  lierres  atains 
Prioit  a  une  truie  prains 
Que  pourcelast  ynellement, 
Et  il  li  promet  lealment 
5    A  bien  garder  sa  portetire. 
Celle  qui  point  x^e  s'asettre 
Au  loup  dit:  Je  n'ain  ne  ne  prise 
Ne  ta  cure  ne  ton  servise. 
Male  garde  tost  m'en  feroies; 

10    Lei  moy  ester  et  va  tes.voies. 
Va  t'en  de  d  en  malelir, 
Si  pourcder^  asseiir. 
Se  tu  vues  ma  volenti  fere, 
Ensus  de  moy  te  pri  a  traire.  • 

15    Pere  et  mere  doit  par  nature 
Doubte  avoir  de  sa  porteilre. — 
Cils  qui  ne  la  puet  enchanter 
S'en  va  et  la  laisse  enfai^ter. 

La  morality. 
Savoir  dev6s  par  ceste  h3rstoire 

20    Qu'am  ne  doit  pas  tousjours  croire. 


11.  nuttrit  B  P  Onultrit  P). 

13.  pramiaBiuP. 

14.  proiiiittet>praiiiittens  P. 

1.  Icircs  L. 

2.  Priot  L  P. 

3.  imdcment  L  (a  c). 

4.  leatunent  P. 

7.  Dit  au  loup  Pc. 


10.  Lay  moy  cm  paiz  a  (6),  Domic  moy 
paixc. 

13.  uuds  Lf  vculz  P. 

14.  te  conuicnt  L,  tc  prie  a  P  a  6  c. 

16.  pourteure  L,  portuxe  P,  scngendieure 
a  he, 

17.  qui  na  puct  P. 

18.  Ic  let  L. 

19.  ystoire  L  b,  istoire  P  a. 

20.  Que  on  L  P  a,  Con  b  c;  tourioun  L  P; 
tout  croire  a  be. 


i 
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Quant  langue  doucement  parole, 
Endort  la  gent  comme  dtole, 
Com  quiteme,  comme  vieUe, 
Psalterium,  doucdnne  belle. 
25    Mis  I'ipocrites  blandissierres, 
Li  faux  mauviSy  11  puans  lierres, 
Degoit  par  son  barbotement 
Qui  ne  resiste  justement. 


XXI.    DE  ACCIPITRE  COLVMBA  ET  MILVO 

(Ittustraiion) 

Acdpitrem  milui  pressurum  bella  columbe 

Acdpiunt  regem;  rex  magis  hoste  nocet. 
Indpiunt  de  rege  queri,  quod  sanius  esset 
Milui  bella  pati  quam  sine  Marte  mori. 

Moralitas 
5    Si  quid  agas,  sapienter  agas  et  respite  finem; 
Ferre  minora  uolo  ne  grauiora  feram. 

Addido 
Sunt  que  minora  mala  maioribus  acdpienda; 

Que  nimium  uerrit,  pessime  capra  iacet. 
Quicquid  agas  soUers,  finis  memor  esse  memento; 
10         Eminus  inspecto  fine  beatus  eris. 

21.  Des  coolons  et  de  rescoofle. 

Colons  qui  sont  mols  comme  moufle 
Avoient  contemps  a  I'escoufle. 
L'oitoir  firent  roy  et  seigneur; 
Mis  il  leur  fiste  honte  greigneur, 
5    Plus  de  dommaige  et  de  contraire, 
C'oncques  I'escoufle  ne  pout  fere. 
De  leur  roy  se  plaingnent  trop  fort, 

21-28.  om,abc,  10.  £  minuB  Eervieux,  inspecta  £. 

23.  uide  L.  Hi,  Des  couIods  Iwcoufle  et  lostoir  L. 

24.  PttlteriondoudmieP.  cf,  Ys.  (SO.  33-6.  2.  Aloient  dechassant  a. 
XXI  tit  andpitre  B  L  (>aiicipite  B)  3.  LoistoirX. 

andpide  P.  4.  exmuy  a  b;  Dont  norent  oncqucs  dueil 


a  mala  maioiibus  aocq)ieiida  (v.  7)  P.  fcreigneur  c. 

9.  Quuquid  agoas  P,  qddquid  . .  .  boIG)-  5.  Car  il  leur  fait  plus  c. 

erB  («.e.  solers)  Hemms.  7.  tiouptP. 
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Et  dient  par  grant  desconfort 

Que  il  leur  venist  miez  sans  faille 
10    A  Tescoufle  avoir  la  bataille, 

Que  sans  bataille  ainsi  mourir 

Et  euls  rendre  sans  coup  ferir. 
La  morality. 

Qui  vuelt  son  fait  saigement  fere 

A  quel  fin  il  en  pourra  trere 
15    Doit  regarder,  et  a  quel  chief. 

Mieux  vaut  souffrir  un  pou  de  grief 

Que  pourchassier  a  pis  avoir, 

Ce  vous  fait  Ysopet  savoir. 

Cils  qui  vult  saigement  ouvrer 
20    Pansoit  de  grant  sen  recouvrer. 

n  est  sens  de  deus  mauls  eslire 

Le  mains  nuisant,  non  pas  le  pire. 

Et  la  chievre  quant  de  sa  pate 

Mai  gist  quant  trop  forment  en  grate. 
25    Se  tu  vuels  vivre  saigement 

Garde  ad&  le  definement. 


XXII.    DE  CANE  ET  FVRE 
{lUustraHon) 

Pure  uocante  canem  pretenso  munere  panis, 

^reto  pane  monet  talia  uerba  canis: 
'Vt  sileam  tua  dona  uolunt  frustraque  laborant 

Esse  locum;  panem  si  fero  cuncta  feres. 
5    Pert  munus  mea  dampna  tuum,  latet  hamus  in  esca; 

Me  priuare  cibo  cogitat  iste  dbus. 
Non  amo  nocturnum  panem  plus  pane  diurno; 

Aduena  plus  nato  non  placet  hostis  hero. 
Non  rapiet  nox  una  michi  bona  mille  dierum; 
10         Nolo  semper  egens  esse  saturque  semel. 
Latratu  tua  furta  loquar  nisi  sponte  recedas.' 

10.  ULom.Lab.  4.  Ecce  B  P. 

14.  que  P.  5.  unius  L. 

16.  iltts  verse  om.  a.  6.  cybo  B  P,  cybos  B, 

17.  puis  P.  7.  panem  (fer  pane)  L. 
19.  vudt  L,  veult  P.  8.  Adduena  P. 

19-26.  &m.abc.  9.  milli>mi]le  B  nulU  P. 

24.eniwfi.B.  11.  frutiaP.  uL 
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Hie  silet,  ille  manet,  hie  tonat,  Qle  fugit. 

Moralitas 
Si  tibi  quid  detur,  eur  detur  respice,  si  des, 
Cui  deSf  ipse  nota,  teque,  gulosa,  doma. 

Addido 
15    Personam  dantis  pensat  natura  Tonantis; 
Plaeatur  donis  lupiter  ipse  datis. 
lupiter  ttt  centum  taurorum  sanguine  fuse, 
Sic  capitur  minimi  thuris  amore  deus. 


22.  Do  chien  et  do  larroii. 

Uns  lerresen  un  ostel  vient 
Pour  embler,  mhs  dehors  se  tient 
Pour  un  chien  qui  ne  laisse  entrer; 
Au  chien  prist  son  pain  a  monstrer: 
5    Ne  m'abaies,  dit  il  au  chien, 

Tien  de  mon  pain,  de  mon  pain  tien. 
Dit  le  chien:  Par  ton  meschief  fere 
Me  vues  par  ton  pain  fere  tere; 
Se  ton  don  prens,  ceans  vendras 

10    Et  roberas  tout  et  prendras. 
Tu  cuides  pour  un  mors  de  pain 
Moy  donner  pardurable  fain. 
Fuy  toi  de  ci,  tu  pers  ta  painne; 
Ta  viande  ne  m'est  pas  sainne.^ 

15    A  trair  pour  toi  ne  me  labt 
Celui  qui  me  nourjist  et  paist. 
Ne  vuil  pas  perdre  mout  grant  aise 
Pour  un  repast,  a  Dieu  ne  plaise. 
Va  t'en  de  ci,  je  le  te  pri, 

20    Car  se  je  abaie  ne  ne  cri 
.1.  pou,  je  te  fais  assavoir 
Bien  y  pourras  dommaige  avoir. — 


12.  8iIioet>8flet/^. 

13.  Sit  P,  cur  detur  om,  P, 

14.  iiotat>iiot8£. 

15.  PenflniunP.  panssLiBP, 
14  placeturFtfTfJetts. 

18.  nimium  B  minittm  P, 

1.  Un  licrres  P,  Un  larron  b  c. 
4.  print  P. 


6.  Tien  de  mon  pain.  taen.  tien.  tien  a  (h), 

7.  pour P;  meffait  ah  c. 

8.  vuelsL. 

9.  siensP. 

13.  Fui  Lf  Fuiz  P\  poinne  L, 

14.  pas  om,  P, 

15.  tiahir  £,  traiie  P;  plaist  a  be. 

16.  est  P. 

17.  veulzpaspaxdremouP,  niona6,mac. 
22.  Tost  a  6. 
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Cils^ne  se  muet,  le  chien  abboie, 

Et  li  lierres  se  met  en  voie,  ^ 

25    Que  plus  n'i  ose  demourer 

Ne  plus  ne  vuet  le  chien  ourer. 
La  moralit£. 

Se  en  te  donne,  regarde  quoi, 

Qui  est  qui  donne,  et  pourquoi; 

Se  tu  donneSy  regarde  a  qui, 
30    Et  ne  smes  glous,  je  t'en  pri. 

Dieus  si  mesure  la  personne 

De  cell  qui  volentiers  donne, 

Et  regarde  la  volent£ 

De  cell  par  qui  present£ 
35    Est  le  don;  dou  petit  encent 

S'esjoit  autant  conune  de  cent. 

Toriaus,  vaches,  aigniaus^  genices. 

Tout  est  benignes  et  propices. 

XXra.    DE  TERRA  PARIENTE   MVREM 

{Illustration) 

Terra  tremit,  tumor  ille  gemit  gemituque  fatetor 

Partum,  pene  perit  sexus  uterque  metu. 
Cum  timeat  tellus  monstrat  se  monstra  daturam, 
Vnde  homines  trepidant  et  prope  stare  timent. 
5    In  risum  tumor  ille  redit,  nam  turgida  murem 
Terra  parit,  iocus  est  qui  fuit  ille  timor. 

Moralitas 
Sepe  minus  faciunt  homines,  qui  magna  minantur; 
Sepe  gerit  nimios  causa  pusilla  metus. 

Addido 
Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus; 
10         Inflati  doctum  facta  pusilla  docent. 
lactator  magnus  derisorem  dto  querit; 

Promptus  adest  huic  qui  condere  magna  putat. 


23.  abbak £, abaye P a, abftie ft, abbaye c.  2.  pGotBP.  mttXL>mttitBm.2t 

24.  lerres  L.  3.  moustrat  B  L.  moustn  for  moostia  B. 

25.  ny  L.  4.  tzepidentP. 

26.  Perte  y  poorzoit  bien  recouvxer  a  h  (c).  5.  timor  P.  xidet>redet  B  iendit>iedit  P. 

27.  on  P.  6.  locus  liSS. 

31-38.  am,  a  be.  9»Harace,  A.  P.  139  ParkmetU  (t.  I.  par- 

37.  aniauz  P.  tunimt)  monies,  nasodm  riHeidm  nmt»  Ptt- 

38.  Tant  L.  tiirriunt  B  P  Perturiunt  L.  nduculos  liSS. 
XXm  Hi,  parientem  B  P  Opaiiante  B).  con,  Henieux. 

1.  timor  £.  gemittuque  B  P.  11.  lattatorB. 
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23.  De  la  terre  qai  eobnta  oae  souia. 

En  une  place  qui  plainne  yere 

Enfla  la  terre  en  tel  maniere 

Que  il  y  ot  un  si  grant  mont 

Que  trestuit  grant  peeur  en  ont 
5    Cils  du  pus  communement, 

Et  cuident  bien  certainnement 

A  ce  que  renfleilre  montre 

Soit  senefiance  de  montre. 

Tel  paour  ont  toutes  et  tuit 
10    A  pou  que  chacuns  ne  s'enfuit; 

'Mis  il  ont  peeur  sans  raison. 

Car  quant  ce  vint  en  la  saison, 

Oncques  n'issi  fors  que  souris; 

Or  est  passfe  tons  li  perils. 
La  mdralit6. 
15    Aucuns  mout  hautement  menacent 

Et  puis  si  quierent  qui  le  f acent. 

Maintes  gens  a  pou  d'achoison 

Ont  grant  peeur  en  leur  maison. 

Les  montaignes  a  grant  plant6 
20    Une  souris  ont  enfant£. 

Le  saige  de  ranfl£  se  moque 

Quant  ce  qu'il  dit  tout  vient  agogue. 

Mieux  vaut  pou  parler  et  plus  f  aire, 

Ce  trouvons  en  ce  bestiaire. 
25    Qui  de  vanter  c'est  atoum£ 

Moqueeur  a  tantost  trouv£. 

Personne  par  sa  vanterie 

Ne  sera  pour  ce  plus  prisie. 

Nostres  Sires  les  moquera; 
30    Ou  psautier  ce  trouv6  sera. 

XXIV.    DE    MILVO   EGROTANTE 

Morbi  mole  iacet  miluus  matremque  precatur^ 

1.  moult  planiere  a.  16.  queres  qui  k  lace  a  b,  Mais  spret 

7.  moostzc  P  h  Cf  demonstzc  d.  queres  c, 

8.  monstze  P,  Que  il  en  doie  isair  un  18.  Font  grant  paour  a  a. 
grant  monstze  a  (b)  c.  19-30.  am.  a  be. 

10.  chascnn Labe, chaacuns P.  23.  Miex vault  •  jniex faize P* 

11.  penr  P.  25.  de  vamter  B,  venteur  P. 

14.  peris  L  P,  30.  sautier  L. 

15.  menace  a  b. 
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Vt  superis  pro  se  det  sacra  detque  preces. 
Mater  ait:  'Mi  nate,  deos  et  sacra  deorum 

Lesisti;  recolunt  impia  facta  dei. 
Criminis  ultores  pensant  pro  crioiiiie  penam; 

Cum  sacra  turbares  pena  timenda  fuit. 
Te  cogit  timor  esse  pium,  te  pena  fidelem; 

Hie  timor,  hie  pietas  cum  nece  sera  uenit.' 

Moralitas 
Qui  maculat  uitam,  mundas  cur  incolit  aras? 

Quern  sua  facta  premunt,  cur  aliena  leuant? 

Addicio 
Celica  maiestas  scelerati  munera  spernit; 

Non  bene  celestes  impia  deztra  edit. 
Solus  in  extremis  qui  mortem  cogitat,  idem 

Ex  improuiso  debita  dampna  gerit. 


10 


15 


24.  Do  fils  a  reacoofle  qui  estoit  maladea. 

Talent  me  prent  que  je  vous  die 

D'une  trop  grieve  maladie, 

Fievre  quartainne  ou  tierce  ou  double, 

Qui  seurprist  le  fils  a  I'escoufle, 

Que  aucun  appellant  le  hua; 

Par  un  pou  que  ne  le  tua. 

Nuls  consoil  n'en  povoit  trouver; 

A  sa  mere  prist  a  rouver 

Qu'elle  feist  a  Dieu  oreison 

Qu'il  li  envoiast  garison, 

Chandeille  offrir  a  Nostre  Dame 

Que  li  gardast  le  corps  et  I'ame: 

Biaus  fils,  dont  vous  vient  cils  coraiges? 

A  tart  voul6s  devenir  saiges, 

Que  dut  ce  que  ce  ne  disoies 

Quant  tu  les  grans  pechi6s  fesoies 


2.  piocedet  P.  pzoces  f>  preces  P. 

3.  muuite  B  unaate  P. 

4.  )dsti  P. 

5.  penaentP. 

6.  turbaietf> turbares^. 
10.  Qnam  P. 

14.  inprouisoP. 


5.  aucuns P;  appelle  L,  apelleBt  P ab  e. 

8.  pricr  bf  raiaonner  e. 

9.  fist  P;  orison  £,  oraison  P. 
10.  gareison  £,  guerison  P. 

12.  et  coips  et  ame  P. 

13.  se  conges  P. 

15.  Qae  de  ce  P,  Que  dout  ice  ne  disies  a, 
Que  dout  ce  que  ne  le  disiez  b,  Que  doit  ce 


1.  ma  prins  a,  mest  prins  (pris)  b  (c).  que  tu  ne  disoyes  c. 

3.  quaTtea6c,quartiiietiercetieiceouP. 
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Et  les  grans  mauls  en  ton  enfance; 

A  tart  vient  ceste  rq>entance. 

Dehas  ait  qui  en  priera 
20    £t  qui  patrenostre  en  dira. 

Car  ce  seroit  painne  perdue. 

La  merite  vous  est  randue 

De  ce  qu'a  Dieu  et  a  ses  sains 

As  fait,  dont  tu  a  tart  te  plains. — 
La  morality. 
25    Qui  de  ses  fais  ne  se  chastie 

En  autrui  bien  pourquoi  se  fie? 

Dieux  qui  est  tons  plains  de  tout  pardon 

Ne  s'apaise  mie  par  don 

Qui  li  soit  de  mauvais  port£ 
30    Ou  qui  soit  en  peclii6  mort£. 

Qui  n'a  repentance  parfaite 

Et  qui  apres  mal  faire  gaite. 

Qui  s'atent  jusques  a  la  mort 

Bien  faire,  il  a  mauvais  amort; 
35    Car  nuls  n'a  plege  de  sa  vie. 

Plus  longue  est,  plus  tost  est  fenie. 

Aussi  tost  muert  un  minopet 

Com  un  viel,  se  dit  Ysopet. 

Aussi  tost  muert  veauls  com  vache; 
40    Mort  viel  et  jovene  ensamble  eschache. 

XXV.    DE  YRVNDINE  ET  AVIBVS 

{lUustraHan) 

Vt  linum  pariat  lini  de  semine  semen 

Nutrit  humusy  sed  aues  tangit  yrundo  metu: 
'Hie  ager,  hoc  semen  nobis  mala  uinda  minatur, 

Vellite  pro  nostris  semina  sparsa  malis/ 
5    Turba  fugit  sanos  monitus  uanosque  timores 

Arguit,  exit  humo  semen  et  herba  uireL 
Rursus  yrundo  monet  instare  pericula,  rident 

Rursus  aues;  hominem  placat  yrundo  sibL 

19.  Dehais  P;  em  L.  40.  ioene  L,  knt  eniiffsinMe  chaache  P. 

25.  se  Ml.  B. 

26.  autmi  pouiqnoi  bien  L.  1.  limiiin>fiBiim  B  Vsdam  P. 

27.  Dieu  L  P;  tooft  om,P.  2.  set  L.  adoes  P.  yttmd  P. 
27-^.  Ml.  a  be,  3.  uincula  L, 

29.  sent  de  mauais  L.  5.  timon  P, 

33,  la  Ml.  P.  7.  yramdo  P. 

35.  pleige  L,  plaiges  P.  8.  oimDem>lioiiiiiieiii  B. 

39.  veaul  JL,  viau  P. 
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Cumque  uiris  habitans  cantu  blanditur  amioo; 
10         Nam  premiasa  minus  ledere  tela  solent. 
lam  linum  metitur,  iam  fiunt  reda,  iam  uir 
Fallit  aues,  iam  se  consda  culpat  auis. 

Moralitas 
Vtile  consilium  qui  uitat,  inutile  sumit; 
Qui  nimis  est  tutus,  reda  uire  subit. 

Addicio 
15    Vir  bene  sensatus  animo  presenda  curat 
Cautus  preteriti  debet  et  esse  memor. 
Sedulus  aspidat  homo  prouideatque  futurum; 
Consilium  linquens  utile  iure  cadit. 

25.  De  TarondeDe  et  aoires  oisiaiie. 

Un  vilain  en  un  pais  yere 

Qui  ot  sem£  une  liniere 

A  ce  qu'autre  lin  en  issit. 

L'arondelle  a  qui  point  ne  sist 
5    S'en  va  si  tost  comme  elle  vole 

Aus  oisiaus  conter  la  parole, 

Si  leur  mbn^tre  de  la  liniere 

En  quelle  guise  et  quel  maniere 

Elle  leur  puet  nuire  et  grever 
10    S'elle  puet  croistre  et  lever: 

Car  li  boms  qui  semee  Ta 

Cordes  et  fiUes  en  f era 

Ou  je  et  vous  pourrois  cheoir; 

Si  nous  en  devons  pourveoir. 
15    Alons  trestuit  sans  detnourance, 

Je  le  vous  lou,  pour  le  semance 

Au  villain  mangier  et  destruire, 

Si  ne  nous  pourra  jamais  nuire. — 

Dame  arondelle,  dit  I'aloe, 
20    n  n'est  pas  mout  saiges  qui  loe 

A  faire  dommaige  au  predomme; 

Aler  en  convendroit  a  Romme 

9.  Cunque  P.      '  §U.  De  laronde  et  des  aatzes  oisiaus  L, 

10.  teOa  soOent  P.  4.  ne8citP,nefista6,qiiipa8nelvouliist 

11.  limum>llnumB  lumen  £.  mettitur>       c.  • 

metitur  ^metturX.  12.  files  L  ft,  fille  P  a,  grenB  rais  c. 

12.  culpaauitP.  13.  pourrons  P  a  6  c. 
14.etP.  16.  u  of  \ou  erased B,]o Pa b. 

16.  Cantus  MSS.  con.  Hemeu*.  21.  preudomme Labe^ pieudoime P. 
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S'il  en  vouloit  estre  absouls. 

Le  villain  pour  draps  en  son  dos 
25    Faire,  a  semee  la  semance, 

Non  pas  pour  nous  fere  grevance. 

A16s  vous  en  en  vos  maison, 

Car  vous  vous  doubt&  sans  raison. — 

Et  je  vous  otroi,  dit  Paronde, 
30    Que  Ten  me  plume  toute,  ou  tonde. 

Si  ne  vous  en  meschiet  encores. 

Chi6s  le  villain  m'en-yrai  ores, 

Avecques  lui  demourer6 

Et  de  mon  chant  le  deduir6. — 
35    Et  dls  ont  trestout  en  despit. 

La  liniere  sans  grant  respit 

Leva  et  amanda  et  crut 

Et  fist  tel  fruit  com  elle  dut; 

Et  le  vjlain  qui  I'ahena 
40    Et  cordes  et  roys  fait  en  a, 

Dont  il  en  a  maint  oisel  pris. 
La  moralit6. 

A  celui  doit  bien  estre  pis 

Qui  en  son  sen  trop  s'aseUre 

Et  qui  de  bon  conseill  n'a  cure. 
45    Cils  qui  se  vuet  bien  gouvrener 

Le  tamps  present  doit  discemer, 

Du  preterit  avoir  memoire, 

Ne  soit  bobander  de  grant  gloire, 

Et  doit  le  tamps  a  avenir 
SO    Pourveoir,  conseil  retenir. 

Car  dls  qui  est  bien  conseilli6, 

S'il  le  lait,  doit  estre  oubli6. 

23.  a88ols*JL  40.  roys  et  conies  £  a  d. 

25.  seme  k  Cfinancc  P.  42.  puis  P,  prins  a^  reprins  c. 

27.  Rales  a  6  c;  s  0/ vos  erased  B^YoLhc,  43.  san  troup  sasueun  P. 

voB  P,  sa  a,  44.  consoil  £,  conseil  P. 

30.  et  tonde  L.  45.   vetxlt  bien  gouuemer  P. 

33.  li  demoureray  P.  45-52.  om.  a  be, 

34.  deduyiay  P.  51.  conseliez  P. 

39.  hana  P,  lanhanna  a,  U  sema  bf  semee         52.  auiUie  £,  oUiez  P. 
laV. 
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XXVI.    DE  AGNO  ET  LVPO 

{Illustration) 

Cum  grege  barbato  dum  ludit  iunior  agnus^ 

Tendit  in  hunc  menti  dbsona  uerba  lupus: 
'Cur  olidam  munda  sequeris  plus  matre  capellam? 
Lac  tibi  preberet  dulcius  ipsa  parens. 
5    Est  prope,  festina,  matrem  pete,  munera  matris 
Lac  bibe,  nam  seruat  ubera  plena  tibi.' 
Agnus  ad  hec:  Tia  capra  michi  lac  dulce  ministrat; 

Me  nice  matris  alit,  me  uice  matris  amat. 
Non  michi,  sed  domino  prodest  me  uiuere;  uiuo 
10  Vt  metat  in  tergo  uellera  multa  meo. 

Ergo  michi  prestat  nutriri  lacte  caprino, 

Quam  lac  matris  habens  mergar  in  ore  tuo.' 

Moralitas 
Omnes  uindt  opes  securam  ducere  uitam; 
Pauperius  nichil  est  quam  miser  usus  opum. 
15    Nil  melius  sano  monitu,  nil  peius  iniquo; 
Consilium  sequitur  certa  ruina  malum. 

Addicio 
Rodere  malo  fabam  secura  menteque  risu, 
Quam  cum  delic&s  uiuere  corde  timens. 
Sanum  consilium  preponderat  omnibus  esds; 
20  Deterius  nichil  est,  si  dolus  intus  adest. 

26.  Do  loop  et  de  raignel. 

Une  berbis  ot  un  faon; 
Pour  lui  norrir  le  bailla  on 
Une  chievre  plaine  de  let 
Qui  trop  bien  norrit  I'aignelet, 
5    Aussi  com  ce  port6  I'eiist. 
Le  loup  volentiers  s'en  peiist, 

XXVI  tit  BgaoBP.  13.  secmemP. 

1.  Dum  grcge  MSS,  17.  monteque  P. 

2.  menti>menci  B  mend  P.     ^dusoua  19.  prepodent  P,  estis  if 55.  can.  Her» 
(-tt-  m  erasure)  B.                                             vieux. 

3.  sequensBP. 

7.  adhet  B  ad  het  P.  tU.  laigniau  P. 

9.  set B.  uino MSS.  X.  brebis LP ahc. 

10.  uellere>ue]leia B.  iueo B.  2.  norrur Bf  nourrir Lac. 

11.  prestetf  >  prestat  B.  caprine  f>capiino  5.  se  L  a. 
BcapnaoP.  6.  volentesB. 

12.  Qaem  MSS. 
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Si  di  a  Paigniel  par  falue: 

Ta  droite  mere  te  salue 

Qui  te  porta;  ce  est  le  oaile 
10    Qui  mout  s'esbait  et  merveille 

Comment  tu  I'as  ainssi  laiss^ 

Pour  une  chevre  compissi£ 

Qui  put  plus  que  ne  fait  mes  cus; 

Yien  t'en,  ne  demeure  si  plus, 
15    Et  je  te  manr6  a  ta  mere 

Qui  n'est  punesse  ne  amere, 

Ains  est  tres  douce  la  brebis; 

De  lait  te  garde  plain  le  puis. 

Alons  vien  te,  qu'elle  t'atent. — 
20    Tu  me  vas,  dist  Taigniau,  flatent; 

Je  puis  mout  bien  apercevoir 

Que  tu  me  cuides  decevoir. 

Or  ne  va  plus  a  ce  beant; 

Je  ne  te  otroie  neant. 
25    La  chievre  me  nourrist  et  pest. 

Si  bien  me  fait  que  miex  m'en  est, 

Et  m'aimme  autant  comme  ma  mere. 

S'ay  sa  nourreture  plus  chiere. 

Puis  que  je  I'ai  seiirement, 
30    Que  I'a  ma  mere  o  dampnement. 

A  mon  seigneur,  non  a  moy,  vaut 

Mon  vivre,  qui  la  laine  en  quiaut. 

Mieux  vaut  yci  asseiir  estre 

Qu'ailleurs  pour  toi  de  mon  corps  pestre. 
35    S'a  ma  mere  voloie  aler 

De  ce  ne  t'estuet  faveler. — 
La  morality. 

Plus  chier  ai  mangier  une  feve 

En  seurt6  avecques  bonne  treve; 

Ne  vuil  mangier  a  grant  peeur 
40    Les  bons  morsiaus  de  lescheur. 


7.  dit  L  P;  savehie  6. 

11.  laisaie  £,  leasiee  a,  laiasice  h  c. 

12.  con^issee  a  he. 

14.  dLP^ 

15.  temereB. 

16.  punaiae  L,  punese  P. 

17.  et  B,  « 

18.  pis  L  a  6. 

19.  ten  L  P. 

20.  Tu  me  uais  dit  laignid  flatant  L. 


24.  croiray  de  a  c,  cioiiTOie  de  d. 
26.  iMf  vefM  Ml.  0,  Et  fait  aaaes  ce  qui  me 
plaistftc. 
30.  mere  a  present  c. 
31'-32.  MM.  c, 

36.  flavder  P,  pas  pailer  a  6,  ja  paiier  c. 
37-44.  om,  a  he. 
38,  bourie  B  P. 
40.  lecheur  L,  lecheeur  P. 
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Le  bon  conseil  que  Ten  demande 
Vaut  trop  mieuz  que  nulle  viande. 
Mis  il  n'est  si  mauvaise  cliose 
Quen  barat  dedens  se  repose. 
Mauvais  conseil  puet  trop  grever. 
Pour  ce  le  doit  Ten  eschiever. 
Du  mauvais  vient  maleuret6 
Et  du  bon  et  pais  et  seurt6. 


XXVn.    DE  CANE  VETERANO 

(lUustraHon) 

Armauit  natura  canem  pede,  dente,  iuuenta; 
Hinc  leuisy  hinc  mordaz,  f ortis  et  inde  f uit. 
Tot  bona  furatur  senium,  nam  robore  priuat 
Corpus,  dente  genas,  et  leuitate  pedes. 
5    WlC  leporem  prendit,  fauces  lepus  exit  inhermes; 
Elusum  domini  uerberat  ira  canem. 
Reddit  uerba  canis:  'Dum  me  pia  pertulit  etas, 

Nulla  meum  potuit  f allere  preda  pedem. 
Defendit  senii  culpam  laus  ampla  iuuente; 
10         Pro  sene  qui  ceddit,  facta  priora  uigent. 
Nullus  amor  durat,  nisi  fructus  duret  amoris; 

Quilibet  est  tanti,  munera  quanta  f adt. 
Magnus  eram,  dum  magna  dedi;  nunc  marddus  annis 
Vileo;  de  ueteri  mentio  nulla  bono. 
15    Si  laudas  quod  eram,  quod  sum  culpare  proteruum  est; 
Si  redpis  iuuenem,  peDere  turpe  senem  est.' 

Moralitas 
Se  misere  seruire  sdat  qui  seruit  iniquo; 
Parcere  subiecUs  nesdt  iniquus  homo. 

Addido 
Heul    sunt  que  fadunt  tria  fastidire  magistros: 
20         Barberius  ueteres  et  coquus  atque  canis. 
Gignit  eis  odium  dilecti  fructus  egestas; 
Nullus  priuatus  utilitate  placet. 


44.  Qaant  L  P. 
XXVn  tit  cane  et  B  P. 

1.  aimeBta>iimeQta  B  iuuenta  P. 

2.  Huic  .  .  .  huicJL 

3.  sednmL. 

5.  pianditir55. 

6.  uerbeia  irat  P. 

7.  piotulit  MSS. 


9.  Deffendit  MSS. senuni  f  >aeniiB  m.  Z 
aemini  L  seniun  P. 
10.  se  ddit  P. 
12.  ct  P. 

14.  uenteriP. 

15.  pn>temtime8tBP(JLf). 

16.  semen  ^> senem  B. 

17.  m]sere>misero  B.  sedreP. 
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27.  Do  clueii  qui  chei  en  Tieflesce. 

Un  paysant  un  chien  avoit, 

Juene  et  legier,  qui  bien  savoit 

Courre  des  pi6s,  mordre  des  dens, 

Si  I'ot  mout  chier  li  paysans 
5    Tant  com  il  en  bon  point  se  tint; 

Mis  quant  il  en  viellesce  vint 

Qu'il  ne  se  pot  mhs  aidier, 

Dont  prent  li  villains  a  plaidier, 

Si  moinne  son  chien  malement 
10    Et  bat  et  fiert  vilainement, 

Ne  li  souvient  de  nulle  riens 

De  proesce  qu'ait  fait  li  chiens; 

Movais  loier  ore  en  revolt: 

Ha,  dit  le  chien,  las  ce  que  doit; 
15    Tant  com  fu  en  mon  bon  aaige 

Ne  s'en  ala  beste  sauvaige 

Que  ne  preisse,  tant  fort  corut; 

Droit  f  ut  que  ce  me  secourut, 

Et  me  vausist  en  ma  vieillesce 
20    Ce  que  j'6  fait  en  ma  jonesce. — 
La  morality. 

Mis  puis  que  fruit  et  esploit  faut 

Amours  ne  dure  ne  ne  vaut, 

Et  tant  com  li  homs  puet  et  donne 

Tant  est  amee  sa  personne. 
25    Am6s  et  chier  tenus  estoie 

Quant  de  bons  morsiaus  vous  pessoie; 

Or  suis  venus  et  tenus  vis. 

Des  biens  que  fis,  ce  m'est  avis, 

N'est  parole  ne  mention. 
30    Si  est,  selonc  ma  'ntention, 

Vilonnie  de  ce  blasmer 

Qu'am  soloit  loer  et  amer, 

4.  Et  lot  L.  17.  priiifle>.  ^ 

6.  viDesce  jL,  vidaice  P.  20.  iayPh  e{Uds  verse  am.  a. 

7.  Quis  ne  se  pot  mes  plus  aidier  L,  post         24.  prisee  d  he, 

mais  ider  P.  25.  two  verses  inserted  c. 

8.  pleder  P,  plaid^yer  a,  27.  suit  li  vieux  a  b,  suis  vklz  c. 

9.  mainiie  L,  maine  P.  30.  mentendum  jL,  mention  P,  entendoa 

15.  coMine  P;  bon  om,  P.  c. 

16.  san  alast  P.  32.  et  chiier  a. 
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Et  ce  qu'en  ayme  en  jonesce    . 

Ne  doit  Pen  hair  en  viellesce. 
35    Cils  qui  mauvis  et  felon  sert 

Sa  poinne  et  son  service  pert. 

Felons  ne  scet  riens  deporter; 

Dyable  Ten  puissent  porter. 

Trois  choses  sunt  que  I'en  ne  prise, 
40    Combien  qu'aient  fait  bon  service — 

Viel  chien,  viel  queu  et  viel  barbier, 

Combien  qu'aient  fait  bon  mestier 

Ou  tamps  pass£  a  leurs  seigneurs. 

Vieuls  barbiers  ne  sont  bons  sainneurs, 
45  ^Le  queu  et  chien  sont  empires, 

Car  viellesce  les  a  tirds. 

Pour  ce  les  a  Ten  en  halne, 

Que  de  fruit  ne  portent  racine. 

Cils  fait  plaisance  trop  petite 
50    A  seigneur  s'il  ne  li  proufite. 

XXVIII.    DE  LEPORIBVS  FVGIENTIBVS 

(IUus^<Uion) 

Silua  sonat,  fugiunt  lepores,  palus  obuia  uenit, 
Fit  mora,  respiciunt  ante  retroque,  timent. 
Dum  librant  in  mente  metus,  se  mergere  pacti, 
Sperant,  et  ranas  stagna  subire  uident. 
5    Vnus  ait:  'Sperare  licet;  non  sola  timoris 
Turba  sumus;  uano  rana  timore  latet. 
Spem  decet  amplecti;  spes  est  uia  prima  salutis; 

Sepe  fadt  metui  non  metuenda  metus. 
Corporis  est  leuitas  et  mentis  inhercia  nobis; 
10         Ista  fuge  causam  suggerit,  ilia  fugam.' 

Moralitas 
Sic  timeat  quicumque  timet,  ne  mole  timorb 
Spe  careat;  grauis  est  spe  fugiente  timor. 
Speret  qui  metuit;  morituros  uiuere  uidi 

36.  painne  L,  paine  P,  3.  mentus  P. 

38.  Grans  diables  len  puisse  c,  4.  stangna  L. 

39.  sont  L  P.  5.  et  P. 
39-50.  om.  a  he.  8.  om.  P. 

41.  queazP.  9.  Corporis  et  P. 

44.  seineiirs  L,  seignieurs  P.  10.  sug^ent  P. 

11.  quicunqueP. 
1.  siluatP. 
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Spe  duce,  uicturos  spe  moriente  mori. 

Addido 
15    Spes  refouet  multos,  spes  firma  beatius  iri 
Efficit  et  daudit  ultima  fine  uirum. 
Concomitare  solet  constans  hominem  moriturum; 
Confortatiua  spes  solet  esse  metus. 


28.  Des  ievres  qui  s'enfntoient. 

Li  bois  par  grant  vent  fremissoient; 

Le  lievres  qui  sa  tapissoient 

S'en  issirent,  tel  peur  orent, 

Mhs  gueres  loins  fuir  ne  porent; 
5    Sav6s  pourquoi?  pour  un  marches 

Qui  du  bois  estoit  asses  pres. 

Arrest6  sunt  trestuit  ensamble, 

Tel  paour  a  chascuns  qu'il  tramble, 

Et  dient  qu'il  se  noieroient; 
10    Mfes  les  raines  qui  la  estoient 

Quant  les  oirent  Venir  bruiant, 

Ou  marches  s'en  saillent  fuiant, 

Dont  li  lievre  estre  cremu  cuident 

Pour  ce  que  la  place  leur  vuident. 
15    Si  en  ristrent  si  durement, 

Ce  dit  la  fable  vraiement, 

Que  dou  ris  leur  fendi  la  bouche 

Si  que  aus  oreilles  leur  touche. 

Dit  li  uns:  Or  n'aions  doubtance, 
20    Mis  soions  en  bonne  esperance; 

Car  se  nous  sommes  paoureus 

Et  couarsi  n'y  sommes  pas  sens; 

Ve£s  que  ces  raines  tant  nous  doubtent 

Que  pour  nous  en  I'iaue  se  boutent. — 
La  moralit6. 
25    Esperance  a  mains  a  valu 

14.  nitturos  L.  speriente  P.  10.  grenoulles  a,  renoilles  b,  Gxeooflla  sur 

15.  befttuxis  P.  la  tern  estoient  (with  hoo  nrsea  addti)  c. 
17.  Cum  oomittaFe  L.  12.  saille  L. 

13.  les  lievres  L. 

2.  se  P  a  6,  si  c.  15.  rient  a  c,  rixent  b. 

3.  peeur  L,  pour  eurent  P.  16.  flable  P. 

4.  Mais  garres  loing  fuir  ne  peurent  P;  22.  Encore  ny  a. 

loings  fottir  £.  23.  Ves  que  ces  rainnes  £;  doabtant  P. 

8.  chascun  L  P;  qui  P.  24.  boutant  P. 
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£t  si  est  voie  du  salu. 
Par  peeur  sommes  sans  raison 
CremUy  si  nous  donne  achoison 
De  criendre,  il  estuet  que  je  die, 

30    Leggeresce  et  couardie. 

Car  legier  sommes  et  couart; 
Mis  quiconcques  creint,  si  se  gart 
Que  il  esperance  n'«eschieve, 
Car  sens  li  est  peeur  trop  grieve. 

35    Tel  est  sauv£  par  esperance 

Qui  de  mourir  fust  en  doubtance; 
Et  tieulx  sens  li  mors,  se  m'est  vis, 
Qui  o  li  fust  encores  vis. 
Esperance,  la  damme  belle, 

40    Les  saiges  tire  a  sa  cordelle; 
De  saige  homme  conclut  la  vie. 
Desesperance  I'esbaye, 
Fait  homme  au  dyable  enlader 
Quant  il  se  tuent  par  acier, 

45    Par  fer,  par  baton  ou  par  corde. 
C'est  la  plus  perilleuse  et  orde 
Qu'est  contre  debonairet6 
De  Dieu  et  sa  benignity. 
Ja  pardonn^s  n'iert  cils  pechi6s 

50    Qui  est  de  tous  meschi6s  mechi6s. 
Par  li,  li  dous  Sains  Esperis 
N'est  am6s,  requis  ne  chieris. 


XXIX.    DE  CAPRA  ET  LVPO 
{Illustration) 

Capra  dbum  querens  hedum  commendat  ouili; 

Hunc  illi  solida  seruat  ouile  sera. 
Natum  cauta  parens  monitu  premunit  amico, 

Vt  lateat,  nee  sit  in  sua  dampna  uagus. 
Hie  latet;  ecce  lupus  mouet  hostia,  upce  capellam 

Exprimit,  ut  pateant  hostia  dausa  sibi. 
'Sta  procul,'  edus  ait,  'caprisas  gutture  falso; 


27.  Paoureuxo. 

28.  Ciemir  a,  Craint  c,  ce  L. 

36.  balance  a  be. 

38.  fnaeent  encoieus  via  P, 

39.  dame  L  P. 


39-52.  om.abe. 

1.  Qfbum  •  •  .  hedoin  B  P, 

2.  ouilleP. 

3.  quanta  B  P  canta  £. 

5.  ]attet>]atet  £.  monet  MSS. 
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Cum  bene  caprises,  te  procul  esse  uolo. 
Quod  mea  sis  mater,  mentitur  3rmago  loquendi; 
10         Rimula,  qua  uideo,  te  docet  esse  lupum/ 

Moralitas 
Insita  natorum  cordi  doctrina  parentum 
Cum  pariat  fructum,  spreta  nocere  solet. 

Addicio 
Rudimenta  patrum  stolidus  ne  transgrediaris; 
Etas  doctrinam  credere  prisca  solet. 
15    Doctrinam  loquitur  sapiens  prolizior  etas; 

Sanam  doctrinam  tempora  multa  dabunt. 


29.  De  la  chievre  et  do  loop. 

La  chievre  va  querre  viande 

Pour  son  chevrel,  et  li  commande 

£t  amonneste  que  du  toit 

Ne  se  mueve  ou  il  estoit, 
5    Car  s'il  s'en  part,  saiche  de  voir, 

n  y  puet  bien  dommaige  avoir, 

Tel  dont  il  se  tendra  pour  fos. 

En  I'ostel  Ta  laissi£  endos. 

Si  comme  11  f  u  demour^s  sous, 
10    Este  vous  Ysangrin  li  loups 

Vient  a  I'uis  et  boute  et  apelle, 

Et  change  sa  vols  et  chevrelle: 

Euvre  I'uis,  dit  il,  a  ta  mere. — 

Non  fer6,  dit  il,  par  Saint  Pere. 
15    Ass68  y  pourr^s  appeler, 

Bien  vous  connois  au  chevreller. 

Tout  le  sachife  vous  contrefaire, 

N'enterrfe  ja  en  mon  repaire; 

Et  si  vol  bien  par  un  pertuis 
20    Que  y€  ci  trouv6  en  cest  huis, 

12.  patiar  B  P.  10.  Et  veez  cy  b,  ysangrins  L  (9-10  differ- 

14.  pzista  B  P,  entinc). 

14.  feray P ahe. 
9.  ikis  verse  om,  a,  19.  pertruis  B,  partius  P. 

20.  iay  P  ab,  cy  ay  c. 
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Que  vous  estes  uns  loups  de  voir 

Qui  me  voul£s  ci  decevoir; 

AilleuTS  vous  estuet  querre  proie. — 

Ainssi  le  chevrel  Ten  envoie. 
La  moralit6. 
25    Pour  ce  vous  di  qu'a  Fenfant  vient 

Grant  preu  quant  il  voit  et  retient 

La  bonne  doctrine  du  pere; 

Et  qui  non  fait,  il  le  compere. 

Les  ensaingnemens  ne  trespasce 
30    Des  grans  ne  ne  met  en  espasce 

De  pere  et  de  mere  la  doctrine; 

En  ton  cuer  les  garder  ne  fine. 

En  ceci  croi  les  anciens 

Se  vuis  estre  victoriens. 
35    Con  les  anciens  croist  jonesce, 

Mauvitife  en  cuer  ne  les  blesce. 

XXX.    DE  RVSTICO  ET  ANGVE  NVTRITO  AB  EO 

{lUustraiion) 

Rustica  mensa  diu  nutritum  nauerat  anguem; 

Humanam  potuit  anguis  amare  manum. 
Grada  longa  uiri  subito  mutatur  in  iram, 
Arma  per  anguineum  dirigit  ira  caput. 
5    Vulneris  actor  eget,  se  uulnere  credit  egenum, 
Angui  pro  uenia  supplicat;  anguis  ait: 
'Non  securus  ero  dum  sit  tibi  tanta  securis, 

Dum  cutis  hec  metuit  uulnera  scripta  sibi. 
Qui  me  lesit,  item  ledet,  si  ledere  possit; 
10  Expedit  infido  non  iterare  fidem. 

Sed  si  te  piguit  sceleris,  scelus  omne  remittam, 
Nam  gemitus  ueniam  uulneris  corde  emit. 
[Moralitas]     <  Addicio  > 
Qui  semel  obfuerit  inimicus  dicitur  esse; 

21.  un  lottp  pour  voir  P.  3.  longua  MSS, 

26  A  grant  preu  quant  ot  et  entent  a,  ot          4.  angumeritum  P.  capud  L. 

et  retient  b  c,  5.  egit  B,  uulnnere> uulnere  B  uulunere 

29-36.  om.abc.  P.  uinea  B  P  (>uenia  B). 

34.  veulz  P.  8.  tutis  hoc  MSS. 

35.  Com  L,  9.  lesdt  P.  item>iterum  B  m,  2.  ledit  P. 

36.  Mauvesties  P.  Moralitas  the  real  Moralitas  has  fatten  otU; 
XXX  tit  angne  ab  eo  {am,  nutrito)  B       aUof  whai  is  given  here  is  merely  the  Addicio^ 

(P  illegible).  although  that  sign  appears  only  opposite  v.  15 

1.  nuttzitum  B  P.  (in  B). 
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Hie  semper  quoque  presumitur  esse  malus. 
15    Cautelis  hominum  sensus  solet  obuius  esse, 
Et  cautela  pari  condidone  perit. 


30.  Da  vflain  qai  noarri  !e  serpent* 

Jadis  ot  nourri  un  villains 
Une  serpente,  et  des  ses  mains 
Tenir  et  pestre  la  souloit 
En  tieu  guise  comme  il  vouloit. 
5    Un  jour  a  li  se  courrega, 
Si  la  feri,  si  la  ble^a, 
.  D'une  coignie  que  il  tint. 
Ne  sc£  comment,  apr^  ce  avint 
Que  f u  povres  et  mandiens. 

10    Si  cuide  bien  li  paisans 

Que  ce  meschief  ait  encouru 
Pour  son  serpent  qu'il  ot  feru. 
A  li  s'en  vint,  mout  se  humilie, 
Et  du  meffait  merci  li  crie, 

15    En  priant  qu'elle  li  pardoint. 
Dit  le  serpent:  Ne  m'i  fi  point 
En  toi  ne  en  ta  compaignie, 
Tant  comme  aies  ta  coignie 
De  quoi  m'as  navr£  et  batu, 

20    Car  encores  m'en  batras  tu, 
Se  tu  pues,  ce  sai  ge  de  voir. 
En  desloial  ne  puet  avoir, 
Se  merveilles  n'est,  loiaut^. 
Tot  me  pourroies  fere  aut6. 

25    Mis  se  de  bon  cuer  t'en  repens, 
Je  te  pardoin, — dit  le  serpens. 


'  14.  presumtur   B    presuintur  P  f  >pre-  7.  escourgee  c. 

suintur  t  L.  corr.  Hervieux.  9.  Quil  Lbc,  Qui  a. 

15.  Cautd]i8>  Cautelis  I..  13.  moult  sumelie  P. 

15.  que  il  a. 
Hi.  nouRist  L,  morrit  P.  ^^  fie  P  6,  fy  c;  Nest  mie  apoint  a. 

1.  uns  viiains  1. 6. 


I'  y^^  \  *•  23.  liaute  P,  loyautcl  c. 

6.  le.  .  .le  a  b. 


21.  sceieX. 

23.  liaute  P, 

24.  Tost  L;  autd  P  b  c,  honte  a. 
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La  morality. 

Quiconcques  une  fois  me£fait, 

Apoinnes  a  tant  se  retrait. 

Se  uns  desloiaus  donnoit  miel, 
30    Doit  I'en  cuidier  que  ce  soit  fiel. 

Cils  qui  a  une  fois  neti, 

Com  cils  ne  doit  estre  peli, 

Qui  amis  doit  estre  dam6s; 

Qui  a  neii  ne  soit  am6s. 
35    Par  sen  deboute  Ten  cautele 

Le  barat  qui  tapit  sous  Tele. 

Par  cautele  convient  morir, 

Cautele  ne  doit  signourir. 


XXXI.    DE  CERVO,  OVE  ET  LVPO 

{Illustration) 

Ceruus  oui  presente  lupo  sic  intonat:  'Amplum 

Vas  tritici  debes  reddere,  redde  michi.' 
Sic  iubet  esse  lupus,  paret  timor  ista  iubenti; 
Namque  die  fixo  debita  spondet  ouis. 
5    Fit  mora,  ceruus  ouem  uexat  de  federe,  ceruo 
Inquit  ouis:  'Non  stant  federa  facta  metu. 
Me  decuit  cogente  lupo  quecumque  f  ateri, 
Meque  decet  fraudem  pellere  fraude  pari.' 

Moralitas 
Dum  timor  in  porta  sedit,  promissa  timoris 
10  Arent;  nil  fidei  uerba  timentis  habent. 

Addido 
Irrita  iura  sonant  que  sunt  extorta  timore; 

Ezcusat  iustus  qui  sit  in  urbe  timor. 
Non  est  consensus  perfectus  quem  timor  ambit; 
Obligat  nullum,  si  sit  adesse  timor. 

27.  maiffait  P.  3.  timor  e  (e  expunged)  L.  ibanti  P. 

30.  on  P;  cc  om.  P.  5,  ouem—,  B.  defendexe  B  teruo  B  temo 

31-38.  am.  a  be,  p  j^^ 

35.  Pour  ce  deboutelleii  P.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^   quicumquOquccumque 

38.  seignorir  L,  ^  ^  quiconque  P.  fatere  B  iwom  P. 

LpicnacntcP.  8.  docet  lf55.    fandctu  P.  ■ 
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31.  Do  cert  Ifl  brebis  et  le  loop.         % 

Li  loups  ou  n'a  point  de  pit£, 

Ne  8c£  par  quelle  auctorit6 

De  legat,  poissance  nouvele, 

Estoit  juges  d'une  querele 
5    Que  sire  Brichemet  le  cerfs 

Entent  a  demander  envers 

Madame  Blanche  la  brebis; 

Si  maintient  ainsinc  en  ses  dis 

Qu'un  boissiau  de  froument  li  doit. 
10    Le  loup  commande  que  li  poit 

Sen  bl£  sen  nulle  raison  dire; 

Celle  ne  I'ose  contredire, 

Ains  li  convenance  et  promet 

A  rendre  au  terme  qu'i'  li  met. 
15    Li  termes  vient,  li  cerfs  demande 

Que  la  brebis  son  bl6  li  rende. 

La  brebis  qui  savoit  de  droit 

Dit  que  ja  riens  ne  li  rendroit. 
La  morality. 

Car  promesse  qui  par  peeur 
20    Est  faite,  n'a  point  de  valeur. 

Par  peeur  et  par  contraingnance 

Du  loup  fist  ceste  convenance: 

Pour  ce  le  bl6  rendre  refuse, 

Car  droite  peeur  m'en  escuse. — 
25    Drois  ne  vuilt  pas  que  chose  vaiUe 

A  qui  peeur  ochoison  bailie. 

La  ou  donne  commencement 

N'est  pas  parfait  consentement. 

XXXn.    DE  MVSCA  ET  DE  CALVO 

{Illustration) 

Musca  premit  caluum,  caluus  uult  cedere  muscam, 
Vt  muscam  feriat,  se  ferit,  ilia  redit. 

Ij/.  de  la  P;  du  P.  21-28.  om.  b. 

3.  Ou  de  legat  ou  dapostolle  a  b;  (da-  22.  congiioiaBaiioe  a  c. 

postdle  c).  24.  excuse  P. 

7.  Uance  P.  25.  Droit  ne  uuet  L,  veult  P. 

8.  ainai  en  aedis  P.  25-28.  om,  a  be. 
11.  SemUe  P,  Son  ble  a  (  c. 

15.  Le  tenne  vient  le  cerf  X,  vien  li  serf  P.         XXXn  1  ooedere>cedeteB  credere  P. 
21.  contenance  0.  2.  musam  •  •  •  fedtP. 
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Caluus  ait:  'Te  Parca  iubet  uidna  iocari; 
Si  ferior,  rides;  si  feriare,  cades. 
5    Sospes  ero  dedes  ictus,  semel  icta  peribb; 

Est  mea  prompta  michi  gracia,  surda  tibi/ 

Moralitas 
lure  potest  ledi  ledens,  ut  ledat;  in  ilium, 
Unde  breuis  cepit  lesio,  magna  redit. 

Addicio 
Grandia  dampna  gerit  interdum  occasio  parua; 
10  Sepius  ocddit  quique  ferire  putat. 

^on  facias  aliis  imprudenter  nocumentum; 
Innocuus  sis,  si  uiuere,  iuste,  cupis. 


32.  De  la  moache  et  da  chaave* 

Un  prodomme  qui  chauve  yert 
Point  une  mouche,  et  cils  se  fiert 
Ou  front,  qu'il  vuet  fuir  la  mouche. 
Mis  il  s'en  vet  qu'il  ne  la  touche; 
5    Puis  se  refiert  et  puis  s'en  saut; 
Cils  se  refiert  et  tourjours  faut 
Fort  a  sa  teste  et  a  son  front: 
Dyables,  dit  il,  jouer  te  font; 
Se  je  me  fier  tu  t'en  iras, 

10    Se  je  te  fier  tu  periras. 

Mieux  te  venist  en  pais  tenir, 
Car  nuls  preu  ne  t'en  puet  venir. 
Mis  se  je  sept  fois  me  feroie 
Ja  pour  ce  mains  sains  n'en  seroie; 

15    Mhs  se  une  fois  te  puis  ferir 

N'est  riens  qui  t'en  puist  garantir. — 


3.  perca  MSS.  iocare  MSS,  3.  qui  L  a  (  c, 

4.  feriere>feiiaie  tP.  4.  cil  se  vet  qui  na  touche  P,  qui  L. 

5.  iua  ?>icta  L.  peribu8>peribis  P.  5.  sen  om,  P, 

6.  gratia  P.  6.  EtdlsL. 

7.  pocestB.  8.  dicil  X,  dit  cil  P,  f  ait  il  ^. 

8.  preuis  P.  9.  r  prefixed  to  iras  in  later  hand  B,  riras 
11.  fadat   B   P.  inprudenmter    (-m-  ex-  ab. 

punged  B)  in  prudempter  P.    uocuznentum  11.  Miex  te  uenit  X,  vault  a. 

P.  13.  ie  me  viL  fois  feroie  P. 

14.  om,  a. 

Ut,  preudoume  P.  16.  rien  qui  ten  peust  gaurir  L,  puisse 

1.  preudomme  L,  preudoume  P.  guerir  a  be. 
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La  morality. 

Qui  ennuy  fait  ennuy  requiert, 

Et  ferus  doit  estre  qui  fiert. 

Souvent  pour  petit  de  me£Fait 
20    Re^oivent  mains  pis  que  n'ont  fait. 

Pour  ce  te  doit  en  toutes  places 

Garder  qu'a  nullui  ne  me£Faces. 

L'en  voit  par  petite  achoison 

De  dommaige  venir  foison. 
25    A  la  fois  qui  cuide  ferir 

L'autre  occist  et  le  fait  perir. 

Ne  fai  a  nuluy  nuisement 

Se  vivre  vues  seUrement. 

Tant  vet  le  pot  a  Tiaue  qu'il  bri^e; 
30    Pour  ce  a  nuls  mal  faire  ne  vise. 


XXXIII.    DE  WLPE  ET  CICONIA 

{Illustration) 

Vulpo  uocante  uenit,  speratque  ciconia  cenam; 

Fallit  earn  liquidus  uulpe  uocante  cibus. 

Dum  bibit  ilia  dbum,  solum  bibit  ilia  dolorem; 

Hie  dolor  in  uulpem  fabricat  arma  doli. 

5    Sunt  paud  mora  parua  dies,  auis  inquid:  'Habemus 

Fercula  que  sapiunt;  dulcis  amica,  ueni.' 

Hec  uenit,  hec  uase  uitreo  bona  fercula  condit, 

Ac  solam  redpit  formula  uasis  auem. 
Laudat  opes  oculis  uasis  nitor,  has  negat  ori 
10  Formula;  sic  geminat  uisus  odorque  famem. 

Sic  uulpes  ieiuna  redit,  'sic  f allitur  audens 
Fallere,  sic  telo  leditur  ipsa  suo. 
*  Moralitas 

Que  tibi  non  faceres,  aliis  fecisse  negabis; 
Vulnera  ne  fadas,  que  nequis  ipse  pati. 

Addicio 
15    lure  poll  bonitas  bonitatem  facta  requirit; 
Vt  michi  gratus  eris,  sic  tibi  gratus  ero. 

21.  doisi,.  7.  Hie  .  . .  UcMSS.  (>Hec  .  . .  hec^). 

25-30.  am.  a  be.  nase  MSS. 
27.  nullin  L  P.  8.  wAtMSS. 

29.  qui  P.  9.  oculos  P. 

30.  nul  L  P.  10.  famen  B  P. 
XXXm  tit  dncognia  L.                                12.  sit  tello  (>tdo)  L. 

3.  cybumB.  soluumP.  16.  sitil. 
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Frangentique  fidem  bonitas  frangatur  ddem; 
Huic  dolus  adsistaty  qui  fadt  ipse  dolum. 


33.  De  Renart  et  de  la  dngoin^e. 

Renart  qui  one  bien  n'abeli 

Semont  a  mengier  avec  li 

La  dngongne,  sa  bonne  amie. 

EUe  ne  li  refusa  mie, 
5    Qui  cuida  bien  estre  peiie, 

Festuiee  et  recede, 

Qu'a  nuls  barat  n'i  entendi. 

Renart  sus  la  table  espandi 

Plain  pot  de  miel  que  il  avoit, 
10    Qu'a  mangier  donner  li  devoit. 

Cil  boit  le  miel  et  ledie  et  sudie 

Et  prie  celle  qu'el  manjuce; 

Mte  el  non  puet  riens  a  soi  traire, 

Car  el  n'a  pas  bee  a  ce  faire. 
15    Si  se  pourpense  par  quel  art 

EUe  conchiera  Renart. 

Renart  semont,  si  appareille 

Trop  bonne  viande  a  mervelle, 

La  melleur  qu'apareillier  pot; 
20    Puis  si  la  mist  dedens  un  pot 

Qui  ert  le  col  lone  et  estroit, 

Comme  ampoule  de  voirre  estoit. 

Renart  ne  pout  le  eol  bouter 

Ne  de  la  viande  gouter; 
25    Mhs  la  cingoingne  bien  en  goute, 

Que  jusques  au  fons  le  bee  y  boute. 

Renart  voussist  a  ce  besoing 

Qu'il  eust  bee  en  lieu  de  groing. 

La  viande  qui  bon  flairoit 

18.  BiDC  B  (P  ittegOU).  14.  elle  P  a  c,  Car  pas  nauoit  bee  6. 

16.  pourra  tromper  c. 
Hi. Du L; segogne P.  18.  meruoille L, merveOle Pahc. 

1.  a  qui  P;  Regnart  a  c  (so  8, 16,  17,  23,         19.  meillear  X  a  c,  mellieur  P. 
27, 31).  21.  Qui  a  P,  ot  a  (  c. 

2.  aueoq'a L.  22.  empole P;  estroit  B  LP. 

3.  aegongne  P  ac^  dcongne  6.  23.  pot  Lab;  groing  a  c,  groin  6. 
8.  sur  P  ab.  24.  titis  verse  om,  a. 

11.  Cfla L,  Si  a 6;  suce  Labe,  29,  fleroit  L,  fleuroit  P. 

13.  die  neP  ab,  nen  c;  riens  faire  6. 
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50    Et  qui  par  le  vairre  paroit, 

Fait  a  Renart  son  fain  doubler 

Et  de  lecherie  troubler. 

Bien  le^it  le  conchiement 

Que  il  trouva  premierement. 
35    Se  I'oisel  dou  miel  ne  menja, 

Ass6s  de  li  se  revenja. 
La  morality. 

Qui  fait  que  a  soi  ne  voudroit, 

S'O  s'en  repent  c'est  a  bon  droit. 

L'en  treuve  en  droit  qui  bien  le  quiert; 
40    L'une  bont£  Tautre  requiert. 

Si  comme  seras  aggreable 

Je  te  ser£y  sans  nuUe  fable. 

Au  tricheeur  qui  sa  foi  ment 

Faire  doit  l'en  samblablement. 
45    Sus  celi  qui  fait  tricherie 

Reviegne  barat  et  boidie. 


XXXIV.    DE  CORWO  QVI  PENNAS  PAVONIS 

ASSVMPSIT 

(lUustration) 

Coruus  ut  inuento  picti  pauonis  amictu, 

Se  polit  et  sodas  ferre  superbit  aues. 
Quern  fore  pauonem  pauonis  penna  fatetur, 

Pauonumque  gregi  non  timet  ire  comes. 
5    Pauo  dolum  sentit  falsi  pauonis  honorem, 

Increpat  et  domitam  uerbere  nudat  auem. 
Nuda  latet,  sodosque  fugit,  minuique  pudorem 

Sic  putat;  banc  duro  corripit  ore  comes: 
'Ascensor  nimius  nimium  ruit,  aptus  in  imis 
10         Est  locus;  hec  leuis  est,  ilia  ruina  grauis. 
Qui  plus  posse  putat  sua  quam  natura  ministrat. 

Posse  suum  superans,  fit  minus  ipse  potens. 


30.  voine  L  P.  i.  inueto  ^  amittu  L  amitn  P. 

3L8afaiBL.  2.  lodat^P. 

3SM6.  (m.abc,  S.  ooiripiet P. 

40.  reqoierB.  9.  imusBPinuiX. 

42.  flabe  P.  10.  hk  MSS.  iOa>ine  B. 

44.  le  doit  L.  12.  numus  MSS^  (>iiiiiiiit  B). 
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Si  tibi  nota  satis  nature  meta  fuisset, 

Nee  uilis  nee  inops  nee  sine  ueste  fores.' 

<Moralitas> 
15    Cui  sua  non  sapiunt,  alieni  sedulus  auceps 

Qui  non  est  sapiens,  desinit  esse  quod  est. 

<Addido> 
Nature  methas  non  est  transeendere  tutuxn; 

Qui  transeendit  equm  protinus  ipse  eadit. 
Qui  nimis  aseendit  querulus  eadit  ipse  supinus; 
20         Alta  petit  liuor,  f astus  et  alta  petit. 


34.  Da  corbiaa  qui  se  para  des  plumes  da  paon. 

En  un  eoneile  des  oisiaus 

Sire  Tiereelins  li  eorbiaus 

Vit  que  iert  entr'  elix  tons  sous 

Li  plus  lais  et  li  plus  hidous. 
5    Pensa  que  plumes  embleroit, 

Des  plus  belles  qu'il  trouveroit; 

S'en  embla  tant  eomme  il  eonvint. 

Quant  a  I'autre  eoneile  vint, 

Cils  qui  de  Tautrui  fu  fard£s 
10    Fu  mout  des  autres'regard6s 

Pour  les  plumes  que  il  embloit; 

Faussement  paon  resambloit, 

Les  autres  oisiaus  desdoingnoit 

Et  au  paon  se  eomparoit. 
15    Le  paon  a  bien  eongneii 

Son  barat  et  apereeii; 

De  ses  plumes  I'a  desnu£, 

Bien  batu  et  a  pou  tu£. 

Le  corbiau  qui  mal  fu  venus 
20    Vit  que  il  f  u  des  plumes  nus. 

13.  Sit  ^  JL  (P  iUegfbU),  uota  P.  En  on  grant  conseil  des  oyseauz  Sire 

14.  in  cops  f  B,  selinsc. 

15.  cednhii  B.  3.  quil  iert  entre  euls  tous  seals  L. 

17.  metas  P.  4.  hideus  L  P. 

18.  eqaum  fTcrvMn*.  6.  trouverantB. 

19.  mimis  B  P  (>iiiiii]8  B)  minus  Z.         12.  this  vers$  am.  a. 
qnerdus  B  P.  sospimus  P.  14.  aacompftignoit  a  h  (c). 

1.  une  P.  17.  desvestu  c. 

1, 2.  Eds  ou  condUe  des  oysiauz  18.  Et  lui  a  dit  lienes  es  tu  c. 

Uiv^jays  plmnes  qui  nest  pas  beaux  a.  En  19.  Ly  jays  qui  trop  mal  a;  quB  B. 

one  compaignie  de  oyseauz  Sire  thiceUns  6,  19, 20, 24.  fust  P. 
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Quant  perdu  ot  les  derrenieres, 

Bien  vousist  avoir  les  premieres. 

lines  et  autres  a  perdu; 

Tant  fu  honteus  et  e^)erdu 
25    Sire  Tiercelin  li  corbiaus 

Que  avecques  les  autres  oisiauz 

N'ose  ne  venir  ne  aler, 

Que  11  paon  fit  avaler. 
La  morality. 

Qui  plus  haut  monte  qu'il  ne  doit, 
30    De  plus  haut  chiet  qu'il  ne  voudroit; 

Qui  en  bas  lieu  se  vuet  seoir, 

II  n'a  dont  il  dole  cheoir. 

Et  qui  s'e£Force  ne  ne  bee 

A  ce  .que  nature  li  vee, 
35    Souvent  li  vient  pis  que  devant; 

Bien  I'alds  ore  apercevant. 

Se  la  bonne  conissisi£s 

De  nature,  encor  he  fussi^ 

De  plumes  ne  povres  ne  vis; 
40    Mfes  le  vostre,  ce  m'est  avis, 

Pou  ou  mains  vous  souffisoit. 

Ce  est  ce  qui  vous  attisoit 

Et  semonnoit  a  I'autrui  prendre; 

Si  en  est  vostre  force  mendre.  • 
45    N'est  bonne  ne  seiire  chose 

Sa  nature  passer  par  glose, 

Par  faintise  ou  par  apparence. 

Qui  trop  haut  monte,  si  se  pense 

Cheoir  pourra  par  grant  mine, 
50    La  teste  devant  et  supine. 

De  orgueil  la  superstidum 

Ceci  quiert,  et  ambition. 

A  nostre  tamps  avons  veil 

Que  si  tres  haut  ont  bas  cheii; 

25.  Ly '  jays  qui  ot  hat  set  aveviz  a,      congnmwilfi  ft,  Se  la  bonne  cengnenasiet  c 
tlueodiii  ft,  thifwrihiB  c.  41.  ou  neaat  a  be. 


28.  Hpaons  fist  £,  le  pMO  fist  P;  Lor  42.  osBisoitP,ocioita,atiioitft^acciiioitc 
pHostli  peons  a  poller  a  (ft)  c,  45-58.  am.  a  be;  o/Xer  44  e  odds:  FMr  oe 

29.  qui  £  P.  autre  fois  voos  advisies  Tom  jouit  en 
'  30.  quiPi  maiBsprisieE. 

31.  oQcnt  £,  veult  P.  47.  uptnam  P. 

35.  pulsP.  $1.  enpenddon L. 

37.  Se  la  dimture  conissics  a,  Se  la  bonte  54.  bos  ieo  X. 
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55    Vett  avons  de  grant  demainne 
Les  haus  noter  en  la  montaingne. 
Ainssi  I'avons  en  Pescripture 
En  verit6  et  en  figure. 


XXXV.    DE  MVLA  ET  MVLIONE 

{lUusiraHan) 

Mula  n^it  cunum,  nam  mulam  mulio  cogit; 

Mule  musca  nocet  uerbere  siue  minis: 
'Cur  pede  sopito  cumim  tempusque  moraris? 
Te  premop  te  pungo,  peasima,  curre  leuis.' 
5    Mula  refert:  'Quia  magna  sonas,  uis  magna  uideri; 
Nee  tua  facta  nocent,  nee  tua  uerba  micbi. 
Nee  te  pertimeoy  sed  eum  quern  sustinet  axb, 
Qui  mea  frena  tenet,  qui  mea  terga  ferit.' 

Moralitas 
Audat  in  audacem  timidus  fortique  minatur 
10         DebiliSy  audendi  cum  uidet  esse  locum. 

,  Addido 

Verbula  non  semper  sunt  ampullosa  timenda; 

Ventosis  nullus  debet  inesse  timor. 
Facta  magis  terrere  licet  quam  uerbula  nana; 
Debilis  in  fortem  non  sit  acerbe  loquax. 


35.  D*ui  muleCier  et  d*aae  mule. 

Un  muletier  sa  mule  avoit 
O  quoi  son  char  mener  devoit; 
La  mule  hastive  n'est  point. 
La  mouche  qui  volentiers  point 
5    Li  dit:  Ha,  preceuse  beste, 
Va  plus  tost,  cour,  et  si  te  heste, 

1.  npit fiptt ausom  .  .  .  nollimP.  14.  aortcm  Hwwitwr  ia  lofflan  r$p9&i§i 

ZwmtaLBP.  dxkbUSS.  BP. 
5.  MnltaMfenSP. 

7.  per  impmtti)  pertimeo  L.  let  B.  aadt  3.  nest  nest  B. 

jP.  4.  Une  moucfae  bsault  et  point  a  (6)  c. 

8.  tensjP.  5.  hay  picseiue  P,  peiechease  L,  putP 

9.  andatem  tmnidus  X.  ceuse  a,  peioeiise  6,  paieiaease  c 
11.  aaBt  P.  ampolosa  L  P  (>aiapallo8a  6.  coun  P. 

L). 
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Ott  je  te  poindrai  ja  encoires 

Plus  tost  ass^s  que  ne  fis  ores, 

Ou  plus  vif  et  ou  plus  parfont. 
10    Diables  ainsi  aler  te  font. — 

Mule  dit:  Mouche,  tu  es  fole. 

Guides  tu  que  ta  grant  parole 

M'esbaysse  ne  ne  espoante? 

Ce  saches  tu,  que  je  ne  mante, 
15    Que  je  ne  te  crains  ne  ne  doubt. 

Celui  qui  sus  moy  siet  et  croupt 

Crains  plus  que  toi  ne  ta  menace. 

Qui  mon  f rain  tient  et  fiert  et  chace. 

Toi  ne  pris  je  pas  un  estront. — 
La  morality. 
20    Mains  couars  souvent  ainsi  font 

Et  menacent  les  plus  hardis 

Et  par  paroles  et  par  dis. 

Le  f aible  le  fort  remenace 

Quant  il  en  voit  ne  lieu  ne  place. 
25    La  parole  qui  est  vanteuse 

Pour  ce  ne  doit  estre  doubteuse. 

Le  fait  plus  muet  que  la  parole, 

Car  le  parler  tantost  s'envole; 

Mis  du  fait  demeure  la  trace; 
30    Apths  le  dit,  queres  qui  face. 


XXXVL    DE  MVSCA  ET  FORMICA 

(lUustraiion) 

Musca  mouens  lites  formicam  uoce  fatigat, 
Se  titulis  ornans  turpiter  ipsa  suis: 

Torpes  mersa  cauis,  leuitas  michi  queritur  alis; 
Dat  tibi  fossa  domum,  nobilis  aula  michi. 
5    Delide  sunt  grana  tue,  me  regia  nutrit 

Mensa;  bibis  fontem,  sed  bibo  leue  merum. 

7.  enooKS  P.  23.  foibk  L,  feble  P. 

10.  La  mule  a  la  mouche  respont  a  be.  25-30.  ^m,  a  be. 

11.  Etlttidistaftc. 

13.  cspoente  L,  espouante  P.  2.  omaus  B  P, 

14.  saiclia  L;  mente  L  P.  3.  Toipens  MSS. 
16.  trout  Lbe.  4.  auya>anla  X. 

18.  freing  £.  5.  Dilide  .  .  .  ne  P. 
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Quod  bibis  a  limo  suggis,  michi  suggerit  aurum, 

Quod  bibo;  saxa  premis,  regia  secta  premo. 
Sede,  dbOy  potu,  thalamoi  cum  regibus  utor, 
10         Regine  teneris  oscula  figo  genis.' 

Non  minus  urentes  mittit  formica  sagittas, 

Et  sua  nou  modicum  spicula  fellis  habent. 
'Ludo  mersa  cauis,  nesdt  tua  penna  quietem; 
Sunt  michi  pauca  satis,  sunt  tibi  multa  parum. 
15    Me  letam  iubet  esse  cauus,  te  regia  tristem; 

Plus  michi  grana  placet  quam  tibi  regis  opes. 
Venatur  michi  farra  labor ,  tibi  fercula  furtum; 

Hec  michi  pax  mellit,  toxicat  ilia  timor. 
Mundo  farre  fruor,  tu  fedas  omnia  tactu; 
20         Cum  nulli  noceam,  cuilibet  una  noces. 

Est  michi  parcendi  speculum,  tua  uita  uorandi; 

Sunt  mea  que  carpo,  non  nisi  rapto  uoras. 
Vt  comedas  uiuis,  comedo  ne  uiuere  cessem; 
Me  nichil  infestat,  te  fugat  omnis  homo. 
25    Vnde  petis  uitam  rapitur  tibi  uita;  palato 
'    Dulda  uina  bibens  fel  neds  acre  bibis. 
Se  negat  aula  tibi  tenui  defensa  flabeUo, 

Aut  nece.  uicta  cades,  aut  semiuiua  iaces. 
Si  potes  estiuo  dono  tolerare  labores, 
30         Cetera  si  parcant,  non  tibi  parcit  hyemps/ 

Moralitas  ^ 

Dulda  pro  duld,  pro  turpi  turpia  reddi 

Verba  solent,  odium  lingua  fidemque  parit. 

Addido 
Quisquis  habere  cupit  auditu  dulda  uerba, 
Ore  relatiuo  dulda  uerba  sonet. 
35    Hispida  lingua  parit  odium,  pia  nutrit  amorem; 
Ore  uenena  suo  toxica  lingua  geriL 


7.  tuggit  B  P.  annim  P.  23.  sesiem  P. 

11.  uientes  bis  fomiica  am»  P.  24.  in  lestas  B  P. 

12.  habent  P.  26.  uiua  MSS.  nescis  P. 

13.  mensacsnls  .  .  .  penaJf55.quletam  27.  deffenaa^P.  fabeDoJCSS. 

P.  28.  tifinfiilmaiarfn  B  ae  minima  P  semin- 

14.  Sent  P.  tUn  pauca  Jf ^.  inimaX. 

15.  cauus>canus  Lm,L  tristam  P.  29.  csdmo  X.  donotoDc  raiea  P. 
19.  femL.  omiuiP.  30.  partant>paxGantL. 

21.  Et  P.  parendi  JL.  35.  ex  f  >odium  L.  nuttrit  P. 

22.  SontP.  36.  lin— gua  B  Un  gua  P. 
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36.  De  la  moache  et  do  fremi. 

La  mouche  ou  tant  a  d'ateine 

Tance  au  fremi  par  grant  hainne; 

Mout  se  loe,  I'autre  desprise 

Avecques  li  tient  plait  en  tele  guise: 
5    Tu  es  reclos  en  ta  tainiere. 

Mis  je  vole  coinme  legiere. 

En  ton  cruex  te  m£s  et  avales, 

Et  je  demeure  en  ante  sales. 

Tu  ne  vis  mais  de  grains  sans  plus 
10    Mis  j'£  viandes  a  refus, 

Teles  com  je  demander  ose, 

Char  et  pdsson  et  autre  chose. 

Ce  que  tu  bois  est  trouble  et  ort, 

Mhs  je  boi  bon  vin  cler  et  fort 
15    A  hanap  d'or  tant  com  me  plest. 

Table  de  roy  m'aboivre  et  pest, 

A  toutes  ses  viandes  touche, 

Bese  la  ro3me  en  la  bouche, 

Quant  je  vuil,  ou  n£s  ou  au  front. — 
20    A  ce  cui  s'en  ment  li  respont 

Li  fromis  en  tele  maniere: 

En  mon  cruex  et  en  ma  tesniere 

Me  deduis  et  jeue  et  soulace; 

Mis  tu  n'as  pais  en  une  place. 
25    Ce  pou  que  j'£  me  souffist  bien; 

Mhs  a  toi  ne  soufist  il  rien 

Choses  que  aies  devers  toi 

Toutes  les  viandes  le  roi. 

En  mon  cruex  me  tiens  li£s  et  aise, 
30    Tu  es  chi£s  le  roy  a  malaise. 

Se  mes  vivres  gist  tout  em  h\6, 

Je  ne  V6  tolu  ne  embl£, 

Ains  V€  pourchac£  leaument, 

1.  datainne  L^  datene  P,  dathayne  a,          19.  iiueilJL,vei]lzP;ououLa6,ouimjPy 

datayne  6,  dattayne  c.  et  ou  c. 

4.  td  L  P.  20.  A  set  paioOes  li  a,  A  ce  toancheem't 

5.  taignieie  L.  lui  6,  A  ce  mot  yd  lui  c. 

7.  cxeus  te  met  P.  21.  fremlz  L,  iremis  P. 

8.  hautes  L  P,  hanltes  a  be,  27.  Plus  me  souffist  un  grain  qua  toy  a  6  c 
10.  iay  P  a  6  c.  28.  du  roy  a  6. 

12.  poison  et  autres  L.  32.  lai  L. 

14.  bois  L.  33.  la  B,  lay  P,  le  £  a  6  c;  loiaument  L. 

16.  mabeuureP. 
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Et  tu  I'embles  mauvaisement; 
35    Si  que  la  peeur  de  I'ambler 

Fait  ce  qu'ambles  venin  sambler; 

Et  la  grant  pais  ou  mon  cuer  gist 

Mon  petit  mengier  adoudst. 

Vif  de  froment  et  pur  et  net, 
40    Mfes  nuUe  riens  si  nette  n'et 

Qui  ne  deviegne  vis  et  orde 

Pour  quoi  mouche  le  touche  et  morde. 

Je  ne  f  ais  nuisance  a  nelui, 

Tu  fais  a  tout  le  monde  annul. 
45    J'espargne  et  nient  ne  destrui, 

Tu  taus  et  devoures  autrui. 

Tu  vis  pour  mangier  seulement, 

Je  manjue  pour  longuement 

Vivre,  chascun  te  fiert  et  chacei 
50    Mhs  je  ne  truis  qui  mal  me  face. 

De  la  ou  tu  chasses  ton  vivre 

Voit  Pen  souvent  ta  mort  en  suivre. 

Bon  vin  et  dous  bois  a  la  fois 

Dont  venimeuse  mort  regois. 
55    S'est  ta  force,  ta  vertu  tele, 

Se  un  esmoucheur  te  fiert  en  I'ele 

Morir  te  convient  et  cheoir; 

Ce  puet  Pen  toute  jour  veoir. 

Et  se  ta  force  en  est£  dure 
60    Et  se  ores  es  bien  segure 

Que  nuls  ne  te  puisse  mal  faire, 

Perdue  es  quant  3rvers  repaire, 

Du  tout  t'en  estuet  a  folr. — 
La  morality. 

Vilonnie  dls  vuet  oir 
65    Qui  vilonnie  dit  ou  lait; 

Langue  amer  homme  ou  hair  fait. 

Qui  biau  dit,  biau  olr  porra; 

35.  paourl..  59.  est  P. 

40.  necte  P;  chose  ou  monde  net  a,  rien  si  60.  figure  P, 

nest  tant  net  b,  rien  si  nette  nest  c.  61.  maufere  P, 

45-48.  am,  c.  63.  fouir  L;  Fouir  ten  convient  cest  tout 
46.  t06 1,  a,  tolz  (.                                          voir  c. 

49.  rhascuns  L  P;  chascun  si  te  c.  64.  avoir  c. 

55.  Cest  L  P  o  (,  Ta  force  et  c,  65.  Qui  laidange  aucun  par  son  plait  c. 

57.  ou  a  (  c.  67-90.  am.  a  be. 
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Biau  die  qui  biau  dit  vourra. 

La  langue  qui  est  venimeuse 
70    Response  n'aura  gradeuse. 

La  langue  halnne  engendre, 

Nourrit  amour  com  feu  en  cendre. 

Langue  qui  est  envenimee 

Porte  venin  goule  bee. 
75    S'en  ce  dit  nous  nous  esbaton, 

Entendons  le  saige  Caton, 

Qui  dit  que  vertu  promerainne 

Est  a  tramper  langue  grifainne. 

Maise  langue  est  pieur  morsel 
80    Que  n'est  d'un  sorsem6  pourcel. 

Se  nous  croire  voulons  Tapostre, 

Langue  refrenons  qui  est  nostre; 

Et  se  le  saige  Salemon 

En  ce  dialegue  reclemon, 
85    Trouverons  qu'il  dit  tres  hasseus: 

Haineus  homme  paresceus, 

Va  au  fromin,  ce  dit  mon  livre, 

Qui  sceut  amasser  pour  son  vivre 

En  est6,  a  fin  que  li  3rvers 
90    Ne  li  soit  nuisans  et  divers. 

XXXVII.    DE  WLPE,  SIMEA  ET  LEPORE 

(lUustroHon) 

Respondere  lepus  de  furti  labe  tenetur; 

Vulpes  eum  uocat;  hie  petit,  ille  negat. 
Simeus  est  index,  recti  non  errat  acumen 

ludids,  archanum  mentis  in  ore  legit: 
5    'Indicium  fingis,  posds  quod  poscere  fraus  est, 

Visque  fidem  de  re,  quam  negat  ipse  fides. 
Tu,  bone,  furta  negas,  te  uite  purior  usus 

Liberat,  banc  litem  pax  domat,  ira  cadit.' 
Simplidtas  ueri,  fraus  ipsa  puerpera  falsi; 
10  Esse  Solent  uite  consona  uerba  sue. 

68.  qui  dit  vouxia  B,  qui  dire  vourra  P.  90.  ne  divers  L  P. 

74.  gude  baee  I,.  XXXVn  tit  symia  X. 

77.  que  om.  L.  2.  hie  hoc  petit  MSS. 

79.  Moiae  P;  peeur  L,  pire  P.  3.  Symeus  B  P. 

80.  aeuTBemeX.  4.  arcanum  P. 
84.  dialogue  JL;  redamon  P.  5.  fraut  P. 

87.  Irani  L,  ficmin  P.  7.  furca  B  fuiga  P. 

89.  C8tP;yure8P.  10.  sonant ^  £ somiant P. 
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Moralitas 
Sordibus  imbuti  nequeunt  dimittere  sordes; 
Fallere  qui  dididt,  fallere  semper  amat. 

Addido 
Quo  semel  est  imbuta  receus  seruabit  odorem 
Testa  diu;  sentit  allia  sepe  mola. 
15    Altera  natura  fit  consuetude  nocendi; 

Quod  nbua  testa  capit  inueterata  sapit. 


37.  Do  singey  Renait  et  le 

Devant  le  singe  fist  semondre 

Renart  le  lievre  a  li  respondre 

D'une  gelline  grasse  et  grosse 

Que  cils  11  embla  en  sa  fosse. 
5    Ce  dit  Renart,  se  il  ne  ment. 

Et  11  lievres  outreement 

Respont  a  ce  que  il  propose 

Que  ne  li  embla  nulle  chose, 

N'encores  talent  n'en  avoit. 
10    Quant  Renart  ce  entent  et  volt 

Qu'il  n'a  tesmoing  qu'aidier  li  dole, 

En  jugement  son  giron  ploie, 

Contre  le  lievre  tant  son  gaige; 

Et  cil  qui  parla  comme  saige 
15    Li  prist  courtoisement  a  dire: 

Sauve  vostre  grace,  biau  sire, 

Gaige  de  bataille  en  cest  cas 

Ne  cui  je  qu'il  afiere  pas; 

Car  par  Tordenance  roial 
20    S'il  n'a  presomption  loial 

Contre  cell  qu'est  apel£, 

Cheval  n'en  yert  ja  en  sel£; 

Ou  s'il  n'i  a  mehain  ou  mort 

12.  amet  X.  6.  amtreement  P. 

13.  rioensL.  13,  l4a^Hcrae$^ Ep.  12,69/,  11.  quidier  lui  P. 

14.  diatsancdtP.  12.  geron  F  c,  gaige  a, 

15.  flit  P.  14.  parie  aloy  de  saige  a. 

17.  ce  £  P,  td  a. 
tU.  et  du  renait  et  du  P.  18.  croi  L;  affiere  Lac, 

1.  Regnart le 6.  19-44.  om, abc, 

2.  kegnart  a  c  (so  5, 10,  47),  Bernard  le  20.  Si  na  £;  preaontion  P. 
lievxe  6.  21.  failows  22  in  P. 
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Ou  tralson  pour  homme  mort 
25    Ou  asseurement  n'est  brisi6, 
Encor  tout  ce  n'est  point  prisU 
Se  Ten  puet  trouver  tesmongnaige. 
Adoncques  n'i  puet  cheoir  gaige 
Ou  li  cas  ne  soit  si  endables 
30    Que  pour  li  soit  uns  horns  pendables. 
Tu  ne  demandes  que  une  poule, 
Dont  tu  voulois  fourrer  ta  goule; 
Ne  valoit  que  douse  deniers 
Tournois  ou  parisis  pleniers. 
35    Or  ne  doit  on  un  homme  pendre 
Se  la  chose  ne  puet  I'en  vendre 
Plus  de  cine  souk  qui  est  emblee, 
Selonc  commune  renommee. 

■ 

Ainsi  le  tient  le  assercion 

40    De  disieme  collation; 

Drois  ne  vuet  que  pour  larrecin 
Mette  Ten  personne  a  la  fin, 
Se  n'est  larron  de  renommee 
Qu'en  doit  pendre  a  fourche  levee. 

45    S'en  demande  drois  de  la  court. — 
Li  juges  qui  bien  voit  le  hourt 
Et  la  desloiaut£  Renart, 
Et  connuist  sa  guile  et  son  art, 
Et  vit  bien  par  presompdon 

50    Qu'il  avoit  mauvaise  action, 
Si  commande  que  il  se  tese, 
Car  il  a  querelle  mauvese: 
Li  lievres  te  met  bien  en  ny 
Ce  que  proposes  contre  li; 

55    Preudomme  est  et  de  bonne  vie, 
De  toi  maufere  n'a  envie; 
Faites  pais  et  bonne  acordance. — 
Simplesce  si  est  demonstrance 
En  personne  de  verit6, 

60    Etboidie  de  fausset^. 


25.  lawHiirnmt  P;  nest  6m.  L. 

29.  lokt  fi  cmrtaflcs  P. 

30.  pour  om,  P. 
34.  pcliCIS  P» 
37.  .V.  sols  L, 
39.  EiasiiicL. 


45.  ^Pc. 

46.  vitklortA. 
50.  uhoiaaaF. 

53.  met  mout  bien  «. 

59.  et  de  JL 

60.  Eet  boUie  en  «,  Et  baiat  vient  de  c. 
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Horns  de  qui  s'acointe  et  apresse 

Mauviti^Sy  a  poinnes  la  lesse. 
La  morality. 

Qui  s'acoustume  a  bareter 

A  poinnes  Ten  puet  Ten  geter. 
65    L'escrache  sent  adis  Toudeur 

De  ce  que  tient  a  la  saveur; 

Et  les  auz  rescent  le  mortier. 

Barat  de  barat  est  portier. 

Qui  est  acoustum^  de  nuire, 
70    Enuis  puet  tricherie  nuire. 

Ce  qu'en  aprent  en  sa  jonesce 

Vuet  Ten  continuer  en  viellesce. 


XXXVin.    DE  VIRO  ET  MVSTELA 

(lUustraiion) 

Freda  uiro  predo  murum  mustela  precatur: 
'Da  ueniam,  debes  parcere,  parce  michi. 
Quod  caret  hoste  domus,  quod  abest  a  sorde,  fatetur 
Esse  meum,  pro  me  supplicat,  ergo  faue. 
5    Seruido  me  redde  tuo,  michi  redde  laboris 
Premia;  pro  dono  sit  mea  uita  tuo.' 
Die  refert:  'Operum  debetur  grada  menti 

Non  operi;  gratum  mens  bona  reddit  opus. 
NemOy  licet  prosit,  nisi  uult  prodesse,  meretur; 
10         Nam  prodesse  potest  hostis  obesse  uolens. 

Cum  michi  prodesses,  michi  non  prodesse  uolebas; 

Hostibus  ipsa  meis  et  mens  hostis  eras. 
Non  michi  monstra  necans,  sed  eras  tibi  prouida  soli. 
Sic  poteras  panem  rodere  sola  meum. 
15    Pane  meo  pinguis  michi  des  pinguedinis  usum; 
Dampnis  penso  necem,  digna  perire  peri' 

Moralitas 
Nil  honorat  factum,  nisi  facti  sola  uoluntas; 
Non  operum  fructum,  sed  noto  mentis  opus. 

65-72.  om.abc.  ■  10.  Non  .  .  .  potaaMSS.iuknBP. 

67.  aua  L;  lestent  L,  resant  (originaUy  11.  nolebasP. 

resantent,  last  ikru  letters  camcdUii  P.  12.  eras  tibi  pro  (/fom  /.  13)  P. 

70.  fuire  L.  13.  om.  P.  mouBtra B.  uetansB  ue  tans L. 

XXXVm tit. mustelk B P.  14.  Sit£.  salaB. 

3.  abet  P.  facetur  JL.  15.  Pane  ne  (ne  ex^uni^  B.    pinguedls 

4.  eigo  am.  Lm.l  add,  conedor,  B  JLpinguedinsP. 

5.  fededeP.  17.  oneratBJLhonenitP. 

6.  piomiaP.  sic  P.  18.  Nil  B  P.  set  L.  uoto  Jf  55. 
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Addido 
Propodtum  factum  distinguit  fine  uoluntas; 
20         Sunt  a  proposito  respidenda  bona. 

Regulat  atque  regit  commissum  causa  finalia; 
Circonspecta,  iuuat;  causa  finalis  abest. 


38.  Do  prodomme  «t  de  k  mastde. 

Uns  horns  une  beloste  prist, 

Et  la  beloste  li  requist 

Que  il  elist  merci  de  lui. 

Pourquoi?  dit  Tomme. — Quar  je  sui 
5    Celle  qui  tes  souris  prenoit 

Et  qui  ton  ostel  net  tenoit. 

Si  ai  lonctamps  est£  ta  serve; 

Sue£Fre  encores  que  je  te  serve, 

Ne  demande  autre  f;uerredon. — 
10    A  cell  respont  li  preudom: 

Par  foi,  se  mcs  souris  prels 

Pour  mon  preu  pas  ne  le  fels; 

Non  pour  mon  preu  mhs  pour  le  tien. 

Nul  f et  a  deserte  ne  tien 
15    Se  il  n'est  fais  de  volenti, 

Car  uns  homs  qu'est  entalent6 

De  nuire,  aucune  fois  proufite; 

Tieulz  profis  n'a  point  de  merite. 

Quant  mes  souris  ainsi  prenoies 
20    De  mon  preu  point  ne  te  penoies; 

Si  n'avoies  amour  ne  foi 

Ne  a  mes  souris  ne  a  moi. 

Pour  mon  pain  sans  le  domagier 

Tu  poies  d'elles  vangier. 
25    Ta  pel  qui  est  si  engraissi^ 

De  mon  pain  me  sera  lessi6. 

N'en  aura  ores  autre  gaige; 

19.  PMpodtnm  B  P.     sine  MSS.  shie  4.  Pourquoy  di  homme  que  P. 
HwwitmM.                                                            5.  ptenoiitP. 

20.  piopodto  a  JL  6.  nest  tenoist  P. 
22.  0M.  JL    Giiooiiq>ectat>Cixcaiupetta         19.  einsiiic  JL 

B  GbconqMCtat  P.  con.  Henieia.  obest  B         20.  pre  B. 
P.  21.  cnmoorP. 

24;.  poQoies  L» 
Ijl.,  1, 2. belete P.  26.  wBLb^m^Fac 

1.  ptbatLc  27.  KaxtP^wunyacitkUwrne 
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Ta  pel  me  soudra  mon  dommaige. — 
La  morality. 

La  volentfe  le  fait  descueuvre, 
30    La  regardfey  non  pas  a  Teuvre. 

Les  fais  distingue  le  propos. 

Le  fait  qui  puet  estre  repos 

Par  la  volenti  se  mesure. 

Qui  bien  regarde,  la  fin  cure;  * 

35    Qui  en  remirant  voit  et  pause, 

Considerer  y  faut  la  cause. 

La  cause  nuit  et  si  profite, 

De  la  cause  vient  le  merite. 


XXXIX.    DERANAETBOVE 

{lUustraUon) 

Equari  uult  rana  boui,  tumet  ergo,  tumenti 
Natus  ait:  'Cessa,  pre  boue  tota  nichil.' 
Rana  dolet  meliusque  tumet,  premit  ille  tumentem: 
'Vincere  non  poteris,  uicta  crepare  potes.' 
5    Terdus  iratam  uezat  tumor,  ilia  tumoris 
Copia  findit  eam,  guttura  rupta  iacent. 

Moralitas 
Cum  maiore  minor  conferri  desinat  et  se 
Temperet  ac  uires  consulat  ipse  suas. 

Addido 
Forda  debilibus  non  possunt  assimulari; 
10         Viuaz  sensus  ea  concomitare  nequit. 
Sepe  minori  fas  est  reprehendere  magnum; 

Doctus  ab  indocto  queritat  eger  opem. 

Dum  tumulus  gestare  pedem  debet  morituri, 

Discere  uelle  faueret  moriturus  homo. 


31-38.  am.  a  he,  5.  in  ranam  MSS.  timor  B  P  (>  tumor  B). 

34.  la  figure  P.  timoris  P. 

35.  penae  L  P  (paoae  oddei  i»  margin  in         6.  fondit  P. 

kUer  hand  L).  7.  Cu  P.  taac  B  P. 

1.  bomP.  timet B  L  (>tumetB) dmetP.         9-  deblibibua P. 

timeiitiJf55.  (>  tumenti  B).  l^*  ooncomicare  L  conoomiuitare  (u  ex- 

2.  bcxne  P.  pungei)  P. 

3.  timet  MSS.  Otumct  B).    timentem  12.  Doctus  in  dato  P. 

MSS.  (>tume&tem  B  m.  21).  15.  timuluaBffflrmswKmulusP.norituriP. 

4.  poterit>poteri8  B,  W-  I>i«cire  B  P.    £auer-et  B. 
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39.  De  la  rainne  et  do  bnef. 

La  raine  qui  pour  pou  ne  crieve 

Quant  voit  chose  qui  riens  li  grieve, 

Encontre  le  buef  prist  contens, 

Et  dit  qu'elle  vaut  mieux  cent  tans 
5    Que  li  buefs  ne  povoit  valoir. 

Madame,  ne  vous  puet  chaloir, 

Dit  uns  siens  fils  qui  fu  plus  saiges, 

Au  buef  dites  trops  grans  outraiges, 

Se  mespren^s  appertement. 
10    Laissi£s  cest  enva!ssement 

Que  de  tiebc  paroles  cesses, 

Car  il  vaut  mieux  que  vous  ass£s, 

Ne  de  vous  a  li  par  raison 

N'est  ce  nulle  comparaison. — 
15    Celle  s'esmuet  et  se  courrouce 

Et  plus  enfle  et  plus  engrouce, 

Et  ses  fils  pour  li  plus  grever 

Li  dit:  Iqui  porr£s  crever, 

Que  au  buef  n'av£s  vous  pooir; 
20    Ce  puet  tous  li  mondes  veoir. — 

Celle  a  qui  la  parole  grieve 

S'enfle  si  fort  que  elle  crieve; 

Le  ventre  et  les  costes  a  roups 

D'ire  et  de  duel  et  de  courrous. 
25    Bien  se  doit  garder  le  meneur 

Qu'il  ne  se  preigne  au  greigneur, 

Ains  doit  bien  penser  et  savoir 

Quel  force  on  puet  en  li  avoir. 

Fols  est  qui  a  plus  fort  de  li 
30    Se  prent  ne  joue  avecques  li. 
La  morality. 

Fols  est  qui  tant  se  vuet  parer 

Qu'a  plus  grant  se  vuet  comparer. 

Ne  tien  ceste  chose  a  vilaine 

Que  le  petit  le  grant  reprangne 

1.  par  P.  24.  et  (after  ht)  am.  LP, 

4.  miei  cent  temps  L.  26.  Qui  P» 

9.  cspatement P.  29-54.  om.  a  be, 

11.  Et  a'b  e.  29, 31.  F<n  JL,  Fos  P. 

18.  id  P,  ycy  a,  illuec  b,  Lui  a  dit  vous  31.  ueust  JL,  veult  P. 

pouez  c,  32, 45.  vuest  L,  venlt  P. 

20.  ToatlemoiideP.  34.  repraigneLP. 
23.  nmps  B  P,  louz  b  c,  tous  a. 
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I  35    Aucune  fois,  que  le  plus  saige 

Aprendre  puet  a  meneur  de  aaige. 

Ne  puet  chaloir  dont  la  parole 

Viengne  aprise  en  bonne  escole. 

Ne  puet  chaloir  de  quel  linaige 
40    Soit  venus  ou  atrait  le  sage. 

Ne  puet  chaloir  dont  est  creil 

Le  vin  qu'est  volentiers  beii. 

Ne  puet  chaloir  de  la  personne 

D'ou  viegne,  mhs  qu'elle  soit  bonne. 
45    Qui  veut  bien  et  justement  vivre, 

Ce  nous  enseignent  nostre  livre; 

Plus  encor  dit  un  philosophe, 

Je  te  jur,  ne  le  tien  pour  lobe: 

Se  j'avoie  un  pi£  en  la  fosse 
50    Et  appareillie  fust  la  mosse 

Dont  je  devroie  estre  couvert, 

Je  veoie  le  sen  ouvert 

Que  encor  pourroie  aprendre, 

Je  y  vourroie  encor  entendre. — 

XL.    DE  LEONE  ET  PASTORE 
(Illustration) 

Sollidtus  prede  currit  leo,  spina  leonem 

Vulneraty  o£Fendit  in  pede  mersa  pedem. 
Fit  mora  de  cursu,  leuitas  improuida  lapsum 

Sepe  fadti  leso  stat  pede  turba  pedum. 
5    Viz  egrum  sinit  ire  dolor,  saniemque  fatetur; 

Maior  idem  loquitur  uulneris  ipse  dolor. 
Cum  lesit  miseros  fortuna,  medetur  eisdem; 

Hoc  est  cur  medicum  plaga  leonis  habet. 
Nam  leo  pastorem  reperit,  pastorque  leoni 
10         Pro  dape  reddit  ouem,  respuit  ille  dapes. 
Supplicat  et  plagam  tenso  pede  monstrat  et  illi 

35.  car  JL.  2.  effondit  MSS. 

36.  daafe  £,  dage  P,  5.  ergntm  P.    mnt  ne  MSS,    SAinen 
42.  qui  est  voulenties  P.                                sanie  L. 

46.  enseigDe  L  P.  7.  medetur  >iiiedeiitiir  Lm.2. 

48.  k  0M.  P.  8.  Hec B£(>HocL) (P llkgible).  auom. 


50.  meaaeP.  LqaLQdadd.Lm.2. 

52.  tan  P.  10.  qpcm  MSS, 

XLtitDelafainiieetdabuefP(«PrwicA  11.  tanso  BP  tent  o  JL    moastnt    B 

tHU  of  XXXIX).  moQstra  P. 
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Querit  opem,  pastor  uulnera  soluit  acu. 
Exit  cum  sanie  dolor  et  res  causa  doloris; 
Hie  blande  medicum  circuit  ore  roanum, 
15    Sospes  abit  meritoque  notas  in  corde  sigillati 
Tempore  deleri  grada  firma  nequit. 
Hinc  leo  uinda  subit.    Romane  gloria  prede 

Hunc  habet  et  multas  multat  harena  feras. 
Ecce  neds  penam  pastori  culpa  propinat, 
20         Clauditur  in  mediis  et  datur  esca  feris. 

Hunc  leo  presentit,  petit  hunc,  timet  ille,  timenti 

Hec  fera  blanditur,  sperat,  abitque  timor. 
!^^l  f  eritatis  habens  ludit  caudaque  resultat, 
Dum  fera  mitescit  se  negat  esse  feram. 
25    Hunc  tenet,  hunc  lambit,  pensatque  salute  salutem. 
Nulla  sinit  fieri  uulnera,  nulla  f adt. 
Roma  stupet  pardtque  uiro  pardtque  leoni; 
Hie  redit  in  siluas  et  redit  ille  domum. 

Moralitas 
Non  debet  meritum  turpis  deler<K  uetustas; 
30         Accepti  memores  nos  decet  esse  boni. 

Addido 
Innuit  antidotum  fieri  decursus  amoris; 

Hispidus,  ingratus,  unde  superbit  homo? 
Effidt  ingratum  rixosa  superbia;  nuUus 
Funditus  ingrato  uilior  esse  potest. 

40.  Da  ^stenr  qui  osta  l*espine  au  lion. 

Uns  lions  qui  chassoit  sa  proie 
De  courre  apris  mout  fort  s'aproie. 
Com  il  couroit  de  grant  ravine, 
Ou  pi£  li  antra  une  espine 

12.  a  ttt  £.  27.  parrit  P. 

13.  res  om.  L.  28.  reddit>  redit  B.  ille  redit  P. 

17.  Huic  L,    iiinca]a>uinca  B  uinca  P.         29.  dolere  L. 
iMtBP.  gnuda  B  gratia  P.  pedeBP.  30.  Accepit  P.  ecce  P. 

18.  Bmc  B  P  Huic  L.  31.  Intxnit  P. 

18.  multet  B  P.  mulcet  MSS.  32.  Hie  spidus  P.  ingradus  B  ingraudui  P 

19.  ueti  B  P  ned  £.  ingradus  f  >ingnulus  t  L. 

20.  este  L.  33.  rixasa lf55.(>rizo8a B). 

21.  Hinc  leo  BP  Huic  £.  presentiperitP.         34.  postestP. 
luiic  MSS. 

22.  fora  Jf 55.  blauditur  B.  tit.  pastour  L  P;  du  pie  au  lion  P. 

23.  fanUtis  P.  1.  tkis  fabU  om.  a. 
26.  sunt  MSS.  feri  L.                                        2.  seffzoie  b. 
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5    Qui  le  blecea  si  malement 

Qu'aler  li  convient  belement. 

Souvent  avient  que  Ten  se  blesce 

Par  despourveeue  hatesce. 

Li  bleci^s  areste  et  destourbe 
10    Des  autres  pife  toute  la  tourbe. 

A  poinnes  puet  il  pour  sa  plaie 

Aler,  si  se  deut  et  esmaie. 

Mis  fortune,  qui  point  et  blesce, 

Sauve  le  chetif  et  redresce; 
15    Si  feit  au  lion  grant  confort, 

Tout  li  double  sa  plaie  fort. 

Tant  va  et  vient  a  quelque  painne 

Qu'aventure  en  un  lieu  I'amainne 

Ou  un  pasteur  ses  bestes  garde, 
20    Et  quant  le  pasteur  le  regarde 

Un  aigniel  li  tent  et  presente; 

Et  cils  qui  sa  douleur  tourmente 

Ne  f et  force  de  son  present, 

Le  pi£'dont  malades  se  sent 
25    Li  monstre;  et  le  pasteur  s'endine, 

Si  li  oste  du  pi6  Tespine, 

Le  pi£  nettoie  bien  et  cure. 

Bien  a  emploiee  sa  cure 

Mieuz  qu'il  ne  cuide  la  moiti£. 
30    Vet  s'en  le  lion  tout  liaiti6, 

Enclinant  son  mire  mercie, 

Et  pense  que  il  n'oublit  mie 

Le  grant  bienfet  que  cils  a  fet. 

Ferme  grace  point  ne  s'en  vet 
35    Ne  ne  se  pert  pour  tamps  qui  aille. 

Or  avint  en  ce  tamps  sans  faille 

Que  cils  mesmes  lions  f  u  pris 

£t  avecques  les  bestes  mb 

Qui  encloses  f  urent  a  Romme, 

7.  que  on  P,  com  sest  blesce  c.  16.  dueille  b  c, 

8.  sa  ties  grant  hastivete  c.  18.  a  Uea  F, 

9.  Si  lui  convient  la  anester  c.  19, 20, 25.  pastour  Phc. 

10.  Car  8ur  son  pie  ne  puet  ester  c.  28.  this  verse  om.  b. 

11.  Si  a  grant  douleur  c.  29.  qui.  .  .moistieP. 

12.  duest  JL,  doubt  b;  Dont  merueiUeuse-  33.  fait  b  c. 

ment  sesmaye  c.  34.  vest  JL,  uait  P  c. 

15.  fait  Pbc,  35.  part  b  c;  quil  Pbc. 
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40    Dont  il  y  ot  une  grant  somme. 

En  celle  meisme  saison 

Avint  que  ycils  meismes  horn 

Qui  gueri  le  lion  du  pi6, 

Fu  la  giti£  pour  son  pechi£ 
45    Ou  ces  bestes  furent  ensamble, 

Et  pour  demourer,  ce  me  samble. 

Or  o£s  que  fit  le  lion; 

Bien  connust  que  ce  fu  li  horn 

Qui  du  pi6  li  osta  I'espine, 
50    Vers  li  s'en  vient  et  si  Tendine 

Et  li  commance  a  fere  f este 

D'oroiles,  de  queue  et  de  teste. 

En  conjoiant  les  mains  li  loiche 

Et  garde  que  nuls  ne  I'aproiche; 
55    N'il  n'i  a  beste  tant  soit  fiere 

Qui  le  morde  ne  qui  le  fiere, 

Tant  le  de£Fent  bien  dls  et  garde; 

Et  li  pueples  qui  ce  regarde 

S'en  esbalst  mout  durement, 
60    Si  ont  fait  par  assentement 

Quant  il  orent  sceii  le  fet, 

Que  li  lions  au  bois  s'en  vet 

Delivr6sy  et  li  povres  hom 

S'en  vet  aussi  en  sa  meson. 
La  morality. 
65    Par  viellesce  ne  doit  service 

Ne  bont£  estre  en  oubli  mise. 

Des  bont^s  que  chascuns  revolt 

A  tourjours  souvenir  en  doit. 

Nature  requiert  guerredon 
70    D'amour,  d'amisti^  et  de  don. 

Orgueil  en  fait  la  destourbance, 

Ingratitude  qui  balance 

Et  ne  mesure  justement, 

Ains  mesure  mauvaisement. 

42.  cQsJLyicisP,  cflfr,  ceUuiproprehoinc.  58.  li  paq)le  qui  qui  cQs  P. 

43.  gari  L  h.  61.  ont  leu  P. 

46.  deuoier  6,  deuourer  c.  63.  est  ft. 

47.  oes  L  ft,  ouez  c,  66.  oubili  P. 
50.  sendine  Pbc.  69-78.  om.  h  c. 
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75    n  n'est  homxne  pieur  de  li 
Qui  le  bien  a  enseveli, 
Ne  n'en  fait  aprfes  nuls  samblant 
Et  courtesie  vet  emblant. 


XLI.    DE  EQVO  ET  LEONE 

{lUusiration) 

Tondet  equs  pratum,  petit  hunc  leo,  causa  leonem 

Hec  monet,  ut  fiat  esca  leonis  equs. 
Inquit  equo:  ^Mi  f rater,  aue,  fruor  arte  medendiy 
Et  comes  et  medicus  sum  tibi.'    Paret  equs. 
5    Sentit  equs  fraudes  et  fraudi  fraude  resistit; 
Mente  prius  tezens  reda  fraudis  ait: 
'Quesitus  placitusque  uenis,  te  temporis  ofFert 
Grada,  te  rogitat  pes  michi  sente  grauis.' 
Hie  fauety  instat  equs,  subiecto  uertice  calcem 
10         Imprimit  et  sopit  membra  leonis  equs. 
Vix  fugit  ille  sopor,  uix  audet  uita  reuerti, 

Viz  leo  coUa  mouens  respidt,  hostis  abit. 

Sic  leo  se  dampnat:  Tatior  pro  crimine  penam, 

Nam  gessi  spedem  pads  et  hostis  eram.' 

Moralitas 
15    Quod  non  es,  non  esse  uelis,  quod  es,  esse  fatere; 
Est  male  quod  non  est,  qui  negat  esse  quod  est. 

Addido 
Deuiet  a  desiderio  professio  numquam; 

Aspemante  statum  gaudet  abesse  status. 
Circumspectus  herus  obsistit  simplidtati, 
20         Atque  dolum  reprimit  calliditate  sua. 

41.  Da  cheyal  qui  mata  le  lion. 

Uns  chevauz  malades  paissoit 
En  un  pt6  ou  un  lion  passoit 

1.  eqaus  P.  leooum  L.  14.  spedam  P. 

2.  Hoc  B  P.  15.  est  P.  face  L. 

3.  aice  MSS.  17.  Demet  MSS.  con  Hervieux. 
6.  leieas  B  P.  18.  stantum  P. 

8.  pedes  P.  19.  Circonspectus  L^un-P. 

9.  caltem  MSS.  20.  caliditate  L. 

11.  iiie>uix  B  nite  P.  leuertit  P. 

12.  Uuz  f>XJix  B.  monens  B  P.  1.  estoit  a  c. 

13.  ptxkxtBP.  2.  oa  0m.  0  6;  paissoit  a;  la  oail  paissoit  n 
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Lte  le  pT6f  qui  grant  fain  avoit, 

Si  pense  quant  le  cheval  voit 
5    Que  il  en  fera  sa  cuisine; 

Vers  li  va,  si  s'en  accusine 

Et  li  dit:  Frere,  Dieus  vous  saut. 

Je  sai  mottt  bien  que  il  vous  faut; 

Pour  trop  bon  mire  suis  tenus, 
10    Si  sui  de  Saleme  venus 

Pour  vous  garir  de  vostre  mal. — 

Enginier  cuide  le  cheval, 

Et  dit:  Je  vuil  estre,  biau  sire, 

Vostre  compains  et  vostre  mire. — 
15    Le  cheval,  qui  le  barat  sent, 

A  ce  que  il  U  dit  s'assent; 

Toutevoies  estudie  et  pense 

A  trouver  sa  bonne  deffense, 

Et  a  celli  grever  et  nuire 
20    Qui  est  venus  pour  li  destruire. 

Si  le  redotoit  par  paroles 

Qui  li  lance  douces  et  moles: 

Bien  puissi^s  vous  venir,  biau  sire, 

Grant  mestier  avoie  de  mire; 
25    Or  vous  a  Dieu  ci  envois, 

Car  trop  malement  m'a  plai6 

Une  ronce  qui  me  ble^ 

Ou  pi£  derrieres  par  de^. — 

Hauce  le  pi£  et  cils  regarde 
30    Qui  dou  barat  ne  se  prent  garde, 

Ains  cuide  celui  bareter 

Et  prendre  au  pii  et  arrester, 

Si  endine  sa  teste  aval. 

Savds  done  que  fit  le  cheval? 
35    Du  pH  le  fiert  si  durement 

Qu'il  I'envoie  lels  dormant 

Si  qu'a  poine  esveillier  se  puet; 

A  bien  pou  mourir  ne  I'estuet, 

Ne  mouvoir  membre  que  il  ait. 
40    Le  cheval  le  lesse  et  s'en  vait. 

3.  Le  lion  qui  P.  26.  plaie  ma  P. 

6.  liicaiiaL;acoiiiiieX,tcoiiaiiiePa6c.        36.  ks  hii  P,  la  a,  iUuec  &«  a  tene  c. 
21.  ndoatoit  L  P,  redncoit  a,  icdeoo^t  d, 
ndcooit  c 
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Quant  cils  revint  de  pamison 

Si  se  condempne  par  raison 

£t  dit:  y6  sou£Fert  ce  meschief, 

A  bon  droit  m'en  est  venus  grief. 
45    Je  me  fesoie  ses  amis, 

Et  si  li  estoie  ennemis. — 
La  morality. 

Tel  com  on  est  se  doit  Ton  faire; 

Mhs  maintes  gens  font  le  'contraire. 

Qui  vuelt  de  sa  profession 
50    Faire  fainte  devision, 

Drois  est  que  douleur  et  meschief 

Li  reviegne  dessus  son  chief. 

Le  saige  homme  par  son  savoir 

Tricherie  ne  puet  avoir; 
55    Car  cils  ne  fa^t  pas  tricherie 

Qui  a  bareter  s'estudie. 

Pour  le  bareteur  dechevoir. 

Ainssi  le  treuve  I'en  de  voir 

Ou  livre  de  droit  et  canon; 
60    Le  decret  de  digeste  a  non. 

XLIL    DE  EQVO  ET  ASELLO 
(Ittusiration) 

Gaudet  equs  faleris,  freno  sellaque  superbit, 

Ista  quidem  uestit  aureus  arma  nitor. 
Obstat  asellus  equo,  ulcus  premit  artus  aseUum, 

Vexat  onusy  tardat  natus  eundo  labor. 
5    Quod  sibi  claudit  iter,  sonipes  indamat  asello: 

'Occurris  domino,  uilis  aselle,  tuo? 
Viz  tibi  do  ueniam  de  tanti  crimine  f  astus, 

Cui  uia  danda  fuit  libera,  dignus  eram.' 
Supplicat  ille  minis  tutusque  timore  silendo, 

41.  pMndaon  JL,  panmoiaoii  a  b.                        1.  faloris  JL  ceDa  B  P. 

43.  iai  P,  jay  a  6  c.  2.  nesdt  .  .  •  timor  MSS, 

47.  fifUaws  ^  in  B  L  P;  AS  foihws  47  in  3.  aiBeUus  B  P.     uitus  1^55.  aaaelliim 

a  6  c.  BP, 

4JMiO.  om.abc.  4.  ouusL.  tardetP.  eumdo  B  P  emundo 

49.  vuest  JL.  £. 

50.  division L.  5.  asseOoB P. 

58.  Auasi  £.  6.  aaello  L  asadle  B  P. 

4X).  deoet  det  digeste  JL.  7.  te>de  B. 

8.  Cum  P.  nimis  Jf  &S.  timor  P. 
tit  aaadk)  B  P.  11.  Summis  JL 
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10         Tudor  et  tuta  preterit  aure  minas. 

Summus  equi  dedinat  honors  dum  uincere  temptat 

Vindtur  et  cursum  uiscera  rupta  negant. 
Priuatur  faleris,  freno  priuatur  honesto, 
Hunc  premit  assiduo  reda  cruenta  iugo. 
15    Huic  tergum  mades  acuity  labor  ulcerat  armos; 
Hunc  uidet  inque  iocos  audet  asellus  inhers: 
'Die,  sodes,  ubi  sella  nitet,  ubi  nobile  frenum. 

Cur  est  hec  mades,  cur  fugit  ille  nitor? 
Cur  manet  hie  gemitus,  cur  ilia  superbia  fugit? 
20         Vindicat  elatos  digna  ruina  gradus. 

Stare  diu  nee  honor  nee  uis  nee  forma  nee  etas 
Suffidt,  in  mundo  plus  tamen  ista  plaeent. 
Vine  diu,  set  uiue  miser,  sodosque  minores 
Disce  pati,  risum  dat  tua  uita  michi.' 

Moralitas 
25    Pennatis  ne  crede  bonis,  te  nulla  potestas 
In  miseros  armet,  nam  miser  esse  potes. 

Addicio 
Ludit  in  humanis  diuina  potenda  rebus, 

Et  subito  casu  que  ualuere  ruunt. 
Subdola  comminuit  fortuna  nigerrima  nullum, 
30  Ni  fecunda  sibi  dulda  mella  dedit. 

Qui  nimis  exaltat  se  confundetur  in  ymis; 
Impreceps  instabilis  uane  superbit  homo. 

Moralitas 
Cum  fortuna  uolet,  fiet  de  rethore  consul. 
Cum  uolet  hoc  eadem,  fiet  de  consule  rethor. 
35    Ludus  fortunae  mutatur  ymagine  lune, 
Omnes  irridet  lubrica  ceca  suos. 


13.  phakrisB  i>.  31.  uiaus  B  P  HenieuxwoaaL.  inomL 

14.  assiguuo  B  P  assignuo  L.  add.  m.  2.  ymus  P. 

15.  Blue  P.  ultent  B  P.  33, 34.  a/ier   Jumul,    SaL    VH    Wf. 

16.  asBelluaBP.mhotBJL  SiPorPimauoUi.fies  (v.  L  fid)  de  rhdare  cam- 

17.  DicqttesedensJf^^.nobiUeP.  sul;  Si  volet  kaec  eademf  fitHv,  k  fies)  de  com- 

18.  matiesL.    uitorPnictorL.  suU  rheicr.     ualet    MSS.    (>UQlet   BL). 

19.  genitiuL.  rechoreP.  thtton  Hervieux. 

21.  uisne  .  .  .  estasP.  34.  aelit> uolet  L.(-o-MiefajMreB).  ndet 

22.  in  MM.  L.  Henkus,  eadem  MSS.  (>eadem  B),  rechor 
27.  LudisBP.   diumaB.  P,  thtXatHemeux. 

29.  ingenima  MSS.  (>nigerriiiia  B  L  m.  35.  inuitatur  £. 

2).  36.  cura>ceca  L  m.  2, 

30.  IrJL. 
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42.  Do  btan  cheval  et  de  I'ame  peK. 

Uns  biaus  chevaus  et  gros  et  Ife, 
Bien  enfren^s,  bien  ensel^s, 
Une  estroite  rue  avaloit. 
Un  asne  devant  lui  aloit 
5    Tout  bellement  le  petit  pas, 
Car  tost  aler  ne  pooit  pas 
Pour  son  travail  et  pour  son  feis: 

■ 

Qu'est  ce  regarde  que  tu  feis 

A  ton  seigneur,  dit  le  chevals, 
10    Que  la  voie  clorre  li  viaus? 

Chetive  beste  malotrue, 

A  pou  ce  va  que  ne  te  tue 

Sans  avoir  piti^  ne  merci. 

Qui  me  destourbes  que  par  ci 
15    N'aille  et  m'enpesches  ma  voie; 

Bien  sui  tieuz  que  passer  y  dole 

Et  a  cui  Ten  doit-donner  place. — 

Li  asnes  qui  oit  la  menace 

Soupploie  et  se  test  et  escoute, 
20    Samblant  fait  que  ne  voit  nuUe  goute. 

A  unes  joustes  qui  pres  f urent 

Cils  chevaus  et  autres  coururent, 

Mis  cils  qui  orgueilleus  et  gros 

Estoity  ala  tant  comme  fols, 
25    Et  tant  travailla  et  courut 

Qu'a  bien  pou  que  il  n'en  morut. 

Tant  ala  qu'il  fu  tons  deros, 

Et  si  perdu  tropt  et  galos. 

A  grant  painne  aidier  se  puet; 
30    A  charrette  mettre  I'estuet, 

Si  ne  Pavoit  il  pas  apris 

Ht,  Don  cheval  biau  L.  18.  ot  P  6,  oy  c, 

1.  Uds  fable  am.  a;  Uns  chuz  grant  et  b;  19.  Sapploie  et  set  cest  £,  taist  b  c. 

imskad  af  this  verse  c  has:  Un  destrier  qui  20.  ne  am.  LP;  qlnt  voye goute  b,  que  il 

estoit  tres  beaux    Et  qui  bien  faisoit  ses  voye  goute  c;  two  verses  inserted  c. 

aueauz    Un  jour  sestoit  appareilliez.  24.  fos  L  P. 

7.  fes  Lf  hoB  b  c,  25.  traviUa  B,  traveilla  L  b. 

8-10.  c  subsUtutes  5  verses.  27.  toust  deroust  P,  tout  derouz  b,  tout 

9.  chevaus  L.  rouxc. 

10.  Qui  L  b;  viauz  b.  28.  perdi  trops  L,  perdi  tropt  P,  perdist 

12.  A  po  ua  q'  JL,  A  bien  pou  que  je  ne  b  c,  et  troz  b,  perdy  et  tn^  et  galouz  c. 

14.  Que  £  c,  Tu  6,  Qui  raie  P.  29-36.  ten  verses  substikOed  c. 

15.  lauoieJL  31.  aprins£6. 
17.  plaise  P. 
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Com  dls  qui  seaust  estre  de  pris. 

Or  est  li  fols  outrecuidi^ 

De  frain  et  de  selle  vuidi^s; 
35    Le  dos  ot  maigre  et  aguisi6 

Du  mauvis  hernois  pertniisi^. 

Li  asnes  qui  passoit  la  voie 

Le  vity  si  en  ot  mout  grant  joie, 

Et  en  ri^nt  li  prist  a  dire: 
40    Par  amours  dites  moi,  biau  sire, 

Ou  est  ton  frain,  ou  est  ta  selle 

Qui  tant  estoit  mignotte  et  belle? 

Ne  comment  estes  vous  si  maigres 

Qui  I'autrier  estife  si  aigres 
45    Que  par  un  pou  ne  m'occelstes? 

Or  estes  devenus  si  tristres. 

Qu'est  vostre  grant  orguiau  devenu? 

Comment  vous  est  ce  avenu? 

Est£  avfe  a  mauvis  change. 
50    Vostre  meschance  bien  me  vange 

Des  moes  que  tu  demenoies. 

Mis  toutevoies  certains  soies 

Durer  ne  pueent  longuement 

Honneur  ne  biaut^  ensement, 
55    Ne  force  autresi  ne  jonesce 

En  homme  nuls,  et  si  est  ce. 

Qui  plus  ores  au  monde  pleist 

Or  vif  chetif  tant  con  te  leist. 

Vif  en  douleur  et  en  martire 
^60    Tant  que  j'en  puisse  ass6s  rire. 

Aprent  comment  foi  et  honneur 

Doit  porter  le  grant  au  meneur. — 
La  morality. 

En  fortune  nuls  ne  se  fist, 

Ne  n'ait  le  chetif  en  despit; 
65    Car  tieuz  est  riche  homme  ore 

Qtu  chetif  estre  puet  encore. 

32.  seult  b.  55.  ieosnece  L. 

36.  pertuiflie  L  b,  pcrtuiflsie  P.  56.  ainsi  c, 

39.  priast  L  c»  print  P  b.  57-58.  mi.  e, 

46.  tristesLP.  58.  cO  te  lest  L,  tant  quil  te  plaist  6. 

47.  vo  gnnt  otgueii  Pb,lte.  61.  Apren  LP  be. 
51.  Dei  gnus  mots  que  voos  menies  b,  64.  must  L,  nest  P. 

moes  que  menies  c. 
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Quant  voudra  madame  Fortune, 

Qui  est  variable,  non  une, 

Fera  d'un  petit  plaideeur 
70    Ou  un  consul  ou  empereeur; 

Et  quant  voudra  tout  le  contraire, 

D'un  consul  pou  en  saura  faire. 

Car  le  jeu  de  dame  Fortune 

Est  muable  comme  la  lune; 
75    Maintenant  a  visaige  d'anj^e 

Et  puis  aprds  tantost  le  change, 

Et  est  aussi  espoventable 

Con  ce  fust  un  acrous  dyable. 

Maintenant  aus  siens  elle  rit 
80    Et  ses  biens  tantost  encherit; 

De  povret^  est  couronn^s 

Cils  qui  les  ot  abandonn^. 

Povret^  si  fort  la  guerroie 

Qu'eschac  et  mat  li  dit  enroie. 
85    En  jouant  es  choses  se  lance 

Et  les  avanci^  4csavance, 

Et  les  choses  met  en  mine 

Qui  sambloient  de  grant  ourine, 

Et  aval  les  fait  f randillier, 
90    Les  lesse  fouler  et  pUlier. 

Fortune  la  grant  moqueresse 

Nelui  parfaitement  ne  blesce, 

Mhs  que  cellui  qu'a  deceii; 

Qui  a  trop  souefm^t  beii, 
95    Trop  a  est6  souef  nourri. 

Qui  en  ses  biens  s'est  asourri, 

Et  qui  si  est  trop'  volutes, 

Or  est  maintenant  abut^s; 

Car  de  joie  vient  a  douleur, 
100    Si  mue  la  dame  couleur. 

Gamie  elle  est  de  double  face; 

L'un  chace  hors  et  I'autre  embrace, 

67-122.  am.  b  e.  78.  de  dtaUes  P. 

70.  empaear  L  P.  79.  elle  mm.  P. 

70,  72.  coaseul  P.  84.  eschec  and  mat  leur  dit  enroye  P« 

72.  pome  same  £.  enrey  L. 

75.  dangle  L.  85.  es  eches  ce  P. 

76.  apiesapresP.  94.  souementL. 

77.  aussi  aussi  P.  96.  cest  asouui  P. 
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L'un  amignote,  Tautre  baise, 

L'un  muert  de  fain,  Tautre  est  tout  aise. 
105    Ce  est  nature  sans  raison, 

Pou  se  tient  en  une  saison. 

Saiges  est  qui  bien  pou  s'i  fie 

Et  saiges  est  qui  se  humilie; 

Car  il  sera  puis  essauci6, 
110    En  haut  du  petit  lieu  hauci^. 

Et  qui  se  vuet  trop  essauder. 

Puis  ne  vaudra  pas  un  sautier; 

Ne  par  aventure  un  soufSet 

N'aura  pas  vaillant  un  mouflet. 
115    Qui  devant  manjoit  eschaud^ 

Or  a  perdu  le  sien  au  d^. 

Qui  manjoit  devant  les  bons  morsiaus 

Maintenant  garde  les  pourciaus. 

Ceci  Courtois  bien  esprouva 
120    Quant  le  siecle  tel  y  trouva. 

Cy  fait  qui  se  fie  en  cest  dede 

Pou  y  trouve  Ten  juste  riegle. 


10 


XLIIL    DE  WLPE  ET  LVPO 

(lUusPraUon) 

Ditat  preda  lupum,  dudt  lupus  oda  longo 

Facta  dboy  uulpes  inuidet,  ista  monens: 
Trater,  aue,  miror  cur  tanto  tempore  mecum 

Non  fueris,  nequeo  non  memor  esse  tuL' 
nie  refert:  Tro  me  idgilet  tua  cura;  precari 

Numina  non  cesses,  ne  mea  uita  ruat. 
Fraude  tamen  munita  uenis,  falsoque  uenenum 

Melle  geris,  dolor  est  copia  nostra  tibi. 
Extorquere  paras  aliquid,  furtumque  minaris, 

Sed  mea  furtiuam  respuit  esca  gulam/ 
Spreta  redit,  spretam  stimulat  dolor,  apta  dolori 


111.  veust  L,  vudt  P, 

112.  ne  vcndim  U  un  P. 

116.  aiisdesX. 

117.  les  Ml.  X. 

119.  C/.  list  of  names,  p.  259. 
121.  siede  L, 


1.  &at  L.  predat  P.  ocda  MSS. 


2.  iaudet  P.  imradet  L.  monens  L  P. 

5.  dgilat B  £ uigflUt P.  oiiaMi.  L. 

6.  Moneim  nunc  JliSS. 

7.  muiiili> munita  Lm2, 
9.  fracumP. 

10.  lurtinamL. 

11.  rediP.dolorisBL(-loiisMierai£). 
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Fraus  subit,  ad  pecorum  transuolat  ilia  ducem. 
Hunc  monet  hiis  uerbis:  'Tua  grada  muneris  instar 
Sit  michi,  namque  lupum  dat  mea  cura  tibi. 
IS    Hostem  perde  tuum,  tuto  iacet  hostis  in  antro.' 
Vir  fauet,  antra  petunt,  hie  necat  ense  lupum. 
ma  lupi  consumit  opes,  set  floret  ad  horam 
Vita  nocens;  uulpes  casse  retenta  gemit: 
*CuT  nocui?    Nocet  ecce  michi  nocuisse  noduo; 
20         lure  cado,  cuius  conddit  arte  lupus.' 

Moralitas 
Viuere  de  rapto  uitam  rapit,  inuidus  instans 
Alterius  dampnis  in  sua  dampna  redit. 

Addido 
Qui  laqueare  studet  alios  dictamine  fraudis, 
Fraus  ioculanter  eis  obuia  sepe  uenit. 
25    Fraude  retrusa  cadit  res  inuida,  consda  fraudis; 
Liuida  res  fraudis  reda  sepe  subit. 

43.  De  Renart  et  da  leap. 

Sire  Ysangrin  le  connestable 

Jadis  estoit,  ce  dit  la  fable, 

A  grant  repos  en  sa  maison. 

Ass6s  avoit  char  et  poisson, 
5    Pain  et  vin  et  autre  viande, 

Telle  com  ses  ventres  demande. 

Renarty  qui  menjast  volentiers, 

Par  ces  bois  et  par  ces  santiers 

Chagoity  si  est  venus  tout  droit 
10    La  ou  ses  comperes  estoit. 

Au  saluer  son  chapiau  tret 

Et  demande:  Comment  vous  vet. 

Comperes,  qu'avfe  vous  eU? 

Ay6s  vous  malades  jeii? 
15    Que  ne  vous  vi  si  grant  pieg'a. — 

12.  Fau8  MSS.  tranaua  lat  P.  23.  lequeaie  P.  dittamine    MSS.    can. 

14.  Sic  B  P.  Henieux. 

15.  prande  .  .  .  antro  MSS.  24.  poculanter  MSS.  (-tt-P).  oina  P. 

16.  autra  MSS.  uetat  L.  25.  Fraudeze  trasa  P  recrusa  L. 


17.  flore8>floret  L  (m.  2  f). 

19.  notui  B  P.  es9e  L.  notmoB.  ^  „       _^    .    ,    *m  ^^  ^m  a»,  m^  ^«\ 

20.  duins  B  duius  P  rimusf>dmuBy         1'  Regnart  a  6  c  (..  17, 26, 35, 47, 56, 63). 


21.  ^U8  L.  14.  geu  £  a  be. 


2.  flabe  P. 
7.  Regnart 
10.  verse  om.  b. 

14.  fgeaLabc. 

15.  piece  tLabc. 
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Ysangrin  un  pou  se  drega, 

Si  a  respondu  a  Renart: 

Biaus  comperes,  se  Dieus  me  gart, 

Je  suis  haitifo  et  suis  tout  aise. 
20    Ne  me  faut  chose  qui  me  plaise, 

Ne  don  je  doie  avoir  envie. 

Mhs  pnU  Dieu  qu'il  vous  doint  vie. 

Non  pour  quant  je  me  vuil  gueitier, 

Car  tu  viens  pour  moi  baretier. 
25    Si  me  convient  garder  de  toi. —  ^ 

Non  f ais,  dit  Renart,  par  ma  foi, 

Ne  demande  mis  que  je  truise 

De  quoi  desgeuner  me  puisse. 

Donn6s  moi,  biaus  tres  dous  compere; 
30    Que  Dieu  ait  Tame  de  vostre  mere 

Et  vous  mette  en  bonne  semainne. 

Je  n'ay  mie  viande  sainne 

Ne  qui  a  tel  larron  affiere; 

Ja  n'en  metras  en  ta  gouffiere. — 
35    Renart  voit  ce,  si  s'en  retoume, 

Et  s'en  vet  que  point  ne  sejoume 

A  un  vilain  que  bien  savoit 

Que  le  loup  en  bayne  avoit: 

Espame  moi,  dit  0,  boier, 
40    Et  tu  en  auras  tel  loier 

Que  le  loup  ton  grant  annemi 

Auras  a  I'alde  de  mi; 

Je  le  te  bailler^  de  voir, 

Et  tu  en  faces  ton  devoir. 
45    Je  vois  avant  et  tu  aprds, 

Je  le  te  monsterr^  de  pres. — 

Vont  s'en  Renart  et  le  boier. 

Ysangrin  qui  en  son  f  oier 

Gisoit  et  seisoit  sus  le  coute 

16.  ae  leva  ah,  33.  Se  dit  le  lou  qui  vous  afioe  c. 

19.  Ainoois  suis  bien  haitiez  et  ayse  a,         34.  gomfieie  L,  en  goute  fioe  a  be. 
Aids  sui  haitie  et  bien  a  aise  6,  Je  suis  saing         35.  voit  sen  P,  Quant  regnart  oit  ce  a, 


haities  et  bien  aise  c.  Regnart  sen  va  c. 
20.  Ne  faut  L.  36.  Ne  plus  yllecques  ne  c. 

24.  pour  moy  mal  tiaitier  a.  39.  Espaigne  L;  bouier  P  a,  bouvier  b  e. 

29.  Doones men  a  be,  42.  a li de  P. 

30.  et  lame  de  vo  mere  P,  lame  vre  peie  £,         44.  mi.  B  P  a;  Gifrdes  que  faces  c. 
mere  a,  pere  b  e.  47.  bduuier  Pbe, 
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50    Et  de  ce  point  n'estoit  en  double, 

Oncques  garde  ne  se  donna. 

Que  dls  qui  mot  ne  li  sonna 

Li  courru  sus  I'espee  traite 

I)ont  il  li  a  tel  plaie  faite 
55    Que  Ysangrin  morir  en  convint. 

Renart  a  la  viande  vint, 

Si  en  menja  bien  y  assfe, 

Tant  qu'il  en  dut  estre  lassfe; 
..  J^uis  vesqui  a  tout  son  barat 
60    Dou  corps  en  ass^  bon  estat. 

Mte  qui  barat  vuet  demener 

Ne  puet  pas  longuement  regner, 

Car  a  Renart  puis  meschel. 

Avint  qu'en  un  resiau  chei 
65    Ou  du  tout  I'estuet  demourer. 

Si  se  prist  a  tart  a  plourer 

Et  dist:  Las,  pourquoi  ai  je  neil 

Et  mon  compere  deceil! 

Tout  nuissit  autrui,  et  gi'6 
70    De  li  nuire  fait  grant  pechi6 

Quant  ainsi  le  fis  decevoir. — 
La  morality. 

Bien  doi  meschief  apercevoir 

Cils  qui  veut  autrui  enlader, 

Et  li  dommaiges  pourchacier; 
75    Cheir  pourra  bien  emmi  le  las, 

Et  dira  lors:  Helas!  helas! 

Quant  pourcbace  a  autrui  moleste 

Bien  doit  revenir  sus  ma  teste. 

Je  doi  trop  bien  cheoir  es  rois 
80    Qui  pourchace  a  autrui  desrois. 

50.  dobte  B.  70.  De  liii  nuyie  ay  fait  c. 

53.  coQumi  L,  courut  P,  73.  lecepvoir  a,  avoir  b  c. 

56.  Renars  a,  Regnart  b  c.  73--S0.  om.  a  b  c,  fottr  oUier  verses  sub- 

57.  bien  et  aasez  L,  bien  et  aaes  P.  sPiUUed: 

60.  a  asses  P.  Vivze  de  rapine  et  de  toste 

64.  lesiar  B,  que  uns  resiaus  L,  Comment  La  vie  au  ravisseur  oste 

quen  un  roisseau  a,  ruisseau  b,  Tant  que  en  Qui  dommaige  a  autrui  pourchace 

un  grant  missel  c.  Souvent  recoit  ce  quil  chace 

66.  se  prinst  tart  L.  (pourchace  a). 

69.  nuissbt  a  L,  Tout  nuisist  il  autre  ay  75.  bien  om.  L, 
je  a  b,  Tout  just  il  de  mae  entechie  ^. 
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XLIV.    DE  CERVO  SICIENTE 

{lUusiraiion) 

Fons  nitet  argento  similis,  sitis  arida  cenium 

Hue  rapit,  haunt  aquas,  se  speculatur  aquis. 
Hunc  beat,  hunc  mulcet  ramose  gloria  frontis; 
Hunc  premit,  hunc  ledit  tibia  macra  pedum. 
5    Ecce  canis,  tonat  ira  canum,  timet  ille,  timenti 
Fit  fuga,  culpati  cruris  adorat  opem. 
Silue  daustra  subit,  comu  retinente  moratur, 
Fiunt  causa  grams  cornua  longa  neds. 

Moralitas 
Spemere  quod  prosit  et  amare  quod  obsit  ineptum  est; 
10         Prodest  quod  fugimus  et  quod  amamus  obest. 

Addicio 
Dampna  tibi  queris  si  spreueris  utilitatem; 

Dum  locus  affuerit,  utile  quere  tacens.  ^ 

Vtilitas  opibus  preferri  tempore  debet; 
Si  te  delectant  dulcia,  pone  modum. 

44.  Da  cerf  morant  de  wAL 

Un  grant  cerf  las  que  soif  tenoit, 

Boire  a  la  fontainne  venoit, 

S'embut  asste  et  volentiers 

Et  remira  en  dementiers 
5    En  riaue  ses  comes  et  teste. 

Mout  en  fait  grant  joie  et  grant  feste 

Et  moult  se  loe  et  mout  se  prise, 

M^  de  Fautre  part  trop  desprise 

Ses  megres  jambes  et  ses  pi6s; 
10    De  Tun  se  duet,  de  I'autre  est  li^s. 

Le  cerf  illuec  plus  ne  sejoume, 

Au  bois  arriere  s'en  retoume, 

Ou  il  orra  telles  nouveles 

Qui  ne  11  seront  mie  beles; 
15    Car  ou  bois  avoit  veneeurs, 

Chiens  y  avoit  et  coureeurs, 

1.  Poni £  (f  Ml flMfiM M.  2).  aids L.  11.  uciliUtcmB. 

LBsocBPEicL.  12.  sffaerisP. 
3.  leat  MSS.  multet  B  P. 

6.  Sk  MSS.  (>fit  L  m  2),  2.  aWt  L. 

8.  kmguaBi'.  nesdsi'.  5.  et sa teste P a 6. 

9.  pKsit  L  P.  13.  auia  a,  oy  c. 
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Qui  ne  li  pleist  pas  a  olr. 

Qui  done  velst  le  cerf  f ouir, 

n  ne  le  delist  pas  blasmer. 
20    Or  doit  il  bien  ses  pi&  amer; 

Ne  li  vont  ore  pas  ennuiant. 

Mds  si  comme  il  s'en  va  fuiant, 

Ou  bois  espds  s'en  est  venus, 

Par  ses  comes  est  retenus 
25    Et  arrest^s  en  tieu  maniere 

Que  il  ne  puet  ne  avant  ne  arriere. 

Par  ses  comes  la  mort  regoit. 

Qui  a  ses  pi6s  se  courregoit, 

Qui  sauv6  et  gueri  I'etissent 
30    Se  ses  longues  comes  ne  fussent. 
La  morality. 

Nuls  ne  doit  chose  despiter 

Qui  puet  valoir  et  profiter, 

Ne  chose  ausi  chiere  tenir 

Dont  dommaige  li  puet  venir. 
35    Souvent  f uions  ce  qui  nous  vaut 

Et  de  nostre  bien  ne  nous  chaut; 

Et  qui  te  porte  utility 

Ne  dois  pas  avoir  en  vit6. 

Ne  quier  pas  toujours  ton  plaisir 
40    Profitier  et  estuet  taisir. 

Par  ce  vendras  tu  a  richesce. 

Ne  te  tiengne  nulle  perece. 

Se  tu  vues  tousjours  deliter 

Et  toute  cusantion  geter, 
45    Et  mener  vie  delitable, 

Un  grans  despens  et  grande  table, 

Et  tu  n'i  m6s  atemprement, 

Sois  certains  et  croi  fermement 

Tart  te  sera  du  repentir; 
50    De  ced  ne  te  vuil  mentir. 

Atrempe  toi  selonc  ta  rente 

Que  povret^  ne  t'agravente. 

21.  pas  ore  £  P  a,  oie  om.  b,  pas  lots  c.  35.  vaust  £,  faut  P. 

23.  Un  B  £,  En  un  a  6  c,  folio  torn  P,  37-€0.  om.abc, 

26.  Qualer  ne  puet  auant  narriere  L,  Ne  40.  et  toy  taiaier  P,  et  taisir  L. 

puet  aler  a  (6  <:  •■  B).  45.  Ne  mener  P. 

30.  La  moralite  om,  L.  47.  atrempement  L. 
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Ne  te  fie  pas  en  acroire 

Ne  en  pompes  ne  en  yaine  gloire. 
55    De  rautnii  ne  te  fai  si  gobes 

N'en  viandeSy  n'en  belles  robes, 

Car  il  convient  Tescot  paier. 

Pour  ce  te  dois  bien  esmaier 

Quant  despens  plus  que  n'as  asste. 
60    Ces  dis  ne  soient  trespass^. 


XLV.    DE  PVGNA  QVADRVPEDVM  ET  AVIVM 

*  {lUusUraUan) 

Quadrupedes  pugnant  auibus,  uictoria  nutat, 

Spes  onerata  metu  uexat  utrumque  gregem. 
Linquit  aues  que  sunut  auis  de  uespere  nomen, 
Non  timet  oppositi  castra  iuuare  chori. 
5    Armat  aues  aquile  uirtus,  et  uiribus  implet 
Et  monitu;  torpet  altera  turba  metu. 
Amplexatur  aues  ulnis  uictoria  letis; 

Pro  titulo  penam  transfuga  sentit  auis. 
Vellere  nuda  suo  pro  plumis  uulnera  uestit, 
10  Edictumque  subit  ne  nisi  nocte  uolet. 

Moralitas 
Non  bonus  est  duis  qui  prefert  duibus  hostem, 
Vtiliter  seruit  nemo  duobus  heris. 

Addido 
Claudicat  in  binas  partes  quadriga  dolosi; 
Allidt  et  prodit,  mordet  et  ungit  herum. 
15    Nemo  potest  dominis  pariter  seruire  tluobus; 
Diligit  unum  plus,  ocddit  alter  hems. 

45.  De  la  bataiUe  des  bestes  et  oisians. 

Les  bestes  andennement 
Emprindrent  im  toumoiement 
Contre  tons  les  oisiaus  qui  sont 

(SO.  noMwnt  P.  9.  nodt  B  P  uesdt  L. 

10.  note  P.  uolat  MSS. 

2.  honeistsP.  utnqae  Jf5;S.  12.  eiisP. 

4.opodliBP.  13.  biiiu L. puces B. 

5.  AmcBt  B  P.  |M]is>Atiei  B.    ueribus  14.  Alidt  B. 

MSS.  iplet L.  15.  diuinisXioiiiils  (ArdonliiiBf)  L  m.2. 

7.  ttlidsi:.  uittorUB.  ledillectlsP. 
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Ne  qui  pour  voler  plumes  ont. 
5    Grant  et  fiere  f u  la  bataille, 

Longuement  dure  ains  qu'elle  faille; 

Nuls  n'en  scet  encores  la  voire 

Liquieux  doit  avoir  la  victoire. 

Madame  la  chauve-souris, 
10    Qui  se  doubta  que  li  peris 

Vers  les  oisiaus  delist  toumer, 

Ne  vault  a  euls  plus  sejoumer; 

Ains  se  touma  de  I'autre  part 

Et  dit  que  des  oisiaus  se  part, 
15    Pour  ce  que  samble  mout  bien  beste 

De  pife  et  de  groin  et  de  teste. 

Si  vient  aidier  ses  anemis; 

Mds  li  aigles  grant  force  a  mis 

En  conf  orter  et  ralier 
20    Sa  gent  et  en  elles  aidier. 

Si  leur  mist  si  bon  cuer  ou  ventre 

Pour  ce  que  es  batailles  entre. 

Si  tres  fierement  se  combatent 

Que  I'orgueil  des  bestes  abatent. 
25    Tant  y  maillent  et  tant  y  fierent 

Que  par  force  tous  les  conquerent; 

Ne  se  puet  contre  tenir 

Les  besteSy  tant  saichent  venir. 

Leurs  plesirs  en  font  a  leur  guise. 
30    La  chauve-souris  y  f u  prise, 

De  ses  plumes  la  desvetirent 

Et  tant«fusterent  et  batirent 

Pour  ce  que  d'euls  s'en  fu  alee. 

Que  demoura  noire  et  pelee. 
35    La  condempna  toute  la  cours 

Que  ne  voulast  jamais  de  jours. 
La  morality. 

Fols  est  qui  pour  ses  anemis 

Lait  ses  voisins  ne  ses  amis, 

6.  avantP.  22.  Que  ilcoiiiiiie]iaidi2eteiit2e80(hanli 

7.  ItPb,  de  voir  c.  y  b),  Com  cil  qui  est  hardy  et  fort  c. 
12.  vest  Lf  voult  P  c,  voust  ou  dies  a,         27.  pueent  L  P,  peuent  ab  c. 

veult  en  eulz  b.  34.  plumee  a. 

16.  et  after  pies  mi.  L.  36.  volast  L  P  0  ^ ;  ne  om.  L;  La  moralite 

19.  A  conforter  P.  om,  L, 

21.  es  ventres  a  6;  £t  leur  donne  ties  grant 
oonfortc. 
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Et  si  voit  on  que  uns  horns  seus 
40    Ne  puet  pas  bien  servir  a  dens. 
COs  qui  a  soi  savoir  acroche 
Regarde  de  quel  pi£  I'en  doche. 
Qui  avte  les  f  raudes  basties 
Ne  dochife  pas  de  deus  parties. 
45    L'en  sieut  dire  communement 
Qu'am  ne  puet  servir  doublement; 
n  convient  Tun  d'euls  plus  amer, 
Riens  n'i  puet  I'autre  redamer. 


10 


IS 


XLVL    DE  PHILOMENA  ET  ACCIPITRE 

(lUusiraiion) 

Dum  pfaflomena  sedet,  studium  monet  oris  amenum 

Sic  sibi,  sic  nido  uisa  placere  suo. 
Impetit  acdpiter  nidum,  pro  pignore  mater 

Supplicaty  alter  ait:  Tlus  prece  carmen  amo. 
Nee  prece  nee  predo,  set  ameno  flectere  cantu 

Me  potes.'    Hie  silet,  doctius  ilia  canit, 
Mente  gemit,  licet  ore  canat,  mens  dus  acesdt, 

Cuius  mellifluum  stillat  ab  ore  mdos. 
Impia  fatur  auis:  'Sordet  modus  iste  canoris/ 

Et  laniat  natum,  matre  uidente,  suum. 
Mater  obit,  nee  obire  potest,  sic  uiuit  ut  ipsam 

Vincat  uita  necem,  plus  nece  dadis  habens. 
Cor  matris  patitur  plus  nati  corpore;  corpus 

Rodit  auis  rostro,  cor  f odit  ipse  dolor. 
Vestigat  sua  pena  scdus,  nam  fraudibus  uso 

Aucupe  fraudosam  uiscus  inescat  auem. 

Moralitas 
Fine  malo  daudi  mala  uita  meretur  iniqus; 

Qua  capit  insomptes  se  dolet  arte  capi. 


39,  dit  on  « (h)  c, 
41-^8.  am.  a  be. 

46.  fcOom  4S  m  L. 

47.  hmdMlij.plii8P. 

tit  aadpitie  B  P  aadpite  L. 

2.  SitP.  tIbiirP.   phtaeL. 

3.  JmpetnltBP.  ukdpktaMSS. 

4.  SupUcat  P. 

7.  meus  P.  acesiit  MSS. 


8.  ]iidliamiiitJf55.  (>-«amB). 


P. 


9.  iMlurP. 

10.  lamatL. 

11.  daat  MSS. 

12.  Vmcst nitut  .  .  .  rateotJU 
14.  RocUsP. 

16.  AmcnpefiandQiamB.  Iislusil55. 

17.  xdtMom.L.aid.m.2.bikfaklH 

18.  cKpatP.  artcmBPaicftX* 
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Addido 
Attrahit  ad  finem  dulcorosum  bona  uita, 
20         Et  male  finire  pessiina  uita  f adt. 
Comiet  in  fine  fallaz,  mendax,  nee  ei  spes 
Genti  pro  speculo  dimidiare  dies. 


T^^>A-4o 


46.  Da  roisraiol  et  de  Tostoir. 

li  rosignols  qui  si  bien  cbante 
Son  ni  fait  avoit  sus  une  ante. 
O  ses  oiseillons  se  seoit, 
Ce  li  pleissoit  mout  et  seoit 
5    A  veoir  ses  rossignol^; 
Si  chantoit  Ids  ses  oiselfe. 
'^']  I  /vU  Mds  en  pou  d'eure  est  courroud^s. 
Car  11  oistoirs  gieta  ses  pifo, s.y^=u^s 
S'enpourta  un  de  ses  enfans;  . 
Adoncques  li  f aUU  ses  dians,  lki^c  ^ 
Et  prie  que  ydls  li  rende; 
Mds  dls  dit  qu'a  duinter  entende, 
Car  saidie  il  qu'il  aura  plus  chiere 
Sa  duingon  qu'il  n'a  sa  priere: 
Y\jus^jw\^    Jamds  ne  me  flechiroit  tant  p*^^  u  a  (U- 
Don  ne  priere  comme  diant. — 
^i\xs\  Cils  qui  au  larronj>laire  cuide 
Met  a  dianter  toute  s'estuide, 
Tout  ait  il  au  cuer  dolour  grant. 
L'ostouer  li  a  dit:  Ton  diant 
Ne  vaut  mis  riens  ne  ne  m'en  chaut. — 
Lors  de  Toisdet  se  pet  haut, 
Devant  sa  mere  le  deveure,  ^  ^^ 
Qui  forment  en  gemist  et  pleure. 
Mout  se  complaint,  mout  se  demente. 
La  mort  son  fits  plus  la  tourmente. 


20 


25 


19.  AtaUt  MSS.  eon.  Bmwimm. 

21.  Coiiinta>Cocniet  L  m.  i. 
BFmuidBxiH 

Hi.  Doa  rodnol  et  de  kistoiir  L. 

1.  rodgimbL. 

2.  bcanche^. 

7.  dneieL. 

8.  oitoms  gita  L, 


9-12.  six  MfMr  tuMM&d  c. 
10.  liperdi  ion  sans  P^kwiiltfylaiaia  Gil 
b. 
13.  quil  Uium  B,  qui  am  P,  qoe  il  a  0  ft. 
15-22.  Ml.  e,  twQ  MfMr  smhsHlmitd, 

20.  LotstourL. 

21.  vauat  L;  me  plaist  a  h  («). 

22.  pest  L;  Adonc  de  loyidet  le  paJit  a  k 

(c). 

23.  ■onperec. 
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Par  un  pou,  que  ne  fait  le  fits; 

Bien  vousist  que  toua  U  perils 
'  Fust  en  fi  et  tous  li  dommaiges. 
30    Taut  sont  et  pert  et  mere  saiges 

Que  pour  ceuls  qui  d'euls  ne  font  force 

Mettent  et  nouel  et  escorce. 

Nuls  mauls  despunis  ne  demeure  ^ 

Que  punis  ne  soit  en  quelque  eure;  J 
35    Puis  fust  dls  qui  Poisd  de^ut 

Pris  a  la  glus,  dont  il  morut. 
La  morality. 

A  poinnes  a  nuls  bon  finement 

Qui  vivre  vuet  mauvaisement 

La  bonne  vie  a  bonne  fin; 
40    Bien  mourra  qui  vit  de  cuer  fin, 

Et  dls  qui  vit  mauvaisement 

Aura  mauvais  definement. 

Le  tricheeur,  le  men^ongier 

Ne  porra  tant  les  mauls  ongier 
45    Que  il  puisse  avoir  la  mitti6 

De  ses  jours  amour  ne  amitti^. 

XLVn.    DE  LVPO  ET  MVTONE 

{lUusiraiion) 
Addido 
Morbi  mole  lupus  premitur  superosque  precatur, 

Vt  sibi  non  sano  subsidiare  uelint. 
Curritur  in  uota  lacrimis  fluuialibus  ortis, 
Ac  esum  carnis  deuouet  inde  lupus. 
5    Obuius  ecce  lupo  ueruex  ipsumque  salutat; 

Cid  lupus  inqidt:  'Aue,  salmoque  pinguisi  aue.' 
'Non  sum,  mi  domine,  salmo,  set  fertOis  agnus, 
Nam  mea  progenies  non  bene  natat  aquis.' 
Cui  lupus  obliqms  oculis:  'Michi  salmo  uideris.' 

27.  Qua  pouquflnen  rage  tolls  viisc.  ibaMPLcan.Rob«rL4jtdM>o(tiBLm.2. 

32.  nod  P,  noid  a  6,  noyd  c.  4.  deuouet  BPcorr.Afkrf. 

39-46.  om.abc.  5.  Obulat  B  L  Obuia  P  eair.  ' Rthmi. 

39.  vie  Ml.  P.  uema  B  L, 


43.fclhm^P.  5.  aiemdvingtUB»lP{^mi^l.&). 

44.  le  mauls  engier  P.  6.  am.P, 

2.i]diiZ.  8.  aqmtP. 
3.  Cuiatur.IniSa&irl  fluaiafibuiBfluinal- 
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10         Tamquam  salmoncm  f urdfer  ore  uorat. 

Moralitas 
Quisquis  obesse  cupit,  fraudis  conukta  mintBtrat; 
Tendit  ad  infernos  uita  dolosa  gradus. 


47.  Dn  loap  et  dn  moaton. 

Le  mauvte  glout  sire  Ysangrin 

Prist  de  maladie  le  f  redn, 

Pria  Dieu  que  par  sa  pituS 

li  fust  ycel  mal  respitid, 
5    Voua  que  mais  ne  mengeroit 

De  char,  ains  chartroursiens  seroit. 

Les  bestes  f urent  asseur, 

De  lui  n'avoient  point  peeur. 

Si  encontra  un  gnui  tenrastre, 
10    Ne  I'avoit  pas  nourri  marrastre. 

Quant  Ysangrins  vit  le  mouton 

Si  le  salua  le  glouton, 

Et  li  dit:  Saumon,  Dieu  te  gartl 

En  toi  veoir  a  biau  regart. — 
15    Sire  loups,  tres  fers  sire  bb, 

Je  suis  li  fils  d'une  brebis,   «     '' 

Ne  ne  sc6  en  Tiaue  noer, 

Mds  convient  mes  pife  emboer. — 

Dit  le  loup:  De  ce  ne  me  chaut; 
20    Saumon  sambles,  par  Saint  Siquaut, 

Et  pour  saumon  vous  manger^ 

Et  trestout  vous  devourer^. — 

Le  mauvfts  loup  lors  li  court  seure 

Et  en  sa  gorge  le  deveure. 
La  morality. 
25    Se  aucuns  vuet  faire  et  songier  fraude, 

La  pensee  norrit  si  baude 

Que  de  malice  le  convent 


10.  Tanquam  L  P.  fuldfer  B  L  luUfo  5.  lames  P. 

F  eon.  Rokirt,  *  6.  devenroit  P. 

11  coBiaBcta  B  F  a)minnetta>amufc{tij  15.  fori  L. 

Lm.i€aa9ktaMRob€ii.  17.  say  P. 

12.  inieiiia  MSS.  Robert  HenlmM.  gnui-  21.  mengeray  P. 

4usP.  22.  devoiuecayP. 

23.  coumitL. 

U  this fiOU om. a b e.  27.  comments. 
2.  pniist  L  P;  ferdn  P. 
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Maintient,  et  pensse  adte  commrat 
n  pourra  autrui  decevoir, 
30    Laisse  pour  f ausset^  le  voir. 
Mte  baras  en  enf er  yra 
Et  tous  vis  si  acroupira; 
En  ce  monde  ne  puet  mourir. 
Car  chascttns  le  vuet  secourir. 


XLVm.    DE  VIPERA  ET  LIMA 

(Ittusiraiion) 

Vipera  fabrilem  dapis  anxia  tendit  in  edem; 

Indpit  hec  limam  rodere,  lima  loqui: 
'Nesds  posse  meum,  que  sit  mea  gloria  nesds; 
Dente  meo  pateris,  non  ego  dente  tuo. 
5    In  tenuem  f  emim  f orti  molo  dente  f  arinam 
Et  cadit  attritu  dura  farina  meo. 
Ferrea  mordad  castigo  pondera  morsu, 

Aspera  piano,  seco,  ligna  foranda  foro. 

Deliras  igitur  quia  dente  minaris  inhermi; 

10         Rideo  dum  ferior,  uulnera  ferre  gemis.' 

Moralitas 
Fortem  fortis  amet  quia  fortem  fortior  angit, 
Maiori  timeat  obuius  ire  minor. 

Addicio 
Inferior  doctus  maiori  cedere  debet; 
Maiori  semper  debitus  adsit  honor. 
15    Crede  michi  satrapas  non  est  o£Fendere  tutum, 
Magnus  honoretur  discolus  atque  bonus. 

48.  Da  serpent  qui  rongmt  avs  dens  nne  siee  on  lime* 

Une  beste  qui  fain  cbagoit 
De  viande  se  pourchagoit. 

32.  CIS  acouipiia  P.  8.  pla]io>plaiiaP.  wHoMSS.  9pm  aeto 

34.  vuest  aonstenir  L  (a  ISA  cmktty  hand  am  etasnn  m  B.    ligus  B  P  (>Ugtts  B), 

has  added  in  margim  Mooiirir).  fofcnds  L. 

11.  augit  Jr55. 

3.  necis>neactoX.  16.  lMmetttr>hoBoietur £ m. ^ 
5.  Intenunem  B  Intfinimm  P  Inteiuem  L. 

inolo>]iie]6  B  meDo  P,    fiimam  B  P.    6  $U,  Dun  serpent  q'mngoit  au  dens  vne 

attratn  MSS,  Une  P. 

7.  mordati  MSS,  1.  Un  culeuure  a,  Un  (Une)  serpent  b  (c). 
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En  la  maison  d'un  fevre  entra, 

Mhs  pour  mengier  n'i  encontra 
5    Qui  li  vausist  une  vessie. 

Aus  dens  se  prent  a  une  sie, 

Si  la  commence  fort  a  rungier. 

Qu'es  ce,  me  vues  tu  done  mengier? 

Dit  la  lime,  es  tu  hors  du  sen? 
10    Je  ne  te  doubt,  ne  ne  te  sen, 

Car  je  suis  si  fort  et  si  dure 

Que  f  ers  nels  a  moi  ne  dure. 

Ta  dent  de  riens  ne  me  puet  nuire, 

Mhs  je  puis  les  tiens  destruire. 
15    Bien  sc6  tu  ne  me  cognois  mie; 

Ma  dent  use  le  fer  et  esmie, 

Et  fait  farine  devenir. 

Riens  ne  me  puet  contre  tenir, 

Pierre,  bois  ne  fer  ne  ader; 
20    Je  puis  tout  ronpre  et  tout  percier. 

Garde  done  a  quoi  tu  te  esmues, 

Car  tu  domagier  ne  me  pues. — 

Ainsi  se  remort  et  reprent 

De  sa  folie  le  serpent. 
La  morality. 
25    Li  fors  le  plus  fort  craingne  et  ainc. 

Car  qui  plus  fort  est  adfes  vainc. 

Le  plus  foible  doit  obeir 

Au  plus  fort  et  le  conjolr. 

A  tous  seigneurs,  toutes  honneurs; 
30    Les  grans  redoutient  les  meneurs. 

II  ne  fait  pas  bon  courrocier 

Plus  grant  de  li,  ne  agouder; 

Mte  doit  Pen  honnerer  le  prince, 

Soit  qu'il  oingne  ou  que  il  pinsse. 
35    Je  vuil  une  soutivet^ 

Cy  reconter  en  verity, 

Qu'avint  a  Paris  en  tour  prime; 

9.  at  be.  19.  neboisL. 

9, 10.  aem  £,  san  P.  21.  tu  mesmues  a. 

li.  tones  L,  teuez  'P,  les  tiennes  a  6,  les  25.  Le  foible  b  c. 

puis  toutes  (.  27-92.  cm,  a  be. 

15.  k€  q'tu  L  e,  say  UiP  ab.  30.  redoutent  L, 

16.  le  fer  use  Zr.  53.  honnorer  L  P. 
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Sceu  f u  un  fait  par  une  lime. 

Bon  compaignon  de  Picardie 
40    La  menoient  trop  bonne  vie. 

Quant  lor  f u  faiUie  peccune 

£t  chevance  n'orent  aucune, 

L'un  d'eus  dedens  Saint  Matherin 

Se  fist  porter  en  un  escrin. 
45    Une  lime  enclose  y  ot. 

La  de  Tescrin  fu  fait  depot 

Pour  les  autres  escrins  rober 

Pour  un  reveler  et  jober. 

Quant  il  rentra  en  son  escrin 
50    La  lime  oublie,  et  le  matin 

L'en  raportent  si  compaignon. 

Or  tost,  font  il,  or  nous  baignon 

Et  joons  en  belles  estuves, 

En  biaus  lis  et  en  belles  cuves. — 
55    Li  frere  ne  furent  pas  nice. 

Tantost  courans  a  la  justice, 

Tout  droit  vont  a  ^official 

Et  li  vont  conter  tout  ce  mal, 

Et  li  fu  la  lime  baillie. 
60    L'official  lors  estudie 

Comment  puisse  ce  fait  savoir 

Et  le  depost  embl£  ravoir. 

Lors  appella  un  gargonnet: 

Va  t'en,  dit  il,  enfangonnet, 
65    Foys  que  tu  dois  a  Saint  Fraubert, 

Tout  droit  en  la  place  Maubert 

Et  di:  Ceste  lime  vuil  vendre; 

Or  en  puet  Ten  bon  marchi£  prendre. — 

Mains  de  trois  souls  de  parisis 
70    Ne  vouloit  prendre  li  petis, 

Car  il  li  estoit  deffendu; 

Si  ne  fu  I'instrumens  vendu. 

Cils  qui  la  fit  mout  le  blasma, 

Et  mauvds  gargon  le  dama, 

43.  materim  L.  58.  le  nud  P. 

44.  eflcrimL.  60,  aestudieZr. 

48.  Pour  y  L^  Pour  eulz  P;  ioer  P.  70.  penre  L, 

49.  entiaP.  73.  la  blasma B  P. 
52.  fait  il  P.                                                    74.  la  B. 

56.  oouirentL. 
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75    £t  li  dit:  Tres  mauvds  souflet, 
Ains  que  manjuces  de  mouflet 
Donnee  V6  par  Saint  Gueris 
Pour  deus  souls  de  bons  parisis; 
Vues  tu  regaignier  a  revendre? — 

80    L^enfan^on  ne  vout  plus  atendre, 
Tout  raconta  au  vaillant  homme. 
Par  ced  f  u  une  grant  somme 
Rendue  de  ce  qui  ert  embK, 
Car  sergent  f  urent  assambld, 

85    Pristrent  le  fevre  en  sa  maison: 
Sire,  dit  il,  faites  raisom; 
Les  escoliers  vous  montrer^, 
£t  delivr^s  estre  devri. 
Qui  ma  lime  ont  ache  tee; 

90  S'en  faites  ce  qui  vous  agree. — 
Le  fait  fu  cognu  pour  nottoire, 
L'offidal  en  ot  grant  gloire. 


XLIX.    DE  LVPIS  ET  OVIBVS  PVGNANTIBVS 

{lUus^aiion) 

Pugna  lupis  opponit  oues,  ouiumque  satelles 

Est  canis,  est  ueruex,  hac  ope  fidit  ouis. 
Palma  diu  dormit,  desperat  turba  luporum, 

Et  simulans  fedus  federe  temptat  ouem. 
5    Fedus  utrumque  fides  iurato  munere  fuldt; 

Id  lupus,  id  simplex  obside  firmat  ouis. 
Datque  lupis  male  sana  canes,  redpitque  luporum 

Pignora,  nee  metuit,  nee  sua  dampna  uidet. 
Dum  natura  iubet  natos  ululare  lupinos, 
10         Turba  lupina  furit  federa  rupta  petens. 
Ergo  pecus  tutoris  egens  in  uiscera  mergit, 

Preside  nuda  suo  sic  tumulatur  ouis. 


77.  lai  F. 

78.  bon  paris  F, 
80.  vost  L,  voult  F. 

86.  fait  11 P;  niaoii  £  i". 

87.  numtterreP. 

tit  a/krttaspaumL, 
2.  Et  F,  ueraes  BF  uuez  £.  aidit  L, 


4.  fidus  B  L  (>lodus  B).     fodere  L. 
temptaP. 

5.  fulait  B  F. 

6.  Ad  lupus  £.  ad  siiiipleK  USS. 

7.  cania  MSS. 

8.  meruit  MSS. 

10.  fuit  B  F,  federa  F. 

11.  petu8lf55. 

12.  Pieadde  F.  ait  cumulatur  L, 
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Moralitas 
Tutorem  retinere  suum  tutiasuna  res  est. 
Nam  si  tutor  abit,  hostis  obease  potest. 

Addido 
15    Rem  tibi  tutricem  bene  custodire  memento; 
Vtilitas  tua  ne  possat  abire  caue. 
Quas  habet  ipse  sinus,  res  non  preposteret  usus, 
Sub  pede  nee  ponas  quas  habet  ipse  sinus. 


49.  De  la  bataiUe  des  leaps  centre  les  brebis. 

Les  brebis  pour  leur  nicet^ 

Orent  ja  pris  et  accept^ 

Contre  les  loups  iour  de  bataille. 

£s  moutons  se  fient  sans  faille 
5    En  leur  chiens  et  en  leur  bergier, 

De  tons  ceuls  se  cuident  targier. 

La  bataille  f  u  grant  et  dure, 

Et  longuement  en  tel  point  dure 

Qu'en  ne  sect  lequel  vaincre  dole; 
10    Mte  au  derrenier  s'afleboie 

La  partie  aus  loups,  si  se  orient, 

A  parler  de  pais  leur  convient. 

Si  ont  fet  pais  et  aliance 

De  ga  et  de  la  par  fiance. 
15    Mte  tout  vuelent  li  loups  jurer, 

Doubt  je  qui  ne  puisse  durer; 

Et  pour  ce  que  pais  mieuz  se  gart 

Ont  donn£  de  chascune  part 

Avecques  les  sermens,  ostaiges. 
20    Les  brebis  qui  point  ne  sont  saiges, 

Leur  chiens  en  ostaiges  donnerent; 

Plus  folement  encor  ouvrerent. 

Que  les  enfans  au  loup  regurent 

En  ostaiges,  dont  se  degurent. 
25    Car  si  com  nature  le  vost, 

Li  louviau  pristrent  ass^s  tost 


13.  letimereP. 

15.  tritticcBi  f  P, 

16.  cane  MSS.  can,  Henieus. 

III.,  1,  20, 29  berbis  £. 
2.  aceteP. 


4.  sifiecentP. 

6.  toutoeP. 

7.  apie  a,  aspre  b  c, 

16.  I>oubte&t  quil  ne  potaaent  6,  Laccotd* 
ance  •  jamais  durer  c. 
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A  hurler,  si  ques  les  loups  vindrent 

Qui  les  trieves  pour  routes  tindrent. 

Les  brebis  qui  sans  chiens  trouverent 
30    Estranglerent  et  devourerent. 
La  morality. 

Bien  se  doit  chascun  donner  garde 

Que  ce  que  le  deffent  et  garde 

Ne  leisty  car  quant  la  garde  faut 

n  trueve  mout  tost  qui  I'asaut. 
35    L'en  doit  bien  garder  son  tuteur, 

Son  ami  et  son  adjuteur, 

£t  ce  qui  est  de  grant  proffit 

Ne  mette  Ten  pas  en  obit. 

Ce  qu'en  vostre  sein  vous  ten6s, 
40    Si  tres  bien  garder  vous  pen6s, 

Que  non  lessi^s  au  pi6  cheoir 

Pour  vostre  dommaige  veoir. 

L.     DE  LVCO  ET  SECVRI 

{lUustraUon) 

Quo  teneatur  eget  non  ausa  secare  securis, 

Armet  earn  lucus,  uir  rogat,  iUe  fauet. 
Vir  nemus  impugnans  lassans  in  cede  securim; 
Arboris  onine  genus  una  ruina  trahit. 
5    Lucus  ait:  'Pereo,  michimet  sum  causa  peridi. 
Me  necat  ex  dono  rustica  deztra  meo.' 

Moralitas 
Vnde  perire  queas,  hostem  munire  caueto; 
Qui  dat  quo  pereat,  quem  iuuat  hoste  perit. 

Addido 
lure  bono  pereunt  qui  portant  hostibus  arma; 
10  Numquam  re  cara  gaudeat  hostis  homo. 

27.  A  httUer  ques  si  £,  si  que  P  abc.  1.  non  am.  P.  setaie  L,  secuzis  (-is  m  etas.) 

30.  Moralitas  P.  B  securus  P  8ecurum> secuzis  £  nv.  Z. 

32.  Leni'.  2.  lutus  If 55.  nirZrinri'. 

33.  laist  £  i',  lait  a  b,  kisse  aler  quant         3.  inpuguaas  P.   lazans  MSS,  secuiin  B 
gaidec.  (P  iUegible). 

35-42.  am.  abc.  5.  pro eo undumet P. 

35.  duteur  P.  6.  uetat  MSS.  ruista  P. 

38.  oublit  P.  8.  quam  P.  uiuat  B  P. 

41.  word  of  three  letters  has  been  erased  9.  peremitL. 

between  non  and  lessies  B;  Que  ne  vous  lessies  10.  Nunquazn  £.  care  P. 
au  pies  P,  au  pies  L. 
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Qui  passim  sua  dat  ut  eum  sugillet  egestas, 
Attonitum,  nudum  daua  ferire  queat. 

50.  Da  bois  ef  de  la  cmfnii. 

Une  coignifi  ou  f aut  manche 

Dont  nuls  ne  cope  ne  ne  tranche 

Ot  en  sa  maison  uns  vilains. 

Au  bois  pria  q'un  de  ses  rains 
5    Li  donnast  pour  un  manche  avoir; 

Et  li  bois  par  son  non  savoir 

Li  ottria  legierement, 

Dont  se  repentira  brief ment. 

Enmanchi4  a  dls  sa  coigni^, 
10    Puis  Ta  a  deus  poins  empoingni^, 

Le  bois  commenga  a  abatre. 

Non  mie  deus  ne  trois  ne  quatre, 

Mte  du  meilleur  et  du  plus  bei 

Abat  et  met  en  un  moncel. 
15    Le  bois  qui  s'est  donn6  la  mort, 

Dit  que  sa  folie  Ta  mort: 

De  ce  qu'au  vilain  ai  bailli£ 

Suis,  dit  ilf  roupt  et  detailli^. — 
La  morality. 

Nuls  homs  son  anemi  ne  doit 
20    Gamir  de  chose,  quel  que  soit,  ^ 

Dont  perils  li  puisse  venir, 

S'il  ne  se  vuet  pour  fol  tenir.   • 

Qui  armes  bailie  a  anemi 

S'il  muert,  estre  ne  doit  gemi. 
25    Qui  le  sien  trop  largement  donne 

Pourra  ouir  encor  ramponne. 

De  ce  maillet  ou  de  plus  gros 

Puisse  avoir  cils  rompus  les  os. 

Qui  donne  lant  a  son  enfant 
30    Que  puis  il  va  son  pain  querant, 

11.  ioggniet  Htnimut.  13.  bdle  P. 

12.  Attooidiiiii>  Attonitiim  L.  daua  i'.  17.  a  bdlfe  i',  a  bsiHie  a. 

18.  diat  il  rout  L;  Don  leim  ions  a. 
1.  on  manche  P,  la  mange  a,  la  manche  b,         22.  du  tout  honnir  c. 
Bans  manche  c.  23-32.  om.  abe» 

3.  la  maison  dim  villains  P.  24.  Si  nnert  ne  doit  estie  £  P. 

7.  etxoia  L.  29.  Qui  tant  donra  P. 

11.  fomrnmrr  L,  bois  en  commence  a  be.         30.  y  ua  L,  ailk  P. 
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Puis  aprte  a  dongier  menjue, 
Ferus  soit  de  ceste  mague. 


LI.    DECANEETLVPO 

{lUustraUon) 

Cum  cane  silua  lupum  sodat,  lupus  inquit:  'Amena 

Pelle  nitesy  in  te  copia  facta  patet/ 
Pro  uerbis  dat  uerba  canis:  'Me  ditat  herilis 

Grada,  cum  domino  me  dbat  ipsa  domus. 
5    Nocte  uigil  fures  latratu  nuntio,  tutam 

Seruo  domum,  michi  dat  hospes  in  ede  tliorum/ 
Hoc  monet  ore  lupus:  'Cupio  me  uiuere  tecum; 

Communem  capiant  oda  nostra  dbum/ 
Reddit  uerba  canis:  'Cupio  te  uiuere  mecum; 
10         Vna  dabit  nobis  mensa  manusque  dbum.' 
nie  fauet  sequiturque  canem,  gutturque  fAninnm 

Respidt  et  querit:  'Cur  ceddere  pili?' 
Inquid:  'Ne  ualeam  morsu  peccare  diurno, 

Vinda  diuma  fero,  nocte  iubente  uagor.' 
15    Reddit  uerba  lupus:  'Non  est  michi  copia  tanti, 

Vt  fieri  seruus  uentris  amore  uelim. 
Didor  est  liber  mendicus  diuite  seruo; 

Seruus  habet  nee  se  nee  sua,  libor  habet. 
Libertas,  predulce  bonum,  bona  cetera  condit, 
20         Qua  qui  diues  erit,  didor  esse  nequit. 
Nolo  uelle  meum  pro  turpi  uendere  lucro; 

Has  qui  uendit  opes,  hoc  agit  ut  sit  inops. 

Moralitas 
Non  bene  pro  toto  libertas  uenditur  auro; 

Hoc  celeste  bonum  preterit  orbis  opes. 

3.  dicat  P.  11.  guninum  MSS, 

4.  GxmtiaP.  IZ  cedidere piOi i'. 

4.  ipM  dbat  (wi$k  imdkaiicH  rf  conea         14.  Vincula  B  Vinada  P. 
0^et)  L.  15.  Redit  P. 

5.  NotteB.  mmeioBP.  txtamMSS.  17.  ^ndttiatBP. 

7.  monet  If&S.  mecum  P  (/fMn  <.  P).  IS.  9htt  P.  afUt  ISMomlitasB  P  ^kt 

8, 9.  om,P,  19  £. 

8.cybiimi).  20.  QdaXJua  JL  ^ter  20  Addido  £  mi. 

9.  iieii>a  hipus  canis  ...  me  ^  B  P. 

10.  nobis  nobi  (Os  loiter  expmitdf)  P.  cy-  24.  ceDeste  P  cdesto  JL 
hvanB, 
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Addicio 
25    Fulgida  libertas  et  inestimabilis  est  res; 

Hanc  predum  nullum  dimidiare  potest. 
De  domino  senium  duplex  fadt  amphibolia; 
Seruitus  ac  did  mortis  ymago  solet. 

51.  Da  leap  qui  se  Tnef  acompaifiuer  aa  cluea. 

Jadis  avint  que  Ysangrins 

Et  dans  Rouveaus  li  matins 

En  un  bois  ft'entreacompaignerent 

Et  mout  grant  piece  emsamble  alerent. 
5    Si  dit  le  loup  a  dan  Rouveau: 

Mout  av£s  ores  belle  piau, 

A  ce  ai  je  bien  congneti 

Que  av^  est6  bien  pett; 

Ne  sambles  pas  estre  affam^s. — 
10    Non,  dit  le  chien,  ains  suis  am6s 

De  mon  seigneur,  car  il  me  tient 

Si  aise  comme  il  me  convient. 
•  Ass£s  me  f eit  ce  qui  me  plest, 

Et  de  sa  viande  me  pest. 
15    De  chaume  h6  bon  lit  par  raison, 

Des  larrons  li  gars  sa  maison. 

Que  nuls  par  nuit  ne  li  meffaice; 

Par  mon  abai  tous  les  en  cbace. — 

Si  ne  li  f ais  autre  besongne 
20    Grant  desir  ai  qu'a  toi  me  jongne, 

Dit  le  loup,  et  de  telle  vie 

Ou  toi  mener  ai  grant  envie. — 

Et  je  le  vueil,  dit  Rooveaus, 

Encores  plus  que  tu  ne  viaus. — 
25    Or  s'en  vont  li  dui  compaignon. 

Le  loup  regarde  le  gaignon, 

Vit  que  le  col  pel£  avoit, 

Demanda  le  que  ce  devoit. 

25.  libertas  acnditor  auio(«25b)  L.  in         15.  ay  P  a  ^;  De  paiSe  ay  c;  bont  I. 
cstimabilis  B  in  catlnial)ilia>  in  cstamaUUs         17.  me£Eace  L  P. 

P.  n»tatMSS.€on,H4mm»,  23.  ronneauz  I^  numneauz  a,  reueauz  b, 

26.  piecam  MSS.  (>piedtim  B  m.  2).      rouueau  c, 

,  28.  li  don  ce  vendt  P,  lui  que  ce  estoit  b, 

2.  nuuiens  L,  laonneaiiz  a,  reueau  b,     t^c  »  B) 

damp  xouvcau  c. 
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Biaus  compains,  ce  respont  le  chien, 
30    Je  8uis  de  jour  mis  en  lien, 

Que  je  ne  puisse  ne  ne  doie 

Mordre  ceuls  qui  passent  la  voie. 

La  ou  je  vuil  vois  toute  nuit. — 

Dit  le  loup:  Ne  pris  tel  deduit, 
35    Tel  aise,  tant  com  je  souloie. 

Que  je  pour  mon  ventre  serf  sole. 

Uns  frans  povres  homs  plus  habonde 

Que  le  plus  riches  sers  du  monde. 

Li  homs  serfs  ne  puet  avoir  bien, 
40    Mis  le  frans  a  soi  et  le  sien. 

Franchise  est  si  bonne  et  si  douce, 

NuUe  douceur  a  li  ne  touche. 

En  ma  franchise  me  tendr6, 

Ja  se  Dieu  plaist  ne  la  vendr6. — 
La  morality. 
45    Qui  franchise  veut  pour  avoir 

Bien  desert  a  soufFrance  avoir. 

L'or  et  I'argent  de  toute  Frise 

Ne  d'ailleurs  ne  vaillent  franchise; 

Car  on  ne  le  puet  estimer 
50    Ne  par  prose  ne  par  rimer; 

Ne  I'en  ne  la  puet  comparer, 

Contre  li  ne  se  scet  parer 

Chose  nulle  qui  soit  en  terre. 

Sur  toutes  choses  I'estuet  querre. 
55    La  phallace  damphibolie 

Effacier  fait  la  seignorie. 

Comparer  a  mort  servitute 

Doit  qui  es  drois  giette  et  abute 

Dont  doit  bien  cils  hair  sa  pence 
60    Qui  se  diffame  et  desavance 

Et  court  et  f uit  isnel  le  cours 

Et  palais,  sales  et  es  cours 

Du  roy,  des  princes  et  du  pape 

Afin  que  une  provende  grape 

33.  toute  nuit  vais  (vois)  a  (b  c).  44.  vendray  0  6  c;  La  motalite  &m.  L. 

34.  ie  ne  £;  or  ne  pry  (pris)  je  mats  ab  c.         46.  dessert  a  soufirete  L. 

37.  1^08  am.  L.  48.  valeot  L  a,  vaUent  P  c,  vault  point  b, 

41.  Franchise  et  P.  49-78.  am,  a  be. 

42.  donceur  L  P.  55.  fallace  L,  falace  P. 

43.  teodnyabc.  62.  EspalasL. 
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65    Qui  est  ja  plains  de  benefices. 

Est  encores  si  fos  et  nices 

Qui  ne  vuet  mengier  sus  sa  table 

Ne  faire  bienf ait  aggreable 

De  son  pain,  ne  vuet  faire  souppe 
70    Au  povre  qui  meschief  asouppe 

Qui  le  crucefis  a  gaingni6, 

Qui  durement  fu  mehaingni^ 

£t  le  bailla  poUf  racheter 

Nous  de  servitute  geter. 
75    Des  dels  le  pere  deboinaire, 

Dieu  que  amour  tant  pot  atraire, 

Bailla  son  fils  par  tenret^ 

Afin  que  f  ussiens  rachet^. 


LII.    DE  VENTRE,  PEDIBVS  ET  MANIBVS 

(Illustration) 

Accusant  auidi  pes  et  manus  ocia  uentris: 

'Munera  solus  babes  lucra,  labore  cares. 
Nos  labor  edomuit,  te  fouit  inherda,  sorbes 

Omnia  que  nostri  cura  laboris  emit. 
5    Disce  pati  famis  acre  iugum,  uel  disce  labori 

Cedere,  teque  tui  cura  laboris  alat.' 
Sic  uentri  seruire  negant;  se  uenter  inanem 

Comperit,  orat  opem,  nil  dat  auara  manus. 
Ille  preces  iterat,  iterum  fugit  ilia  precantem; 
10  In  stomachi  fundo  torpet  obitque  calor. 

Victa  fame  natura  fugit,  uis  arida  fauces 

Obserat  et  solitum  non  sinit  ire  dbum. 
Vult  epulas  dare  sera  manus,  sed  corporis  egri 

Perdita  non  reparans  machina  tota  perit. 

72.  wriUen  in  margin  in  ISih  century  hand,  5.  fanu8> famis  B.  acxrre  P. 

L,  7.  Semite  P. 

75.  debonnere  Z,  debonnaire  P.  8.  Conparit  B  Comparit  P  L  (>Comperit 

76.  damourP.  Lm,2).  aubicLP. 

78.  f  uissiens  L.  1 1.  Vita  P.  f  antes  L  f ausces  P. 

12.  om.  non  P.  sinit  L  sont  P.    cyiium 
LH  tit  et  pedibus  (om,  et  manibus)  L.  B  P. 

1.  occialf55.  13.  set  Lam.  P.  egi  P. 

2.  caie8>caren8£fii.^.  14.  Per dica>  Perdita  L  m.  2,  reperans 

3.  ob  donnit  B  P  ob  dormiit  £.  MSS, 
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Moralitas 
15    Nemo  sibi  satis  est,  eget  omnis  amicus  ainico; 
Si  non  uis  aliis  parcere,  parce  tibi. 

Addicio 
Ventris  amica  guia  commouit  iurgia  membris, 

Ingluuie  reddit  membra  nodua  sibi. 
Interdum  feriens  interficit,  et  sine  uelle, 
20         Qui  nocet,  ipse  sibi  sepe  nocere  potest. 


52.  Du  contens  du  ventre  et  des  membres. 

Pi^  et  mains  au  ventre  tancerent 

Et  a  dire  li  commencerent 

Par  ataine  et  par  dangier: 

Glous,  tu  ne  fais  fors  que  mangier, 
5    De  dormir  et  de  devourer 

Quancques  nous  poons  labourer. 

Or  apren  a  faire  besongne 

Ou  quier  qui  a  mengier  te  doingne, 

Car  plus  ne  nous  entremetron 
10    De  toi,  ne  conseil  n'i  metron 

Que  tu  aies  morsiau  de  pain. — 

Le  ventre,  qui  ja  avoit  fain, 

Pour  Dieu  que  si  facent  leur  prie; 

Cils  dient  que  non  feront  mie, 
15    £t  cils  qui  ne  menja  noient 

Fu  tost  laches  et  recreant. 

Secours  prie  une  autre  fois, 

M^  la  value  d'une  nois, 

Tant  priast  bier,  hui  et  demain, 
20    Ne  li  donnerent  pi4  ne  main. 

Li  ventres  si  concquis  devint 

Que  chaleur  faUlir  li  convint, 

Et  quant  ce  virent  pi£s  et  mains 

Si  voudrent  estre  plus  humains, 
25    Et  li  ont  tendu  a  mengier; 

18.  Igluuie  L.  uotiua  B,  notiua  P,  16.  Fu  tantost  en  ties  mauvais  point  c. 

20.  Htrrieus  reads  Caifor  Qui  inB,  17.  leur  quist  com  autre  foys  a  b,  requiert 


d     O.     (MH.  Am 


unec. 
.  19.  huiyerP. 

7.  besomgne  X.  22.  Que  tantost  mourir  lui  c. 

15.  noiant  L,  neant  P  ab;Jjt  ventre  qui 
ne  menga  point  c. 
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Mte  li  ventres  en  fait  dongier 

Com  cils  qui  user  ne  le  puet. 

Ventre  et  membres  morir  estuet. 
La  morality. 

Nuls  tant  soit  fors  ne  viguereus 
30    Ne  puet  a  soi  souffire  seus. 

Li  uns  de  Fautre  mestier  a; 

Soi  gart  qui  autre  grevera. 

Je  tien  a  mauvfes  ribaudiau 

Qui  f et  aprds  la  mort  chaudiau, 
35    Et  quant  il  n'est  nuls  besoing  donne, 

Et  au  besoing  ne  s'abandonne. 

Qui  donne  tot  donne  deus  fois, 

Esprouvee  est  lors  bonne  fois; 

Mte  qui  donne  trop  a  son  ventre, 
40    Espinne  de  luzure  y  entre 

Et  en  fait  les  membres  doloir, 

Les  membres  a  li  mal  voloir; 

Pour  ce  les  membres  se  courroucent, 

Forment  contre  le  ventre  groucenL 
45    Salemon  nous  deffent  sans  flauve 

Que  ne  regardiens  le  vin  flauve. 

Pour  le  vin  qui  est  trop  beli 

Sont  les  yaus  trouble  et  esmeti, 

Soutillant  en  su£Fosion 
50    En  eclipse  de  vision; 

Mte  le  vin  qui  est  attremp6 

Est  de  Tame  vie  et  sant£. 

Toutes  voies  ne  devons  destruire 

Nostre  corps,  ce  nous  pourroit  nuire, 
55    M6s  li  donner  sa  soustenance 

Selonc  ordenee  puissance. 

Se  ne  f aisi£s  a  li  secours 

La  mort  y  courroit  tout  le  cours. 

Guerre  ne  facias  si  ague, 
60    Car  tieux  cuide  ferir  qui  tue. 

Le  nuisement  que  fait  a  autre 

Revient  a  li  lance  sous  fautre, 

26.  Etilkxegardesenzaualerfr.  53.  toutefoisL. 

33-88.  am.  a  be.  57.  faiaieDS  L. 

46.  regardons  au  P.  59.  fadens  L;  eague  P. 

48.  ycux  P.  62.  seux  L. 

52.  est  P. 
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Qui  de  nuire  se  effor^oit. 
Chascun  en  son  estat  fors  soit; 

65    Ne  face  Dieu  de  son  estomach, 
Car  il  aroit  eschac  et  math. 
Saint  Augustin  si  nous  tesmongne 
Qui  es  escriptures  mist  grant  poinne, 
Que  ce  que  un  chascun  plus  aime 

70    C'est  son  dieu  que  souvent  reclaime. 
S'aimes  sus  toutes  riens  ta  gorge, 
Se  sera  ton  dieu,  par  Saint  George. 
S'aimes  sur  toutes  riens  deniers, 
C'est  tes  dieus,  tes  desirs  pleniers. 

75    S'aimmes  sur  toutes  riens  delit, 
C'est  ton  dieu  qui  tant  t'abellit. 
S'aimmes  sur  toutes  riens  avoir, 
C'est  le  dieu  que  tu  vues  avoir. 
S'aimmes  sur  toutes  riens  honneur, 

80    C'est  ton  dieu,  ton  plaisir  greigneur. 
S'aimmes  outre  tout  vainne  gloire, 
Ce  est  ton  dieu,  ce  est  chose  voire. 
S'aimmes  sur  toutes  riens  boidie, 
C'est  ton  dieu  qui  te  mainne  et  guie. 

85    S'aimmes  sur  toutes  riens  biaut^, 
C'est  dieu  a  qui  fais  fiaut4. 
S'aimmes  sur  toutes  riens  bont^, 
C'est  Dieus  qui  es  chieus  est  mont6. 


LIII.    DE  SIMEA  ET  yVLPE 

(Illuslration) 

Symea  de  turpi  queritur  nate,  porrigit  aurem 
Vulpes,  nee  redpit  mente  sed  aure  preces. 

Symea  sic  fatur:  'Natis  ut  michi  dedecus  ornem, 
Sufficiat  caude  pars  michi  parua  tue. 

Quid  prodest  nimia  campos  insculpere  cauda? 
Quod  michi  prodesset,  est  tibi  pondus  inhers.' 

Ilia  refert:  'Nimio  dampnas  de  pondere  caudam; 


65.  estomasthP. 

77-78.  am.  L. 

83.  boudieP. 

86.  feaute  L, 

88.  dieu  q'es  dels  (cieulx)  L  (P). 

tit  symea  B  P. 
1.  Symea  B  F,  autem  f  P. 


2.  set  L. 

3.  facturP. 

3.  deditus  B  P  dedetus  L,  oruem  L, 

4.  candeP.  peruaL. 

5.  pro  desset  B  P.  muna  P. 

6.  prodesset  t>  prodesset  est  L  et  P. 

7.  caudem  B  (P  iUepbU). 
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Est  breuis  estque  leuis,  hec  duo  dampna  queror. 
Malo  uerrat  humum  quam  sit  tibi  causa  decoriSi 
10         Et  tegat  inmundas  res  bene  munda  nates.' 

Moralitas 
Id  nimium  nimioque  nimis  ditaret  egenum. 
Quod  minimum  minimo  credis,  auare,  minus. 

Addido 
Struthio  nee  uitulus,  salmo  placet  esca,  gulose; 
Non  infrunito  fertilis  esca  lepus. 
15    De  minimo  magnus  succurrere  debet  egenti; 
Ventre  saginato  pauperis  instat  opus. 


53.  Da  singe  et  da  renart  qai  li  pria  qa*il  li  donnasf  de  sa  keoe. 

Le  singe  qui  a  son  ort  cu 

Vouloit  faire  targe  ou  escu, 

Dist  a'Renart:  Biaus  amis  chiers, 

Donne  moi  ce  que  je  te  quiers 
5    De  ta  queue  une  partie, 

Car  s'elle  estoit  en  deus  partie 

En  auriens  nous  ass^s  andui. 

Et  tu  vois  qu'el  poise  ennui 

Et  comment  elle  te  traine; 
10    Bien  la  dois  avoir  en  haine. 

Toutes  ces  ordures  en  ters 

Et  par  chemins  et  par  sentiers. 

Merci  je  cri  a  jointes  mains, 

Donne  m'en  la  moiti6  ou  mains. — 
15    Le  renart  qui  pas  ne  voudroit 

Que  nuls  homs  a  tort  ou  a  droit 

Emportast  de  li  bonne  chose, 

9.  ntrtat  ex^imied  L,  qaemMSS,  li/.  pria  qui  X;  queue  £. 

10.  regat  B»  in  uiida8>in  mundas  L,  1»  cvlPbc. 

11.  minimo  mim'wnm  MSS,  2.  et  P  a;  escul  c. 

12.  manuals  4.  itquitnL ah c, 

13.  Stnittio  B  Stnictio  L  F  Sturrio  Her-  6.  my  partie  a. 

9ietus.    iie[c]  Hemeus  at  tkongk  B  had  ne.  7.  auions  ahc\  endui  LPh^  tout  duy  c. 

uincttlua>uiculu8  L  m.  2,  cacat  L,  8.  a  annul  La{b  c). 

14.  in  fimiito  P.  infinnlto  Henkux,    fer-  11.  en  trab  P  a,  en  tien  b;  Tootea  ca 
cilis  lf55.  Iupu8>]qnu£.  torches  ses  ordures  c. 

15.  succurie  P.  14.  au  L  c;  verse  om.  h, 

16.  instat>inst8nt  L  m,  Z, 
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Au  singe  repont  et  oppose: 

Tu  dis  que  ma  queue  est  pesant, 
20    M^  miez  de  moi  nuls  ne  le  sent. 

Elle  est  trop  grant  ce  me  m6s  sus, 

Ce  poise  moi  que  ne  I'est  plus; 

£t  tout  soit  il  qu'elle  me  poise 

Et  trainne  encor  une  toise, 
25    N'avingne  qu'en  avingne  riens 

Uns  si  ors  cus  comme  est  li  tiens. 

Si  V6  plus  chier  terdre  en  ces  merdes 

Que  tu  ton  vesseus  cul  en  terdes. — 
La  morality. 

Maintes  gens  maintes  choses  ont 
30    Que  petit  de  profit  leur  font 

Dont  uns  hons  souffreteus  seroit 

Riches,  qui  a  li  la  donroit. 

L'en  ne  puet  le  glout  saouler 

De  chose  qu'il  puisse  engouler, 
35    Ne  de  veau  ne  de  sturgon, 

Ne  de  saumon  ne  de  murion, 

Ne  de  lievre  ne  de  connin, 

Se  tout  n'a,  cuide  estre  honnin. 

Le  grant  doit  le  petit  aidier 
40    De  ce  qu'il  a  trop  sans  plaidier. 

Le  ventre  qui  est  sagin6 

Et  de  bon  vin  bien  avin6 

Doit  secourir  au  disiteus, 

Paistre  celi  qu'est  souffretteus. 

LIV.    DE  INSTITORE  ET  ASELLO 

{lUustraUon) 

Dum  fora  festinus  lucro  petit,  instat  asello 
Institor  et  fessum  pondere  f uste  premit. 
Hie  necem  sperat  nece  promittente  quietem, 

19.  pesent  L,  34.  qui  L  P. 

20.  Mes  nulz  de  moi  mieuz  ne  le  sent  L  b.  37.  tivre  P;  connun  L. 

21.  se  li  met  sasabc.  38.  ne  P;  honni  L  P. 
25.  Nauiengne  quen  auiengne  L  F,  Ne 

vueil  je  pas  quelle  ament  a,  Ne  veuil  quen         tit  uistioore  £.  aaadlo  B  P, 

ament  de  ^,  Ne  vueil  que  amende  de  c.  1.  fen  £  P  (>fora  L  nv.  2).  festiuus  P. 

27.  hay  a,  ay  b  c;  tendie  P.  asadlo  MSS. 

30.  Qui  mout  pou  de  a,  Qui  trop  pou  de  c,         2.  fu8ce>fuste  Lm,2, 

32.  qui  la  lui  P.  3.  nete  P. 

33-44.  Ml.  a  be. 
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%d  nece  completa  uiuere  pena  potest. 
5    Nam  cum  bella  facit  et  tympana  pellis  aseUi, 
Hec  lassatur  et  hec  pulsa  tonante  manu. 

Moralitas 
Cui  sua  uita  nocet,  caueat  sibi  rumpere  uitam; 
Non  nece,  sed  merit!  iure  quiescit  homo. 

Addicio 
Pro  requie  non  est  mors  expectanda  sinistra; 
10         Non  optare  mori,  sed  uolo  iuste  mori. 
Mortem  non  optent  trepidanda  tedia  uite; 

Posterior  mordet  durius  atque  ferit. 
Fertilis  est  signum  substancia  mortis  amare; 
Padfids  opibus  instat  amara  quies. 

54.  Do  marcheant  et  de  son  asne. 

Un  marcheant  vet  au  marchi6, 

Son  asne  devant  li  chergi^, 

Et  pour  ce  qu'il  ne  sparest  point, 

Souvent  le  semont  et  le  point 
5    De  Taguillon,  pour  tost  aler. 

Adonc  se  prist  a  esmaier 

Li  asnes,  et  dit:  Las  chetis, 

Miaux  voudroie  estre  mors  que  vis, 

Se  fusse  hors  de  ceste  painne! — 
10    Ainsi  se  demente  et  demainne. 

Ne  savoit  mie  Tarceprestre 

Que  promis  avoit  ja  son  mestre. 

Pour  li  trouver  noviau  labour, 

Sa  pel  pour  en  faire  un  tabour; 
15    A  un  menestrier  si  donroit 

Si  tost  com  li  asnes  mouroit, 

Ou  pour  faire  piau  de  naquaire 

Que  li  menestrier  feroit  braire. 

5.  ci]]n>cui£«i.  ^.   a8aeniJf55.  14.  amare  £. 

6.  lazatur  Jf 55.  conanteL.  ...  ,       ,     .  ,  .  ^ 

7.  OnaBL(>OiiBm.Z).  ^  ^'  adcnaler  a,  ademaler  6,  Lasne ic print 
Q  --^  r                                                          adcmanter  c. 

9  czEKctendaX.  ^'  »s'^«*^tetlasBP,afflie8etdi8tLfl6; 

lo!  obtaw  X.  set  L.  Et  a  dire  hdas  c. 

IL  obtent  Jf55.  Hervieux.  tzepidenda  L.  "•  ,^  I?"«  ^  ?^»  ^^^T'**  ''       ,_ 

13.Fefdlis£.    substada  P  substenda>  12.  h  ot  la  son  maistie  P;  Que  son  mairtie 

r  ^  9  piomis  avoit  c. 

Jl»  HI.  •  •  * »    ^  #*  • 

17-18.  am.  a  be. 
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La  morality. 

n  est  a  maintes  gens  avis 
20    Que  mort  les  mette  en  paradis 

Pour  la  painne  que  il  ont  soufferte; 

M^  Diex  regarde  la  deserte. 

Deserte,  non  pas  mort  ne  painne, 

A  repos  homme  et  femme  mainne. 
25    Nuls  ne  doit  pour  avoir  repos 

Fermer  en  la  mort  son  propos. 

Ne  puet  chaloir  que  mort  endure 

De  morir,  mhs  que  il  bien  mure. 

Cils  a  qui  ennuie  sa  vie 
30    Desirer  la  mort  est  folie, 

Car  puis  la  mort  par  aventure 

Aura  il  nouvele  plus  dure. 

Plantureuse  et  grace  sustance 

Est  de  fort  mort  senefiance 
35    Quant  en  a  faculty  paisible, 

Ainsi  le  lisons  en  la  bible. 


10 


LV.    DE  CERVO,  BOBVS  ET  CANIBVS 

(JUusiraHon) 

Motus  uoce  canum  ceruus  fugit,  auia  silue 

Deserit,  aura  tenet,  daustra  bouina  subit. 
Bos  ait:  'Aut  luci  latebras  aut  deuia  silue 

Tudus  intrares,  hinc  piger,  inde  leuis. 
Hue  ueniet  custosque  bourn  stabulique  magister, 

Si  duo  uel  tantum  te  uidet  alter,  obis.' 
Ceruus  ait:  'Michi  uestra  necem  demenda  demat, 

Condite  me  latebris,  dum  iuuet  umbra  fugam.' 
Hunc  tumulat  fenum,  presepe  reuisit  arator, 

Frondibus  et  feno  munit  alitque  boues. 


25-36.  om,  ah  c, 

27.  Que  puet  P. 

28.  muire  L, 
30.  saP. 

33.  giasse  substance  L, 

34.  Et  P. 

tit  D  temo  .  .  .  canubus  P. 

1.  aula  B  ama  P. 

2.  boninaL. 


3.  luti>luci  B  ludt P  luU  ^>iutif  L  m.  2, 
laterbras>  latebras  P.  douia > deuia  £  m.  ^. 

4.  hie  Jf  55.  lenis  P. 

5.  Hie  Jf  55.  uemet  P.  eristos  £.  bonum 
Jf 55.  (bona>  bonum  9  Lm.Z). 

6.  oHtL, 

7.  nostra  B  P. 

8.  CondiceZ.  latibris  B  latibus  P  laribus 
>]atebri8Z..  iubetJf 55. 

9.  lemisit  Jf 55. 

10.  f reno  B  L  femo  P.  minuit  Jf 55. 
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Hie  redit  et  ceruus  uitasse  pericula  gaudet, 

Bobus  agit  grates,  e  quibus  unus  ait: 

'Est  leue  uitare  cecum,  si  uenerit  Argus, 

Argum  si  poteris  uincere,  uictor  eris. 

15    Centum  sunt  oculi,  cui  se  debere  fatentur 

Et  domus  et  serui  totaque  iura  lod. 

Res  tua  te  reperit  Argum,  res  altera  cecum; 

Qui  tibi  dormitat,  scit  uigilare  sibi.' 
Hie  silet,  Argus  init  stabulum  bobusque  ministrat, 
20         Plus  equo  tenues  uiderat  esse  boues. 
Dum  munit  presepe  cibo,  dum  fulgurat  ira, 

Ausa  uidere  diem  cornua  nuda  uidet. 
'Quid  latet  hie,  quid,'  ait,  'uideo?'  sentitque  latentem, 
Et  bona  fortune  munera  letus  habet. 

Moralitas 
25    Exulis  est  non  esse  suum,  uigilare  potentis, 
Stertere  seruorum,  uelle  iuuare  pii. 

Addicio 
Dulcis  amor  proprii  facit  omnes  sollicitari; 

Non  eodem  cursu  res  aliena  placet. 
Hoc  impinguat  equm,  domini  uestigia  trita; 
30         Aspectus  domini  stercora  crassa  facit. 

55.  Do  cerf  qui  issi  du  bois  qui  se  cuida  saover  chits  on  vilain. 

Le  cerf  qui  chiens  avoit  oy 
Yssi  du  bois,  si  s'enfoy 
En  un  vilaige  tout  a  plain, 
Si  s'en  entra  chi^s  un  vilain 
5    Qu'  oncques  le  vilain  ne  li  sot; 
La  s'en  entra  ou  des  buefs  ot 
Qu'  arent  la  terre  du  villain; 
Mu^a  soi  en  un  tas  de  fain, 
Aus  buefs  pria  mout  humblement, 


11.  seniusP.  equum 

13.  leneL.  ttaunP  L{>ctaaxkLm,2).  30.  AspectuB  ]trisP. 

14.  uittorB. 

16.  inraB.  1.  Un\:erf  qui  ot  oy  les  chiens  c. 

17.  tecum  MSS.  2.  fouy  L  P  a  b-,  Dvl  bois  sen  fuit  tou 

18.  uigikte  L.  hors  du  sens  c. 

20.  centies  P.  5.  ne  le  L  a  b;  riens  nen  c. 

21.  fulgent >  fulgurat  L  m.  2.  ita  P,  7.  au  a  6  c. 

22.  uide  P.  8.  Musa  P;  un  fais  destrain  £,  un  fais 
26.  Cemere  If 55.  defaina. 

29.  impingat  B  Hervieux  impugnat  L.           9.  moult  doucement  P. 
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10    Com  C]^  qui  cremoit  durement, 

Que  li  de  la  mort  garantir 

Vuillent  a  ce  leur  consentir. 

Lors  dit  uns  des  hues  li  plus  biaus: 

Biaus  amis,  il  te  venist  miaus 
15    Au  bois  estre  que  ci  encore; 

S'en  ceste  estable  venoit  ore 

Uns  de  nos  mestres  nous  veoir, 

II  t'en  pourroit  bien  mescheoir. — 

Li  cerfs  respont:  Seigneur,  merci; 
20    Pour  Dieu  lessi6s  moi  mucier  ci. 

Mis  que  vous  ne  m'  ancuses  mie, 

Si  m'aur6s  sauvee  ma  vie, — 

Ainsi  le  cerf  oil  fain  se  tient. 

Estes  vous  que  li  bouviers  vient 
25    Qui  des  buefs  se  doit  donner  garde; 

Conjoie  les,  m^s  ne  regarde 

Le  cerf  muci6  ne  n'apergoit; 

Le  fain  ou  il  est  le  degoit. 

D'erbe  et  de  foin  les  buefs  atourne, 
30    Puis  lesse  les  buefs  et  s'en  retourne. 

Cils  qui  cuide  bien  estre  passes 

Aus  buefs  rendi  graces  ass£s, 

Quant  un  des  buefs  dire  li  ose: 

Eschaper  t'est  legiere  chose 
35    Se  le  mestre  ne  vient  Argus, 

Qu'em  dit  qu'il  a  cent  yaus  et  plus. 

Cent  en  a  il  bien  vraiement, 

Car  tout  I'ostel  communement, 

Fils  et  filles  et  autres  gens,  * 

40    Vall£s,  baiasses  et  sergens 

Et  la  maisnie  a  li  seuvoile 

Quant  li  predom  dort  et  sommoile. 

Et  se  cestui  vaincre  sav6s, 

Ou  conchier,  gaingni6  avis. — 
45    Cils  se  test,  et  Argus  souvint, 

12.  leur  om.  L;  Luy  vueillent  c^lieu  a  (b)  c.  40.  Valles  L  a,  Varlez  b,  Varies  c;  beaaaes 


22.  sauvelaPaftc. 

25.  doit  om,  P;  prendre  ab  c, 

26.  Conroie Lab, 
31.  bien  cuide  P, 
54.  EacherP. 

36.  ou  plus  LP  abf  plus  de  cent  yex c. 


Lab,  chamberieres  c. 

41.  souvoille  P,  sourvoille  a,  surveille  b, 
veul  veille  c, 

44.  conchie  B,  conchier  L  P  ab,Vn  boa 
couchier  c. 

45.  sen  vient  a,  survint  b,  seurvint  c. 
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De  ses  buefs  en  la  creiche  vint 

Pour  esgarder  que  riens  ne  leur  faille, 

Si  vit  que  trop  povre  vitaille 

Avoient  ses  bestes  ette; 
50    Leur  portion  leur  a  crette, 

Et  quant  aus  buefs  du  fain  donnoit, 

Dou  cerf  qui  la  se  reponnoit 

Vit  les  comes  qui  furent  grans; 

Si  les  retint  li  paisans, 
55    £t  les  comes  et  la  personne 

Dou  cerfs  que  fortune  li  donne. 
La  morality. 

N'est  pas  sieus  qui  est  essilifo. 

Poissans  horns  voile  et  est  veilids. 

Li  sergant  espovanter  vuelent 
60    Et  les  deboinaire  aidier  vuelent. 

Chascun  a  plus  grant  cuisan^on 

Par  sen,  par  pais,  et  par  tendon 

Le  sien  garder  plus  que  de  I'autre. 

Plus  ameroit  garder  son  piautre 
65    Que  d'autrui  ne  Tor  ne  Targent. 

Ne  vous  attend^  au  sergent 

De  bien  garder  vostre  destrier, 
•  Mis  li  sires  qu'en  a  mestier. 

Et  pour  ce  nous  dit  Axistote: 
70    Sees  tu  qui  fait  la  grace  crote 

Et  le  bon  fiens  qui  est  en  Testable, 

Et  au  cheval  fait  bonne  table 

Et  le  fait  en  biaut6  gregneur? 

Ce  fait  la  trace  dou  seigneur, 
75    Quant  souvent  son  cheval  regarde, 

Y  va,  y  vient,  et  s'en  prent  garde, 

Ne.s'en  attende  pas  au  paige; 

Ne  li  chaut  fors  de  bon  buvrage. — 

47.  gaider  a  be,  61-78.  om,  a  be, 

51.  buls  B.  68.  que  quein  na  P. 

59.  aeulent  a  be,  69.  aritoste  B  P. 

60.  debonnaiie LP abc;  seulent  b.  70.  giBsae L. 
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LVI.    DE  CAPONE  ET  ACCIPITRE 

(lUuslraiion) 

Querere  diffugium  domino  ueniente,  caponem 

Audax  accipiter  dum  uidet,  inquit  ei: 
'Quid  f ugis?    Ezulta  dominum  dum  sentis  adesse, 
Cuius  in  aduentu  plaudere  nitor  ego?' 
5    'Me,'  capo  respondit,  'fratrum  diuersa  meorum 
Terret  pena,  tibi  non  timor  ullus  adest. 
Nil  magis  horrendum  quam  flebilis  aula  tiranni, 

Qua  pietas  omnis  cum  ratione  peril. 
Raptores  f amulique  truces  scelerumque  ministri 
10  Iniustis  dominis  impietate  placent. 

Qui  sine  ui,  sine  fraude  manent,  hii  fraude  necantur; 

Nullo  dampnantur  crimine  sepe  boni. 
Sic  fratres  periere  mei,  te  reddit  amicum 
Impietas  domino  nequicieque  uigor. 
15    Hii  proprias  lauere  gulas  in  sanguine,  passos 
Martirium  sepelit  uenter  auarus  eos. 
niius  ergo  timens  aspectum  credo  latere 
Tutius  ut  morti  me  rapuisse  queam.' 

Moralitas 
*Non  amat  insomptes,  sed  somptes  aula  tiranni, 
20  Complacet  iniusto  cultor  iniqus  hero. 

Addicio 
Infeliz  dominus  riuali  pelice  gaudet; 

Mandpiis  uitam  uerba  magistra  domant. 
Cum  malus  audit  herus  mendosi  uerbida  serui, 
Impietate  tumet  tota  proterua  domus. 


tit.  capono  P.  andpitre  MSS, 
1.  Quciere  B  Quocere  P.     reniente  B, 
andpiter  MSS,  uitet>uidet  B, 

4.  plftdereZ. 

5.  uiconim  B  P.  niconim  £. 

6.  ttuIluB  P.    after  h  6  Moralitas  £  P  la 
moralite  B. 

7.  quern  MSS,  tyrannQ>t3nnLnm  L  m.  2, 
9.  craces>  truces  ^ocrases  P. 

10.  diuinisL. 

11.  uetantur  ^  netaHtur  Z.  P. 


13.  periie  MSS,  dedit  P. 

14.  Impietatis>ImpietasZ.iii.^. 

15.  pass!  MSS, 

16.  Martirum  B  P  Martyrum  L, 

18.  T^dusBP.queemP. 

19.  set  L, 

20.  in  iuste  B  P,  iniquis  L, 

21.  pellice  ^ervMttX. 

22.  Mandpu8,L. 

23.  neibulaL. 
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56.  De  Tostoir  et  da  chapon. 

L'ostour  dit:  Or  tost  agrapon 

Ce  gras,  ce  blanc  et  biau  chapon. — 

Le  chapon  tantost  s'enfol, 

Mestre  ne  oisiau  ne  conjol. 
5    L'oistour  li  dit:  Ci  bien  te  mire, 

Car  ie  voi  ci  venir  ton  sire; 

Fai  grant  joie  quant  vois  le  tien 

Comme  je  fais  quant  voi  le  mien. — 

Le  chapon  dit :  J'6  grant  engaigne 
10    Quant  voi  de  mes  freres  la  painne, 

Mis  ad&s  es  si  asseur 

Que  nulle  fois  n'auras  peeur. 

Nuls  plus  grant  duel  ne  va  tirant 

Qu'estre  en  la  maison  de  tirant, 
15    Ou  il  n'a  raison  ne  piti6 

Ne  loiaut6  ne  amiti6. 

Au  seigneur  niaise  gent  soupplie, 

Selonc  seigneur  duite  maisnie; 

Et  cils  qui  dient  verit6, 
20    Loiaut6,  sont  decapit6. 

Cils  qui  tient  bonne  opinium 

Souvent  vet  a  destruction. 

Mes  freres  n'ont  point  de  duree; 

Tous  ont  eu  la  teste  copee. 
25    Pour  ce  que  mauviti6  as  mis 

En  toi,  yes  au  seigneur  amis; 

II  t'a  apris  a  pourchacier 

Les  oisiaus  et  penre  et  chacier. 

La  viande  ont  faite  partir 
30    De  mes  freres  qui  sont  martir. 

Ou  ventre  qui  les  abeli 

Au  mengier  sont  enseveli. 

Quant  voi  mon  seigneur,  me  tapis 

Que  ne  sole  mangles  et  pris, 
35    Que  je  ne  sole  mis  ou  hate 

Avec  mes  freres  con  enhaste. — 

1.  this  fable  am.  a  be,  21.  opixiion  L  P. 

9.  iai  £,  iay  P.  26.  added  in  ISih  century  hand  L. 

16.  aumitieB.  36.  quenL. 

17.  written  in   margin   in   IStk   Century 
handL. 
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La  morality. 

Tousjours  vuet  dou  tirant  la  sale 

Non  pas  bonne  gent  mais  la  male, 

Le  mauvis,  le  crueuz  sergent 
40    Plet  a  la  felenesse  gent. 

Au  mauvfcs  plet  la  ribaudaille; 

Le  bon  seigneur  aus  bons  Ten  bailie. 

Quant  il  oit  volentiers  mentir, 

De  impiety  sieut  retentir 
45    Toute  la  gent  et  la  maison 

Ou  sens  ne  habite  ne  raison. 


LVII.    DE  LVPO,  DE  PASTORE  ET  DE  CANE 

(IllustrtUion) 

Cum  pastore  lupus  sodabile  fedus  iniuit, 

Interius  totus  dissodatus  ei, 
Dansque  dolum  sub  melle  lupus  fert:  'Dulds  amicei 
Sum  pauidus  crebra  garrulitate  canis. 
5    nie  suo  nostrum  latratu  f  undit  amorem. 
nie  bonum  pads  dissociare  cupit. 
Si  me  securum,  si  me  uis  reddere  tutum, 

Obses  tutele  sit  datus  ille  michi.' 
Ezibito  uigili  lupus  intrat  tutus  ouile, 
10  Dilanians  miseras  opilionis  ones. 

Moralitas 
Pads  amatorem  simulat  se  perfidus  hostis, 
Cautius  ut  munus  ezidale  ferat. 

Addicio 
Hostem  perdpies,  gladium  si  dederis  hosti; 
Hostibus  ullis  non  est  adhibenda  fides. 
15    Prisds  temporibus  super  hiis  est  publica  fama; 
Preteriti  ratio  sdre  futura  fadt. 

37.  Recedes  La  moralite  L.  12.  Candus  L.    unnus>mmu8  f  B  inuius 

P  munis  X.  excidale  If  55. 
tit  chane  P,  15.  his  Henieux,  punica  L  pu(bli)ca  m.  2. 

1.  hiuitZ..  inmargi$t. 

5.  f (mdit  P.  16.  ractio  P. 

10.  Dflamans  L, 
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57.  Do  loup»  du  pasteor  et  da  chiea. 

Sire  Ysangrins  fist  aliance 

Au  pasteur  par  grant  decevance; 

Soubs  le  miel  li  bailie  la  fraude, 

Mauv^  venin  desous  messaude, 
5    £t  li  dit:  Mon  chier  ami  dous, 

Nuls  autre  chose  ne  me  doubs, 

M^  que  dou  chien  Tabaiement, 

Qui  m'abaie  si  malement. 

n  fait  devisier  nostre  amour 
10    Par  abai  qui  fait  grant  clamour. 

II  fait  nostre  amiti6  bleder, 

Le  bien  de  pais  fait  depecier. 

Si  me  vues  mettre  en  seurt6 

Par  ta  piti£,  par  ta  meurt^, 
15    BaiUe  le  moi  pour  un  bon  plaige, 

De  seurt6  me  soit  bon  ostaige. — 

Tantost  com  li  loups  fait  la  gaite 

Les  brebis  en  leur  part  agaite. 

Les  brebis  depute  au  bergier, 
20    Leur  vie  leur  fait  abregier. 
La  morality. 

L'anemi  se  faut  comme  ame 

Afin  que  soien  en  diffame 

£t  mis  a  grant  confusion. 

Pour  qui  fait  celle  fiction. 
25    Se  a  anemi  bailies  ta  hache 

Ne  te  tien  mie  pour  bien  sage. 
'  Pour  chose  qu'il  vuille  prier 

A  toi  ni  dois  de  riens  fier. 

Ce  dit  renommee  commune: 
30    Se  vues  eschiever  noise  aucune, 

Memoire  aies  du  preterit 

Qui  fait  le  f utur  averit. 

Le  preterit  ce  avisera 

De  ce  que  ou  futur  sera. — 

1.  Ms  fable  om,  a  be.  22.  soient  L,  aoiens  P. 

9.  deviser  L,  23.  S€vm  UUers  cancetted  after  gnnt  B. 

19.  bregier  B,  begier  P. 
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LVIII.    DE  BVTICVLARIO  ET  IVDEO 

(IllusirtUion) 

Fert  ludeus  opes,  set  onus  fert  pondere  maius, 

Intus  adurit  eum  cura,  laborque  foris. 

Ergo  metu  dampni  sibi  munere  regis  amorem 

Firmat,  ut  accepto  preduce  tutus  eat. 

5    Regius  hunc  pincerna  regit,  cor  cuius  adurit 

Auri  dira  fames,  que  parat  ense  nephas. 

Silua  patet,  subeunt,  ludeus  in  ore  sequentis 

Cor  notat,  'Ipse  sequor,'  inquit,  et  ille  negat, 
£t  gladium  nudans,  'Nemo  sciet,'  inquit,  'obito.' 
10  nie  refert:  'Scelus  hoc  ista  loquetur  auis.' 

Prosilit  a  dumo  perdix,  banc  indice  signat; 

Alter  ait:  'Scelus  hoc  ista  loquetur  auis?' 
Et  rapit  ense  capud  et  opes  metit  et  scrobe  funus 
Celat;  agit  celeres  annus  in  orbe  rotas. 
15    Perdices  domini  cene  pincerna  minis trat, 
Ridet  et  a  risu  uiz  uacat  ipse  suo. 
Rex  audire  sitit,  hie  differt  dicere  causam; 

Fit  locus,  ambo  sedent,  hie  petit,  ille  refert. 
Rex  dolet  et  leto  mentitur  gaudia  uultu, 
20  Regis  concilium  consiliumque  sedet. 

Pincernam  crucis  esse  reum  sentencia  prodit. 
Crux  punit  meritum  iure  fauente  cruci. 

Moralitas 
Vt  perimas  quemquam,  nullum  tibi  suadeat  aurum, 
Nam  decus  et  uitam  mesta  rapina  rapit. 

Addicio 


tit  butidculaiio  L  (-d-expunged), 
1.  mamsBP(>maiiis^)manisL. 

5.  RegnxshuntX..  piacemaif55. 

6.  dura  P. 

7.  pater  B  P.  iudei  more  if  55. 

8.  et  om*  L  add,  m.  2, 

9.  undans  B  P.  sciat  USS.  abito  P. 

11.  Proxilit  B  P.   diuina>diuino  L  m,  2; 
perdaz?>  perdix  BperdiixZ.  iudiceBZ. 

13.  capit  L.    anse  P.    opus  L,  strobe  B 
storbeP.  ^amisB  L{PUUgme). 

14.  sceleies  B  L  scdere  P.     amnis  B  P 
animus>  annus  L  tn,  2, 


15.  sene  P.  piscerua  B  P  (>pi8cenia  P) 
piscemaL. 

16.  et  om.  L  add.  m.  2,  a  om.  P.  uocat  P. 

17.  Rer  P.  sidt  L.  discere  B  P. 

20.  Regis  consilium  B  P.  consilium  om,  P. 

21.  curds  P. 

22.  puniunt  B  P  puniuit>pumt  L  m  2, 
f aueuce  B  f aueute  L  P. 

^3.  pemnas  B  perunas  L.  quiquem  B  P 
quisquan  L,  uullum  P.  sudet>8uaderet  L 
m,  2. 
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25    Perdpiet  funus  leUde  uorax  gladiator; 

^2ui  ferit  ense  minus  prouidus,  ense  pent. 
Sanguinis  effusor  humani  sanguine  pallet; 
Interfectori  sanguinis  unda  fluit. 


58.  Da  boatilfier  et  do  jmf.  .  ) 

Uns  juif  marcheant  pourtoit 

Grans  richesses;  si  se  doubtoit, 

Et  s'en  ala  au  roi  requerre 

Conduit  pour  aler  par  sa  terre. 
5    Au  roy  pour  ce  bon  argent  donne; 

Son  boutillier  li  abandonne 

Et  bailie  le  roi  par  conduit; 

Et  dls  le  moinne  et  le  conduit. 

M^  convoitise  qui  le  blesce 
10    De  I'avoir  et  de  la  richesce 

Que  il  scet  que  le  juif  porte 

Le  fait  entrer  en  voie  torte. 

Cils  qui  avant  aler  devoit 

Va  derriers;  le  juif  le  voit, 
15    Si  se  doubte,  et  li  dit:  Amis, 

Se  je  vous  6  arriere  mis, 

Ne  vous  desplaise  ne  ennuit 

Mhs  aids  avant  mes  en  nuit, 

Car  miez  que  moi  sav6s  la  voie. — 
20    jEt  cils  qui  le  juif  convoie 

Va  derriers  et  I'espee  sache, 

Et  cuide  que  nuls  ne  le  sache. 

Au  juif  dit:  Tu  y  morras, 

Et  tout  ton  avoir  me  lairas. — 
25    Cils  a  cui  riens  ne  vaut  criee 

Vit  de  perdris  une  niee 

Devant  euls  voler  d'aventure: 

Boutillier,  dit  il,  je  te  jure 

• 

25.  funis  B  P  HervUitx  finus  L.  leUbile>  9-14.  tm  verses  subsUMed  c, 

letale  Lm.3,  16.  Et  ie  vous  ai  JL,  ai  P,  ay  a  6. 

27.  cffuaor  Ml  erof.  L.  19.  que  ie  a,  que  ge  b. 

28.  nuda  P,  25.  crier  P  b, 

1.  X7n  riche  juif  si  portoit  c.  26.  le  voieter  P,  une  voiee  c. 

5-7.  S€9em  verses  subsHtuted  c,  28.  Au  boutiUier  dit  a  be. 
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Que  ces  perdris  t'encuseront 
30    Au  roy,  et  pendre  te  feront. — 

Cils  qui  tout  ce  rien  ne  prise 

Dou  juif  a  la  teste  prise, 

Corps  et  tout  cela  et  couvri, 

Et  la  male  au  juif  ouvri. 
35    S'a  la  richesce  toute  prise 

£t  s'en  retoume  en  son  service 

Sans  faire  nule  mention 

Du  murtre  et  de  Toccision 

Qu'il  ot  faite  par  son  desroi. 
40    Puis  fu  bien  uns  ans  o  le  roi; 

Un  jour  a  servir  le  convint 

De  perdris,  et  puis  li  souvint 

Des  autres  perdris,  si  s'en  rit, 

Dont  il  mout  folement  mesprit 
45    Qu'a  poinne  s'en  pot  il  tenir 

Et  sen  plus  pour  le  souvenir 

De  ce  que  le  juif  ot  dit. 

Le  roy  enquiert  pourquoi  il  rit; 

M^  cils  ne  li  vout  mie  dire, 
50    Et  si  ne  cesse  encor  de  rire 

Si  fort  que  au  roi  point  ne  plet; 

M^s  n'en  fet  samblant,  ains  se  tet 

Que  plus  n'en  a  ores  parl^. 

Autre  fois  a  li  rois  parl6, 
55    Si  li  dit :  Varlet,  di  me  voir, 

Je  vuel  la  verity  savoir; 

Di  moi  dont  si  grans  ris  te  vint 

L'autrier,  et  de  quoi  te  souvint 

Quant  devant  moi  ainsi  rioies, 
60    Pour  po  de  ris  ne  te  crevoies. — 

Et  cils  qui  au  roy  mentir  n'ose 

Li  conte  mot  a  mot  la  chose 

Dou  juif,  comment  il  I'occist, 

Et  comment  le  juif  li  dit 
65    Que  les  perdris  qui  la  voloient 

50.  prendit  L,  Encore  pendre  a,  penie  c,  44.  mout  om,  L\  tins  verse  am.  ab  c. 

31.  niant  L,  neant  a  b,  45.  this  verse  om,  a. 

39.  Qui  ot  B.  53,  54.  parole  a  c, 

41.  Sept  jours  a.  60.  tocioies  a  c,  te  tuoies  b, 

42.  verse  inserted  before  43  a  (&  c)  De  ce 
que  li  juifs  li  di&t. 
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Devant  le  roi  I'encuseroient. 

Li  juif  li  dist  verity ; 

Par  perdris  f ut  iniquit6 

Congnelie  et  li  fais  sceiis. 
70    Li  rois  qui  fu  moult  esmeiis 

Si  assambla  ses  conseilliers, 

Si  fu  jugifo  li  bouteilliers 

Dou  roi  et  des  barons  a  pendre, 

Qu'onques  horns  ne  le  pot  deffendre. 
La  morality. 
75    Trop  est  cils  fos,  a  dire  voir, 

Qui  tue  homme  pour  son  avoir. 

Car  tel  avoir  bien  le  recors 

Tost  toute  honneur  et  vie  et  corps. 

Qui  de  glaive  fiert,  perira; 
80    Ja  de  ce  quittes  n'en  ira. 

Se  en  son  sane  fait  home  floter, 

Tu6s  ierty  ce  puet  bien  noter. 


LIX.    DE  ATHENIENSIBVS  VOLENTIBVS  HABERE  REGEM 

(IttustraUon) 

Fabula  nata  sequi  mores  et  pingere  uitam, 

Tangit  quod  f  ugias  quodque  sequaris  opus. 
Rege  carens  nee  regis  inops,  sine  lege  nee  ezlez. 

Absque  iugo  gessit  Attica  terra  iugum. 
5    Libertas  errare  negans  se  sponte  coegit, 

Et  pudor  ob  legem  fortior  ense  fuit. 
Ne  libitum  facerent,  regem  plebs  libera  fecit, 

Et  que  non  potuit  pellere  iussa  tulit. 
Rez  cepit  lenire  pios,  punire  nocentes,  * 
10         Queque  leuanda  leuans,  queque  premenda  premens. 
Res  onerat  nouitas,  dues  in  lege  nouelli, 

Quod  leuiter  possent,  uix  potuere  pati. 

78.  Tout  couste  a,  Tolt  tout  b,  Tost  tout  e.  4.  attiU  MSS.  (>attriU  Lm.Z). 

79-82.  om,  a  be.  6. faidor L. 

80.  ne  sera  L.  8.  tullit  B. 

9.  leuiie  Jf  55. 

'titathenensflnisBP.  10.  leuans  quque  P.      pitmenta  B  F 

1.  pmigere  or  pungere  P.  (>  premenda  B). 

2.  sequerisJf 55.  11.  t]me8>ducs  £  m.  ^. 

3.  nareusP.  12  uisX.  ceniite  If  55. 
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Vrbem  triste  iugum  querula  ceniice  gerentem 
Esopus  tetigit  consona  uerba  mouens. 

Moralitas — Addido 
15    Delidas  lecto  dum  capra  uolendo  reuoluens 
Verrit,  deterius  sepius  ipsa  iacet. 
Delidas  uerrendo  petens  pnirigine  sicca 
Ardorem  nocuum  sentit  inesse  cuti. 
Sperne  uoluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  uoluptas; 
20         Ulecebras  carnis  posterat  ipse  dolor. 


59.  Des  gens  de  la  dti  d'Atlienes. 

Nous  trouvons  a  la  fois  en  fable 

Chose  qui  est  mout  convenable. 

Les  gens  de  la  cit6  d'Atheinnes 

Jadis  furent  en  conseil  sainnes, 
5    Obelssoient  a  leur  loy 

Sans  coaction  ne  deloy. 

La  leur  failli  leur  grant  savoir 

Que  prince  et  roi  vodrent  avoir, 

£t  ce  perdirent  leur  franchise, 
10    Leur  volenti  en  autrui  mise. 

Leur  loy  par  honte  estoit  gardee, 

Comme  le  roy  feist  par  espee. 

Pour  ce  que  la  leur  appetit 

Ne  gouvemast  grant  ne  petit, 
15    Et  que  fuissent  miex  en  aroy, 

Demandant  furent  a  Dieu  roy. 

Dieu  leur  fist  protestation 

S'ammettroit  a  la  dicion 

Du  roy  iceiils  et  volenti, 
20    Leur  corps  et  avoir  a  plant6 

En  toutes  ses  necessit6s; 

Ce  f  ut  la  pure  verity. 

Le  roy  en  faisant  ses  justices 

Biens  conunendoit,  punissoit  vices. 

14.  Regis  opus  MSS.     afkr  I.  14  oniy         18.  notuum  USS.  tuti  MSS.  con.  Her- 
Monfitas  MSS.  afkr  I.  17  Addido  B  om.     vieuM. 

LP.  20.  I]licd>n8  B  P. 

15.  leadtiiieiu  £^ 

17.  aenenda  L,     purnsJne  B   (punrin  \,  ikisfabUom,ahc. 

€n8Miy»)  P  piimigine  £. 
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25    Pour  iceste  non  noUet^ 
Se  tindient  pour  desbareU, 
Et  convint  80u£frir  le  dongier. 
Cest  ezemple  n'est  mensongier. 

La  morality. 
De  ce  parler  plus  je  me  tH. 

30    La  chievre  qui  est  en  un  tes 

De  chaumey  quant  elk  trop  grate, 
Mai  gist  par  le  fait  de  sa  pate. 
Cils  qui  grate  sa  seche  roingney 
Quant  puis  li  cult,  douleur  empoingne. 

35    Delice  qu'angendre  douleur 
Est  desirree  par  fouleur. 
Trouver^s  ou  livre  des  Rois 
Comment  emprint  si  grant  desrois. 
Le  pueple  qui  voudrent  avoir 

40    Un  roy  pour  garder  leur  avoir 
£t  leur  corps,  pour  devant  aler. 
Pour  monter  et  pour  avakr, 
Mener  du  peuple  la  bataille. 
La  gouvemer  sans  nuUe  faille, 

45    Pour  aler  devant  ou  venir, 
Bien  s'en  sevent  a  quoy  tenir. 
Jules  Cesar  disoit:  Vends — 
Aus  barons  a  lui  assents: 
n  vous  estuet  avant  aler, 

50    Et  je  demourr£  pour  galer. — 
Ne  disoit  le  prince  asaillant: 
Ainsi  font  li  autre  vaillant. 


LX.    DE  LVPO  QVI INVENIT  QVODDAM  CAPVT  PICTVM 

(lUustraHon) 

Dum  legit  arua  lupus  reperit  caput  arte  superbum; 

Hoc  beat  humanis  ars  predosa  genis. 
Hoc  lupus  altemo  uoluit  pede,  uerba  resoluit: 

'O  sine  uoce  genas,  o  sine  uoce  caput.' 

29.  cepaileP.  1.  DUumP.  Cum  £.  sice  If 55. 

30.  test  P.  2.  Heclf55. 

31.  cEe  est  trap  grace  B  P.  4.  ike  second  uoce  is  prebMy  on  envr/e 
tit  qoiddein  B  P  quoddcm £.  pittumB P  mente. 

pictiuni  Lm 
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Moralitas 
5    Fuscat  et  extinguit  cordis  caligo  nitorem 
Corporis;  est  animi  solus  in  orbe  nitor. 

Addicio 
Pulchritudo  silet  nisi  uenerit  utile  factum; 

Profidt  absque  bono  nullus  in  orbe  decor. 
Pulchritudo  nitens  nil  prodest,  gloria  nana; 
10         niustres  animos  nutrit  in  orbe  labor. 

Apparens  species  fratres  sunt  atque  chimera; 
Fallax  ergo  decor  atque  chimera  nichil. 


60.  Da  loop  qui  tronva  one  teste  pointe. 

Parmi  les  champs  s'en  va  courant 

Le  loup  que  treuve  devourant; 

Trouva  lors  une  belle  teste 

De  quoi  cuida  fere  grant  feste; 
5    Trop  bien  estoit  pourtraite  et  painte; 

L'en  y  ot  mise  couleur  mainte. 

Ne  sembloit  qu'il  y  oust  nul  vice, 

Faite  estoit  par  grant  artifice. 

Le  loup  qui  cuida  trouver  proie 
10    Des  deus  pi6s  la  muet  et  tomoie, 

Comme  regarde  et  environne; 

Nulle  chose  n'i  trouva  bonne: 

Joes  ve6s  ou  n'a  nulle  vols, 

Voiz  en  la  teste  je  ne  vols. 
15    Las  moi,  comment  m'est  mescheii! 

Bien  sui  mescheant  et  deceti; 

II  me  convient  par  cuer  souper. — 

Engouffir  commence  et  ronper; 

De  courous  estoit  rompieus 
20    Qui  volt  estre  delideus. 
La  morality. 

David  dit  que  homme  de  delices 

Lor  somme  ont  dormi  comme  nices. 

Car  riens  n'ont  trouv€  en  leur  mains, 

5.  FustatJfS5.  caligno  uitorem  £^  lf55.(>  chimera  £m.^). 

6.  uitor  L  F. 

7.  uenter  L  (expumged)  above  U  uenitur  1.  this  fable  am,  a  be. 
,2.  httxanB.  5.  pointe  L. 

10.  Hustles  P.  ntttrit  nutrit  3.  12.  NuulleB. 

11.  AppenuisjP.  sinitjPsinutL.  chimeta         18.  Engoufer  £;  romper  L,  roupper  jP. 
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Ne  tout,  ne  le  plus,  ne  le  main. 
25     M^  cils  qui  fet  misericorde 

L'enmainne  et  tire  a  sa  corde, 

£t  la  treuve  depuis  la  mort 

Qui  saiges  est  a  ce  se  amort. 

Biaut£  ne  vaut  riens  sans  bont  \. 
30    Nuls  ne  doit  este  ha  i   monte 

S'il  n'ainune  bont£  et  labour. 

Se  il  sieut  tourjours  le  tabour, 

Vielle,  quiterne  demainne. 

La  comemuse,  la  dou^ainne, 
35    La  harpe,  le  leu,  la  citole, 

La  dance,  soulas  et  querole, 

£t  ne  quiert  fors  que  le  bon  jour, 

Estre  toute  jour  au  sejour 

£t  ne  vuelt  mis  que  nient  faire, 
40    Le  timpre  olr  et  la  naquaire, 

£t  les  trompes  qui  font  grant  son, 

Hors  estre  adte  de  cusangon. 


LXI.    DE  NISO  ET  COLVMBA 

{Illustration) 

Addicio 
Ethera  circundante  niso  leuiterque  uolante, 

Pullus  adest,  genuit  huncque  columba  sibi. 
Dogmata  neglexit  fetus  retinere  parentum, 
Orto  lete  carens  compare  solus  erat. 
5    Precipitauit  enim  nisus  hunc  pedibusque  terebat, 
Obstupuit  pullus,  ut  foret  esus  aui. 

Pullus  ait,  mansuete  loquens:  'Auis  indita,  pulchra, 

• 

32.  suist  L.  3.  Dognata  P.    fecus  P  fletus  L  aecum 

33.  cf.  Ys.  20.  22-24.  Robert. 

35.  leun  L,  lus  P.  4.  Oreo  Icte  3  jP  (Oroo  laet^  Robert) 

39.  noiantZ.  Ortokte  Hervieux  {the  sense  seems  to  be 

1    •        J    ^-  D  &^    •     t    •«  o      'cheerfully  leamng  the  garden'). 

1  cucuxndanti  Robert,  uiso  leuiter  que  B         r     •  •      »   •      »  v-^  r       j*v 

U]9olemterque£mMleuiterque>maoloiiter     ^^^^^  j^^^f^ 

que  P  insolonter  Robert   corr.   Hervieux.         ^  n^  Robert 

2.  Dullus  P  (B  originaUyf)  hunc  quae 
Robert. 
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Etati  parcas,  obsecro,  parce  michi. 
Vngues  infizi  plumis  sunt  causa  timoris; 
10         Nobilis  esy  numquam  degenerare  uelis. 
Nobilitas  pennata  nitet  tibi  corpore  toto; 
lusta  michi,  dulds  et  pia  causa  fauet. 
Diluium  magnum  uolucres  ab  olim  sociauit, 
Optatam  pacem  ramus  in  ore  tulit. 
15    Spiritui  sancto  placuit  mea  grata  figura; 
Est  regina  poli  nomine  grata  meo. 
Te  pietas  animet,  duldssime,  parce  precanti, 

Spondeo  de  pullis  munus  habere  meis. 
Humane  leges  arrident  simplidtati, 
20  Dulds  ab  hac  spedes  nostraque  nomen  habet. 

Non  uemacula,  set  nummis  est  empta  magistri 

Mater,  et  aduersus  iura  fouere  parat 
Prater,  oportebit  aquileque  subire  tribunal; 
luribus  insudans  te  tribulabit  hems. 
25    Sparsit  amidcias  dominus  cum  indice  tanto, 
Quern  fauor  annectit;  iudicis  umbra  nocet. 
Munera  sumpta  ligant,  subuertunt  munera  sumpta; 

Declinat;  do,  des;  iudice  tutus  herus.' 
Hiis  nisus  auditis  infigit  cruribus  ungues, 
30  Amplexatur  eam  subpeditando  celer. 

'Nil  tibi  profident  oblectamenta  loquads 

Lingue;  quod  dominus  contulit,  assit,'  ait. 
'Non  fadt  iniuriam  proprio  qui  iure  iuuatur; 
Sum  predalis  auis,  uiuere  preda  michi. 
35    Stulticiam  nequeo  teneris  quam  suscipis  annis 
Dissimulare  tuam;  que  luis  ipsa  bibe. 

10.  et  L  et>e8  jP.  uitet  B  nictet  L.  25.  indice  jP. 

12.  Lustza  B.  26i  annetti  P  annecti  Raherl. 

13.  olinL.  27.  subvincunt  jRo&erf. 

14.  Obtatam  L  'P  Ob-tatam  {the  hyphen  28.  ]at  do  des  P  om.  Robert. 
in  arasmt  )  B,  corr.  Rai^,    ramis  B  P  29.  \u3^MB\BX^Pom. Robert, 

Robert,  toll  Robert.  29.  insigit  L.  cuiribus  B  P.  ungdes  B  P 

17.  moveat  Robert,  parte  B.  unguis  Robert. 

20.  ad  hoc  P  Hervieux  adhoc  Robert.         50.  ]ezatur  P.  om,  Robert,  supcdicando  P 
habent  jP.  Robert  subpedicando  B  L  Henienx. 

21.  Non  est  .  .  .  nummis  empta  MSS.         31.  profidant  P  Robert  Henieus.   oUeta- 
eevf.  Hervietts.  sed  jP.  magnis  Robert.  menta  MSS.  con.  Robert,  loquatis  L. 

22.  Mater  a  et  B.  in  te  iam  {om.  aduenus)  32.  contilit  P  condlit  Robert. 
Hemettx.  uiua  L.  foue  P  Roberta  33.  ]n  fadt  P  confidt  Robert  fedt>iadt 

23.  Pater  Robert.     oportd)at>  oportebit  B  m.  2.  et  que  L  dd.  et  omd  que  >  qui  m.  Z. 

^^'^-  S^.  m P om. Robert. 

24.  Parodius*a5€r<aibusP).insudensP         35  quae  iZc^fter*  auis  L. 
je^6en.detribulabit>  tetribulabit  £  m.  2.  3^  quam  .  .  .  propnoL  Robert. 
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Ordine  seniato  sic  conformatur  amori 

Venis  amor;  se  prediligat  omnis  homo. 
Ad  presens  oua  eras  pullis  sunt  meliora; 
40         Pollidtis  nemo  didor  esse  potest. 
Spes  que  differtur  animas  affligit  et  urit; 

Stultonim  numerum  uerba  polita  beant. 
Non  timeo  iusta  midii  su£fragante  querela; 
A^tam  demo  tibi,  gaudeo  iure  meo. 
45    Impedimenta  solent  crebro  mediare  propinqua; 
Non  bene  se  sebat  cui  patet  anus  hians.' 
Ecce  studendo  magister  adest  lucente  fenestra. 
Esse  nisum  miluum  rem  speculando  putat. 
Diruit  hie  bellum,  f  ugat  atque  nisum  predicando, 
50         Rursus  adest,  pullum  rursus  obumbrat  auis. 
Presbiter  accurrit,  alitem  capit  ede  retentum; 

Compedibus  capitur,  libera  suauis  auis. 
Predando  dominus,  nusquam  prebendo  dolebit: 
Sic  sit,  asseritur  traditione  patrum. 

Moralitas 
55    Accumulanda  malis  non  sunt  mala  mente  sagad; 
Sollerter  uideat,  ne  fiuitando  cadat. 

<Addicio> 
Didtur  ille  sagax  quicumque  pericla  secunda 
Cautius  euadit,  quemque  perida  docent. 
Felix  quem  fadunt  aliena  pericula  cautum; 
60  Que  memorata  placent  prisca,  futura  docent. 


37.  Et  ad  me  Robert,  seruata>8ervato 
Lm,2. 

41.  init  om.  Robert, 

42.  munorum  f  B.  poi]ita>  polita  L  m.  2, 

43.  q^tsaiaxn.  Robert, 

45.  czecrdbrojP  .  .  .  ct^io  Robert, 

46.  8escelat>8e  cdat  B  se  cebat  L  (se 
sdMit  jP)  cesserat  Robert,  ayus  hyanis> 
hyaiuLiii.^. 

47.  lutenteBjP. 

48.  milimn  B  millhim  P  nuliun  L, 

49.  Dimunt  B  Dum  nit  P  Diminit  or 
Diminit  L  Dum  vidit  Robert  eon,  Henieux, 
bellum  bis  {ike  second  espimged)  B.  predi- 
cadoX. 

50.  pullium  MSS,  con,  Robert, 


51.  atcurrit  B,  a  Utcm>aHtcm  L  m,  2. 

52.  compidibusP. 

53.  Praedone:  dominus  Robert,  niuqnam 
predando  B  predendo  L  P  (prMdendo  Robert) 
con,  Hervieux, 

54.  Sit  sic  Robert  Sic  sic  X.  aaaentur  jP. 

55.  suumP.  sag[  PsagaoesJ^ofterf. 

56.  SoQercer  L,  ui  dat>ui  deat  P.  ue 
B,  flunerando/>fli2itan^oL. 

57.  pericla  cadat  (expmmgei)  secunda  JL 
Addido  om,  MSS, 

58.  Candus  L.  euadt/>euadit  L  m.  2, 

58.  decent  B  P  (>docent  B)  docent> 
decent  L  decent  Hemeux, 

59.  tantumPiSofrer^cantumL. 

60.  placent;  prisca  Robert. 
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61.  De  respievier  et  dn  coolon. 

Un  esprevier  en  Pair  voloit 

Et  prendre  sa  proie  voloit. 

Encontra  un  josne  pijon: 

Dieus  aie,  or  ne  vi  je  on 
5    Que  eusse  si  bonne  aventur  ; 

Je  voi  bien  Dieux  a  de  moi  cure, 

Si  a  il  de  toute  autre  beste; 

De  cestui  vuil  faire  ma  feste. — 

Le  pijonnet,  qui  juenes  ere, 
10    Passa  la  doctrine  sa  mere, 

Car  il  s'en  estoit  esvol6 

£n  lieu  detroiles  acoI6. 

L'esprevier  tantost  Tabati, 

Batant  disoit:  Je  te  chati. — 
15    Le  pijon  ot  mout  grant  peeur 

Quant  vit  son  devoureeur. 

Le  pijon  dit:  Cuer  deboinaire, 

Vuilli^s  vous  un  petit  retraire; 

Vous  estes  nobles  et  gentis, 
20    Ne  soi^s  doncques  entalentis 

De  moi  faire  telle  vergoingne, 

Et  gentilesce  vous  semoingne. 

Tant  deboinaire  estre  puisses 

Qu'ostes  tes  ongles  de  mes  cuisses; 
25    Ales  piti6  de  ma  jonesce, 

Ja  toi  villenie  ne  blesce; 

Ne  vuilles  point  desgenerer, 

M^  le  bien  tourjours  esperer. 

Tu  es  si  biaus  a  regarder, 
30    Ta  biaut6  me  devroit  garder. 

Qui  a  bonne  cause  Ten  loie; 

Bonne  cause  €,  dont  €  grant  joie. 

Ja  f  ui  je  en  ta  compaignie 

En  Tarche  No£  la  polie, 
35    J'aportai  la  pais  et  la  treve 

En  un  biau  rain  qu'estoit  en  sceve. 

Ma  forme  prist  Sains  Esperis, 

iU,,  1.  esprivier  L.  23.  debonnaire  L  P. 

1.  tkis fable om,  ah  c,  34.  noel P. 

11.  envoleP.  35.  grevcP. 
17.  ties  debonnere  L. 
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Cest  exemple  me  soit  mens. 

£t  nostre  Dame  me  f u  nommee 
40    Par  mon  biau  nom  qui  tant  agree. 

Douce  sui  et  tres  deboinare, 

n  n'a  point  de  fiel  en  ma  paire. 

£n  moi  n'a  tant  ne  quant  d'amer, 

Pour  ce  me  dois  tu  plus  amer. 
45    Parfondement  a  toi  soupire: 

Pardonner  me  vuilles  ton  ire. 

Aies  doncques  de  moi  piti^, 

Vueilles  que  j'aie  t'amiti£. 

Tres  dous,  lesse  moi  aler  joer, 
50    A  ma  mere  m'en  vuil  loer, 

Et  si  m'en  lor£  a  mon  frere 

Mon  compaignon,  et  a  mon  pere; 

Un  te  promet  de  mes  pijons 

Apihs  river  quant  vient  li  jons. 
55    Je  te  crie  pour  Dieu  merci; 

De  peeur  6  le  cuer  nerd. 

Aie  piti€  de  ma  juenesce; 

Les  drois  ont  chiere  ma  simplesce; 

D'elle  pall'em  en  Tevangille 
60    Ou  n'a  ne  mauviti€  ne  guile. 

Ne  f  urent  pas  n6  de  ceans 

Mes  peres,  ains  Mestre  Jehans 

De  son  argent  les  acheta 

Qui  de  sa  bourse  le  geta. 
65    Pour  ce  voudra  a  toi  plaidier 

Et  chascuns  li  voudra  aidier 

Par  devant  le  roi  des  oisiaus; 

Asetir  ne  sera  ta  piaus, 

Formera  contre  toi  libelle, 
70    Se  n'est  preudomme  qui  s'en  melie; 

Tu  seras  tons  desconfort6s, 

Tes  anemis  sera  mort6sy 

Traira  le  juge  a  sa  cordele, 

Pance  d  jouvence  tres  belle. 
75    Le  juge  qui  est  favorable 

Doit  mout  estre  espoventable. 

41.  ddManaixe  L  P.  59.  paden  L. 

48.  ^lles  B;  raie  P.  62.  peres  om.  P. 

56.  ai  P.  72.  mortelc  L, 
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Mestre  Jehan  li  a  donn£, 
Si  font  autre  derc  couronn£, 
£t  il  leur  donne  venoisons, 

80    £t  mon  mestre  li  donne  oisons. 
Dons  pervertissent  jugement, 
Se  le  saige  de  ce  ne  ment. — 
Ce  dit  respondi  Tesprevier: 
Morir  puisse  d'un  grant  levier, 

85    Se  riens  fais  pour  ton  preschement; 
Manger6  toi  isnellement. — 
Si  le  fiert  et  bat  de  sa  pate, 
Et  le  coulon  fait  chiere  mate: 
Guides  tu  que  pour  ta  parole 

90    De  dessus  toi  tantost  m'envole? 
Le  bien  que  Dieu  m'a  envi£ 
Ne  sera  pour  moi  reni6. 
Tu  sees  que  suis  oisiaus  de  proie; 
N'est  cest  eschoite  doncques  moie. 

95    Droit  blasmer  celui  ne  voudroit 
Qui  joit  et  use  de  son  droit. 
Se  tu  as  faite  ta  folie, 
Si  la  boi,  par  Sainte  Marie. 
Oncques  ne  firent  eompaignie 
100    Juenesce  et  sans,  plus  ne  Toublie. 
En  charity  si  a  tel  ordre 
Qu'a  soi  se  doit  chascuns  amordre 
Plus  que  autrui;  ne  faites  doubte, 
Ceste  passe  loiaut^  toute. 
105    De  promesses  me  fais  ass^s, 
De  promettre  n'es  pas  lassds. 
Mieux  vaut  ''tien"  que  deus  ''tu  Faras/' 
En  promesses  vient  bien  baras. 
Pour  ce  nous  dit  la  sainte  paige: 
110    Qui  vit  en  esperance,  enraige, 
Vit,  demeure  en  grant  tourment; 
Esperance  le  cuit  forment. 
Le  fol  fait  lie  belle  parole, 
Tant  ai  je  apris  a  Tescole. 
115    Riens  ne  doubt,  y€  bonne  querelle, 

86.  MengeraiL.  100.  aensZ. 

91.  die  ma  envoie  P.  106.  nest  B, 
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Par  la  dame,  mere  et  pucelle. 
-  Chascun  s'esjoit  a  son  semblant. 

Guides  tu  se  je  vois  emblant 

Un  coulon,  une  torterelle? 
120    L'un  bon  boire  I'autre  rapelle. 

Ainsi  fait  mon  roy,  le  grant  aigle; 

Prent  oisiaus  en  forment  ou  saigle, 

Vit  de  proie,  si  com  je  fais, 

Le  preu  emporte  sous  le  fais. 
125    Lesse  moi  de  mon  droit  joir, 

De  ce  ne  te  dois  esboir, 

Quar  ce  qu'en  tient  Ten  doit  tenir; 

La  vie  te  convient  fenir. 

Le  gerfaut,  Toiteur,  le  faucon 
130    M'ont  aprise  ceste  leg^n. 

Selonc  seigneur  maisnie  duite, 

Mon  seigneur  m'aprist  ceste  luitte. — 

L'en  dit  qu'entre  bouche  et  cuillier 

Sieut  venir  souvent  encombrier. 
135    Mai  se  cache  cui  le  cul  pert; 

Quant  Ten  le  voit  tout  en  apert. 

Vesd  le  mestre  a  la  fenestre: 

Qu'est  ce,  dit  il,  que  puet  ce  estre? 

Helas,  je  voi  la  un  escoufie 
140    Qui  mon  couloh  trestout  engoufle. — 

Tantost  depice  la  bataille; 

L'esprevier  fuit  comment  qu'il  aille, 

Vient  depuis  le  coulon  requerre, 

Durement  I'abat  contre  terre. 
145    A  tant  h  vous  le  chapellain 

Qui  le  demainne  en  tieu  pellain 

Qu'il  le  prent  vif  en  un  buchier. 

Le  mestre  ne  chesse  huchier: 

Or  tost  aport^s  Toisillony 
150    Esprevier  ou  esmerillon. — 

Et  l'en  li  fait  tantost  uns  gi6s 

Ou  il  fu  mout  bien  herbegife. 

116.  ]e  dame  B.  136.  an  aapert  P. 

122.  on  en  L.  141.  despice  L  P. 

130.  Moolt  ^xinae  £.  148.  cease  LP. 
135.  M  oeuvie  a  qui  P, 
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Le  saige  parlant  nous  ottroie 

Que  le  predeur  devandra  proie; 
155    Le  dit  commun  n'est  pas  tous  faus. 

La  morality. 

Qui  mal  pense,  a  li  vendra  maus. 

Fos  est  qui  a  mal  acumule, 

Le  mal  qui  pause  boise  nulle. 

Cils  qui  a  perils  eschap4 
160    Gardoit  que  puis  ne  soit  hap6, 

Qui  ne  chiee  secundement 

Ou  peril  d'ou  premierement 

Est  eschapfe,  qui  ne  resolve 

Honte  laquelle  puis  il  boive. 


LXII.    DE  MVRIBVS  CONSILIVM  FACIENTIBVS 

CONTRA  CATVM 

{Illustration) 

Addicio 
Concilium  fecere  diu  mures  animati; 

Peruenit  e  rapido  magna  querela  cato: 
'Murilegus  nos  sepe  legit  comeditque  legendo; 
Cum  nostris  natis  sic  sumus  esca  sibi/ 
5    Omnes  conueniunty  detur  campanula  furi; 
Sic  improuisus  non  erit  interitus.' 
Contio  tota  probat  sanctum  laudabile  dictum; 

Nil  fit,  et  abscedit  garrula  tota  cohors. 
Ecce  uetusta,  sagax,  uenit  obuia  claudica  consors, 
10         Que  dto  non  potuit  accelerare  pedem. 
'Didte,  felices,  que  sit  concordia  uestra'; 
Inserit  ex  gestis  omnia  t  filiis  actus. 

155.  loL  moxdhit  foUows  156  in  L.  9.  uentusta  P  uestuta>uetU8ta  L  m.  2, 

dauda  et>daudicat  L  m.  2.   claudica  B 

tit  fonmlimn  B  P.  f adentibus  om.  L  P  daudical  P  claudicana  obvia  venit  Robert. 

Robert,  catza  P.  11.  nostra  P  Robert. 

1.  Consilium B P.   muxeBP.  12.  luserit  B  P.  filiis actus B P filus actus 

2.  torn.  P Robert,  (-t-expunged)  L  silus  acus  Hertieux  filiis 

3.  commedit  B  P.  actus  omnes  (om.  omnia)  Robert.  The  tromla- 

4.  nacis  L.  sit  B  P.  simus  if 55.  Hertieux  turn  seems  to  suggest  filus  acus,   'thready 
con.  Robert.  needle,*  which  may  be  correct,  possibly  in  the 

5.  capanula  L  canpanula  P.  sense  of  'exacUy,*  i.e.,  as  the  thread  Jits  the 

6.  Condo  Robert.  needle;  or  perhaps  one  should  read  omnia 
8.  sic>  fie  L.  ab  sedit  P.  garcula  P.  fila  acu,  i.e.,  fits  every  thread  in  the  needle. 
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Arguit  hos  ueterana  loquax:  'Quis  forte  ligabit 
Sedulitate  sua  tympana  dicta  cato?'  ' 
15    Quenint  qua  faciant  concepta  medullitus  arte; 
Non  est  qui  faciat  premeditata  sagax. 

Moralitas 
Nil  prodesset  enim  sensato  condere  iura, 

Constanti  uultu  ni  tueretur  ea. 
Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus;     <r^ 
20  Nil  prodest  abs  re  magna  futura  loqui. 


62.  Des  sonris  qui  firent  condle  contre  !e  chat. 

Les  souris  firent  parlement 

Ou  il  ot  grant  grumellement 

La  ou  dut  venir  souri   mainte. 

Du  chat  fu  faite  la  complainte: 
*    5    Le  chat  ne  nous  cesse  rungier, 

Dieu  le  puist  en  enfer  plungier; 

II  manjue  nos  enfan^ns; 

De  li  nuire  nous  avan^ons. — 

Un  conseil  vous  doni€,  dit  Tune, 
10    A  mon  dit  s'acordoit  chascune; 

L'en  liera  une  campenelle 

A  son  col,  qui  si  nous  revelle, 

Ainsi  pourrons  nous  contraitier 

Quant  il  nous  voudra  agaitier, 
15    Quar  nous  orrons  tantost  le  son. — 

A.  chascun  pleist  ceste  le^^n. 

Or  s'en  retournent  faisant  feste, 

Chascune  d'aler  estoit  preste. 

A  tant  es  vous  une  vi6s  souris 
20    Qui  estoit  tous  alangouris; 

£Ue  estoit  et  vielle  et  boiteuse, 

13.  hBMMSS.Henieux  con.  Robert.  loqQM         19^Horace,  A.  P.  139  (quoted  abom  an 
P.  Uga(Pligathaec.R0ftcrf.  XXIII9).  mysP. 


15.  fadent  MSS.  Ofadant  P).  20.  ha8>ab8  Lm.Z. 

15.  medoUatiiB  L.  arte  Ml.  P  iSofteri.  .     ..  ^..  .      «...^ 

16.  q////>qui  B  que  P.   piemedicata      „V  '*"/««^  ^- ^*  ^J  Addition  «»fi«irpi. 


MSS.  Hemeux  (premediUU  B). 

17.  sensato  Robert,  intueretur  if 55.  (>iii 
tuereturBm.  ^.)> 


BL. 

3.  avoir  P. 
16.  cest  alection  P. 
19.  vies  om,  L, 
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De  demander  f  u  curieuse 

Ce  qui  estoit  fait  au  condle, 

Ott  avoient  est£  deus  mile. 
25    L'en  li  dit  de  fil  en  aguille 

Vesd  Calabre,  ve6s  ci  Puille, 

Oncques  deliberation 

N'ot  m^  si  grant  discretion. 

La  vieUe  dit:  Qui  la  livra? 
30    Et  qui  au  chat  tout  droit  ira? 

Qui  menra  ceci  a  effet? 

Tout  nc  vaut  ricn  se  il  n'est  fet. — 
La  .morality. 

Riens  ne  vaudroit  faire  les  drois 

Se  n'estoit  puissans  et  adrois, 
35    Qui  les  feit  garder  et  tenir. 

D'une  montaingne  sieut  venir 

Une  souris  quant  est  enflee. 

Qui  en  parlant  fait  grant  ponee, 

Et  puis  apris  fait  pou  de  fait, 
40    En  parler  ne  scet  qu'il  se  fait. 


LXIIL    DE  GALLO  ET  MVRE 

{Illustration) 

Addido 
Mus  genuit  murem,  dogmatizauit  eundem: 

Tilia  pulchra  michi,  dogmata  disce  patris. 
Cum  procul  exieris  lusura  foramine  nostro, 
Occurrente  tibi  milite,  ficta  probo. 
5    Miles  adest  gallus  armatus  cuspide  rostro; 
Orans  in  cinere  balbitat  ipse  catus. 
Sis  secura,  tibi  non  sit  formidine  miles, 
Subdolus  ypocrita  te  uorat  ipse  catus.' 

28.  destruction    L    (discretion  in    15th         1.  domatizauit>dogniatizauitLiii.^. 
cmimyhandinmarpn).  2.  eumdem  3  P.  eamdem  JMerf . 

29.  Uza  £.  3.  liixura  P  lustrun  RjobeH.     foraimna 

30.  que  tout  dxoit  au  chat  P.  MSS,  corr,  Rahert. 

32.  La  moralite  am.  L,  4.  occurcenti  P.   militi  Robert,   ficte  B  P 

36.  ^.fahU  No.  23.  ficto>ficte  L  m.  ^  fide  Robert  corr.  Hormmx. 

38.  idaintL.  5.  MiUesP. 

6.  balbutit  Femettx. 
tit  GaQe  L.  7.  secum  P  Robert.  Mofalitas  am.  MSS, 
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<Moralitas> 
Ypocritis  adhibenda  fides  non  est  neque  fictis; 
10         lustis  mellita  uerbula  sepe  nocent. 

Dissimulare  student  conceptum  mente  uenenum; 
Duplidbus  uerbis  sepe  uenena  fouent. 

63.  Dn  coq  et  de  la  aooris. 

La  souris  au  petit  souris 

Dit:  Souefment  es  de  moi  nourris; 

Joer  voudras,  ma  fille  chiere, 

Et  t'en  istras  de  ma  taisniere. 
5    Enconterras  un  chevalier, 

Fort  et  puissant,  en  un  paiUier. 

Tu  enconterras  un  preudomme 

Que  ou  foier  toute  jotir  gromme, 

Et  gist  en  la  cendre  chaudette, 
10    Et  en  orant  tourjours  barbette. 

D'autre  part  est  le  biau  cochet. 

Prise  seras  au  trebuchet 

Se  vers  toi  faintement  habite 

Le  chat,  le  convert  ypocrite; 
15    Se  ne  te  gardes,  nuingera 

Toi  trestout  et  devourera. 

Mfa  du  chevalier  n'aies  garde; 

Mis  le  f aus  samblant  qui  se  farde 

Ne  s'e£Force  de  bareter 
20    Par  ourer  et  par  barbeter. 

N'ajouste  foi  a  ypocrite; 

Cils  les  het  qui  es  chieus  habite. 

Aus  bons  font  fausses  envaies  « 

Par  paroles  belles,  polies; 
25    Les  piteus  font  comme  orfenin, 

Dessous  la  langue  ont  le  venin; 

En  leur  faintise  se  tapissent 

Et  venin  en  leur  cuer  norrissent. 

9.  Ypocritus  B  P  (> Ypiocritis  B).  adhy-         5.  Encontieras  L. 
bendaP.  ficus  or  fitus  B  fittis  P.  7.  encontreras  X. 

10.  Iu8tii8>  lustis  L  Muhis  Robert.  22.  les  let  L;  deox  L;  cieiiU  P. 
12.  DubUdbus  P  Dupplkibus  L,    uerba         23.  envoies  P. 

MSS.  Otteibis  f  L)  verbis  Robert,  24.  belles  et  L. 

25.  orphelin  P. 
1.  ot  P;  UiisfahU  om,ahc.  26.  velim  P. 

4.  tanirasP. 
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LXIV.    DE  RVSTICA  ET  IWENCA 

{Illustration) 
Addicio 
Rustica  nutriuit  sibi  uaccam  tempore  longo, 

De  cuius  fouit  femina  lacte  domum. 
Sanctus  ei  proprius  aderat,  quern  sepe  rogabat, 
Fiat  ut  incolumis  pulchra  iuuenca  sibi. 
5    Omnibus  hec  Sanctis  uitulam  commendat,  ut  ipsam 
Custodire  uelint;  fit  cibus  ipsa  lupo. 

Moralitas 
Instruit  exemplum  communia  sepe  neglecta, 

Auribus  erectis  propria  namque  sonant. 
Corditus  ut  propria  curantur  non  aliena; 
10  Corda  peritorum  propria  sepe  mouent. 

Est  conuertendum  sanctorum  semper  ad  unum, 
lob  paciens  ueluti  clamitat  ore  suo. 


64.  De  la  femme  qui  nonrrissoit  sa  vache  et  le  cmmneiidoit  chaacim  jour  a 

an  saint. 

Une  fenune  avoit  une  vache 
Et  la  norrissoit  en  sa  crache. 
Aucune  fois  Tanvoioit  pestre, 
Chascun  jour  ot  un  saint  pour  mestre 
5    A  qui  el  la  recommendoit. 
De  son  lait  manjoit  et  vendoit. 
Disoit:  Sire  Saint  Nicholas, 
Hui  ma  vache  ne  chiece  en  las 
Du  loup,  d'autre  mauvese  beste, 
10    Vuilli6s  li  aidier.  Saint  Sulvestre, 
Saint  Dominique,  Saint  Frangois. — 
Tons  les  jours  le  disoit  angois; 

tit.  in  nenU  f  P.  ence  is  probMy  to  Job,  V,  Jin  tke  VtUgate: 

1.  looginquo  tempore  vaccami206eff.  Voca  ergo,  si  est  ^  tibi  respondeat,  et  ad 

3.  quam  L.  aliquem  sanctorum  conuertere, 

4.  ut  coliimis  JB  P,  iuucnta  B  P, 
5  iDsi Roberi  ^«/. la recominandoit I., et ella coxmnendoit 


p 

6,  tibet P.  tamen esca iMerl.  «     i*  r  n 

7.  negletta  B  L  (negl[  P  negari  Robert),  J'  tktsfableom.ab  c. 

10.  monent  B  L.  I'  commcndoit  P. 

11.  couertanduknX.  8.  due  P. 

12.  velva  Robert,    daniittat  B.  Tke  refer^         ]^'  sevestre  X,  sflvestic  P. 

12.  enscoisP. 
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Ains  que  la  vache  fust  gitee 

Un  saint  donnoit  la  destinee, 
15    Si  que  toute  jour  revenoit 

Sainne,  dont  grant  joie  menoit. 

La  bonne  femme  et  li  jnaris 

Par  le  saint  estoient  garis 

A  qui  orent  devotion 
20    Le  jour,  sans  nuUe  fiction. 

Si  avint  une  matinee 

Que  la  vache  fust  hors  gitee, 

Si  la  commanda  a  tous  sains 

Que  revingne  son  chatel  sains, 
25    Que  de  sa  vache  ne  re^oive 

Perte,  ains  encores  de  son  lait  boive. 

Si  avint  que  celle  joumee 

De  mauls  loups  fu  eUe  estranglee. 

Son  bon  argent  li  devint  piautre, 
30    Li  uns  sains  s'atendoit  a  I'autre. 
La  morality. 

Si  veons  que  a  chose  commune 

Nulle  personne  ne  s'aiine, 

Et  la  propre  chose  resvoile 

Et  vient  solvent  devers  I'oroile. 
35    Lisons  ou  livre  Job  le  saige: 

Soions  de  si  grant  vasselaige 

Que  nous  a  un  saint  singuler 

Nous  avoons  sans  reculer; 

Qui  ne  le  fet  repentira 
40    Soi,  quant  de  vie  fenira; 

A  tart  se  pourra  repentir, 

Quar  tout  convient  anientir. 

La  priere  qu'est  singuliere 

Est  plus  entrant  et  plus  pleniere. 
45    Le  singuler  sieut  plus  mouvoir 

A  bon  preu  et  bon  estouvoir 

Que  ne  fait  generality. 

Dame  de  grant  benignity, 

Vous  estes  par  tout  exceptee, 

16.  avoit  L,  45.  La  mofo^U  folUmmg  iMs  verse  as  wH 

26.  encor  L,  as30L. 

44.  £t  P.  49.  ezcectee  P. 
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50    Tous  chastes  saiges  a  vous  bee; 
Car  vous  estes  la  droite  adreace, 
De  f  aradis  la  forteresce. 
Nub  ne  vous  doit  dissimuler, 
Mte  vous  doit  Ten  nfnimnler 

55    Avecques  tous  sains  et  toutes  sainte, 
Ainfois  dev£s  estre  emprainte 
En  cuer  de  chascun  souffretteus 
Entxe  toutes  et  entre  40US9 
Car  chascun  a  vous  se  ralie; 

60    Vostre  baniere  desploie 

Est  tour  jours  pour  desbareter; 
L'ennemi  ne  puet  contrester 
Ou  Ten  voit  vostre  confenon. 
Saiges  sommes  se  a  vous  venon; 

65    Mere  de  DifBU,  nous  secour^s, 
Ou  trestous  sommes  devourds. 


EPILOGUE 

C'est  la  snstance  de  cest  fivre. 

Or  vous  ai  cont6  mainte  fable, 
Ou  maint  bon  mot  et  profitable 
Puet  chascun  olr  et  entendre 
Qui  a  la  fim  se  voudra  prendre. 
5    Mhs  aus  bourdes  ne  gard&  mie; 
Toute  la  mouelle  et  la  mie. 
Tout  le  sen,  toute  la  substance, 
Vous  enseigneront  sans  doubtance 
Les  derreniers  vers  de  la  fable, 
10    Car  il  sont  trestout  veritable; 
Et  du  fran^ois  et  du  latin 
Pren6s  vous  sam  plus  a  la  fin; 
II  n'i  a  nulle  fauset^, 

62.  contreter  L,  contndier  P,  7.  aen  et  L, 

TU.  substance  de  ce  romans  L.    Addidon         12.  sens  L,  sans  P. 
in  margin  B  L, 
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Et  pour  ce  V€  je  translate; 
15    Pour  les  dammes  tant  seulement 

L'ai  du  latin  trait  en  rommanty 

Ezquelles  excellent  dergie, 

Ne  tres  eminent,  n'affiert  mie; 

Vihs  est  proprement  leur  ouvraige 
20    De  Dieu  servir  de  bon  coraige, 

Et  de  leur  beUe  portelire 

Avoir  et  diligence  et  cure, 

Et  que  facent  diose  plaisant 

A  leur  maris  en  euk  aisant. 
25    Et  li  mari  doivent  entendre 

Aus  armes  et  lettres  aprendre; 

M^s  des  armes  doivent  savoir 

Plus  les  amer  sus  tout  avoir; 

Et  pour  ce  dit  Justiniens, 
30    Qui  fist  les  livres  andens: 

Je  vuil  mes  dievaliers  adrois 

Plus  saichent  armes  que  les  drois, 

Mhs  Tun  et  Tautre  est  bon  ensamble. 

Si  doit  Ten  mettre,  ce  me  samble, 
35    Noble  homme  quant  il  a  sept  ans 

Que  aus  lettres  soit  entendans 

Jusques  a  quatorse  ans  ou  a  quinze; 

Puis  li  soit  la  ley^on  aprinse 

Des  armes  et  la  congnoissance 
40    Quant  chevaudie  et  est  hors  de  enfance. 

Pour  viter  peresce  et  repos, 

Revenons  a  nostre  propos. 

Ce  livre  fit  chier  a  tenir, 

Ci  convient  Ysopet  |pir. 
45    Je  votts  aferme  et  creant 

De  ce  ne  mentir£  neant. 

Que  estudier  en  Ysopet 

N'est  pas  euvre  de  mignopet; 

15.  les  gens  kyes  a  be.  45-84.  ^m.  a  b  c;  w  b  e  ih$  FnUpm  fi» 

17-42.  9im.abc.  das  Ml  amimm  Atimmd^  tkm  woHs  mmpy 

28.  seor  JL  nmomdtt  sf  f.  36r:  Amen.  Eiplidt  Ettfrni 

38.  ^me  L  P.  patat  qui  didt  yaopitt  W.  Feenler»  Lymur 

40.  ct  hon  est  jL,  est  M.  P.  Ks9^p.  ilii]. 

44.  Si  L;  iaopet  P,  Eaopct  a.  45.  affemie  bA  JL 
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Car  Ten  y  trcuvc  verity, 
50    Combien  que  fable  recite 

L'ait;  ce  n'est  pas  a  merveillier, 

Car  qui  en  logique  vuet  veillier, 

n  trouvera  que  de  premisses 

FausseSy  ensamble  bien  assises, 
55    S'ansuit  vraie  conclusion. . 

Yceste  est  vraie  opinion; 

Mhs  aucunement  verity 

Ne  puet  engoudier  fausset£, 

Car  ce  qui  est  ne  puet  non  estre, 
60    £t  ce  qui  n'est  pas  puet  bien  nestre; 

£t  I'espine  porte  la  rose^ 

De  I'aunier  ist  bien  douce  chose. 

La  rose  pres  est  de  I'ortie. 

La  terre  qui  est  bien  gaingnie 
65    Porte  bon  blef  et  pourte  varge, 

Bon  et  mauvfe  ensamble  charge. 

L'en  ne  se  doit  si  abregier 

Tantost  I'un  pour  I'autre  arregier 

Jusques  l'en  viegne  a  la  meurt6y 
70    £t  puis  puet  Ten  par  grant  seurt£ 

D'une  part  mettre  le  bon  bl6, 

Les  chardons  soient  assemble, 

^t  les  varges,  pour  ou  feu  mettre. 

Ainsi  le  nous  dit  a  la  lettre 
75    Li  Sauverres  de  tout  le  monde; 

Pour  ce  est  que  la  ou  il  habonde 

Multitude  de  humain  lignaige, 

Sembleroit  que  ce  fust  outraige 

Qui  n'auroit  deboin^ret£ 
80    Pour  cause  de  plurality. 

Car  qui  voudroit  tout  effader, 

Les  bons  y  faudroit  enlader. 

Ne  puet  estre  qu'en  mainte  gent 

Ne  soient  aucun  bel  et  gent. 


55.  Sainainc  B  P.  78.  doumage  P. 

6S.'  porte  L,  pour  ce  vuarge  P.  79.  debonnairete  L  P. 

74.  en  la  tetxe  P.  80.  pularite  P. 
77.  et  P. 
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[LXV.    DE  VIRO  ET  VXORE 

Dum  uir  et  uxor  amant,  uxorem  priuat  amato 

Parca  tiiro,  nee  earn  priuat  amore  uiri. 
Coniugis  amplectens  tumulum  pro  coniuge  uexat 

Vngue  genas,  oculos  fletibus,  ora  sono. 
5    Hanc  iuuat  ipse  dolor^  nequit  hac  de  sede  reuelli 

Grandine  seu  tenebris  seu  prece  siue  minis. 
Ecce  renin  dampnat  index,  crux  horrida  punit. 

In  cruce  custodit  tempore  noctis  eques. 
Hie  sitit,  ad  tumulum  uocat  hunc  et  clamor  et  ignis, 
10  Orat  aque  munus.  hec  dat  et  ille  bibit. 

Egrum  nectareis  audet  cor  inungere  uerbis, 

Hunc  uocat  ad  primum  cura  timoris  opus. 
Sed  redit  et  dulces  monitus  intexit  amaro 

Cordi.  uicta  subit  castra  doloris  amor. 
15    Vir  metuens  furi  furem,  suspendia  furis 

Visit,  sed  uiduam  tactus  amore  petit. 
Hanc  ligat  amplexu  fructumque  ligurit  amoris. 

Hinc  redit  ad  furem,  sed  loca  fure  carent. 
Hie  dolet,  hoc  questu  dolor  hie  instigat  amicam: 
20  Non  bene  seruato  fure,  timore  premor. 

Rex  michi  seruandum  dederat,  me  regius  ensis 

Terret,  et  extorrem  me  iubet  esse  timor. 
Hec  ait:  Inueni,  que  spem  tibi  suscitet,  artem. 

Vir  mens  inplebit  in  cruce  furis  bonus. 
25    Ipsa  uiri  bustum  reserat,  pro  fure  cathenat 

Ipsa  uirum,  restem  subligat  ipsa  uiro. 
Huie  merito  suceumbit  eques,  succumbit  amori 

Ilia  nouo,  ligat  hos  firmus  amore  thorns. 
Sola  premit  uiuosque  metu  penaque  sepultos 
30  Femina.  femineum  nil  bene  finit  opus.] 

IFOrster:  Lyoner  Ytopei,  XLVIH,] 

65.  D'an  homme  et  de  sa  femme. 

^a  se  traie  cilz  qui  a  femme 
Si  chier  eon  a  son  corps  et  s'ame, 
Et  si  orra  une  matire 
Qui  aus  maris  est  bonne  a  dire. 
5    Uns  preudons  et  sa  femme  estoient 

atte  as  in  c;  am.  a  b.  3.  une  lectzon  lire  b,  A^engneiit  ouir  unt 

1.  tkree  wenes  subsiUisted  in  c.  matieie  c, 

2.  quit  a  d,  quils  ont  c.  4.  aux  amans  c. 
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Qui  par  samblant  mout  s'entramoient; 

£t  quant  ly  preudons  deffina 

Sa  femme  tel  dueil  en  mena, 

Qui  one  ne  se  voult  deporter, 
10    Ne  nuls  ne  Ten  puet  conforter 

Ne  faire  cesser  de  son  plaint; 

Mais  sus  la  tumbe  mout  se  plaint 

Senz  repos  nul  ne  senz  sejour, 

Que  ne  s'en  part  ne  nuit  ne  jour. 
15    Pour  priere  ne  pour  menace 

Ne  se  mouvoit  de  celle  place, 

Et  dit  qu'elle  ne  se  mouvra 

Jamais  d'illeuc,  ains  y  morra. 

Adonc  fu  uns  lierres  pendus, 
20    Et  que  il  ne  fust  despenduz 

Fu  la  garde  baillee  et  mise 

Sur  un  chevalier^  en  tel  guise 

Que  se  il  le  larron  perdoit 

II  seroit  pendus  la  en  droit. 
25    Cilz  au  larron  garder  bailla, 

Tant  se  pena  et  traveilla 

Qu  'il  ot  soif I  et  aler  ne  scot 

Fors  la  ou  les  complaintes  ot 

De  celle  qui  crie  et  qui  brait, 
30    Et  pour  le  feu  celle  part  vait. 

Boire  quiert,  et  a  boire  a  hetl. 

Mout  U  plaist  ce  qu'il  a  veil; 

Au  partir  li  deist:  Doulce  amie, 

Si  grant  plains  ne  vous  affiert  mie; 
35    Laissi6s  vostre  plorer  ester, 

Vous  n'y  pov6s  rien  conquester. — 

Au  pendu  va  que  il  garda; 

Quant  il  f  u  la,  si  regarda, 

9.  CoDoques  c;  sen  6  c.  25.  vdUac. 

10.  Que  nuls  ne  la  puet  b.  Pour  nul  tant  la         27.  sot  b  c, 

sceust  €.  29.  si  crie  et{bxait  b,  De  la  femme  qui  si 

12.  Ains  c;  tombe  au  mort  b  c.  fort  brait  c. 

16.  vucnlt  (voult)  mouvoir  de  sa  ft  (c).  31.  De  leaue  demande  a  c;  a  eu  ft  c. 

17.  sen  mouuera  ft,  bougeza  c.  32.  terse  om,  ft. 
20.  De  paour  qufl  ne  feust  6.  34.  pleurftc. 

22.  A  un  c.  36.  ne  ft;  riens  ft  c. 

23.  il  om,  ft  c;  lanont  a;  despendoit  ft,         37.  garde  ft,  gardoit  c. 

yert  perdu  e,  38.  il  le  volt  et  le  regarde  ft,  regaide  et  il 

24.  En  lieu  de  lui  seroit  pendu  e,  le  voit  c. 
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Puis  le  relaisse  et  s'en  revient 

40    Vers  celle  dont  au  cuer  li  tient. 
De  beUes  parolles  la  paist 
Tant  qu'a  cdle  s'amour  li  plabt, 
Et  puis  au  larron  s'en  retoume. 
Quant  il  le  vit|  petit  sejourney 

45    Ains  revient  et  acole  et  baise 
Celle  qui  samble  que  li  plaise, 
Con  dlz  qui  s'amour  li  promet; 
Mais  quant  dlz  au  retour  se  met 
Pour  celui  que  garder  devoit, 

50    Senz  le  larron  les  fourches  voit, 
Qtt'il  avoit  est6  despenduz. 
Pasm£s  chay  tous  estenduz. 
Si  ne  f u  mie  de  merveille. 
Puis  vint  arrieres,  si  conseille; 

55    Du  fait  a  dit  a  celle  femme 
Que  li  roys  sus  corps  et  sus  ame 
Ly  avoit  ce  pendu  livr£; 
Jamais  n'en  sera  delivr£ 
Que  li  ro3rs  ne  le  face  pendre^ 

60    Si  ne  s'enfuit  senz  plus  attendre. 
Celle  qui  s'amour  ot  li£, 
£t  qui  I'autre  ot  tost  oubli£ 
Que  souloit  a  baron  avoir, 
Ly  dist:  Je  ay  trouv<,  de  voir, 

65    Engin  par  quoy  ser6s  gueriz. 
Ne  gist  cy  en  droit  mes  mariz; 
Nous  le  deffouirons  et  prendrons. 
En  lieu  du  larrons  le  pendrons. — 
Si  le  deffouy  et  pendi, 

70    Oncques  autres  n'y  attendi. 
Cils  qui  ce  vit  et  regarda 
Que  lui  ainsi  de  mort  garda, 


42.  Tant  quil  ct  samour  b. 

44.  point  ny  b,  pon  y  c. 

45.  ferjf  om.  b;  au  ictoumer  se  c. 

49.  Le  lairan  que  c. 

50.  Qui  fust  cmUe  c. 

56.  tur  ame  b;  Et  dIst  que  le  roy  sua  Mm 
amec. 

60.  Slide. 

61.  lamoit  par  amour  e. 


62.  Du  tout  oublie  son  eigDour  c. 

63.  au  baron  a  c. 

66.  Yey  en  droit  gist  c. 

67.  pandraos  a;  Destener  k  fault  et  k 
prendre  c 

6S.  pendrec. 

69.  Gils  a. 

7L  Le  chevalkr  vit  et  regarde  e. 

72.  k  garde  c. 
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Si  la  prist  puis  pax  manage, 

Si  ne  sc6  je  s'il  fit  que  sage. 
75    Autant  puet  il  de  soy  attendre. 

Con  du  premier,  qu'elle  fist  pendre. 

Femme  seulle,  se  m'est  avis, 

De^it  a  gens  mors  et  vis. 

A  paines  a  bon  finement 
80    Euvre  de  femme,  ou  cilz  livre  ment. 

[LXVI.  DE  IWENE  ET  THAYDE 

Arte  sua  Thays  iuuenes  irretit,  amorem 

Fingit,  et  ex  ficto  fructus  amore  uenit. 
A  multis  fert  multa  procis,  ex  omnibus  unum 

Eligit,  huic  ueri  spondet  amoris  opes. 
5    Sum  tua,  sisque  mens,  cupio.  plus  omnibus  unum 

Te  uolo,  sed  nolo  munus  habere  tuum. 
Percipit  ille  dolos  et  reddit  qualia  sumpsit: 

Sis  mea,  simque  tuus.  nos  decet  equs  amor. 
Viuere  non  uellem,  nisi  mecum  uiuere  uelles. 
10  Tu  michi  sola  salus,  tu  michi  sola  quies. 

Sed  falli  timeo,  quia  me  tua  lingua  fefellit, 

Preteriti  racio  scire  futura  facit. 
Vitat  auis  taxum,  quam  gustu  teste  probauit. 

Fallere  uult  hodie,.  si  qua  fefellit  heri. 
15    Thayda  si  quis  amat,  sua,  non  se,  credat  amari. 

Tha}^  amore  caret,  munus  amantis  amat.] 

[FUrsier:  Lyoner  Yzoptt,  XUX.] 

66.  D'une  femme  et  d*uii  joavenceau. 

Une  femme  yere  en  un  pais 
Qui  estoit  nommee  Thais. 
Mout  belle  damoiselle  estoit. 
Grant  p&ine  et  grant  cure  metoit 
5    Qu'a  ces  jouvenceaux  peust  plaire, 
£t  si  disoit  pour  mieux  attraire 
A  chascun  qui  si  chier  I'etist, 
Que  du  sien  rien  ne  recetist. 
La  damoiselle  un  en  eslut, 

75-76.  verses  om.  b,  2.  appellee  b. 

78.  Decoipt  et  grifve  b,  Decoit  et  griefve  c.  5.  ses  6  c. 

79.  deffinement  ft  c.  7.  si  chier  ne  leust  6  c. 
title  as  in  c;  om,  a  b,  8*  Qui  a;  nen  seust  b. 
1.  ot  be.  9.  a  un  sesbastoit ft. 
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10    Qui  entre  les  autres  li  pleut, 

Qu'elle  voult  qui  fust  ses  amis; 

£t  dist  qu'en  lui  a  son  cuer  mis: 

A  vous  m'ottroy,  a  vous  me  don 

Senz  attendre  nul  guerredon; 
15    Jamais  autre,  se  Dieux  me  gart, 

Fors  vous,  en  mon  cuer  n'aura  part. — 

CiU  qui  entent  et  scet  de  voir 

Qu'elle  dit  pour  lui  decevoii,  * 

Pense  a  lui  decevoir  encontre; 
20    Mais  grant  samblant  d'amour  li  monstre, 

Et  li  dist:  Ma  tres  doulce  amie, 

De  ce  ne  vous  doubt6}  mie, 

Que  nulle  autre  tant  ne  me  plaist. — 

Einssi  de  parolles  la  paist: 
25    Je  me  doubt,  dit  il,  toutevoye 

Qu'ancores  decetiz  ne  soye; 

Autre  foys  m'avez  deceii,         » 

A  parolles  bien  I'ay  sceii; 

Par  vous  autres  faiz  trespassez 
30    Me  congnois  es  futurs  ass£s. — 

Cil  sembla  I'oysel  qui  eschieve 

L'erbe  qui  scet  qui  au  goust  grieve. 

Se  femme  vous  puet  conchier, 

Autel  voudray  faire  buy  comnie  hier. 
35    Tu  ne  doiz  ja  croire  putain; 

Pour  ce,  s'elle  te  dit:  Je  t'aim, — 

Ne  fait  fors  decevoir  la  gent; 

Elle  ne  t'aime  pas,  mH  I'argent. 

[LXVII.  DE  PATRE  ET  FILIO. 

Est  pater,  huic  natus.  hie  patri  cedere  nesdt, 

Nam  fugienda  facit  et  facienda  fugit. 
Mens  uaga  discurrit  et  menti  consonat  etas: 

Mentis  et  etatis  turbine  frena  fugit. 

10.  plaifloitft.  26.  ny(. 

12.  qaelle  y  a  b;  Et  lui  dist  mon  tres  29.  this  v€rs§  ffttmos  30  m  b. 

dotilz  amis  c.  31-32.  verses  cm.  a. 

16.  corps  be.  32.  soit  qui  au  goust  11  d. 

19.  a  ia  d,  Pense  la  c.  33.  acrocfaier  c. 

22.  Tant  me  plaises  nen  b,  Tant  vous  34.  Autel  hui  fen  comme  b,  EBe  vous 

ayme  nen  c,  voukira  escorcfaier  c. 
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5    Ira  senis  punit  pro  nati  crimine  senios, 
Instniit  ista  senem  fabula  nota  seni. 
Cauta  bouem  uitulumque  manus  supponit  aratro. 

Hie  subit,  ille  iugum  pellit.  arator  ait: 
Gaudei  letus  ara,  tu  quern  domat  usus  arandi. 
10         A  boue  maiori  diacat  arare  minor. 

Non  placet,  ut  sudes,  sed  des  exempla  minori. 

Qui  pede,  qui  comu  pugnat  abire  iugo. 
Sic  domat  indonliitum  domito  boue  cautua  arator. 
Sic  ueterem  sequitur  iunior  ille  bouem. 
15    Profidt  exempli  merito  cautela  docendi, 
Maiorique  sua  credat  in  arte  minor.] 

IPdrskr:  Lyomer  Yaopa,  L.] 


67.  D'un  pere  et  d'nii  eafttit 

Uns  preudons  ot  un  fil  moult  jeune 
Qui  nuUe  chose  terrienne 
Ne  vouloit  pour  son  pere  faire, 
Ain^is  faisoit  tout  le  contraire. 
5    A  bien  faire  ne  a  aprendre 
Ne  vouloit  penser  ne  entendre. 
Ly  preudons  qui  batre  ne  Tose, 
Si  s'est  pensez  d'une  chose 
Qu'il  ot  jadiz  olr  conter, 

10    Qu'uns  gaignieres  qui  vost  dompter 
Un  toreau,  le  mit  a  la  charue 
Ou  son  buef,  et  li  toreau  rue. 
Qui  le  jof  n'avoit  pas  apris; 
A  arer  ne  se  fust  ja  pris. 

15    Mais  il  voit  le  buef  ansien 
Qui  are  et  trait  bien  au  lien, 
£t  le  fiert  le  vilain  et  point 
Ne  dlz  ne  s'en  effroye  point 
Et  voit  que  dl  qui  I'atisoit 

20    De  I'aguillon,  si  ltd  disoit: 
Are,  buef,  si  feras  que  saige; 
Are  qui  d'arer  as  Tusaige; 
Apren  ce  toreau  a  arer, 


UUe  as  im  c;  mi.  a  b. 

8.  empeoaes  est  b,  test  pourpcnie  c, 

10.  on  adgneur  e;  doubter  a  b. 

13.  jeabe. 

17.  et  li  vflains  poiiit  a;  bouvier  c. 


18.  A  arer  bien  et  a  point  &. 

19.  db  qui  latiaoit  6  c. 

21.  salves  0. 

22.  forse  om.  a. 
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S'il  n'arei  il  puet  bien  comparer. — 
25    Einsi  le  jure  et  li  promet. 

Ly  toreauz  a  arer  se  met| 

Qui  or  iert  a  tenir  si  fort 

Qui  lan^oit  des  pi^  et  du  corps. 

Au  preudomme  de  ce  souvint, 
30    Et  pub  a  sa  mesnie  vint; 

Devant  son  fil  Tun  fiert  et  chace, 

L'un  ledange,  I'autre  menace. 

Si  les  tourmentoit  et  menoit 

Qui  n'y  a  nul  qui  paour  n'ait, 
35    Et  dit  qu'il  nl  a  nul  si  fier. 

Si  le  fait  un  pou  courrouderi 

Qu'il  ne  le  chatie  bien  et  bate 

Et  que  de  lui  Torgueil  n'abate. 

Li  filz  qui  ce  regarde  et  voit 
40    Si  se  pourpense  et  se  pourvoit 

Qu'ainsi  pourroit  il  de  lui  faire, 

Si  s'en  voult  des  or  mis  retraire 

De  mal,  et  changier  son  courage. 

Pour  autrui  duuti  devient  saige. 
45    Bon  example  fait  bon  a  prendre; 

A  grant  doit  obeir  le  mendre. 

[LXVIII.  DE  GIVE  ET  EQVITE 

CiuiSy  eques  sub  rege  uigent.  hie  prelia  regis. 

Hie  dispensat  opes,  hie  uir  et  ille  senez. 
Inuidie  perSata  genis  innata  dolori> 

Flammis  fax  iuuenem  torret  honore  senis. 
5    Regis  in  aure  truces  figit  de  due  susurros: 

Est  tibi  non  pastor,  sed  lupus  ille  senex. 
Ditant  furta  senem,  creuit  sua  copia  furtis, 

Est  sua  de  censu  gaza  redsa  tuo. 
Firmabo  mea  uerba  manu,  sua  furta  fateri 
10         Hunc  fadam.  bello  iudice  uerus  ero. 

24.  Se  il  nare  bien  comparer  b  c.  37.  Qui  ne  a. 

25.  Le  puest  se  li  juxe  et  ptomet  b,  Le  38.  Et  que  a. 

pooms  ce  jure  et  promet  c.  44.  Et  des  or  nuds  estre  plus  sage  6, 

28.  Qui  vuoit  c.  Par  autray  chastoy  devtnt  caige  0. 

30.  majngnif  b,  tous  ses  servans  e,  45.  Moult  b. 
35.  lienis  0. 
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Cum  moueant  obiecta  senem,  plus  debilis  etas 

Hunc  mouet  ac  senii  crimine  tiisus  hebes. 
Parcunt  iura  seni,  si  pro  sene  pugnet  amicus, 

Cui  nullius  odor  fenoris  arma  probat. 
15    Mendicat  pugilem,  sed  abest  qui  pugnet  amicus. 

Nam  ref ugit  uiso  turbine  falsus  amor. 
Dum  fortuna  tonat,  fugitiuos  terret  amicos, 

£t  quis  amet,  quis  non,  sola  procella  docet. 
Cena  trahit  ciuem,  differt  nox  una  duellum, 
20  SoUicitat  mentem  iusta  querela  senis: 

Quos  mentis  emi,  multos  michi  fedt  amicos 

Longa  dies,  cunctos  abstulit  bora  breuis. 
De  tot  amicorum  populo  non  restitit  unus, 

Quamque  dedi  multis,  nemo  repensat  opem. 
25    Rebar  pace  f rui,  mea  paci  congruit  etas. 

Sed  mea  turbauit  gaudia  liuor  edax. 
Hosti  multa  meo  palmam  pepigere.  tepesco, 

Sle  calet.  careo  uiribus,  ille  uiget. 
Arma  parum  noui,  se  totum  prebuit  armis. 
30  Est  michi  uisus  hebes,  uisus  acutus  ei. 

Nil  michi  prebet  opem  nisi  iuste  gracia  cause. 

De  fragili  queritur  preside  causa  potens. 
Corporis  edipsim  timet  alti  copia  cordis. 

Nam  fragili  peccat  mens  animosa  manu. 
35    Si  turpes  nitide  mendaz  infamia  tiite 

Infigit  maculas,  quid  nituisse  iuuat? 
Desperat  iugetque  senex.  hunc  lenit  arator, 

Qtii  senis  arua  nouat,  annua  lucra  ferens. 
Me  stimulat  pietas  pro  te  perferre  duellum, 
40  Est  michi  pro  domino  dextra  parata  meo. 

Ecces  dies  oritur,  locus  est  tempusque  duello. 

Stant  pugiles.  inhiant  mente  manuque  sibi. 
Est  equiti  fedum,  quod  stet,  quod  pugnet,  arator, 

Seque  putat  uictum,  ni  cito  uincat  eum. 
45    Nil  de  se  retinet  uirtus  oblita  futurii 

Dextera  corporeas  prodiga  fundit  opes. 
Ictus  ipse  suos  steriles  expendit  in  usus, 

Et  feriens  hostem  se  magis  ipse  ferit. 
Sed  proprie  uirtutis  opes  abscondit  arator 
50  Dum  locus  expense  detur  et  hora  sue. 

Aut  motu  fallit  aut  armis  temperat  ictus, 

Predicitque  minas  frontis  utrumque  iubar. 


# 
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Dormitans  uigilat  et  cessans  cogitat  ictus, 

Et  metuens  audet  dextra  notatque  locum. 
55    Hec  mora  non  artis  racio,  sed  culpa  timoris 

Creditur.  arte  fruens  esse  uidetur  inhers. 
Gaudet  eques  uicisse  putans,  spemitque  bubulcum, 

Sudoremque  suum  tergit  ab  ore  suo. 
Ecce  moram  nescit,  equitem  speculata  morantem 
60         In  cubiti  nodum  rustica  claua  ferit. 
Huius  plaga  loci  tocius  corporis  aufert 

Robur.  cedit  eques  seque  cadente  sedet. 
O  noua  simplicitasi  sedet  ipse  uocatque  sedentem, 

Et  nisi  surgat  eques,  surgere  uelle  negat. 
65    Surge,  bubulcus  ait.    Cui  miles:  Surgere  nolo. 

Alter  ait:  Sedeas,  meque  sedere  licet. 
Turba  stupet.    Prefectus  adest,  equitique  moranti 

Imperat,  aut  surgat  aut  superatus  eat. 
Heret  eques.    Prefectus  ait:  Te  uicit  arator. 
70  Pugna  cadit.    Regi  panditur'ordo  rei. 

Rex  ait:  Incisum  nodo,  prefecte,  duellum, 

Dedecus  explanet  iUe  uel  ille  suum. 
Pugna  redit,  milesque  sedet  uelut  ante  sedebat. 

Surge,  bubulcus  ait.    Non  uolo,  reddit  eques. 
75    Cultor  ait:  Dum  stare  negas,  ego  stare  negabo. 

Surgere  si  temptas,  surgere  promptus  ero. 
Ambo  sedent,  ridet  populus,  presesque  bubulco 

Intonat:  Aut  pugnes  aut  fuge.  tempus  abit. 
Cultor  ait:  Surgat.  caderet,  si  surgere  uellet. 
80  Percute,  preses  ait,  percute,  surget  eques. 

Te  decet  aut  ilium  uicti  sibi  ponere  nomen. 

Hoc  michi  non  ponam  nomen,  arator  ait. 
Surgo,  surge,  miser!  nam  turpe  ferire  sedentem 

Est  michi,  sitque  tibi  turpe  sedendo  mori. 
85    Sic  ait  et  timidum  mulcet.  rogat  ille  furentem: 

Parce  precor.  uincor.  supplico.  uictor  abi. 
Leta  nouat  fortuna  senem.  senis  unicus  heres 

Scribitur  et  dignas  intrat  arator  opes, 
lus  superat  uires,  sors  aspera  monstrat  amicum. 
90  Plus  confert  odio  gracia,  fraude  fides. 

Fine  sui  uersus  gemino  quod  cogitat  omnis 

Fabula  declarat  datque  quod  intus  habet.] 

[FdrsUr:  Lyoner  Ysopei,  LX,] 
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68.  Do  chevalier  et  do  viHaiiL 

En  son  hostel  avoit  un  ro3rs 

Un  chevalier  et  un  bourg03rs. 

Ly  bourg03rs  Tostel  maintenoit, 

De  I'argent  garde  se  prenoit. 
5    Li  autres  aus  armes  aloit, 

D'autre  chose  ne  se  mesloit. 

Ly  ro3rs  ot  le  bourgoys  mout  chier; 

Mout  en  pesa  le  chevalier, 

Et  dit  que  du  bourgo3rs  dira 
10    Tel  chose  au  roy  que  lui  nuira. 

Un  jour  a  le  roy  appell£ 

Et  lui  a  dit  tout  a  cell£ 
^  (Car  nul  chevalier  ne  doit  mie 

De  nulli  dire  villennie): 
15    Sire,  fait  il,  vous  ne  savez 

Dou  vilain  qui  ceans  avez; 

Lerres  est  vers  vous  et  tralttes, 

Quar  saich^  quant  vous  le  prelttes 

n  estoit  en  grant  povret£; 
20    Or  a  tel  meuble  et  tel  chaste 

Que  nombr^s  ne  seroit  pas  tost 

De  Ce  que  il  vous  emble  et  tost. — 

Sire  chevalier,  dit  ly  roys, 

Que  dittes  vous  de  mon  bourg03rs? 
25    Je  cuit  qui  n'ait  de  cy  a  Romme 

De  lui  plus  loyal  ne  preudomme. — 

Sire,  se  ne  me  voul6s  croire, 

Bien  feray  ceste  chose  voire; 

Par  devant  vous  de  ce  me  vant. — 
30    Viengne  done  li  bourgoys  devant, 

Dit  li  roys; — et  li  bourgoys  vient 

Et  li  chevaliers  remaintient 

Ly  clin  qu'il  avoit  maintenu. 

HUe  as  in  c;  am,  a  h,  15.  dist  6,  dit  c. 

5.  aloit  aux  armes  c,  16.  Ce  bouigois  que  c, 

6.  ne  am.  b;  Et  bien  estoit  amez  des         17.  Votz  lieries  est  et  voz  trautres  6,  Et 
dames  c.  vostie  traitre  et  lanon  c. 

8.  Envie  en  ot  c.  18.  pristes  h;  Car  quant  ii  vint  en  vo 

10.  qui  h  c.  maison  c. 

11.  dist  au  roys  en  celie  6,  en  cele  c.  24.  Vous  dittes  mal  c. 

12.  Le  chevalier  mal  appelle  6,  en  parle  c.  32.  si  se  maintient  c. 

13-14.  verses  am.  a.  33.  daim  h;  En  ce  quavoit  dit  du  bourgois 

c. 
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Ly  bourgoys  qtii  estoit  chennu, 
35    Debrisife  et  de  grant  aage, 

S'esbahit  mout  du  grant  oultrage 

Que  li  chevalier  lui  met  sus. 

Si  s'esbahit  encore  plus 

De  ce  qu'il  a  mauvais  yeux, 
40    Et  que  il  est  feibles  et  vieuz. 

Toutevoie  se  pense  deffendre. 

Si  est  al£  son  gaige  tendre, 

Mais  pour  Taage  dont  il  yere 

Octroie  la  court  qu'il  quiere 
45    Autre  champion,  s'il  lui  plaist, 

A  Tendemain  sans  autre  plaist. 

Mout  quiert  li  preudons  et  purchace 

Qui  pour  lui  la  bataiUe  face, 

Mais  cilz  ne  treuve  nulz  qui  la  praigne, 
50    Tant  se  greuve  ne  tant  se  plaigne; 

Ne  pour  denier  ne  pour  maille 

N'ose  nuls  faire  la  bataiUe. 

Tant  a  fortune  bonne  duree, 

A  ly  homs  amis  sanz  mesuree; 
55    Et  quant  bonne  fortune  cesse, 

Ly  faulx  amis  tantost  le  lesse. 

Ly  preudons  qui  fut  mout  pensis, 

Au  soir  a  table  s'est  assis; 

Et  sa  mesnie  environ  lui 
60    Courrouci^  sont  de  son  ennuy, 

Et  mout  dolent  de  son  contraire: 

Las,  dit  il,  que  pourray  je  faire? 

Que  sont  my  amy  devenu? 

Ne  dont  m'est  cilz  meschiez  venuz? 
^  65    Assez  cuidoye  amis  avoir, 

Or  puis  je  veoir  et  savoir 

Que  n'en  ay  ne  un  ne  demi; 

34.  three  verses  substUuied  in  c,  49.  lempieigne  h,  latrepxenne  c. 

38.  £t  encore  sesmaye  plus  c,  50.  Tant  se  demante  ne  cooq>laingne  ft  c, 

41.  pense  a  ft  c.  52.  prenre  c. 

42.  rendze  c.  53.  Tant  comme  bonne  fortune  (fortune 

44.  Encore  lui  a  on  ordene  que  il  quiere  a,  bonne)  dure  ft  (c). 
La  court  lui  ottroye  qui  quiere  c.  54.  measure  ft  c. 

45.  comiviignon  ft.  59.  maignie  ft,  ses  servans  c, 

46.  senz  arrest  ft,  Et  quil  se  face  sans  arrest  64.  ce  meschief  venu  ft  c, 
c. 
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£t  ou  sont  b1€  tant  d'ami 

Qui  maistre  et  seigneur  me  damoienty 
70    Et  disoient  que  tant  m'amoient? 

De  Tamour  que  li  vens  m'emporte 

Trop  me  griefve  et  me  desconforte. 

De  ce  qu'ay  perdu  mes  amis 

Vigueureux  est  mes  ennemis, 
75    Joennes,  fors  et  d'armes  prisi^s, 

Et  je  foibles  et  debriai^s. 

Noncques  d'armes  n'aprins  a  suivrei 

Si  cuidoye  mieux  en  pays  vivre; 

Si  ne  sgay  neant  de  bataille, 
80    Et  il  en  scet  assez  sanz  faille. 

Chaux  esty  j'6  frois;  et  la  veue 

Ay.mauvaise,  et  il  a  ague. 

Briefment,  je  n'y  voy  nuUe  voye 

Ne  chose  qui  aidier  me  doye, 
85    Fors  ce  que  j'ay  bonne  querelle, 

Et  cilz  mauvaise  qui  m'apelle. 

En  paix  cuiday  fenir  ma  vie. 

Or  ne  puis,  ce  me  fait  enuie. 

Or  me  gart  Dieux  par  sa  puissance, 
90    Et  me  deffende  de  mescheance. — 

Ainsi  li  bourgoys  se  complaint. 

Quant  un  bouvier  qui  o  lui  meint 

Se  dresse  et  li  promet  sans  faille 

Que  pour  lui  fera  la  bataille, 
95    Et  dit:  Je  suis  vostre  servant 

Et  pour  ce  suy  venu  avant; 

Pitife  vostre  servant  esmuet, 

Qui  vous  offre  ce  que  il  puet. 

Par  raison  ne  doit  avoir  blasme, 
100    De  bon  cuer  m'offre  a  vous,  par  m'ame. — 

Ly  bourgoys  qui  ce  a  ouy, 

Ne  doubt^s  pas,  s'en  esjoy, 

68.  Quar  celz  que  ge  cuidoie  ami  b,  91.  preudoms  b. 

73.  Quence  b,  Quainsi  c,  92.  bouriois  avec  lui  a. 

77.  en  suivre  a,  95-96.  verses  am,  a  fr. 

78.  Quifrc.  96.  seilpouice. 

81.  ala  b;  Je  suis  vieuz  say  perdu  la         97.  sergentft/Carpitieacefortmesmentc. 
veue  c.  99-100.  verses  om,  a  b. 

82.  dlz  la  b;  £t  le  chevalier  la  c.  102.  senz  b;  Petitement  sen  esioy  c. 
87.  finer  frc. 
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Quar  auques  mieuz  que  neant  vault. 

De  telz  armes  comme  il  li  fault 
105    Arma  li  bourgoys  son  bouvier; 

Aimi  ce  f  u  ly  chevalier 

Si  comme  a  chevalier  avient. 

Ly  ims  et  Tautre  ou  champ  vient; 

Tuit  sont  prest  ainssi  comme  il  semble. 
1 10    £t  quant  vint  a  Paler  ensamble, 

Ly  chevalier,  qui  ot  desdoin 

De  combatre  a  tel  villain, 

Dit  qu'il  ne  se  prise  neant 

Se  tantost  noyent  recreant; 
155    Si  I'assaut  de  si  grant  ayr. 

Pour  ce  qu'il  le  cuide  esbahir, 

Que  trop  s'i  eschauffe  et  s'y  lasse; 

£t  li  villains  si  bien  s'en  passe 

Par  couardie  ou  par  sagesse, 
120    Que  non  mehaignie  ne  non  blece. 

Trop  bien  scet  endurer  les  cops. 

Et  li  chevaliers,  comme  foulx,    . 

N'entent  qu'a  ferir  et  a  batre, 

Que  le  cuide  tantost  abatre. 
125    Tant  a  feru,  tant  a  maiU6, 

Qu'il  se  sent  las  et  traveill^, 

Qu'a  force  le  convient  suer; 

Si  print  son  viz  a  essuier. 

£t  ainssi  comme  il  s'essuia, 
130    Ly  bouviers  qui  bien  I'espia 

Et  congnut  qu'il  estoit  lass£. 

Lance  un  cop  qui  I'a  tout  cass6 

O  sa  massue  le  bras  destre, 

Si  qu'il  ne  puet  en  estant  estre; 


03.  Aduis  lui  est  que  petit  vault  c. 

04.  Jay  tieuz  amies  a. 

06.  ce  om,  b  c;  lefu  c. 

07.  comme  au  a. 

10.  ferie  om.  6*  a  assembler  ensemble  c, 

11.  desdaing  h  c. 

12.  way  a  vilain  b;  De  soy  combatre  c, 

14.  tantost  ne  le  rent  b,  tost  ne  le  rent  c. 

15.  Cil  lassant  de  tres  c. 

16.  Car  tost  le  c. 

17.  Si  seschaufife  bien  fort  et  lasse  e. 

18.  le  bouvier  tres  bien  c. 


120.  Quil  ne  le  mehaigne  d  c. 

124.  forse  om,  b, 

126.  Quil  est  si  las  d,  Quil  est  tout  las  c. 

128.  son  front  b  c. 

129.  il  esuioit  d,  il  sessoioit  c. 
150.  lespioit  b  c, 

131.  £t  bien  dit  quil  est  tout  las  d,  Si  voit 
quil  est  trestout  lasse  c, 

132.  Fiertfortsiquilluiacaflsecyliacasd. 
134.  Si  qui  ne  a,  Le  chevalier  qui  ne  poet 

estre  c. 


/ 
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135    Ains  se  laist  du  cheval  cheoir. 

Et  li  bouviers  se  va  seoir, 

Qui  estoit  plains  de  grant  simplece. 

Au  chevalier  dit  qu'il  se  drece, 

Ou  il  ja  ne  s'en  levera; 
140    Et  cil  dist  que  il  non  fera: 

Einsy  me  serrai  ge  comme  tu,--^ 

Dist  le  bouvier,  qui  un  festu 

Le  chevalier  pas  ne  prisoit, 

Ne  savoit  pas  com  lui  aloit. 
145    Chascun  s'esbahist;  le  prevost 

Commande  au  chevalier  tantost 

Que  se  lieve,  ou  vaincus  s'en  aut; 

Maiz  cilz  ne  se  muet  ne  n'  assaut 

Son  anemy  si  comme  il  doit; 
150    Et  quant  li  prevosts  tout  cetvoit, 

Au  chevalier  dit  qu'il  bataille 

Au  bouvier,  ou  vaincus  s'en  aille. 

Cilz  ne  dit  mot  ne  ne  se  muet, 

Comme  cilz  qui  aidier  ne  se  puet. 
155    Et  li  prevosts  dist  de  rechief : 

Bien  a  ceste  bataille  a  chief 

Ly  bouviers  mise  et  bien  otiee. — 

Au  roy  a  la  chose  monstree. 

Dit  ly  roys:  Je  vueil  or  en  droit 
160    Que  chascuns  desreigne  son  droit 

Et  face  chascuns  son  devoir. — 

Ly  bouviers  lors  qui  esmouvoir 

Voult  li  chevalier  qui  se  siet 

Ly  escrie  qu'il  se  liet: 
165    Non  feray,  dit  le  chevaliers. — 

Ne  je  ainsiy  dit  li  bouviers; 

Se  tu  te  sieSy  je  me  serray, 

135.  En  estant  ae  va  Uiasier  cheoir  c.  149.  Nulle  riens  qui  ou  nunde  aoit  c, 

142.  Cib  dit  que  non  prise  a,  Dist  dlz  151.  quia, 

qui  ne  le  prise  5.  153.  ne  ne  se  muet  om.  a;  Le  ehlr  point  ne 

143-144.  verses  om.  ab.  se  meut  c. 

145.  Ne  son  povoir  maiz  le  a.  156.  Bien  ay  a;  a  b^ore  chief  om,  5. 

146.  que  tost  b  c,  157.  monstree  b,  oultree  e, 

147.  Se  combate   ou   vaincu   senvoit   b,  160.  desrene  b^  debate  c. 
Se  combate^ou  vaincu  se  rende  c.  163.  Fait  a,  Veult  c. 

148.  ne  ne  saut  a,  nassaut  ne  ne  meut  b,  163-164.  four  verses  svbsHMei  m  c, 
fait  semblant  quil  nentende  c.  166.  Nemoyaussic. 
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Se  tu  me  fiers,  je  te  ferray. — 

Ly  peuples  qui  ce  leur  oy  dire 
170    Et  ly  roys  s'en  prmrent  a  rire: 

Bouviers,  dit  li  roys,  lieve  sus; 

Ran  toy  vaincus,  ou  en  fay  plus. — 

A  moy  sire,  fait  li  bouviers, 

Ains  se  levera  li  premiers, 
175    Mais  il  a  paour  de  cheoir. — 

Fiers,  dist  li  ro3r8,  pur  veoir 

Se  il  se  levera  ou  non; 

Ou  toy  ou  lui  convient  le  nom 

De  vaincu  avoir  en  cest  point. — 
180    Tel  non,  dit  dlz,  ne  vueil  je  point. — 

Ly  bouviers,  puisqu'il  le  convientj 

Se  lyeve  et  au  chevalier  vient: 

Lyeve  toy,  dit  il,  mescheant, 

Ne  te  vueil  ferir  en  seant, 
185    Car  ce  seroit  honte  a  moy 

Et  plus  grant  reprouches  a  toy, 

S'en  seant  te  laisses  tuer. — 

Et  cilz  ne  se  vuelt  remuer. 

Ly  bouviers  sans  plus  atargier 
190    A  pris  sur  lui  a  deschargier; 

D'une  grant  ma^ue  qu'il  porte 

Ly  a  toute  I'eschine  torte. 

Cilz  qui  deffendre  ne  se  pot 

A  devant  tous  dit  le  mal  mot: 
195    Mercy,  pour  Dieu,  pas  ne  me  tue, 

Tu  as  la  bataille  vaincue. — 

Ly  bourgo3r8  f ut  joyaux  et  lyez, 

Et  ses  ennemis  courroudez. 

Ce  ne  say  je  que  fit  ly  roys 

169.  Tous  ceuls  qui  lui  oyient  c.  183.  il  om,  a;  Lieve  mm  be 

170.  se  ptsmezent  de  b  e.  187.  Soy  Kant  se  lalase  a,  Se  en  aeant 

171.  Lon  lui  dist  c.  mourir  testuet  c. 

172.  Rend  b,  Rens  c.  188.  Le  ehlr  point  ne  se  meut  c. 

173.  Auoy  sire  dist  b,  Non  feray  dit  c.  189.  iwrhingMar  6. 

174.  Aincots  c;  li  om.  c.  190.  Se  prent  sus  c. 
176.  FieiB  le  b.  195.  Merci  crie  pas  6. 

179.  a  ce  point  5  c.  197.  Le  bouvier  c. 

180.  Tcis  dist  il  ne  veulz  j6,  Par  toy  sire  198.  Et  le  ehlr  casalUei  c. 
nen  auimy  point  c.  199.  si  6  c. 

181.  Dit  le  bouvier  incontinent  c. 
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200    Du  chevalier  et  du  bourgoys; 

Mais  li  bourgoys  fist  du  bouvier 

Hoir  de  sa  terre  pour  loyer 

Du  gage  qu'a  tel  fin  mena, 

Et  pour  ce  que  nulz  enfans  n'a. 
205    Droiz  vainty  besoings  amis  demonstre; 

Amour  vaut,  barat  nuit  encontre. 

201.  aoD  boavier  b  c,  205.  amour  c, 

204.  Ainsi  ii  kn  leguetdonna  c. 
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[AVIONNET-PROLOGUEl 

Or  vous  ai  des  fables  aprises 

Qui  en  Ysopet  f urent  prises. 

Avionnet,  un  autre  livre, 

D'autres  bonnes  fables  nous  livre 
5    Profi  tables  a  escouter; 

Pour  ce  d'aucunes  adjouter 

Me  vuil  encores  entremettre, 

Et  du  latin  ens  roumans  mettre 

Au  preu  de  ceuls  qui  les  orront, 
10    Car  aucun  bien  prendre  y  porront. 

Dou  latin  des  vers  y  aura, 

Pour  quoi  le  sen  plus  tost  saura. 

Par  le  latin  sera  trouv6s 

Dont  le  frangois  empris  ourrds. 
15    Ne  prende  pas  toute  le  hystoire, 

Car  seroit  trop  longue  memoire; 

Et  ce  le  fais  pour  brevit£, 

Qui  est  amie  verit£, 

Et  pour  ce  que  par  aventure 
20    Ne  plaist  mie  longue  escripture. 

Plus  est  en  benignit£ 

Brieft£,  que  n'est  prolixity, 

Et  y  mettre  aucune  chose 

Que  truis  en  tiexte  ou  en  glose, 
25    Car  on  doit  tout  mettre  en  escript 

Ou  en  cuer  le  bien  qu'est  escript. 

De  ce  me  vuille  secourir 

Li  Diex  qui  pour  nous  vout  mourir, 

Et  la  Dame  qui  le  pourta; 
30    En  la  nommer  grant  deport  a. 

1 .  Addicion  prefixed  B  L;  fables  damonnet         12.  Sens  plus  pouiquoy  b. 


in  margm  in  15th  caUury  hamd  L. 
1.  Oravezlesd. 
4.  vous  6. 
6.  aviter  P;  daucuns  moB  c. 

8.  ramans  Z.,  roumant  6,  Romant  c, 

9.  liront  P. 

10.  aprendre  P, 
11-30.  om,  c, 

11.  latin  .iL  vers  h. 


13.  Ou  6. 

14.  Iatinapres6. 
15-30.  om,  b. 

15.  prendre  L,  pren  P;  Ustoire  P. 
18.  aueriteZ.. 

22.  Briete  B,  Brevete  P. 

24.  Que  ie  truis  en  tieuste  L;  tieute  P, 

28.  vost  Lf  voult  P. 
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AVIANUS 

I.    DE  RVSTICA  LVPVM  DECIPIENTE.  AV.  I. 

(lUustralion) 

Rustica  deflenti  paruo  iurauerat  olim, 

Ni  taceaty  rapido  quod  foret  esca  lupo. 
Credulus  banc  uocem  lupus  audit  et  manet  ipsas 
Peruigil  ante  fores  irrita  uota  gerens. 
5    Nam  lassata  puer  nimium  dat  membra  quieti, 
Spem  quoque  raptori  sustulit  inde  fames. 
Hunc  sibi  siluarum  repetentem  lustra  suarum 

leiunum  coniunz  sensit  adesse  lupa: 
'Cur,  inquam,  nullam  defers  de  more  rapinam, 
10         Langiuda  consumptis  sed  trahis  ora  genis?' 
'Ne  mireriSy'  ait,  'deceptum  fraude  maligna 

Viz  miserum  uacua  delicuisse  fuga. 
Namque  rogas  predam  que  spes  contingere  posset 
lurgia  nutricis  cum  michi  uerba  darent?' 

Moralitas 
15    Hec  sibi  dicta  putet  seque  sdat  arte  notari, 
Femineam  quisquis  credit  adesse  fidem. 

Addicio 
Adam,  Sansonem,  regem  Dauid  et  Salomonem 

Femina  decepit,  cepit  et  arte  sua. 
Ingemisdt  egens  ubi  non  est  femina  saltem; 
20  Femineus  dulcis  omnia  uincit  amor. 

1.  deflanti  P.  15.  putatse  que  £. 

2.  Nill^  17.  sensonemL. 

5.  lazata  L,  18b.  ideo  caue  ne  penitabit  Pm.Zin  ertf- 

8.  aenzitL.  jure  uel  penitabit  ff emeus. 

10.  set  I.  20.  a  fusion  of  Vergil,  Ed.  X  ^  Omma 

11.  deoepcum  B.  tdncU  amor:  et  nos  cedamm  amori,  and  OM, 

12.  macua  P.  Amores,  m,  2, 40  Caplaque  femineus  peetora 

13.  rogat  B  P.  torrei  amor, 

14.  nutritis  B  L. 
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Av.  1.  D«  la  noiirric«  qui  d€9iit  h  loap  it  m  parole.    ^  ^  ^^    " 

Une  nourrice  enuioit 

Ses  petis  enf^s  qui  crioit. 

Si  jure  que  il  se  tera, 

Ou  elle  au  loup  le  jetera 
5    Pour  mangier  et  pour  devourer 

Se  li  ne  lesse  a  plourer. 

Le  loup,  qui  la  promesse  oy, 

Comme  fol  mout  s'en  esjoy; 

Car  bien  cuide  sans  nulle  faille 
10    Que  celle  son  enfant  li  bailie. 

M^  li  enf^s  totime  a  repos. 

Cils  qui  a  perdu  son  prepos 

N'arreste  plus  en  celle  place. 

Car  peeur  d'une  part  Ten  chace, 
15    Et  d'autre  part  que  fain  la  proie. 

Sa  femme  li  fait  pou  de  joie 

Quant  tout  vuit  revenir  le  voit, 

Com  celle  qui  grant  fain  avoit; 

Et  li  loups  rien  ne  li  aporte. 
20    Par  pou  qu'el  ne  li  clot  la  porte. 

Ains  le  ledange  durement; 

Mhs  cils  li  respont  simplement 

Com  cils  qui  plet  ne  vuet  avoir: 

Suer,  fet  il,  je  te  fais  savoir 
25    Car  a  moi  f ouir  a  leii ; 

Une  femme  m'  a  deceii. — 
La  moralit£. 

Aussi  a  fait  plus  grant  de  moi, 

Premier  homme  et  David  le  roy, 

Si  fit  elle  le  fort  Sanson, 
30    Et  le  tres  saige  Salemon. 

Quant  il  vuet  mettre  son  couraige. 

It/,  par  sa  L.  24.  diiay  voir  e. 

I.  eniuiioit  LPb,  conioit  c,  25.  Qua  paine  ma  fouir  valu  5,  Certes  jay 

4.  gitera  L,  getera  P.  grant  travdl  eu  e. 

6.  SeilLP6c;kpIorer£,8cmplourer6c.  27.  AinaiL. 

12.  propoB  Lbc,  pouipoB  P,  27-38.  om.  b  c,  amd  two  verses 

15.  la  proche  P,  fain  qui  lesproye  b  c,  Ce  compte  reprent  oelz  et  Uasme 

17.  tcmt  vuist  L,  tout  mult  P,  sans  riens  c.  Qui  foy  cuident  trouver  en  femme. 

20.  om,  6.  31.  y  vuestL. 
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Convient  obeir  fol  et  saige. 
M^  la  douceur  de  femme  bonne 
Passe  de  soulas  toute  bonne. 
35    Le  povre  homme  gemit  et  pleure 
Se  femme  ne  vient  a  bonne  heure. 
Tant  comme  femmes  dureront 
Povres  esbai  ne  seront. 


II.    DE   CANCRO   DOCENTE   FILIVM   AMBVLANTEM. 

AV.  III. 

(lUustratian) 

Curua  retrocedens  cum  fert  uestigia  cancer, 

Hispida  saxosis  terga  relixit  aquis. 
Hunc  genitrix  cupiens  f acili  precedere  gressu 
Talibus  alloquiis  premonuisse  datur: 
5    'Nee  tibi  transuerso  placeant  hec  deuia,  nate, 
Rursus  in  obliquos  ne  uelis  ire  pedes. 
Sed  nizu  contenta  ferend  uestigia  retro 

Innocuos  prono  tramite  siste  gradus.' 
Cui  natuSy  'Fadam,  si  me  precesseris/  inquit, 
10  'Rectaque  monstrantem  cercior  ipse  sequor.' 

Moralitas 
Nam  stultum  nimis  est,  cum  tu  prauissima  temptes, 
Alterius  censor  ut  uiciosa  notes. 

Addicio    ' 
Cernere  festucam  mos  est  in  fratris  oceUo, 
In  propriis  oculis  non  uidet  ipse  trabem. 
15    Que  culpare  soles,  ea  tu  ne  feceris  ipse. 
Turpe  est  doctori  cum  uiciosa  fadt. 
Nullitus  imponas  onus  importabile  nulli; 
Vellera  que  digito  nulla  mouere  uelis. 

titambulantelfSS.fferweiix.  11.  tu  om.  P.  praiusima  ^. 

1.  confer  Lconfert^ P.  12.  sensor  P.  noces^P. 

2.  sozons  P.  14.  Lnpropius  occulis  B. 

3.  procedere  L,  15, 16.  compare  Cato^  DisL  /,  30  Quae  eul- 

4.  aloquiis  B  P.  pare  soles,  ea  iu  ne  feceris  ipse;  Turpe  est 

6.  RuasusP.  doctori,  cum  culpa  redarguit  ipsum, 

7.  contempta  B  P.  retto  L.  15.  ne  tu  J3  P  Hervieux. 

8.  tranite  £.  gniudus  P.  16.  vdcton  P  Hendeux, 

9.  Qui  P.  16b.  cum  culpa  xedarguit  ipsum  L  {from 
10.  Rettaque  Z.  monstrante  L  moustran-  Cato), 

tern  B  monstraton  P. 
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Av.  2.  De  l'«Mr«viM«  qui  aprenoit  son  fits  a  al«r. 

Une  escrevesce  de  la  mer, 

Ainsi  I'ai  je  oy  nommer, 

Aloit  au  mieux  qu'elle  savoit 

De  tant  de  pids  comme  elle  avoit. 
5    Sa  mere  dit:  Fille,  comment 

A16s  vous  si  honteusement? 

Vous  ne  faites  que  reculer; 

Autrement  deussids  aler. 

Car  c'est  trop  laidement  aid. — 
10    Bien  avds  or,  mere,  parld, 

Dit  la  fille,  or  aids  avant, 
»        Si  que  je  vous  aille  suiant, 

M^  que  devant  aler  vous  voie. — 

Adont  se  met  la  mere  a  voie, 
15    Mhs  en  11  a  plus  a  reprendre 

Qu'am  celle  qu'elle  vuet  aprendre. 

La  fiUe  si  va  laidement, 

La  mere  va  plus  sotement. 
La  moralitd. 

L'en  doit  avoir  joie  et  mesure 
20    Des  biens  que  Ten  a  de  nature. 

Aucuns  autre  souvent  reprent 

De  ce  de  quoi  il  plus  mesprent. 

Qui  aucun  juge  de  aucun  crime, 

Regart  avant  sus  soi  melsme. 
25    Tieuls  cognoit  bien  une  putie 

Qui  d'un  tref  ne  s'aper^oit  mie. 

Quant  le  bien  ensengne  le  mestre, 

Honte  est  s'il  fest  chose  senestre. 
'      Impose  nuls  importable  fats 
30    Se  aussi  bien  tu  ne  le  fais. 


1.  de mer P be. 

4.  MM.  0. 

6.  fiOe  ensement  c. 

8.  dudes  P. 
10.  aues  ores  parle  L. 
12.  suiuant  P. 
14.  en  P  6  c. 
16.  om.L,h9UwHU€»  above  in  UUerhatid, 


17.  Se  la  fiUe  va  6  c. 

19.  joie  om.  P. 

19,  20, 25-30.  om.  b  c. 

21.  Bouuent  autre  L;  reprennoit  6  c. 

23.  crimes  P» 

24.  meiine  £,  nleismfs  P. 
26.  dou  L. 
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III.    DE  SOLE  ET  BOREA.    AV.  IV. 

{lUusiralion) 

Immitis  Boreas  pladdusque  ad  sidera  Phebus 

lurgia  cum  magno  conseruere  loue, 
Quis  prior  inceptum  peragat:  mediumque  per  orbem 
Carpebat  solitum  forte  uiator  iter. 
5    Conuenit  banc  pocius  liti  prefigere  causam, 
Pallia  nudato  discutienda  uiro. 
Protinus  impulsis  uentis  circuntonat  etber, 
Et  gelidus  nimias  detulit  ymber  aquas, 
nie  magis  duplicem  lateri  drcundat  amictum, 
10         Turbida  submotos  qua  trahit  aura  sinus.  * 

Sed  tenues  radios  paulatim  crescere  Phebus  % 

lusserat  ut  nimio  surgeret  igne  iubar. 
Donee  lassa  uolens  requiescere  membra  uiator 
Deposita  fessus  ueste  resedit  humo. 

Moralitas 
15    Tunc  uictor  docuit  presencia  numina  Titan 
Nullum  premissis  uincere  posse  minis. 

Addicio 
Sermones  opera  uincunt  laudabOiora; 
Absque  bono  fine  uerbula  pauca  ualent. 

Av.  3.  De  la  compariaon  et  contens  da  aoleil  et  da  vent  de  biae. 

Devant  Jupiter  en  Tassise 
Au  soloil  se  compara  bise, 
Et  dit  que  plus  puet  et  vaut  miaus: 
Or  soit  veil,  dit  li  soulaus, 
5    Par  ce  messaige  qui  vet  la; 
Que  qui  ce  mantel  que  il  a 

tit  M>.  L.  soloP.  14.  recedit  L  rescedit  P.  MonJitas  aftit 

1.  sydera  L.  line  ISLom.B  P. 

2.  oonseniare  P.  15.  mininia  L  munniera  B  mumnem  P. 
6.  distudenda  L  discudenda  B  diacud-      tutan  B  P.   Addido  after  line  14  L  after  line 


danda  P.  15  B  P. 

7.  drcontonat  £.  18.  ualant  P. 

9.  droondat  £.  fit.,  2.  souloU  L. 

11.  SetL.  cenues  B  seimes  P.  f ebus  P.  2.  blsseP. 

12.  Iu9erat>Iu88eFat  L  m,  2,  surgeret  om.  5.  va  la  P. 

P.  ignenl  L,  5-6.  six  verses  substiMed  c. 
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Li  porra  pai  sa  force  oster, 

Cil  en  doie  le  honneur  porter.-^ 

Ainssi  I'ont  andeus  acord6 
10    Devant  dant  Jupiter  leur  d6. 

Dont  fist  bbe  Tair  tourmenter, 

Plouvoir,  greeiller  et  venter, 

Pour  li  son  mantiau  arrachier. 

Tant  com  dls  puet  du  corps  sachier 
15    A  li  joindre  se  poinne  si 

Qu'oncques  du  col  ne  li  issi; 

Angois  quant  plus  le  vent  I'empoint, 

II  plus  a  son  cost6  le  joint, 

De  celle  part  ou  sent  le  vent,  • 
20    Qui  malement  le  va  grevant. 

Au  mantiau  forment  se  ralie. 

Li  soulaus  de  I'autre  partie 

Se  leva  si  cler  et  si  chaut 

Que  tous  li  mondes  art  de  chaut. 
25    Cils  qui  ot  chaut  a  terre  pose 

Robe  et  mantel,  et  se  repose, 

Lis  li  sa  robe  et  ses  drapiaus. 

Pour  le  tamps  qui  ere  chaut  et  biaus. 
La  morality. 

Cils  qui  plus  hautement  menacent 
30    Faillent  souvent  a  ce  que  chacent. 

L'en  sieut  par  debonairet^ 

Vaincre  plus  que  par  cruaut^. 

Se  tu  vues  avoir  pacience, 

Tu  vaincras  et  sans  decevance. 
35    Redoubter  la  haute  parole 

Sens  fait  louable  est  chose  fole. 

8.  doit  knmeur  emporter  P.  22.  verse  inserted  6  c:  A  la  tempeste 

13.  Pour  arrachier  lui  son  mantel  c.  departie. 

14.  Mais  dlz  de  le  bien  atachier  b,  Mais  il         23.  et  si  hault  5  c. . 

sen  garde  bien  et  bd  c.  24.  Que  k  meMagier  meurt  de  c, 

15.  £t  joindre  a  soy  b,  Car  entour  lui         27.  En  lombre  empres  lui  ses  c. 
lataclie  sy  e,  28.  qui  estoit  tn^  chaux  c. 

21.  om.  b  c.  31.  debonnairete  LP  be. 

33->36.  om,  b  c. 
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IV.    DE  DVOBVS  SOCIIS  QVOS  VRSA  DISSOCIAVIT 

AV.  IX. 

{Illustration) 

Montibus  ignotis  cuniisque  in  uallibus  artum 

Cum  socio  quidam  susdpiebat  iter, 
SecuruSy  quodcumque  malum  fortuna  tulisset, 
Robore  coUato  posset  uterque  pati. 
5    Dumque  per  inceptum  uario  sermone  feruntur. 
In  mediam  preceps  conuenit  ursa  uiam. 
Horum  alter  fadli  comprendens  robora  cursu 

In  uiridi  trepidum  fronde  rependit  onus. 
Ille  trahens  nullo  iacuit  uestigia  gressu, 
10  Exanimem  fingens  sponte  resedit  humi. 

Continuo  predam  cupiens  fera  seua  cucurrit, 

Et  miserum  curuis  unguibus  ante  leuat. 
Verum  ubi  concreto  riguerunt  membra  timore, 
Nam  solitus  mentis  linquerat  ossa  calor, 
15    Tunc  olidum  credens  quamuis  ieiuna  cadauer 
Desiit  et  lustris  conditur  ipsa  suis. 
Sed  cum  securi  paulatim  in  uerba  redissent, 

Liberior  iusto  qui  f  uit  ante  sagax, 
'Die,  sodes,  quidnam  trepido  tibi  retulit  ursa, 
20  Nam  secreta  tibi  multaque  uerba  dedit.' 

'Magna  quidem  monuit,  tamen  hoc  quoque  maxima  iussit, 
Et  misero  semper  sunt  fadenda  michi. 

Moralitas 
"Ne  facile  alterius  repetas  consorcia,"  dixit, 
''Rursus  ab  insana  ne  capiare  fera."  ' 

Addido 
25    Confidens  homini  maledicitur  ore  uidentis; 
Indubiam  cunctis  non  adhibeto  fidem. 
Fratribus  in  falsis  exosa  pericula  subsunt; 
Subiectum  multis  lubrica  rara  fides. 

tit  dissodanit  J3.  15.  quaiusZ.  ieuniaP. 

1.  MotibusB.   ualibusP.  16.  coditurZ. 

3.  quodque  lf55.  18.  fug^Avianus. 

5.  uanoP.  21.  quidam  P. 

6.  Jm  MSS,  25.  Consideiis   MSS.    OConfidens   B). 

8.  Inuindi  crepidum  P.   rependi  rependit      inaledicit>malediciturJLm.^. 
onus  P.  26.  IndubiemP. 

9.  triens  L  P  trihens  B.  26.  fidei> fidem  L  m.  2. 

10.  Examine  P.  BponseP.  27.  sub  MSS.  sunt  added  in  late  cursive 

11.  cupians  P.  sena  L,  hand  B  L, 

12.  nuguibusP. 
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Av.  4.  D«  d«a8  compaignons  qa«  Toiirse  fist  desMinbler. 

Deus  hommes  ensamble  se  mistrent 

Et  par  les  fois  s'entrepromistrent 

Qu'am  tous  cas  s'entracorderoient 

En  tous  les  lieus  ou  il  vendroient. 
5    Mhs  il  n'orent  pas  mout  ensamble 

Mi,  qu'il  vidrent,  ce  me  samble, 

Encontre  aus  deus  venir  une  ourse. 

Li  plus  legiers  se  mist  en  course; 

Oncques  de  foi  ne  li  souvint, 
10    Mis  I'autre  demourer  convint. 

Car  sauver  ne  se  puet  par  courre, 

Mhs  toutevoies  pour  soi  escourre. 

Que  la  beste  ne  le  manjuce, 

En  un  tas  de  f  uilles  se  muce. 
15    De  pi6s  ne  de  mains  ne  se  muet, 

Ains  fait  samblant  a  miex  qu'il  puet 

Qu'il  soit  mors.    Estes  vous  la  beste 

Qui  acourt  et  sus  li  arreste. 

Aus  ongles  le  va  tournoient; 
20    Quant  voit  qui  ne  se  muet  noient, 

Si  cuide  qu'il  soit  mors  piega, 

Ne  le  mordi  ne  ne  ble^; 

Car  elle  doubte  qu'il  ne  pue. 

Va  s'en,  que  plus  ne  le  remue. 
25    Cils  qui  peeur  eue  avoit 

Se  lieve  et  ses  compains  le  voit, 

Si  vient  vers  li  et  li  enquiert 

Qu'il  fesoit  et  comment  li  yert: 

Compaings,  dit  il,  qu'av^s  ell? 
30    Longuement  av£s  ci  geii; 

DiteSy  celle  ource,  que  vous  fist, 

Quelle  parole  elle  vous  dit, 

Ne  quel  consoil  ce  pot  ore  estre? 

Longuement  pour  noient  fust  prestre, 

1.  ensemUent  P;  mirent  c.  14.  fuille  L,  fuieUes  P. 

2.  leur  c;  sentxepromirent  P.  15.  ne  de  mains  om.  L. 

4.  Oliroient  P,  seroient  c,  voulorient  b,  16.  au  mieuz  L  P. 

5.  trop  ensemble  £.  20.  quil  Z.c. 

6.  vindrent  L  P,  virent  b  c.  31.  cest  ours  c. 

7.  euz  Lt  eulz  P  5  c;  un  giant  oun  c,  33-38.  eight  verses  subslikUed  in  c. 

8.  venoit  tout  le  cours  c;  Acw  verses  in- 
seried  in  c. 
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35    Vous  a  tenu  ct  confess^. — 

Compaings,  dit  I'autre,  qui  lais6 

M'av£s  ainsi  desloiaumenty 

Elle  m'a  dit  que  vraiement 

Quant  one  avec  moi  vous  reguy, 
40    Je  fis  que  fos  et  me  deguy. 

Si  m'a  conseilli^  et  lou£ 

Que  je  trop  mauvis  t'ay  trouv6. — 
La  morality. 

Autrefois  garde  je  me  prengne 

Comment  n'a  qui  je  m'acompaigne, 
45     S'autel  peril  vuil  eschiever 

Ou  encor  me  pourra  grever. 

Le  prophetes  ainsi  nous  somme: 

Gardes,  ne  te  fies  en  homme, 

Neis  en  ton  frere  ne  te  fie; 
50    Freres  ne  te  rachete  mie. 

Ne  baudroit  I'estimation 

D 'argent  pour  ta  redemption. 

V.    DE  MILITE  CALVO  PAVPERE.    AV.  X. 

(lUustraHon) 

Caluus  eques  capiti  solitus  religare  capillos 

Atque  alias  nudo  uertice  ferre  comas, 
Ad  campum  nitidis  uenit  conspectus  in  armis 

Et  facilem  frenis  uertere  cepit  equum. 
5    Huius  ab  aduerso  Boree  spiramina  prestant 

Ridiculum  populo  conspidente  caput. 
Nam  mox  adiecto  nituit  frons  nuda  galero, 

Discolor  opposita  que  fuit  ante  coma, 
nie  sagax  risus  cum  tantis  milibus  esset, 
10  Distulit  admota  calliditate  iocum, 

'Quid  mirum,'  referens,  'positos  fugisse  capillos, 

Quem  prius  equeue  deseruere  come?' 

39.  receu  b  c,  4.  Etade  lem  frenus  P.  uercere  L. 

40.  dtcaxbc.  6.  Riduculum  ^  P.  coiispidante  P.  capud 
42.  La  moralite  after  41  in  L,                        B  P, 

47.  Li  X,  Les  P.  7.  unda  B  P. 

47-52.  om,  h  c,  8.  cosma  P. 

10.  caliditate  B  P. 

2.  thomasP.  11.  possitosP. 

3.  iiiitioi8>iiitidis  L  mends  B  mentis  P.        12.  enquene  L,  eque  uene  B  P.  deseniete 
conceptusP.  L, 
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Moralitas 
Ridiculo  cuiquam  cum  sis  absoluere  temet 
Opposita  ueri  cum  ratione  stude. 

Addido 
15    Fuscata  ceruice  stude  ne  preuitearis; 

Crine  capillata  calua  secunda  patent. 


Av.  5.  Dq  chevalier  chaave. 

Un  chevalier  qui  pou  chevoz 
Avoit  devant  comme  Saint  Pols 
A  un  toumoiement  porta 
Chevox  mors  que  il  emprunta. 
5    Mhs  un  chevalier  I'embraga 
Qui  le  hiaume  li  deslaga 
£t  coifife  et  chevoz  jus  sachier 
Li  dut  au  hiaume  deslacier. 
Tuit  cil  d'environ  qui  ce  virent 

10    Grant  ris  et  grant  moquois  en  firent; 
Car  il  n'avoit  cheveus  ou  chief. 
M^  il  tost  fu  a  grant  meschief ; 
De  necessity  vertus  fit, 
Et  en  riant  aus  autres  dit: 

15    Biau  seigneur,  la  chevoleiire 
Qui  estoit  moie  de  nature 
M'est  cheue  et  toute  faillie; 
Se  ceste  dont  s'en  est  saillie 
Et  m'a  leissi6  qui  pas  n'iert  moie, 

20    N'est  nuls  qui  mervoillie  s'en  dole. — - 
La  morality. 
Nunls  qui  a  soi  farder  met  paine 
Ainsi  grant  honte  li  avaingne 
Comme  au  chevalier  avint 
Quant  fu  surnomm6  Mar-y-vint. 


13.  Riduculo  BP.  schBP.ta  met  MSS. 

14.  radoneL. 

15.  FustataL. 

16.  Crure  Henieux,   capflata  P, 

1.  ertpdezc. 

2.  Ne  acay  comment  fu  appellez  c. 
4.  noire  h\  two  verses  inserted  here  c. 


6.  arrachaft. 

7.  Si  radement  que  au  sachier  c. 

8.  Coiffe  et  cheveuz  deust  arrachier  c, 
10.  bouides  en  c. 

20.  merueillier  Z.  6  c,  merutteillier  P. 
21-26.  om.  b  c. 
24.  mal  P. 
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25    A  la  fois  ne  se  scet  garder 
Qui  s'efforce  de  11  farder. 


VI.    DE  RVSTICO  QVI INVENIT  THESAVRVM  IN 

AGRO.    AV.XII. 

{lUustralion) 

Rusticus  impresso  molitus  uomere  terrain 

Thesaurum  sulcis  prosiluisse  uidet. 
Indignans  animo  properante  reliquit  aratrunHy 
Semina  compellens  ad  meliora  boues. 
5    Continue  supplex  Telliui  construit  aram. 
Que  sibi  depositas  sponte  dedisset  opes. 
Hunc  Fortuna  nouis  gaudentem  prouida  rebus 
Admonety  indignam  se  quoque  thure  dolet: 
'Nunc  inuenta  meis  non  prodis  munera  templis, 
10  Atque  aUos  mauis  participare  deos. 

Sed  cum  subrepto  f ueris  tristissimus  auro, 
Me  primam  lacrimis  sollidtabis  inops. 
Non  me  ridenti  uultu  sed  cernere  tristi 
Fas  erit  et  uacua  sint  tibi  uota  tua.' 

Moralitas 
15    Vnius  accepto  peccat  graue  quisque  talento; 
Quisquis  ab  hoc  sumpsit,  imputat  hoc  alii. 

Addicio 
Non  est  altare  bene  pro  reliquo  spoliandum; 
Grada  reddatur  unde  iocunda  uenit. 

tit.  thesaurum  B.  11.  sunepto  £.    fuerit  MSS.    tutissimus 

2.  sultisBP.  pzosiUuiaaeBP.  JSXcutiasimusP. 

3.  Indignatos  P.  12.  primum  MSS.  aolidtabis  L.  at  ops  P. 

4.  compeDans  .  .  .  mellioraP.  13.  udentiP. 

8.  indignanB  MSS,  14.  Fac  P. 

9.  iuue&ta  X  iumenta  B  inmenta  P.  proit         15.  pectat  .  .  .  taUentoP. 
LprodltjBP.  18.  GratiaP.  imda>unde L m. ^. 

10.  manis  L  P  (>inaii]8  L  m.  2).   patid- 
pare  P. 
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Av.  6.  Dv  vilam  qui  tronva  le  tresor  ea  sa  terre. 

Un  vilain  qui  sa  terre  aroit 

Aventure  pas  ne  queroit, 

M^  tant  ala  et  tant  revint 

Que  aventure  li  avint, 
5    Qu'em  terre  trouva  grant  richesce. 

Le  vilain  ses  buefs  y  adresce, 

A  la  richesce  remuer. 

Riches  fu  il,  n'em  pot  muer. 

Tant  f u  riches  li  palsans 
10    Et  d'esterlins  et  de  besans. 

Que  plus  riche  ne  fust  a  quenre. 

Mout  en  sot  grans  gris  a  la  terre 

Par  cui,  ce  dit,  le  tresor  a; 

Bien  la  servi,  bien  le  honnora. 
15    MH  de  celle  dont  ce  li  vint, 

De  Fortune,  ne  li  souvint; 

Oncques  rien  ne  Fen  mercia. 

Fortune  pas  ne  Poublia; 

Ains  en  ot  et  duel  et  despit, 
20    Se  li  retoli  sans  respit 

Quanqu'elle  li  avoit  presto. 

Si  devint  povre  et  endebt£. 

Adonc  Fortune  se  li  dist, 

Que  de  sa  meschance  se  rist: 
25    Vilains,  or  t'ai  je  mis  a  point, 

Quar  tu  ne  m'as  merci£  point 

De  ce  que  je  donn£  t'avoie, 

Qui  merciee  estre  en  devoie. 

Or  m'en  rirai,  tu  ploreras, 
30    Que  tousjours  m^  chetis  seras. — 
La  morality. 

Du  vilain  ai  bien  o!  dire 

Que  miex  li  fait,  et  dls  I'a  pire. 

Son  bienfaiteur  doit  Ten  loer 

Du  bienfait,  sans  autre  avoer. 


1.  TiDam  en  sa  X  6. 

8.  Na  plus  cure  de  chamier  b  c. 
12.  bon  gnbc, 
17.  this  verse  repeated  in  P. 


20.  lecoili  L,  tolli  b,  a  toleu  c. 

26.  om.  P. 

30.  cbetif  L  P. 

32.  Qui  Pbc;  bien  b;  le  trenue  pize  c. 
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Vn.    DEIOVEETSIMIA.    AV.  XIV. 

(IttustraUon) 
lupiter  in  toto  condam  quesiuerat  orbe, 
Munera  natorum  quis  meliora  daret. 
Certatim  ad  regem  currit  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Permixtumque  homini  cogitur  ire  pecus. 
5    Sed  nee  squamigeri  desnnt  ad  iurgia  pisces, 
Et  quidquid  uolucrum  purior  aura  uehit. 
Inter  quos  trepide  ducebant  pignora  matres 

ludicio  tanti  discudenda  dei. 
Tunc  breuis  informem  traheret  cum  simia  natum, 
10         Ipsum  etiam  in  risum  compulit  ire  louem. 
Hec  tamen  ante  alios  rupit  turpissima  uocem, 

Dum  generis  crimen  sic  abbolere  cupit: 
'lupiter  hoc  norit,  maneat  uictoria  si  quem, 
ludicio  superest  omnibus  iste  meo.' 

Moralitas 
15    Nolo  uelis  rerum  quicquam  laudare  tuarum, 
Ni  sint  alterius  ore  probata  prius. 

(19)  Sic  mos  est  bominum  quicquam  sibi  fecerit  ipse, 

(20)  Vile  licet  maneat,  approbat  ipse  tamen. 

Addido 
(17)  Laus  falerata  ninus  proprio  sordesdt  in  ore; 
20  (18)        Indtat  in  risum  laus  falerata  sibi. 

At.  7.  Dv  unit  qui  disoit  qae  sea  sinjos  estoient  fi  plas  biavs. 

Jupiter  qui  de  paradis 
Roy  appeler  se  fist  jadis, 
Fbt  par  son  ban  crier  et  querre 
En  I'air  et  en  mer  et  en  terre 
5    Qui  de  ses  enf ans  li  f eroit 

titSymialr.  10.  et AP-queX.inirriaiimGr-«spiMfBtf) 

1.  queahinat  JP.  JP. 

2.  uacorum  (uac-tfi erasure)  P.  li.  cuxpissimaJP.  nocemJP (n-cr u-B). 

3.  Certaim  P.  12.  8icut>8iclr. 

4.  Pemiistuxn  que  P.  13.  siqae  B  P  si  que  L,  luditio  B  L. 

5.  desunt  om.  B  P.  15.  quisquam  B  P. 

6.  quisquis  MSS.  17, 18  and  19,  20  Ihe  order  of  these  coupUis 

7.  iepide>  trepide  P.  is  reversed  in  the  MSS. 

8.  luditio  X.    te&ti  P.    dicuc]eiida>difl-         17.  quiquam  P. 
cudenda  B  m.  ^  X  m.  ^  dicudaiida  P.  18.  ipeP. 

9.  COD  MSS, 
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Plus  biau  present)  que  il  seroit 

Hbnerablement  receiis. 

Tous  li  mondes  s'est  esmeiis, 

Hommes,  femmes,  bestes,  oisiaus, 
10    £t  poissons  de  mer  les  plus  biaus. 

Chascuns  fil  ou  fille  aporta; 

Neis  celi  qui  le  cul  ort  a 

Son  singetiaul  y  amena. 

Li  rois  a  la  court  joie  en  a; 
15    Li  rois  li  demande  et  enquiert 

Ou  il  va  ne  que  leans  quiert: 

Je  vous  aport  ci,  par  ma  teste, 

Le  plus  biau  jouiau  de  la  feste, 

Et  si  ottroi  que  Ten  me  tonde 
20    S'il  a  si  bel  enfant  ou  monde; 

Mon  fils  est  li  biaus  et  joieus, 

Les  autres  seurmonte  tous  sens 

De  biaut£,  si  que  il  m'en  samble. — 

Li  rois  et  tuit  li  autre  ensamble 
25    S'en  gabent  et  moquent  et  rient: 

Mout  est  fols  li  singes, — se  dient. 
La  morality. 

Les  autres  choses  doit  I'en  bien 

Loer,  non  pas  ce  qui  est  sien. 

Homme  qui  trop  ses  cboses  loe 
30    Desert  qu'am  li  face  la  moe. 

De  Seneque  I'enseignement 

Est  que  Ten  loe  escharcement 

Et  plus  escharcement  blamer. 

Ne  doit  Ten  autrui  diffamer. 
35    Le  saint  dit  loe  aprte  la  vie, 

Homme  aprte  la  mort  magnifie, 

Car  un  bomme  est  tantost  changi6i, 

De  pechi6s  et  de  maus  angi£s, 

Ou  il  puet  tantost  rancheoir 
40    En  loant,  ce  t'estuet  veoir. 

7.  repus  JP.  2i.  Mes  fils  est  si  L,  Com  mon  file  est  li 

13.  nngetiau  X,  sigetoy  Ini  aporta  JP,     beaux  danseaux  b, 

sinsetean  b,  singetd  e.  21-23.  tine  verses  stMUmki  c, 

14.  Toy  et  b  c.  29-40.  om,  b  c. 

16.  et  qae  Ueus  JP.  32.  CesL  .  .chkremcnt  JP. 

19.  two  verses  stibsiUiUed  c.  34.  blanmer  P. 

20.  feilcwimg  verse  added  c:  La  ou  il  est  35.  dit  mi.  P. 
tout  bicn  babonde.  39.  lecbeoirP. 
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Vm.  DE  PAVONE  ET  GRVE.  AV.  XV. 

(lUustraHon) 

Treidam  uolucrem  fertur  lunonius  ales 

Commum  sociam  continuisse  dbo, 
Namque  inter  uarias  f uerat  discordia  formaSy 
Magnaque  de  fadli  iurgia  lite  trahunt^ 
5    Quod  sibi  multimodo  fulgerent  membra  decore, 
Ceruleam  f  acerent  liuida  terga  gruem. 
£t  simul  erecte  drcundans  tegmina  caude, 

Sparserat  archanum  nirsiis  in  astra  iubar. 
nia,  licet  nuUo  pennarum  certet  honore, 
10  Hiis  tamen  insultans  uocibus  usa  datur: 

^Quamuis  innumeras  plumas  uariauerit  ordo, 

Mersus  humi  semper  florida  terga  geris. 
Ast  ego  deformi  sublimis  in  aera  penna 
Prozima  syderibus  numinibusque  feror.' 

Moralitas 
15    Si  quadam  uirtute  nites  ne  despite  quemquam; 
Ex  alia  quadam  forsitan  ille  nitet. 

Addido 
Omne  decus  tollit  uentosa  superbia  nana; 
lactanti  merito  dedecus  omne  uenit. 


Ay.  8.  Dv  paon  et  de  la  gme. 

Ce  dit  li  comptes  que  la  grue 
Ou  les  paons  digne  et  menjue. 
Quant  mengi£  orent  et  beti 
Si  ont  un  chetif  plet  meii 
5    De  leur  plumes  et  de  leu/  elles 

1.  TnkxmMSS.mmxvamBmnamuAP.         11.  inmunentoP.  nanaueiit  P. 

2.  oontinuince  X.  12.  tern  MSS, 

4.  iogia  P.  13.  defonnis  .  .  .  pennia  MiSS. 

5.  Que  if  55.  multe  modo  P.  14.  muneribiu  que  If  55. 

6.  Iniida  X.  gniam  P.  15.  nectis  MSS,  qiiitrnqwam  if  55. 

7.  tcaiigiia£teiiiiguaPteiiiigiiA>tagni]iia  1(S.  f anitam  B  JL.    . 
Bm.2.  18.  lanctanti  P. 

S.  ^eneiat  B  L  (]necat  P.)  luoet>licet 

P.  2.  O  le  paon  disne  Lbc. 

9.  pannanun  MSS,  (pinnanim  Aviamus),  4.  emu  P. 

10.  insuitensP.  5.  aillesP. 
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Que  li  paons  dit  que  plus  belles 

Les  a  aasis  que  n'a  la  grue; 

£t  en  tel  guise  li  ar^ue: 

y6  belles  plumes  et  estranges, 
10    Je  samble  droitement  estre  anges; 

De  la  queue  tel  com  je  V6 

Semble  le  del  bien  estel£; 

Quant  en  roe  la  vuil  estrandre, 

Oisel  ne  se  puet  a  moi  prandre 
15    De  plumaige  ne  de  biaut£; 

Tu  ne  vels  oncques  aut£! 

Mis  tu  yes  enfumee  et  jaime 

Et  yes  trop  aulte  demi-aune. — 

La  grue  respont  comme  saige: 
20    Sire  paons,  trop  biau  plumaige 

Av6Sf  ne  puet  estre  noi6; 

Mis  il  est  trop  mal  emploi£, 

Car  ne  remaint  fumier  ne  merde 

Que  vo  belle  queue  ne  terde; 
25    En  Tordure  adis  vous  ten6s 

Tons  soi^s  vous  bel  empen6s. 

M^  je  laidement  emplumee, 

Sale,  jaune,  toute  enfumee, 

Ai  tiex  pennes  et  telles  elles 
30    Que  aus  estoUes  volent  elles; 

Si  voi  paradis  la  amont 

Et  trestous  ceuls  qui  dedens  sont. 

M^  sans  faiUe  de  un  biau  champ  randre 

N'est  il  rossignos  ne  chalendre 
35    Qui  a  vous  prendre  se  pelist 

Sans  faille  mis  qu'il  vous  pleiist. — 
La  moralite. 

Se  une  vertu  soit  en  toi  mise 

Les  autres  povres  ne  despise, 

Car  un  autre  a  bien  en  soi 
40    Tel  chose  qui  n'est  pas  en  toi; 

9.  Jai  Ir,  Jay  b  c,  50.  Que  O'e)  vole  jusques  aux  esteUes  (b) 

15-16.  two  verses  substUuted  c.  c. 

17.  tu  es  P  6  c.  33.  chant  b. 

18.  es  trop  haiiteV,  Si  es  tiop  haulte  b  c.  34.  rodnols  ne  calendre  L,  rosingiUMtB  ne 

23.  Qui  Ir.  calendre  P,  rossignol  ne  kalendre  b  c. 

24.  Qae  vos  beOes  queues  £,  Ou  P.  33.  despriae  Lbc^  despite  P. 
29.  ailles  P.~ 
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£t  se  tu  te  vues  trop  loer, 
Tu  te  pourras  bien  emboer. 
Que  tu  ne  seras  rien  lo6s 
Qui  t'estoies  haut  encro^s. 


IX.    DE  QVERCV  QVI  NOLEBAT  FLECTI  CONTRA 

VENTVM.    AV.XVI. 

{lUustration) 

Montibus  in  summis  radicitus  eruta  quercus 

Deddit  insani  turbine  uicta  nothi, 
Quam  tumidis  subter  decurrens  alueus  undis 
Susdpit  et  fluuio  predpitante  rapit. 
5    Verum  ubi  diuersis  impellitur  ardua  ripis 
In  fragiles  calamos  grande  resedit  onus. 
Tunc  sic  exiguo  connectens  cespite  ramos 

Miratur  liquidis  quod  stet  arundo  uadis, 
Se  quoque  tarn  uasto  nedum  consistere  trunco, 
10         Ast  iUam  tenui  cortice  ferre  minas. 

Stridula  mox  blando  respondet  canna  susurrd, 

Sicque  magis  cuncta  debilitare  docet: 
Tu  rapidos/  inquid,  'uentos  seuasque  procellas 
Despids  et  totis  uiribus  acta  mis. 
15    Ast  ego  surgentes  paulatim  demoror  austros, 
Et  quamuis  leuibus  prouida  cedo  nothis. 
In  tua  preceptis  offendit  robora  membris, 
Motibus  aura  meis  ludificata  perit. 

Moralitas 
Hec  nos  dicta  monent  magnis  obsistere  frustra, 
20         Paulatimque  truces  exsuperare  minas. 

41-44.  cm.  b  e.  10.  At  P.  tordte  B  fordte  P. 

11.  cauna  lf55. 
tit  coniiertu  MfSS.  uolebat  B  P.  12.  cunca  L, 

1.  aonimis  £  sornnls  P.  13.  rapldas  lf55.  aenasqaeX. 

2.  in  sanam  JP.  incU  noctlii  P.  14.  Despcia  B  P.  totaa  MSS.  uisibus  B  L 

3.  Qaem  L,  abluens  L  {in  erasure),  uiubu8>ui8ibu8  P.  atta  siiis  L, 

5.  nbiB  P.  impditur  P.    recedit  L  P  {in  15.  eigo  P.  paultitim>  pauletim  P. 

erosmeL),  oaasL.  16.  ttdoMSS.  nocthisP. 

7.  tespite  B  X.    ceqiite  ramos  om,  P.  17.  (praeruptiis  .  .  .  nimbus  itmofiftf). 

8.  ]iqaidu8>  liquidis  P.    sUt  if 55.    9  tan  19.  dituP.  mouentL.  magnis  P. 

L.  20.  munasX. 
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Addido 
Si  fugis  in  bassum  cupias  transcendere  sepe; 
Alta  petunt  uenti,  tudus  yma  iacent. 


Av.  9.  Dq  biaa  chesne  qui  ne  se  vooloit  flechir  cootre  le  vent 

Un  biaus  diesnes  qui  plants  yere 

En  un  mont  sus  une  riviere 

Si  biausi  si  fort,  si  grans  estoit 

Que  nuls  vent  il  ne  redoubtoit. 
5    Tant  estoit  grans  arbres  et  baus 

De  tons  vens  sou£froit  les  assaus. 

One  tant  n'oserent  empressier 

Que  de  riens  se  vousist  plessier. 

Mds  tant  soufflerent  et  venterent 
10    Les  vensy  qu'a  terre  le  porterent; 

One  si  bien  ne'se  deflfendi^ 

A  val  en  I'iaue  descendi. 

Que  oneques  ne  pot  avoir  seeours. 

A  val  s'en  va  si  eom  le  cours 
15    De  riaue  le  mainne;  mis  rosel 

Qui  la  estoient  grant  et  bel 

L'empeseherent  qu'il  ne  passat 

Sans  ce  que  nuls  de  euls  se  cassat. 

Au  ehesne  grant  merveille  vient 
20    Dou  rosiau,  coment  il  se  tient 

Contre  Tiaue,  eontre  le  vent. 

Que  il  ne  s'en  va  plus  grevant; 

Mhs  de  ce  sa  merveille  enforee 

Par  quel  guise  ne  par  quel  force 
25    II  est  ileuques  detenus 

Entre  les  roseles  menus, 

Qui  n'ont  ne  vertu  ne  poissance; 

De  ce  a  soi  melsme  tence. 

Li  roisiaus  qui  ce  ol  tout 
30    Li  dit:  Foibles  sui  je,  n'en  dout; 

M^  ce  m'a  fait  plus  grant  salu 


21.  fingi8>fugi8  JL  tnnssandeze  P. 

3.  gros  L  P, 

7.  empieaeer  Lbc,  aprokhier  P, 

8.  le  fissent  P. 


12.  jus  se  rendi  b. 

15.  roseau5c. 

16.  Et  jonc  qui  estoient  en  Teau  b  c. 
18.  quassat  P,  en  cassast  b  c, 

30.  moult  ft  c. 
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Que  ta  force  ne  t'a  valu, 

Par  quel  en  tel  orguel  estoies 

Que  nes  un  vent  ne  redoubtoies. 
35    Si  t'en  est  si  bien  avenu 

Que  tu  en  yes  pour  fol  tenu. 

Mte  quant  je  voi  le  vent  venir 

Contre  qui  ne  me  puis  tenir, 

Mieus  me  vaut  le  col  abeissier 
40    £t  moi  tout  bellement  pleissier, 

Que  a  plus  fort  de  moi  combatre. 

Tu  fusses  encor  a  abatre 

Se  eusses  volu  soupploier, 

£t  toi  contre  plus  fort  ploier. 
45    L'en  doit  au  plus  bas  de  la  soif 

Passer  qui  de  bien  faire  a  soif. 
La  moralit6. 

Fos  est  cils  qui  contre  plus  fort 

Vuet  contraitier  ains  le  deport 

£t  par  souffrir  et  escouter 
50    Faice  samblant  de  li  doubter. 


X.    DE  QVATVOR  TAVRIS  QVOS  LEO  DECEPIT  EOS 
DISSOCLARE  FACIENDO.    AV.  XVIII. 

(lUushiUion) 

Quatuor  immensis  quondam  per  prata  iuuends 

Fertur  amicicie  tanta  fuisse  fides 
Vt  simul  emissos  nullus  deuelleret  error, 

Rursus  et  e  pastu  turba  rediret  ouans. 
5    Hos  quoque  coUatis  inter  se  cornibus  ingens 

Didtur  in  siluis  pertimuisse  leo, 
Dum  metus  oblatam  prohibet  temptare  rapinam 

Et  coniuratos  horret  adire  boues. 
Sed  quamuis  audax  factisque  immanior  esset, 
10  Tantorum  solus  uiribus  impar  erat. 

34.  mil  vent  be.  1.  in  mensis  X.  ptn  P. 

40.  bleiflfiier  P.  3.  eanaaoa  P, 

45-46.  am, be,  4.  ex X om, P, 

48.  Veult  cootiaster  mais  le  deport  6,  De  5.  Has  MSS. 

lui  veolt  battaiUier  au  fort  c.  8.  hortet  L.  adhire  if 55. 

50.  Face  X,  Font  by  On  doit  de  lui  plus  fort  9.  andaz  X.  fitt  (  "*£ratri8)  P. 

dompterc.  10.  TantdrumP. 
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Protinus  aggreditur  prauis  insistere  uerbis, 

Collectum  cupiens  dissodare  pecus. 
Sed  postquam  dictis  animos  disiungit  acerbos, 
Inuasit  miserum  diripuitque  pecus. 

Moralitas 
15    Tunc  quidam  ez  illis:  'Vitam  seruare  quietam 
Qui  cupit  ex  nostra  discere  morte  potest. 
Neue  dto  admotas  uerbis  f  alladbus  aures 
Impleaty  aut  ueterem  deserat  ante  fidem.' 

Addido 
Sermones  blandos  blesosque  cauere  memento; 
20         Credulitas  nimia  simplidtate  nocet. 


At.  10.  Des  quatre  toriaus  que  le  Gon  de$ut  poor  ce  qui  les  fist  dessambler. 

Quatre  biaus  toriaus  estoient 

Qui  si  grant  foi  s'entreportoient 

Que  I'un  ne  vouloit  sans  I'autre  estre, 

Ne  aler,  ne  venir,  ne  pestre; 
5     Car  par  foi  f urent  adjoust£, 

S'en  furent  ass^  plus  doubt£. 

Li  lions  mesmes  les  doubtoit, 

Qui  plus  hardis  de  un  d'eus  estoit; 

Si  commance  a  estiidier 
10    Comment  les  poussSt  conchier, 

Car  trop  volentiers  s'en  peiist, 

Dou  quel  que  soit,  se  il  petist. 

Un  jour  les  trouva,  ce  me  samble, 

Qui  pour  peeur  d'euls  trestout  tramble, 
15    Si  leur  dit:  Sdgneur,  Dieu  vous  gart; 

Av^s  vous  peeur  de  regart. 

Qui  si  vous  estes  assamblfo? 

Peureuse  gent  vous  me  samblfo, 

£t  si  estes  et  grant  et  fort; 
20    Ne  sai  bestes  de  vostre  e£forty 

Ours,  lion^  cheval,  ne  liepart, 

13.  quamuisP.  dittisJP.  7.  neis  les  redoubtoit  &. 

14.  dinipuit  que  B  P.  8.  haxdis  mi.  B  P;  fon  estoit  P. 

15.  qddem  B  P.  seruiit  MSS,  12.  Son  qudque  B,  Du  6  c. 

16.  tiiam  P.  postest  P.  14.  En  un  pre  paissans  tous  ensemble  b  (c). 

17.  KeneBX.  IdladturBPOfallaciter  16.  paourne6c. 

B).  21.  Que  lions  b;  sstm  mi.  c. 
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Que  dl  estoit  a  une  part 

£t  Tun  de  vous  de  Pautre,  sous. 

Que  il  ne  se  deffendit  de  douls; 
25    Mhs  vous  estes  de  cuer  failli. 

Cuidi6s  vous  dont  estre  assailli 

Par  moi  tout  seul,  qui  estes  quatre? 

Je  ne  m'oseroie  combatre 

A  Tun  de  vous  pour  estre  mors, 
30    Quar  je  redoubte  trop  vos  corps. 

Si  n'ai,  se  Dieu  me  doint  sant£, 

De  vous  mal  fere  volenti; 

Je  vous  assegur  bonnement, 

Al^  partout  hardiement; 
35    MH  tant  com  vous  irob  ensamble 

Ser£s  vous  couart,  ce  me  samble; 

Enseur  que  tout  qui  souls  seroit 

Meilleur  pasture  trouveroit. 

Qui  n'est  seuls,  ce  vous  di  je  bien, 
40    Ce  qu'il  treuve  n'est  mie  sien, 

Car  li  autre  y  doivent  partir. — 

Tant  leur  a  dit  que  departir 

A  fait  les  enfans  des  genices, 

Dont  par  tamps  se  tendront  pour  nices. 
45    Quant  ce  furent  entre-lessii, 

Le  lion  court  tout  esllssii, 

Comme  familleus  et  jeum 

Si  les  occist  tons,  un  a  un. 

Ainssi  se  treuvent  deceil 
50    Pour  ce  que  trop  tost  on  creti 

Celi  qui  honnir  les  voloit, 

£t  par  paroles  les  bouloit. 
La  morality. 

Si  dit  Tun:  Qui  em  pais  vuet  vivre, 

Nostre  mort  exemple  li  livre. 

22.  om.  P.  45.  Que  se  P,  Quant  wtbc. 

23.  seus  Lf  part  cJoUcwmg  verse  inserted  c:         46.  embes^e  6,  escliauffe  c. 
Et  li  una  de  vous  feust  tou8  seula.  47.  gcun  X  6  c,  jeun  P. 

24.  deux  JL  48.  osdst  tous  en  et  un  P  6,  estiangle  un 
28.  meseroie  B,  mesaroie  P.                           etunc. 

34.  Hales  P.  50.  ont  Lbc. 

35.  lies  Pbc.  51.  tous  les  a  hoiinis  b. 

36.  this  verse  repeated  im  B.  52.  vouloit  P  b;  esblouys  c, 
43-44.  two  verses  svbsHiukd  c. 
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55    Trop  de  legier  ne  crde  mie, 
Ne  ne  lest  sens  sa  compaingnie. 
L'en  ne  doit  tousjours  mie  croire 
Belle  parole  qui  n'est  voire. — 


XI.    DE  ABIETE  ET  DVMO.    AV.  XIX. 

{lUustfMan) 

Horrentes  dumos  abies  pulcherrima  risit, 

Cum  facerent  forme  iurgia  magna  sue, 

Indignum  referens  cunctis  certamen  haberi, 

Quos  nullus  meritis  associaret  honor: 

5    'Nam  michi  deductum  surgens  in  nubila  corpus 

Vertids  erectas  tollit  in  astra  comas. 

Puppibus  et  patulis  media  cum  sede  locamur 

In  me  suspensos  explicat  aura  sinus. 
Ac  tibi  deformem  cui  dant  spineta  figuram, 
10         Despectum  cuncti  preteriere  uiri.' 

nie  refert:  'Nunc  leta  quidem  bona  sola  fateris, 

Et  nostris  frueris  imperiosa  malis. 
Sed  cum  pulchra  minaz  sucddit  membra  securis, 
Quam  uelles  spinas  tunc  habuisse  meas.' 

Moralitas 
15    Nemo  sue  carnis  nimio  letetur  honore, 
Ne  uilis  factus  plus  sua  facta  gemat. 
Dicunt  doctores  quod  rara  concordia  forme 
Securique  status  atque  pudidde. 

55.  croie  Lhc.  8.  Im  £  P.  ezplicat  (eipli-  mi  eroftre)  L, 

56.  Ne  ne  ne  lest  X;  laist  sans  P;  ceuz  ou  9.  detcaaamliSS.  (>dthimKm  B  Lm. 
il8efie»(c).  2). 

57.  mie  touTskniiB  P.  10.  Despectam  MSS, 

57-58.  0m.  ft  c..  11.  untAP(>uncB).  leto  lf55. 

12.  fueris  P. 
•"■**  *  •  13,  mina8>nilnaz  L,  nenbia  JL. 

3.  cimctis  h  (h  expunged)  B.  honor!  MSS.         ^^  Quern  MSS 

4.  ^lod  P.  15.  Bine  B  P  (suae  B  m.  2).  letattr>leUtur 

5.  deductamP.  Pm  2 

6.  enectas  B.  ^l.  Dicun>  Dicunt  L  m.  2, 

7.  Paupezibus  if  55.  pecuUs  P.  media  m 

erasure  L,  cede  MSS.  loquamurBP. 
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Av,  11.  Du  sapin  et  du  buisson. 

Jadis  ot,  si  com  nous  lisom, 

Pris  estoit  encontre  un  boison 

Uns  sapins  trop  biaus  et  trop  haus, 

Et  dit  o  boisson:  Je  vaus  miaus 
5    Trop  que  quar  jusques  aus  estelles 

Estens  mes  branches  et  mes  elles, 

Tant  sui  et  grans  et  par  creiis. 

De  cent  lieues  sui  bien  veils, 

Quant  sui  en  une  nef  en  mer. 
10    Tel  arbre  fait  bien  a  amer. 

Mis  tu  es  uns  nains  acroupis, 

Qui  portes  le  men  ton  ou  pis; 

Lais  et  drus  et  tons  espineus, 

Des  autres  li  plus  haineus, 
15    De  nuls  biens  ne  te  pues  vanter; 

Folie  fu  de  te  planter. — 

Li  boissons  comme  courreci6s 

Li  respondi  comme  herici^s: 

Tu  paries  seulement,  amis, 
20    Des  biens  que  Dieu  a  en  toi  mis, 

Mis  tes  mescheances  tu  celles; 

Se  tu  yes  haus  jusques  aus  estelles 

Et  je  suis  nains  petis  et  bas. 

En  ce  ne  gaignes  tu  pas, 
25    Car  mon  bisexte,  ma  laidure. 

Font  que  de  moi  nelui  n'a  cure. 

Mis  ce  que  tu  es  haus  et  Ions 

Te  font  ceper  jusques  aus  talons. 

Mieux  me  vaut  dont  ma  petitesce 
30    Que  ta  grandeur  qu'ainsi  te  blesce; 

Et  li  vens  t'est  injurieus, 

Et  nuls  de  moi  n'est  envieus. — 

2.  en  coste  un  biaon  JP.  15.  ne  om.  P. 

4.  ie  ttous  B;  au  boisson  ie  vaus  L  P,  je  19.  follement  b, 

miez  vous  b  (c).  21.  des  meschances  P. 

*  5.  Que  toy  c,  Trop  que  tu  b.  24.  £n  tout  ce  c, 

6.  blenches  et  mes  failles  P.  25.  Cai  moi  B,  Car  ma  bassete  et  b,  Car 

7.  sui  grans  L;  et  pargians  et  paxcieus  P;      ma  petitesse  c,  • 
4)a  wriUm  tmd  canceled  before  grans  B.  28.  coper  L  P,  coupper  b  c. 

8.  precedes  Tin  P.  31-32.  om.  b  c. 
13.  Les  et  edrus  P,  Lais  et  sers  b,  Lait  et 

sec  Cm 
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La  moralit£. 
Qui  de  ses  biens  vanter  se  vueut 
N'oblit  pas  ce  dont  il  se  deut; 
35    Car  miex  vaudroit  uns  lait  horns  sains 
Que  un  biau  de  maladie  plains. 
Biaut^  ne  vout  riens  sans  sourt£, 
Ne  grant  noblesce  sans  meurt^. 


Xn.    DE  PISCATORE  PISCICVLVM  CAPIENTE.    AV.  XX, 

(lUusiraUtm) 

Piscator  solitus  hamo  deprendere  pisces, 

Exigui  pisds  uile  trahebat  onus. 
Sed  postquam  superat  uictum,  adduxit  ad  auras 
Atque  auido  fixum  uulnus  ab  ore  trahit. 
5    Tarce,'  prior  supplex  lacrimis  ita  dixit  abortis, 

'Nam  quanta  ex  nostro  corpore  dampna  feres? 
Nam  me  saxosis  genitrix  fecunda  sub  antris 

Fudit  et  in  propriis  ludere  iussit  aquis. 
Tolle  minaSy  tenerumque  tuis  sine  crescere  mensis; 
10  Hec  tibi  me  rursus  littoris  ora  dabit. 

Protinus  immensi  depastus  cerula  ponthi 

Pinguior  ad  thalamum  sponte  redibo  tuum.' 
Hie  nefas  captum  referens  absoluere  piscem, 
Diffidles  queritur  casibus  esse  uices. 

Moralitas 
15    'Nam  miserum  est/  inquit,  'presentem  amittere  predam; 
Stultis  et  rursus  uota  futura  sequi.' 

Addicio 
Quisque  tenet  teneat  quod  cepit  dextera  prompta; 
Ad  presens  oua  sunt  meliora  feris. 

33.  vuest  L,  veult  Pbc.  5.  Perte  JL 

34.  NottUist  X,  Noblie  P  c;  duest  X,  duest  7.  seBP. 

P,  deult  b  c.  8.  impzopriis  MSS,  iuasut  L. 

37.  vaust  L,  vaut  P.  10.  russus  P.  lictoris  hora  MSS, 

37-38.  om»  b  c.  12.  Puingxor  P. 

14.  querit  MSS. 

1.  hoimo>haino  B  m.  2,  16.  Stultidus  B  P.  €t>  est  B  m,  2, 

2.  0UU8  L,  17.  Quique  B  JL 
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Av.  12.  Dv  pescheur  poiston  prenant 

Ci  dit  le  compte  que  un  vilain 

Qui  bien  savoit  peschier  a  Tain 

Avoit  un  petit  poisson  pris 

Qui  n'estoit  mie  de  grant  pris. 
5    Li  poissonn£s  pour  Dieu  li  prie 

Que  ceste  fois  ne  le  tut  mie. 

Car  s'il  le  tue  ne  n'ocist 

n  y  aura  pou  de  profit; 

MH  pour  Dieu  le  leist  encor  vivre 
10    Par  tel  convent  se  il  est  delivre, 

n  croistra  et  amendera, 

£t  puis  que  amend6  sera, 

A  sa  lingne  arrier  recourra, 

Si  que  reprendre  le  porra; 
15    Vraiement  que  ja  n'i  faudra, 

Et  miez  que  devant  li  vaudra. 

Cils  qui  du  fere  n'a  coraige 

Li  respont  et  dit  comme  saige: 

Le  pescheur  pour  fol  tendroie 
20    Qui  ainsi  laisseroit  sa  proie; 

Et  dls  est  plus  fols  la  niiti£ 

Qui  ce  requiert  qu'il  a  giti£. 
La  morality. 

Qui  ce  qu'il  tient  giette  a  ses  pi&, 

Bien  en  doit  estre  courrocifo. 
25    Qui  lesse  ce  qu'il  a  cheoir, 

II  li  en  doit  bien  mescheoir. 

Proverbe  est:  Qui  tiegne,  si  tiegne. 

Que  mescheance  ne  li  aviegne; 

Plus  aim  de  mon  profit  danree 
30    Qu'a  autre  viegne  grant  maree. 


Xm.    DE  DVOBVS  MIMIS  ET  lOVE.    AV.  XXII. 

{Illustration) 
lupiter  ambiguas  hominum  prediscere  mentes^ 


5.  Le  petit  poiason  si  lui  prie  c. 

6.  tue  P  fry  ne  meuxe  c. 
7-8.  two  verses  subsHiuied  b. 

7.  tue  ne  oodst  L  c,  tue  ne  nossit  P. 

8.  pzofist  Lf  pourfit  P. 


15-16.  two  verses  substituted  c, 
21.  mittie  L,  moytie  P,  moitie  b  c. 
25-30.  om.bc, 

1.  ainbigas>ainbigua8  X.  piedicete  Jf 55. 
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Ad  terras  Phebum  misit  in  arce  poli. 
Tunc  duo  diuersb  pascebant  munera  uotis, 
Namque  alter  cupidus,  inuidus  alter  erat. 
5    Hiis  quoque  se  medium  lytan,  scrutatus  utrumque, 
Obtulity  et  predbus  ut  peteretur  ait: 
t  Trestandi  fadlis;  nam  quodque  rogauerit  unus^ 

Protinus  hec  alter  congeminata  feret.' 
Sed  cui  longa  iecur  nequeat  sadare  cupido, 
10         Distulit  admotas  in  noua  dampna  preces. 
Spem  sibi  confidens  alieno  crescereAioto, 
Seque  ratus  solum  munera  ferre  duo. 
nie  ubi  captantem  sodum  sua  premia  uidit, 
Supplidum  proprii  corporis  optat  ouans. 
15    lam  petit  extinctus  ut  lumine  degeret  uno. 

Alter  ut  hoc  duplicans  uiuat  utroque  carens. 
Tunc  sortem  sapiens  humanam  risit  Apollo, 

Inuidieque  malum  retulit  ipse  loui, 
Qui,  dum  prouentis  aliorum  gaudet  iniquis, 
20         Letior  infelix  et  sua  dampna  cupit. 

<Addicio> 
In  dampnum  alterius  spem  tu  tibi  ponere  noli; 
Fallere  qui  satagit  f allitur  arte  sua. 


Ay.  13.  De  devs  menestriers.  Ton  conyoiteus  et  Faotre  enyieos. 

Jupiter  a  terre  envoia 
Son  filsy  et  si  li  ottroia 
Qu'au  pueple  revelast  leur  comptes. 
Les  gens  y  ajournerent  trestoutes, 
5    Chascun  pour  li  veoir  y  vient. 
Phebus  si  grant  feste  li  tient 
Pour  sa  premiere  venue 
C'oncques  si  grant  ne  fu  tenue 
Ne  si  pleniere  nulle  part; 

16.  introqueP. 

17.  appoUo  B  P. 

19.  (Quae  itvfonftf). 

20.  UdoiBP.  Addido MK. If 55. 

3.  dit  tous  leuts  secres  c;  doubte  ft. 

4.  acouientlr,aqueiii«iitft;l>etous 
gens  sont  amves  c. 

7.  premeraine be,  ^ 


2.  (ab  axot  Atianm), 

3.  tuoP. 
5.  Tycam  If 55. 

8.  cumgeminataBP. 

9.  q  kmgua  B  P.  soda  L. 
11.  alieneP. 

13.  captentem  L  captentam  P. 

14.  obut  if  55. 

15.  (Nam  Aviamu).  tegeret  MSS. 
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10    De  jnout  biaus  joiaus  y  depart. 

A  la. court  deus  menestriers 

Avoit,  et  joiaus  et  parliers; 

Li  uns  d'eus  estoit  envieus, 

Et  li  autres  ere  convoiteus. 
15    Phebus  leur  dist  qu'il  demandassent, 

Et  il  leur  donrroit,  n'en  doubtassent. 

Accorder  ne  porrent  ensamble. 

Divers  coraige  les  dessamble: 

Demand&y  dit  Phebus  encore, 
20    Et  je  vous  di  et  promet  ore 

Que  le  premier  de  vous  aura 

Ce  que  demander  saura, 

Et  Tautre  la  moiti6  plus. — 

Le  convoiteus  se  trait  en  sus 
25    Qui  la  moiti6  plus  avoir  veut; 

Li  envieusy  qui  mout  se  deut 

Quant  il  voit  que  nuls  horns  amende, 

A  fait  merveilleuse  demande 

Qui  a  ambedeus  nuist  et  grieve, 
30    Car  il  requiert  que  I'en  li  crieve 

Un  oil,  si  que  li  convoiteus 

Perde  les  deus  yaux  ambedeus. 

Tout  ainsi  comme  il  le  requist 

Le  fist  Phebus,  qui  mout  s'en  rist 
35    Et  moqua  de  leur  mescheance. 
La  morality. 

Qui  pour  faire  a  autrui  grevance 

Se  grieve  tout  premierement 

Bien  doit  aler  au  dampnement. 

Qui  fait  a  soi  mesmes  dommaige 
40    Pour  nuire  autnii,  bien  a  la  raige. 

11.  menestreuz  b  c.  27.  que  aucuns  amande^P. 

12.  si  vous  diiay  quieulz  b  c.  37.  premieient  B,  premiement  P. 
17.  porent  ce  me  semble  L,  39-40.  om.  b  c. 

19.  fait  phebus  P. 
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XIV.    DEPVEROQVILATRONEMDECEPIT.    AV.XXV. 

{lUustraticn) 

Flens  puer  eztremam  putei  consedit  ad  undamy 
r  Vana  super  uacuis  fletibos  ora  trahens. 

Callidos  hunc  lacrimis  postquam  fur  uidit  obortis, 
Quenam  tristide  sit  modo  causa  rogat. 
5    lUe  sibi  fracti  fingens  discrimina  funis 

Atque  auri  queritur  dissiluisse  cadum. 
Nee  mora,  soUidtam  traxit  manus  improba  uestem; 

Ezutus  putd  protinus  yma  petit. 
Famulus  eziguo  drcundans  pallia  collo, 
10         Sentibus  immensis  delicuisse  datur. 
Sed  post  fallad  suscepta  pericula  nato, 
Tristior  amissa  ueste  resedit  humi. 
Didtur  hiis  soUers  uocem  nipisse  querelis, 
Et  gemitu  summos  sollidtasse  deos: 
15    'Perdita,  quisquis  erit,  post  haec  bene  pallia  credat, 
Qui  putet  in  liquidis  quod  natet  urna  uadis.' 

Moralitas 
Nemo  nimis  trepide  sibi  res  desideret  ullas, 

Ne,  dum  plus  cupiat,  perdat  et  hoc  quod  habet. 

Addicio 
Qui  uidet  infantem,  nichilominus  omnia  nesdt, 
20         Que  fortuna  dabit,  que  feret  ipse  puer. 

At.  14.  De  Tenfaiit  qui  concilia  le  Iciron. 

Uns  enf  6s  1^  un  puis  estoit 
Qui  en  plourant  se  dementoit 
Com  dis  qui  ja  iert  barreterres. 
Par  la  delhs  passoit  uns  lerres,  . 
5    Si  li  demande  qu'il  avoit; 
Cils  qui  ja  bien  mentir  savoit 
Li  dit:  IL  m'est  trop  mescheii, 

1.  Flans  P.  putet  BP|(>putei  B),  conce-         14.  geoutta  L  giMndttt>giBmitu  B.  aom- 

dit  L  P.  moB  L. 

3.  ob  Olds  L  oboids  P.  16.  linquidis  P.  ulna  MSS, 

11.  Set  B  P.  faDati  B  P.  naU  P.  17.  trifle  MSS. 

12.  lecedit  L  P.  20.  fortonam  L. 

13.  sOmBL.  7.  nialcheu P. 
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Car  dedans  ce  puis  m'est  chett 

Le  plus  biau  pot  de  mon  segneur^ 
10    £t  le  meilleur  et  le  greigneur, 

Par  ma  corde  qui  m'est  rompue. 

Par  un  pou  que  je  ne  me  tue;  ^ 

Jamais  n'oserai  retoumer. — 

Et  li  lierres  sans  sejoumer 
15    A  toute  sa  robe  jus  mise, 

Nus  remest  jusque  la  chemise; 

Avails  s'est  dedans  le  puis. 

Mhs  la  robe  ne  vit  il  puis. 

Perdue  I'a  pour  noient  querre, 
20    Car  cils  s'en  va  a  tout  grant  erre 

Qui  le  larron  a  deceii. 
La  morality. 

Autrefois  a  Ten  bien  veil 

Le  petit  decevoir  le  grant, 

Ainsi  comme  a  fet  cest  enfant. 
25    Soutils  est  qui  a  lerron  emble, 

De  ce  av£s  d  Courtois  exemple. 

Tiex  porte  de  enfant  le  visaige 

Qui  est  malideus  et  saige. 

Qui  voit  enfant  ne  voit  neant; 
30    Ce  qui  pou  vaut  puis  est  seant. 


XV.    DE  CORNICE  QVIBIBITAQVAMSVBTILITATE 

SVA.    AV.  XXVII. 

(lUustraHon) 

Ingentem  corniz  sidens  aspexerat  urnam. 
Que  minimam  fundo  continuisset  aquam. 

Hanc  enixa  diu  planis  effundere  campis. 
Scilicet  ut  nimiam  pelleret  inde  sitim, 
5    Postquam  nulla  uiam  uirtus  dedit,  admouet  omnes 

16.  Nols  L;  Or  ranamt  juaques  a  U  6,  XV  tit  subciUtate  B  sabtillUte  P. 

Tout  nu  demeim  en  sa  c.  1.  oomis  P.  sdciena  B  P. 

25n30.  am.  b  c.  2.  nimiam  MSS. 

25.  qui  ala  emUe  P.  4.  pellerent  L. 

26.  Courtois,  ^.  Ys.  42.119.  5.  addit  MSS.  (ad-  in  erasme  L).  adnoMt 

MSS. 
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Indignata  noua  calliditate  dolos. 
Nam  breuis  immersis  adcrescens  sponte  lapQlis 
Potandi  facilem  prebuit  unda  uiam. 

Moralitas 
^  Viribus  hec  docuit  quod  sit  pnidenda  maior, 

10         Qua  ceptum  uolucris  ezplicuisset  opus. 

Addido 
Omiie  genus  uirtutum  nam  pnidenda  uindti 
^^utum  mores  regulat  arte  sua. 

At.  15.  De  la  comille  qui  bat  llaae  par  Mm  ealni. 

Une  comille  soif  avoit. 

En  un  diamp  une  ourcdle  avoit 

Ou  il  avoit  yave  mout  pou; 

EUe  n'avoit  pas  si  lone  cou 
5    Ne  si  lone  bee  qu'eUe  y  pettst 

Avenir  tant  qu'elle  y  betkst,      « 

N'a  terre  ne  la  peut  verser. 

Si  se  commence  a  pourpenser 

Que  puisque  force  ne  li  vauc 
10    A  engin  pourchader  li  faut. 

Pierrettes  prent  et  amonceUe, 

Puis  les  porte  et  giete  en  Teurcelle 

Tant  que  I'iaue  amonter  convint 

Si  que  la  comille  y  avint 
15    £t  en  but  tant  comme  il  li  post  plere. 
La  morality. 

Qui  de  ce  compte  voudra  traire 

La  moueUe  dessous  Pescorce, 

Saiche  mieuz  vaut  engin  que  force. 

Par  engin  et  soubtivet£ 
20    Fuist  Ten  diserte  et  povret6. 

Se  tu  gouvemes  par  prudence 

Tu  ne  pues  avoir  mescheance; 

8.  PotCBdi  P.  iBcSiim  £.  noire  Beauooup  de  jnenettcs  mwrmMe    Si 

8.  prebunt  nuda  P.  les  boats  si  com  me  semble. 

9.  padcoda  P.  12.  pxent  et  gette  ou  niodle  P. 

13.  amontX,  Ml.  P;  Ens  que  ksae  mooter 

1.  coneOk  b  c  (and  m  verse  94).  c. 

2.  mcd  P,  pertuls  c.  14.  Si  que  oomaiDe  P. 
11-12.  stAtOkiied   m   ex  Comment  au         15.  quilli P, com hii 6 c. 

pertnis  poiase  f oire    Si  assemble  madame         19-24.  am, he. 
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Et  se  prudence  te  conduit, 
Ja  ne  trouveras  mal  conduit. 


XVI.    DE    SIMIA   ET   DVOBVS    SIMINERCVLIS. 

AV.  XXXV. 

{Illustration) 

Fama  est  quod  geminum  prof  undens  simia  partum, 

Diuidit  in  uarias  pignora  nata  uices. 

Namque  unum  caro  genitrix  eduzit  amore, 

Alterius  odiis  exaturata  tumet. 

5    Ceperat  ut  grauior  fetam  terrore  tumultus,     ^ 

Dissimili  natos  condidone  rapit. 

Dilectum  manibus  ud  pectore  gestat  amico, 

Contemptum  dorso  susdpiente  leuat. 
Sed  cum  lassatis  nequeat  consistere  pUntis, 
10         Oppositum  fugiens  sponte  reliquit  onus. 
Alter  ab  hirsuto  circundans  brachia  coUo 

Heret  et  inuita  cum  genitrice  fugit. 
Moz  quoque  dilecti  succedit  in  oscula  fratris, 

Seruatus  uetulis  unicus  heret  auis.  ' 

Moralitas 
15    Sic  multos  neglecta  iuuant  atque  ordine  uerso 
Spes  humiles  rursus  in  meUora  refert. 

Addicio 
Quod  uile  est  carum,  quod  carum  uile  putemus; 
Sic  tibi  nee  cupidus,  huic  nee  auarus  ens. 

At.  16.  Da  singe  et  de  ses  deas  singis. 

Uns  singes  deus  singds  avoit; 

tit  symia  L  dotu.  P.    syminerculis  L  11.  hinurco  MSS.  dicumdans  L, 

liiiiiiiaciilii  P  possiUy  tnlaidedfar  simieicu-  12.  inuica  L. 

Ik.  13.  susceditP.  ostulaL. 

1.  peifiiiideiis  MSS,  ^ynua  L,  14.  uetulus  P.  immicos  P. 

4.  ezaointa  B  P.  15.  negteta  B  L  ncgiata  P.  ueno  am.  P. 


6.  Diarimilli  L  DiMimilw  P.  oonditioiie  £.         16.  mdiorP. 

7.  nichilX.  18.  Sid  B  P. 
S.  wiadpwnte  P. 

9.  lazatis  L.  constiteit  P.  plautis  B  P.  1.  dens  singes  singes  B. 

10.  lelizit  MSS. 
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L'un  plus  que  I'autre  conjoioit, 

L'un  tenoit  vis  et  Tautre  chier. 

Un  jour  issirent  pour  chacier; 
5    Le  singe  veneur  acuillirent, 

Li  brachet  apres  lui  saillirent. 

Le  singe  folie  ne  pense, 

Volentiers  se  mest  en  deffense. 

Le  sing£  que  il  amoit  tant 
10    En  son  bras  celi  singe  prent, 

Car  de  I'autre  ne  li  chaut  gueres; 

Mis  il  I'aort  au  cul  darrieres 

Com  dls  qui  ne  f u  mie  fols. 

Si  qu'il  se  met  dessus  son  dos; 
15    Maugr6  lui  convient  qu'il  I'emport. 

Li  tors  grieve  au  singe  mout  fort 

Et  le  fes  de  ses  deus  singos, 

Ne  puet  courre  n'aler  le  tros. 

Celi  lesse  qu'en  son  bras  tient, 
20    Et  Tautre  a  porter  li  convient, 

Quelque  talent  que  il  en  oit, 

Et  lest  celi  qui  plus  amoit. 

Pour  ce  est  que  la  chose  vile 

Tu  ne  desprises  ne  n'avile, 
25    Car  ce  qui  est  vil  or  en  droit. 

Puis  devendra  de  bon  endroit, 

Et  pourra  venir  a  desir, 

A  estouvoir  et  a  plesir. 

N'i  ose  plus  riens  reclamer, 
30    Si  s'en  prent  a  cestui  amer, 

Si  le  nourrist  et  le  tient  aise, 

II  le  porte  et  acolle  et  baise. 

2.  amoit  e;  Dont  lun  haioit  et  Uutre.        15.  cmporte  P;  Uaugre  slen  6  c. 
amoit  6.  16.  couxsL. 

3.  Wh  om,  P.  20.  emporter  P. 

6.  Les  bnches  h^  Les  bralques  c.  21.  11  en  nest  P,  en  ait  6  c. 

7.  qui  de  fouir  pense  h  c.  22.  que  £,  que  plus  amest  P. 
9.  Le  singet  b.  Son  sbgot  c.  23-28.  om,  b  c, 

10.  cdui  singet  £.  30.  Si  wtpnat  LP  be;  ^versesituerkdc. 


11.  Garde  B  P.  31.  this  terse  omiUed  5  P;  a  aise  &,  bien 

12.  fl  a  art  P,  fl  aert  au  coul  b,  Lautre  se      aise  c, 

pient  au  od  c.  32.  le  prent  P. 
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La  morality. 
Maintes  choses  sont  bien  blasmees 
Qui  apris  ce  sont  bien  amees, 
35    £t  tel  est  povre  et  hals  ores 
Qui  riche  et  am6  iert  encores. 
Pour  ce  dit  I'en,  mien  esdent: 
Qui  enfant  voit  ne  voit  nient. — 

XVII.    DE  ANTIQVO  BOVE  ET  TAVRO  IWENCVLO. 

AV.  XXXVI. 

{Illustration) 
Pulcher  et  indomita  uitulus  ceruice  resultans 
Sculpentem  assidue  uiderat  arua  bouem. 
'Non  pudety  heus/  inquit  'longeuo  uincula  coUo 
Ferre  nee  ezpositis  ocia  nosse  iugis? 
5    Cum  michi  subiectas  pateat  discursus  in  herbas 
Et  liceat  nemorum  rursus  opaca  sequi.' 
Sed  uerbis  senior  nuliam  compressus  in  iram, 

Vertebat  solitam  uomere  fessus  humum. 
Donee  deposito  per  prata  liceret  aratro 
10  MoUiter  herboso  procubuisse  thoro. 

Moz  uitulum  sacris  innezum  respicit  aris, 

Admotum  cultro  cominus  ire  uidet. 
'Hanc  tibi  tristis/  ait,  'dedit  indulgenda  mortem, 
Ezpertem  nostri  que  f adt  esse  iugi. 
15    Proderit  ergo  graues  quamuis  perferre  labores, 
Oda  quam  ten^rum  moz  peritura  patL' 

Moralitas 
Est  hominum  sors  ista  magis  felidbus  ut  mors 
Sit  dta,  cum  miseros  uita  diuma  regat. 

Addido 
Ocia  si  uites,  periere  cupidinis  artes, 
20         Ac  delicatis  ocia  busta  parant. 

34.  apres  8ont  ce  £.  8.  VtttAaiP. 

36.  lidieB  et  ames  P  b;  est  b,  9.  Done  L. 

37-38.  om.  b  c.  10.  herbose  Jf55.  procttbniSBetP. 

38.  ndant  £;  d.  Av.  14.  29.  14.  Ex  paicem  B. 

15.  prof erre  if 55. 

tit  am.  P.  tamo  om.  B.  \^  quem  MSS. 

1.  resultasP.  18.  Sit  tua  quern  .  .  .  ncgatJ#55. 

2.  Sulpentem  .  .  .  aruat  bouam  P.  19.  perireie>petieKP. 

4.  ocda noBse  J#55.  20.  delitatis(diUUti8P)  .  .  .  buacaBP. 

5.  peteat  P.  ocda  Jf 55. 

6.  nemorisBP.  opaca>opataBoptaUP. 
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Semper  quid  f  adto  ne  te  f allaz  inimicus 

Torpentem  capiat,  per  sua  lora  trahat. 
Effidt  ac  nutrit  labor  hie  animos  generosos; 

Profidt  absque  deo  nullus  in  orbe  labor. 


At.  17.  Da  viel  baef  et  da  jaeane  toiiaa. 

Un  viel  buef  aroit  a  charrue. 

Un  toriau  qui  regibe  et  rue 

Pour  la  juesnesce  ou  il  estoit, 

De  li  moquer  s'entremetoit, 
5    Et  li  a  dit:  Sire  viellart, 

Mout  estes  fols,  se  Dieu  me  gart, 

Que  ne  faites  que  achener, 

Vous  travillier  et  vous  pener, 

Et  de  moi  ne  vous  chaut  noient 
10    Qui  d  me  vois  esbanoient 

Par  devant  vous  fraint  et  delivre, 

Ainsiques  franc  puissi^s  vous  vivre. 

Se  sans  ce  jo  voussissi^s  estre, 

Comme  je  qui  joer  et  pestre 
15    Vois  la  ou  je  vuil  sans  dongier 

Et  si  a  ass^s  a  mengier. — 

Le  buef  qui  a  apris  a  trere 

Et  bien  saVoit  qu'en  devoit  fere, 

Suefifre  et  escoute  sens  mot  dire, 
20    Et  tout  en  eust  il  duel  et  ire. 

Avant  que  passat  le  semainne 

Voit  ce  torel  que  I'en  amainne 

En  un  mostier  pour  mort  sou£Frir 

Et  pour  en  sacrefice  offrir 
25    Si  que  il  eschaper  n'em  puet. 

Cils  qui  voit  qu'a  mourir  I'estuet 

Li  dit:  L'ocdve  ou  as  est6 

T'a  ce  peril  ci  aprest6. — 

21.  am,  B  add,  in  margm  m,  1,  aliquid         12.  inxtc  fattams  vwu  P, 

MSS,  13.  ce  y  6,  ce  jouc  c, 

14.  iouerestP. 

2.  qui  reue  b,  16.  ai  £  P,  ay  &  c. 

5.  vieDat  B.  25.  ilam.P  c. 

7.  ahener  £,  abcnner  6  c.  27.  loysive  P,  laiae  c. 
11.  franc  ttLbc,  ftain  a  P. 
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La  morality. 

Mieux  vaut  longuement  painne  tXBiie 
30    Que  juesne  morir  sans  riens  faire. 

Le  labour  fait  noble  coraige; 

Si  com  dit  Seneque  le  saige: 

Se  tu  d'oiseuset^  n'as  cure 

Tu.n'auras  acc£s  de  luxure; 
35    Cils  qui  delideusement 

Vivront,  morroAt  isnelement. — 

Fais  donques  aucun  pou  de  bien, 

Ou  autrement,  je  te  di  bien, 

Li  anemis  t'enlacera, 
40    Vergongne  et  honte  te  fera. 

Ne  te  pues  si  mediciner 

Qu'il  ne  te  face  trainer; 

Mte  se  tu  te  vues  traveillier 

Sans  trop  dormir,  et  bien  veillier, 
45    Et  que  vuiUes  a  Dieu  entendre, 

Penser  convient  devendras  cendre 

Et  seras  mis  en  une  fosse; 

De  sept  pi£s  est  ce  chose  grosse. 

Tu  trouveras  la  medecine 
50    Qui  de  mort  runge  la  racine. 


XVIII.    DE  WLPE  REPREHENDENTE  PARDVM. 

AV.XL. 

(lUuskaHon) 

Distinctus  maculis  et  pulchro  pectore  pardus 

Inter  consimiles  ibat  in  arua  feras. 
Sed  quia  nulla  graues  uariarent  terga  leones, 

Protinus  hiis  miserum  credidit  esse  genus. 
5    Cetera  sordenti  dampnans  animalia  uultu, 

Solus  in  exemplum  nobilitatis  erat. 
Hunc  arguta  nouo  gaudentem  uulpes  amictu 

31-50.  om.hc.  1.  perdusJL 

33.  doisiuete  £,  doiseute  P,  2.  ibant  P, 

38.  OutrementP.  6.  ezoemplum  P. 

45.  Que  tu  vueilles  P.  7.  amittu  B  L  amitu  P. 

46.  comment  £.  8.  uaria8if5^. 
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Corripit  et  uanas  approbat  esse  notas. 
'Vade/  ait,  'et  picte  nimium  confide  iuuente, 
10         Dum  michi  consilium  purius  esse  queat. 

Moralitas 
Mirenturque  magis  quos  munera  mentis  adornant, 
Quam  qui  corporeis  enituere  bonis. 

Addido 
Nobilitas  sola  est  animum  quod  moribus  omat; 
Nobile  cor  superat  nobilitate  sua. 
15    Nobilitas  morum  prefertur  corpori  toto; 
Nobilium  ritus  fama  uetusta  fadt. 
Omne  hominum  genus  est  per  Christum  nobilitatum; 

Nobilitas  dus  transbeat  omne  genus. 
Filius  est  missus  ut  seruos  nobilitaret; 
20         Applaudens  illi  nobilis  onmb  erit. 


At.  18.  De  Renart  et  de  la  corse. 

L'ourse  pour  sa  piau  desguisee 

En  vouloit  estre  mieuz  prisee; 

Autre  dient,  c'est  une  beste 

Qui  de  la  pel  et  de  la  teste 
5    Resamble  la  belle  panthere 

A  qui  autre  ne  se  compere, 

Tant  par  y  a  couleur  diverse; 

L'en  dit  qu'elle  repaire  en  Perse. 

£t  si  dit  par  Tame  son  pere 
10    Que  beste  contre  li  ne  se  pere 

De  noblesce  ne  de  biaut£, 

Car  ou  monde  n'a  pas  aut£; 

Et  pour  ce  le  grieve  et  desdoingne 

Qu'autre  beste  a  li  s'acompaingne. 
15    D'ours,  de  cheval,  ne  de  lion 

9.  ninium  P.  confido  MSS.  2a  erit  mm.  P. 

11.  adoniat>  adonuoit  B  m,  2, 

12.  Qae  MSS.  euituere  L  enituere  bonis  iU.DcunButetdt)omeL. 
repeated  P»  ^*  Loipeau  pour  son  poll  deiguiae  c. 

13.  Nofaiilas  .  .  .  etP.  2.  prisaec. 
15.  prebetur  P.  in  corpore  MSS.  3^-  *^'  ^« 
17.  Homne  .  .  .  noUitatumP.  5.  penteUeP. 

9.  Et  juie  par  Unne  c. 
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Ne  doit  Fen  faire  mention 

Envers  li,  ce  li  est  avis; 

Tous  li  samblent  sales  et  vis. 

Le  renart,  qui  tant  scet  de  guile, 
20    Vit  que  dls  desprise  et  avile 

Les  autresy  et  se  prise  et  loe, 

Si  li  dit  en  faisant  la  moe: 

Amis,  Guides  tu  que  miez  vaiUes 

Pour  ta  piau  ou  tant  a  de  maiUes, 
25    Don  les  .ii.  non  mie  les  trois 

Ne  valient  un  petit  pouiois? 

Tu  te  fais  de  ta  piau  mout  cointes 

Pour  les  mailles  qui  y  sont  pointes, 

Mhs  je  ne  pris  riens  tel  pointure 
30    Ne  ne  m'i  fi  ne  m'asegure. 

Se  Dieu  a  en  toi  biaut6  mise, 

Pour  ce  les  autres  ne  desprise; 

Car  un  leit  saige  est  plus  pris6 

Que  n'est  un  biau  fol  desguis^.— 
35    Ainssi  Reiiart  celi  reprent. 
La  morality. 

Biaut£  nulle  a  sen  ne  se  prent;' 

Biaut£  ne  vaut  riens  sans  savoir, 

L'un  et  I'autre  fait  bon  avoir. 

Telle  est  la  tres  vraie  noblesce 
40    Qui  bonnes  meurs  ou  cuer  adresce. 

Le  noble  cuer  tretout  seurmonte, 

Le  noble  cuer  les  membres  doubte. 

Nobles  sont  fais  d'andenneti 

Par  biaus  fais  et  par  nettet6. 
45    Toutes  voies  tout  crestien 

Puet  dire:  Hors  sui  de  lien 

Et  des  bues  de  servitute, 

Se  Jhesu  Cris  es  siens  me  habute, 

Car  de  haut  lieu  vint  sa  noblesce, 

19.  regnart  c.  35.  this  terse  om,  BP;  i^gnart  e. 

26.  poiiiais  P,  toomois  c.  37-72.  om.  b  c;  JM  si*  verses  of  Bp&cgm 

30.  nasegure  £  P,  ne  ne  maaseuxe  c.  foUcw, 
32-34.  0»e  verse  subsUtMied  e:  Jay  sens  en         38.  this  verse  repoaiei  P. 
moy  que  trop  mieulz  prise.  40.  en  cuer  P. 
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50    De  paradis  par  droit  adresce 

Ou  oncques  vilains  ne  habita, 

Ou  vilenie  nuUe  giste  a. 

Oncques  vilains  n'i  demoura, 

Ne  cultiva  ne  labora. 
55    Et  toutes  fois  li  nobles  horns, 

Afin  que  fust  faite  resons 

De  Pofifense  du  premier  pere, 

Vint  d  souffrir  la  mort  amere. 

Li  fils  de  Dieu  naturelment 
60    Vost  faire  le  rachetement 

Pour  ce  que  f ussent  anobli 

Qui  deiissent  estre  en  obli. 

Qui  estoient  a  mort  dampn^, 

Tuit  dl  qui  estient  de  Adam  n£. 
65    Par  I'euvre  de  la  Trinity 

Fu  le  monde  tout  visits. 

Mais  li  fils  Dieu  tant  seulement 

Prist  vrai  corps  predeusement 

Et  descendi  de  sa  hautesse; 
70    De  son  pere,  de  sa  forteresce, 

Descendi  par  porte  doree 

Ci  aval  en  nostre  contree. 

XIX.    DE  MIMO  NVPTIALI  DIRECTO  PER  LITERAS 
AD  ROBAM  HABENDAM.    [Not  in  Av.] 

{jUustraHon) 

Addido 
Impetit  ecce  fores  prebendari  ioculator, 

Clauigerum  credens  flagitat  ausus  herum. 
Accedit  dominus;  flagrans  oloserica  uestis 
Alterius  falerat  tergula  iamque  mimi: 
5    Tromissam  domini  uestem  fueram  stipulatus; 

59.  fib  dieu  del..  2.  CUui^erom  P. 

62.  duiseP.  3.  Accedat  MSS.  Robert  con.  Emimt. 

64.  estoientP.  oloberica  L  oldberiU  B  P  lUkml  tmt.  Her- 


tit  nupdafi  dlrccto  nupi  (nupi  egpmged)         4.  fallent  L  Robert  faOit  Herpkux.  uaum 
X.  post  nuptiis  Robert,  Robert. 

1.  incnptLt  Robert,  prebcndati  J#55.  JSo^         5.  fuerun  stipuUtiu  mm.  iM«rt  ttq>iuitiis 
ertpnohtDdttxHemeMS.  iocuUatorPfabula-     P. 
tn  Robert. 
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Ez  hac  non  fient  turgida  dorsa  michi.* 

Moralitas 
Non  cognoscuntur  homines  pro  ueste  lutosa; 

Non  habitus  monachum,  set  pia  uita  fadt. 
Dissimulare  statum  quandoque  perida  magna  est; 
10         Uti  cautelis  sic  aliquando  iuuat. 


At.  19.  D*aii  meneatrier  envois  de  reapoae  poor  avoir  ime  robe  d'lm 

chenmne  de  Troiea. 

Uns  menestrier  venoit  des  noces 

En  disant :  Or  m'alst  Saint  Joces, 

Car  je  suis  tres  bien  assent, 

Solas  en  sera  dement; 
5    Assen6s  suis  a  vaillant  homme, 

Ne  puis  faillir  a  bonne  somme 

Ou  au  mains  a  bon  gamement; 

Ne  fu  si  eureux  gamement. — 

Arriva  soi  chi£s  un  chenoinne, 
,10    Lettre  son  affaire  tesmoingne. 

Le  seigneur  treuve  en  sa  maison, 

En  son  jardin  en  la  saisqn. 

Qui  estoit  vestu  d'un  buriau; 

N'estoit  pas  fourr£  d'escuiriau, 
15    M^  estoit  fourr^s  de  moutons, 

Dont  sales  en  yver  gentons; 

Cuida  que  fust  son  porte-livre: 

Sire,  dist  il,  bien  puissife  vivre! 

Ou  est  le  seigneur  de  I'ostel? 
20    Li  sires  li  bailie  un  ostel. — 

Certes  il  est  en  sa  chapdle, 

Ou  patrenostre  et  miserelle 

Dit,  et  vuet  oir  le  service. — 

Foi  que  je  doi  a  saint  eglise, 
25    Dit  le  menestrier,  il  estuet 

Que  robe  aie  dou  mieux  qu'il  puet, 

6.  cuigida  L  guigida  B  P  Robert,    mihi  1.  this  fable  am.  b  c. 

7.  moinsL. 


8.  monchum  P.  sed  Bervieisx,  8.  si  enuieux  L,  cy  euxeus  P. 

9.  peritia  Robert  Bendeux,  11.  treuve  am.  P. 

10.  sit  B  P.  16.  this  verse  am.  P;  goutons  L. 

24.  sainte  L  P. 
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Car  measures  a  li  m'envoie. 

li  compains  a  mout  tres  grant  joie, 

La  m'a  tourn6  mon  paiement. 
30    Dehas  ait  il  se  il  me  ment! — 

Helas,  amis,  trop  tart  vends! 

Uns  autres  y  est  assents; 

II  emporte  la  bonne  robe, 

J'en  cuidoie  estre  forment  gobe. 
35    Messires  la  m'avoit  promise; 

Plus  ne  me  gardera  de  bise 

Ne  ventera  sus  mes  cost£s. — 

Le  varlet  dit:  Ostis,  ost6s. — 

Je  m'en  vois,  dit  le  menestrier, 
40    Eureus  ne  sui  ne  hui  ne  hier. 

Chascune  vielle  son  duel  pleure. 

Ne  fais  yd  bonne  demeure. — 
La  morality. 

L'en  ne  congnoist  pas  la  personne 

Par  la  robe  quant  elle  est  bonne, 
45    Ne  pour  la  robe  qui  est  sale, 

Pour  ce  n'est  la  personne  male. 

Ainsiques  bien  sont  amourettes 

Dessous  buriaus  com  souls  brunettes. 

Robes  qui  sont  de  grant  arroi 
50    N'affierent  qu'a  ro3me  ou  a  roy, 

Ou  ceuls  qui  sont  de  leur  maisnie. 

Con  dit  Jhesus  le  fils  Marie, 

Qui  nous  vuiUe  si  assener 

Qu'avec  li  nous  vuiUe  mener. 

28.  tits  am.  JL  51.  ligniee  P. 

45.  la  U  P.  *  53.  vueille  si  enselngiiier  P. 
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At.  EpOogoe.  Comment  ractenr  m  compfli  cea  fiyrea  aYecqaea  aacones 

fldditiona  en  Tonnenr  de  madame  la  royne. 

Or  est  tamps  que  je  doie  entendre 

A  Dieu  loer  et  graces  rendre 

Pour  cui  je  me  suis  entremis 

De  ce  livret  ci,  ou  j'^  mis 
5    Ce  que  me  samble  qui  bon  est 

De  Ysopet  et  d'AvionHet. 

Aucune  chose  ai  trespass^, 

Et  aucune  autre  ai  amass6; 

Ajoust£  y  ai  aucun  compte. 
10    La  moralit6  tout  seurmonte. 

De  venter  ne  vuil  faire  feste 

Que  j'aie  fait  tout  de  ma  teste; 

Mhs  en  ai  trouv£  plus  grant  partie 

De  compile,  se  Dieus  m'aye, 
15    Et  du  fran^ois  et  du  latin, 

Qu'ont  esi6  par  lever  matin 

Translate  et  par  grant  estude. 

Par  tieuz  qui  n'ierent  fol  ne  rude. 

Je  qui  suis  des  autres  le  pis 
20    Apr&s  le  grain  cuil  les  espis 

Si  comme  fist  Ruth  la  courtoise. 

Qui  fu  dame  sans  nulle  boisse. 

Qui  n'a  le  grain,  praingne  la  paille; 

Ainsi  comme  il  est,  le  vous  bailie. 
25    Toute  science  vient  du  Pere 

De  lumiere,  de  ce  me  pere; 

En  celi  met  mon  parement 

Le  doubs  Jhesu  Crist,  qui  ne  ment; 

Tout  bien  de  quoi  homme  est  imbu6 
30    Estre  li  doit  attribu6. 

Dire  li  devons  comme  estable: 

Tes  sers  sommes  non  profitable; 

Tout  le  bien  qui  puet  estre  dit 

Descent  de  vous  sans  contredit; 

4.  jay  e,  20.  cullliez  espis  P. 

5.  bon  ait  c.  21.  ruth  fist  £. 

6.  de  ammonnet  L,  22.  this  terse  om,  P;  boise  L. 
7-86.  om.  b  c.  23.  praxogne  la  om.  P. 

8.  autre  en  masse  P.  25.  science  uience  uient  B. 

18.  ne  fol  ne  P. 
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35    Toute  chose  av6s  fait  pour  homme, 

Ci  devons  dire  toute  somme: 

Vous  Dieu  tres  deboinare  fins, 

Nostre  vie  estes,  nostre  fins. — 

En  Ponnour  de  ma  dame  chiere, 
40    La  royne  a  tres  belle  chiere, 

Madame  Jehenne  de  Bourgoingne, 

Ou  n'a  ne  mante  ne  vergoingne, 

Fille  du  due  d'icelle  terre, 

Ceste  matiere  ai  volu  querre, 
45    Pour  U  trouver  esbatement, 

Aus  juesnes  gens  enseignement; 

Et  mesmement  quant  est  yvers 

Et  le  tamps  est  fors  et  divers. 

Si  que  Ten  ne  puet  chevauchier, 
50    Ains  se  convient  au  feu  cachier, 

Ne  puet  Pen  mouvoir  de  la  chambre; 

Lors  est  bon  que  Ten  se  ramembre 

D'aucun  livre  ou  narration 

Ou  n'ait  de  mal  occasion. 
55    Si  comme  dit  Caton  le  saige: 

C'est  de  Tver  le  vasselaige 

De  regarder  les  jugemens 

Qu'ont  est6  fais  es  parlemens. — 

De  ce  me  passe  d  briefment 
60    Sans  faire  lone  sermonnement, 

Car  n'a  mestier  de  ma  doctrine 

La  saige  dame  bonne  et  fine. 

Le  saige  devient  par  ouir 

Plus  saige  et  le  sen  conjoir 
65    Si  comme  Salemons  I'escrit, 

Ainsi  le  trouvons  en  escript. 

Avoir  la  vuille  en  sa  garde 

Le  roy  puissant  qui  trestout  garde, 

Le  roy  Phelippe  son  seigneur, 
70    Le  lignaige  sus  tous  greigneur, 


37.  deboBDsires  JL,  deboontlre  P.  51.  Ms  mtm  I»  margfrn  B* 

4L  idbaime  LP.  54.  naist  de  ma  P. 

43.  dcm  due  JL,  da  roy  de  cdle  P.  55.  dutfton  P. 

45.  litfM.  P*  (SO.  flcmioiuMat  B. 

43.  doa  due  £  du  roy  de  odle  64.  le  om.  B  P. 

50.  Aioaai  I,  cfaauf  cr  L.  70.  Lear  L. 
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Leur  enf ans,  toute  la  ligni^ 

De  France,  qui  tant  est  prisi6; 

Qu'apr&s  les  ennuis  de  ce  monde 

Soient  ou  tous  soulas  habonde, 
75    Mon  seigneur  ne  vtiil  trespasser 

Le  due,  mhs  li  vuil  amasser, 

L'ainsn6  fil  du  bon  roi  de  France, 

Qui  est  de  justice  balance, 

Madame  Bonne  sa  compaigne, 
80    Qui  de  bont6  porte  Tensaingne. 

Ne  samble  pas  estre  limi 

Qui  n'est  clerement  exprimj, 

De  sa  belle  succession 

De  ses  enfans  pour  qui  prion, 
85    Que  Jhesu  Cris  le  roi  de  gloire 

Avoir  les  vuille  en  sa  memoire. 
{The  f Mowing  by  a  later  hand  in  B:) 

Cest  le  livre  des  fables  de  ysopet  moralis6  en 

latin  et  en  f ranchois  ou  il  y  a  quatrevincts  et  trois  histoires 

Le  quel  est  a  monsr.  Charles  de  Croy  Comte  De  Chimay 

CHARLES 
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INDEX  OF  PROPER  NAMES  (OTHER  THAN  THOSE  OF  ANIMALS)  IN 

THE  FRENCH  TEXT 


Adam    Av.  18.64.    [Av.  1.28]. 

Aigns    Ys.  55.35, 45. 

Aiistote    Ys.  55.69. 

Atheiies    Ys.  59.3. 

S.  Augustin    Ys.  52.67. 

Avionnet    Av.  ProL  3;  EpQ.  6. 

Bonne    Av.  Epil.  79. 

Calabte    Ys.  62.26. 

Caton    Ys.  36.76;  Av.  Epil.  55. 

Cesar    Ys.  59.47. 

Chartroursiens    Ys.  47.6. 

Courtois  Ys.  42.119;  Av.  14.26  (Couriois 
d^ Arras,  jeu  du  XII ie  sikde,  M.  E.  Fand, 
Paris,  Champion,  1911;  first  published 
by  Mfon,  Fabliaux,  1, 356,  Paris,  1808.  It 
was  already  pointed  out  by  Robert,  op. 
cU,,  1, 21,  and  H,  512,  that  this  adaptation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is 
referred  to  in  the  two  passages  in  our  text. ) 

David    Ys.  60.21;  Av.  1.28. 

Dieu    passim. 

S.  Dominique    Ys.  64.11. 

S.  Esperis    Ys.  28.51;  61.37. 

Fortune  Ys.  42.67,  73,  91;  68.53,  55;  Av. 
6.16, 18,  23. 

France    Av.  Epil.  72,  77. 

S.Francois    Ys.  64.11. 

S.  Fraubert    Ys.  48.65. 

S.George    Ys.  52.72. 

S.Gueri8    Ys.  48.77. 

Herscn  (madame)    Ys.  15.36. 

Jehan  (mestre)    Ys.  61.62,  77. 

Jehanne  de  Bourgoigne  (la  royne)  Av. 
Epn.  41. 


Jbesu  Crist    Av.  18.48;  19.52;  Epfl.  28,  85. 
Job    Ys.  64.35  (reference  to  Book  of  Job, 

V,  1  ff.) 
S.  Joces    Av.  19.2. 
Jupiter    Av.  3.1, 10;  7.1;  13.1. 
Justinien    Ys.  Epil.  29. 
S.Marie    Ys. 61.98.    Av.  19.52. 
S.Matherin    Ys.  48.43  (a  dnirch  in  Paris). 
Maubert  (place)    Ys.  48.66. 
Monpellier    Ys.  8.7. 
S.  Nicholas    Ys.  64.7. 
Noe    Ys.  61.34. 
Paris    YS.48J7. 
S.Pere    Ys.  2.15;  29.14. 
Perse    Av.  18.8. 
Phebus    Av.  13.6, 15, 19, 34. 
Phelippe  Qe  roy)    Av.  Epil.  69. 
Picardie    Ys.  18.39. 
S.Pob    Av.  5.2. 
Puille    Ys.  62.26. 
Romme    Ys.  25.22;  40.39;  68.25. 
Ruth    Av.  Epil.  21. 
Salemon    Ys.  36.83;  52.45;  Av.  1.30;  EpiL 

65. 
Saleme    Ys.  41.10. 
Sanson    Av.  1.29. 
Seneque    Av.  7.31;  17.32. 
S.  SQvestre    Ys.  64.10. 
S.  Siquaut    Ys.  47.20. 
Thais    Ys.  66.2. 
Trqyes    Av.  19.  title. 
Ysopet    Ys.   21.18;   24.38;   l^iL   44,  47; 

Av.  Prol.  2;  EpQ.  6. 


NAMES  OF  ANIMALS  IN  FRENCH  TEXT,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ROMAN 

DE  RENART  (MARTIN'S  EDITION) 


Bemat  raichepiestre  (I'asne),  Ys.  17.29; 

(54.11):  Ren.XI.2056. 
Blanche  la  brebis,  Ys.  31 . 7. 
Brichemet  le  cerf,  Ys.  31 .5:  Ren.I.412, 1564 

(Brichemers) . 
Hauteve  la  grue,  Ys.  8.8. 
Hersen    (?),    Ys.    15.36:  Ren.    IL    1045 

(Madame  Hersent  la  louve). 
Renart,  Ys.  4.8;  13.  title,  3, 4, 8;  15.4, 10, 18, 

22,  25;  33.  title,  1,  8,  16,  17,  23,  27,  31, 

37.  title^2,  5,  10,  47;  43.  title,  7,  17,  26; 


35,  47,  56,  63;  53.3,  Av.  18,  title,  Ren.  L 

and  passim. 
Rouveau  li  matin,  Ys.  51.2,  5,  23:  Ren.  I. 

1317  (Rooneaz),  1558  (dant  Roond  le 

mastin) ;  VI.353  (Roonaus  li  vids  mastins). 
Tieicdin  le  corbiau,  Ys.  15.1,  10,  26;  34.2, 

25:  Ren.  L1318  (don  Tiecelins li  corbeaz). 
Ysangrin  le  loup,  Ys.  29.10;  43.1  (Sire 
Ysangrin  le  connestaMc),  16,  48,  55;  47.1, 

11;  51.1;  57.1:  Ren.  U.  1036  (Ysengrin  le 
connestaUe) ,  and  passim. 
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LATIN  GLOSSARY 

The  bifef  Ust  appended  contains  only  the  Imchf  Vol,  I  eigidk  eddium,  Vol.  II  saenik 

most  nnusual  wonls,  such  as  do  not  occur  at  ediHon;  Du  Cange,  Ghssanum  Mediae  M 

all  in  the  oidinaiy  Latin  lezica,  or  else  in  a  Infimae    LaUnitatis;   Corpus    dossanontm 

different  fonn,  or  usage.     The  following  LaUnorum,    When  it  is  said  of  a  word,  a 

works  have  been  consulted  in  preparing  this  form,  or  a  meaning  that  it  'does  not  seem  to 

list:  Thesaurus  lAnpMe  Laiinae;  Harpers*  occur  elsewhere/  or  that  1  do  not  find  it 


LaUn  DicUonaty  (Lewis  and  Short);  For-  elsewhere,' the  statement  is  to  be  undetstood 
cdUui,  ToHus  LaHnUaUs  Lesricon;  GeorgeSy  as  applying  to  the  above  mentioned  worics 
AusfUkrUches  laleimschdeutsches  Eandwiirter^     only. 

amphibolia.  Aes.  LI  27:  De  domino  senium  duplex  facit  amphibolia.  // 
the  texi  is  sounds  which  is  not  quite  certain,  the  meaning  would  seem  to 
be,  'A  two-fold  uncertainty  (i.e.,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  uncertainty 
of  life  to  which  everyone  is  subject,  the  additional  uncertainty  of  being 
subject  to  the  whims  of  a  master)  makes  a  master  (i.e.,  of  himself)  into 
a  slave.' 

antidotum.  Aes.  XL  31:  Innuit  antidotum  fieri  decursus  amoris.  'Re- 
ward, recompense.'  This  general,  metaphorical  sense  seems  not  to  be 
attested  elsewhere. 

apparens.  Aes.  XV  13:  Qui  nimis  apparens  cupit  (sc.  esse)  est  inglorius 
ipse.  'Conspicuous,  prominent.'  Compare  Du  Cange,  s.v.  Lex  apparens. 

balbito.  Aes.  LXIII  6:  Orans  in  dnere  balbitat  ipse  catus.  Probably  in 
the  sense  of  balbutio,  'talk  indistinctly,  mutter,'  here  perhaps  'purr/ 
Compare  balpito  (balbuto  a)  in  Corp.  Gloss.  Ill  164,  57.  The  French 
translator  took  the  word  apparently  in  the  sense  of  *barbito,  'mumble 
through  one's  beard'  (?),  Compare  Schol.  Juv.  cod.  Leid.  3,  186 
balbitondium. 

barberius.  Aes.  XXVII  20:  Barberius  ue teres  et  coquus  atque  canis. 
'Barber.'    See  Du  Cange,  s.  v. 

bassum.  Av.  XVI  21:  Si  fugis  in  bassum  cupias  transcendere  sepe.  'The 
deep,  the  depths.'    See  Thes.  L.  L.  and  Du  Cange,  s.v. 

bucella.  Aes.  XII  ZZi  Est  melior  panis  michi  letificata  bucella.  'Cheek, 
cheekful,  mouthful.'    See  Thes.  L.  L.  Ill  2227,  3f. 

buticularius.  Aes.  LVIII  tit.:  De  buticulario  et  ludeo.  'Butler.'  See 
Du  Cange,  I  795,  col.  3. 

capriso  (  =  caprizo).  Aes.  XXIX  7:  'Sta  procul,'  edus  ait,  'caprisas 
gut ture  f also.'  'Play  the  goat,  bleat  like  a  goat'  Compare  Du  Cange, 
s.v.  caprizans. 

confortatiuus.  Aes.  XXVIU  18:  Confortatiua  spes  solet  esse  metus. 
'Giving  comfort,  or  strength  against.'  The  word  seems  to  occur  else- 
where only  in  the  literal  sense  of  a  stimulating  medicine.  See  Thes. 
L.  L.  s.Vs 
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discolus.  Aes.  XLVIII 16:  Magnus  honoretur  discolus  atque  bonus.  The 
same  as  d3rscoluSy  see  Du  Cange^  s.v. 

dogmatize.  Aes.  LXIII  1:  Mus  genuit  murem,  dogmatizauit  eundem. 
'Teach,  instruct.'  The  construction  dogmatizare  aliquem  seems  not 
to  occur  elsewhere. 

dulcorosus.  Aes.  XL VI 19:  Attrahit  ad  finem  dulcorosum  bona  uita.  The 
same  as  dulds,  the  original  of  the  French  doucereux,  see  Du  Cange,  s.v. 

dulcesso.  Aes.  VIII  10:  Nil  dulcessit  eis  omms  amare  quies.  A  variant 
spelling  of  dulcesco. 

faueo.  Aes.  XXXIX  14.  Di;cere  uelle  f&ueret  moriturus  homo.  This 
use  of  faueo  with  the  infinitive  in  the  sense  of  cupio  seems  to  be  an  echo 
of  Ovid ^  Her.  VI 99  f.  adscribi.  .  .  se  fauet,  although  the  text  is  doubtful 
here  and  facit  is  frequently  read.  Compare  also  Ennius,  Ann.  419 
{Vahlen)^  spectare  fauentes. 

filus.  Aes.  LXII  12:  See  the  apparatus  criticus  ad  loc.  For  filus  instead  of 
filum  see  Corp.  Gloss.  II  538, 13  and  550,  26. 

formula.  Aes.  XXXIII  8:  formula  uasis,  and  10  formula.  The  word  does 
not  seem  to  appear  elsewhere  in  the  mere  sense  of  forma. 

nocumentum.  Aes.  XXXII 12:  Ne  fadas  alHs  imprudenter  nocumentum. 
'Injury.' 

nullitus.  Av.  Ill  17:  Nullitus  imponas  onus  importabile  nulli.  'By  no 
means,  not  at  all.'  Formed  after  the  analogy  of  fimditus,  diuinitus. 
/  find  no  other  instances  of  the  word. 

obsons.  Aes.  Ill  4:  Obsontes  animos  florida  lingua  polit.  'Evil,  hurtful, 
harmful.'  Formed  on  the  analogy  of  insons.  /  find  no  other  instances 
of  the  word. 

postero.  Aes.  LIX  20:  Illecebras  camis  posterat  ipse  dolor.  'Follow, 
succeed.'    /  find  no  other  instance  of  the  word  in  this  sense. 

prebendarius.    [Av.]  XIX  1 :  Impetit  ecce  fores  prebendari  (see  app.  cril^ 
ioculator.    'One  who  receives  a  stipend,  prebendary.'    See  Du  Cange, 

s.v. 

predux.  Aes.  LVIII  4:  Firmat  ut  accepto  preduce  tutus  eat.  'Guide, 
leader.'    See  Forcellini  and  Du  Cange,  s.v. 

relatiuus.  Aes.  XXXVI  34:  Ore  relatiuo  dulcia  uerba  sonet.  'That 
makes  return.'  /  do  not  find  this  meaning  elsewhere,  but  compare 
Du  Cange,  s.v.  vice  relatiua. 

roba.     [Av.]  XIX  tit.:   ad  robam  habendam.      'Robe,  garment.'     See 

Du  Cange,  s.v. 
sectum.    Aes.  XXXVI  8:  Regia  secta  premo.    The  same  as  pauimentum 

sectile,  'mosaic'    /  do  not  find  the  word  elsewhere. 
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siminerculus.  Av.  XXXV  tit.  De  simia  et  duobus  siminerculis  (see  app. 
cfU,  ad  loc).  The  word  seems  not  to  appear  elsewhere^  and  is  perhaps 
corrupt. 

sincopo.  Aes.  XIII  12:  Maiorem  pauper  sincopat  arte  sua.  'Cut  down, 
humble.'    For  syncopo,  but  this  sense  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere. 

subpedito.  Aes.  LXI  30:  Amplexatur  earn  subpeditando  celer  (see  app, 
crit,  ad  he).  'Conquer,  subdue.'  See  Du  Cange,  s.v.  subpeditare. 
^Vincere,  superare,  quasi  sub  pedes  ponere,' 

suscula.  Aes.  XX  1:  Vult  lupus  ut  pariat  maturum  suscula  fetum. 
Metri  gratia  for  sucula.  This  form  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere. 

transbeo.  Av.  XL  18:  Nobilitas  eius  transbeat  omne  genus.  Forcettini 
and  Georges'' i  s.v.  quote  Isidore,  Orig.  XIX  24. 8,  Trabea  autem  dicta 
quod  in  maiori  gloria  hominem  transbearet,  hoc  est  ultra  et  in  post- 
erum  ampliori  dignitate  honoris  beatum  faceret' 


*^ 
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